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No.  1,  October  15,  1963 


The  Student  Letter 

The  Student  Letter  is  being  initiated  to  inform  the 
undergraduate  students  more  fully  than  is  now  possible 
about  certain  subjects  of  current  importance. 

In  general,  the  items  will  be  informal  but  accurate 
summaries  of  timely  matters;  occasionally,  the  complete 
text  of  materials  will  be  used.  In  addition,  statements 
on  matters  of  educational  significance  may  be  prepared 
by  selected  staff. 

Suggestions  as  to  subjects  in  which  there  is  wide 
interest  will  be  welcome  and  may  be  filed  in  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students  or  in  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of 
Women  or  Dean  of  Men. 


Conference  of  Student  Leaders 

On  September  26,  1963,  President  Henry  invited  a 
group  of  350  student  leaders,  administrators,  and  faculty 
members  to  attend  a  conference  held  in  the  Illini  Union. 

President  Henry  introduced  Professor  Paul  R.  Shaffer, 
Associate  Provost  for  Undergraduate  Affairs,  who  stated 
the  objectives  of  the  meeting  as  follows; 

It  has  been  indicated  that  our  meeting  here  tonight  is  a 
new  venture,  to  further  expand  communication  between  un¬ 
dergraduate  students  on  this  campus  and  the  faculty  and  staff. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  quickly  how  tonight’s  meeting 
evolved,  how  it  relates  to  other  meetings  planned  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  to  mention  the  subsequent  appearance  of  a  small 
publication  which  we  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  undergrad¬ 
uate  students. 

For  the  past  several  years.  President  Henry  and  other 
members  of  the  administration  have  been  meeting  at  regular 
intervals  with  a  relatively  small  group  of  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent  leaders  called  the  President’s  Panel.  The  Panel  served  a 
number  of  purposes,  some  of  which  follow: 

1.  It  provided  an  opportunity  for  students  to  meet  and  talk 
with  President  Henry  and  other  members  of  the  admin¬ 
istration; 

2.  It  was  a  valuable  method  for  maintaining  communication 
with  the  student  leaders; 

3.  It  provided  a  means  for  the  acquisition  of  student  reaction 
to  proposals  in  the  discussion  stage; 

4.  It  furnished  an  opportunity  for  students  to  come  forth  with 
ideas  for  the  possible  solution  of  current  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  Panel,  there  were  other  groups  of 
undergraduate  student  leaders  who  met  at  scheduled  intervals 
to  discuss  items  of  current  interest,  with  members  of  the  fac¬ 


ulty  and  staff.  A  committee  of  long  standing  —  the  University 
Senate  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  - —  continues  to  main¬ 
tain  liaison  between  the  students  and  the  faculty  and  staff. 
Many  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  administration  have 
been  helpful  in  working  with  undergraduate  students  and 
student  organizations. 

As  the  undergraduate  student  body  continued  to  grow  in 
numbers,  the  need  to  include  a  larger  group  of  student  leaders 
in  these  discussions  seemed  desirable. 

As  a  means  for  enhancing  internal  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  administration,  frequently  designated  in  a  tenuous 
way  as  “they,”  and  the  growing  undergraduate  student  body, 
this  conference  of  student  leaders  evolved. 

Present  plans  call  for  two  meetings  of  this  group  this 
semester  for  the  presentation  of  major  background  subjects. 
The  theme  for  tonight’s  meeting,  as  announced,  will  be  the 
higher  education  context  in  which  the  University  of  Illinois 
conducts  its  work  and  the  national  and  international  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  colleges  and  universities  in  general. 

The  later  meeting  on  December  5,  1963,  in  the  ballroom, 
will  be  organized  to  deal  with  some  of  the  specific  issues  and 
problems  confronting  the  University  of  Illinois.  We  hope  that 
students  may  become  fully  informed  on  the  broad  issues  to  be 
presented  tonight,  and  the  more  specific  issues  and  problems 
to  be  presented  at  the  later  meeting. 

In  addition  to  these  two  meetings,  smaller  groups  will  be 
organized  for  follow-up  discussions.  We  hope  that  these 
smaller  groups  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  issues  which  affect  undergraduate  students. 


University  New  Year  Convocation 


President  Dan  Taylor,  of  the  Student  Senate,  made 
the  following  comments  on  the  University  New  Year 
Convocation : 


The  ideal  of  the  University  community  —  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  —  was  surely  what  the  planners  of  the  Convoca¬ 
tion  had  in  mind.  As  such  it  was  a  worthwhile  addition  to 
the  activities  of  not  only  new  freshmen  but  all  students  and 
staff.  Certainly  one  of  the  major  problems  encountered  by  an 
institution  such  as  our  own  is  the  apparent  breakdown  in 
University  identification  of  students  and  faculty  as  well.  The 
gathering  of  the  entire  University  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  serves  to  present  a  focal  point  around  which  a 
greater  degree  of  institutional  identification  may  crystallize. 

As  such,  I  think  the  program  was  successful.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  information  that  this  was,  indeed,  a  worthwhile 
activity  did  not  permeate  to  great  depth  within  the  Univer¬ 
sity;  however,  the  success  of  the  Convocation  in  its  initiaL 
endeavor  was  such  that  ihe  future  attendance  and  interest^ 
seem  assured. 
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The  New  Student  Week  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  effectiveness  in  initiating  and  administering  the  program. 

In  short,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Convocation  was  a  very 
worthwhile  activity  to  be  added  to  University  life.  A  great 
share  of  its  effectiveness  was  bound  in  the  quality  of  Mr.  Van 
Doren’s  presence  and  delivery.  This,  I  believe,  offers  at  least 
one  guideline  for  the  future:  that  the  University  secure  only 
speakers  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Van  Doren  who  will  be  able 
intellectually  to  stimulate  those  present  to  meet  the  academic 
challenges  of  a  new  year. 

New  Publications  Available 

Illini  Guidelines,  1963-64  ■ — -  Student  Handbook 
Available  at  any  Student  Services  Building  office. 

Code  on  Undergraduate  Student  Affairs,  1963 
Available  at  Activities  Office,  278  Illini  Union  (South), 
and  offices  of  the  Deans  of  Students,  Men,  and  Women, 
310,  110,  130  Student  Services  Building. 

Regulations  Applying  to  All  Undergraduate  Students, 
1963 

Available  at  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Rec¬ 
ords,  100a  Administration  Building. 

Social  Chairman’s  Handbook 

Available  at  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  130  Student 
Services  Building. 

Information  for  Married  Students  —  Pamphlet 
Available  at  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  130  Student 
Services  Building. 

Student  Directory,  1963-64 

Will  be  published  and  available  by  November  1,  1963. 

Status  of  R.O.  T.C. 

On  August  16,  1963,  Governor  Otto  Kerner  signed 
into  law  House  Bill  48  (Seventy- third  General  Assem¬ 
bly).  This  Act  amended  the  law  creating  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  by  removing  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  over  the  curriculum.  This  placed 
“Military  Tactics”  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
program  offered  by  the  University. 

Proposed  legislation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  looks  toward  a  marked  change  in  R.O.T.C.,  from 
the  present  four-year  program,  to  a  two-year  advanced 
course  program,  with  increased  benefits  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  selected  to  participate.  It  is  not  clear  at  this  time 
just  what  the  final  action  on  tlrese  proposals  will  be. 

Changes  in  programs  at  the  local  level  will  require 
action  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  based  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Senate  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  and  the 
University  Senate. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  any  change  will  be  made  be¬ 
fore  September,  1964. 


Progress  at  Congress  Circle 

On  May  22,  1963,  construction  was  started  on  thir¬ 
teen  buildings  and  site  improvements  for  the  first  stage 
of  development  on  the  new  campus  at  Congress  Circle 
in  Chicago.  The  site  for  these  buildings  and  other  facil¬ 
ities  is  acquired  and  cleared  by  the  city  and  then  sold  to 
the  University. 

The  construction  contracts  let  to  date  total  $43,693,- 
000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  these  facilities  will  provide 
for  an  enrollment  capacity  of  over  9,000  students. 

It  is  too  early  to  establish  a  firm  date  for  completion 
of  construction.  However,  the  contractors’  schedule  in¬ 
dicates  instruction  on  the  new  campus  may  be  started  in 
February,  1965. 

Time  for  Flu  Shots 

Dr.  Orville  S.  Walters,  Director  of  Health  Services, 
announces  influenza  immunizations  will  be  given  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  University  employees  each  weekday  Monday 
through  Friday  from  11:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  and  1:00 
to  2:00  p.m.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  re¬ 
port,  immunizations  will  be  administered  by  the  jet  gun, 
which  requires  no  needles.  All  persons  immunized  for 
influenza  last  year  are  encouraged  to  maintain  their  im¬ 
munity  by  having  a  booster  shot  this  year.  Advance 
announcements  by  Public  Health  authorities  indicate 
that  a  severe  epidemic  is  not  expected  this  year.  All 
persons  with  physical  handicaps  or  special  susceptibility 
to  illness  should  be  immunized  against  influenza. 

The  Health  Service  is  cooperating  in  a  campaign  just 
started  by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  immunization  against  tetanus. 
Immunization  of  all  students  with  tetanus  toxoid  is 
strongly  recommended  and  is  available  upon  request  at 
the  Health  Center. 

Students  may  also  receive  immunization  against  polio, 
smallpox,  and  typhoid  at  any  time. 

New  Route  for  Illi-Bus 

Illi-Bus  began  its  fourth  year  of  operation  September 
10,  with  a  new  route,  which  will  provide  service  to  parts 
of  the  campus  area  not  previously  served.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  change  is  an  extension  of  the  route  to  points  near 
Memorial  Stadium  and  the  Assembly  Hall.  Students, 
faculty,  and  staff  will  find  the  Illi-Bus  an  excellent 
means  of  transportation  to  football  and  basketball  games, 
as  well  as  other  functions  to  be  held  in  the  Assemby  Hall 
throughout  the  year. 

Less  significant  changes  in  the  route  this  year  over 
last  year  have  the  buses  traveling  northbound  on  Wright 
Street  to  Western  (approximately  one-half  block  south 
of  the  Men’s  Old  Gymnasium)  ;  eastbound  on  Western 
to  Goodwin  past  the  University  Police  Headquarters; 
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southbound  on  Goodwin  to  Green,  westbound  on 
Green  to  Mathews,  and  southbound  on  Mathews  to 
Nevada  instead  of  southbound  on  Goodwin,  the  street 
traveled  in  previous  years.  The  route  changes  indicated 
above  were  made  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  transportation 
system  that  would  more  adequately  serve  the  student 
body,  as  well  as  faculty  and  staff  members  using  outlying 
University-owned  parking  facilities  and  riding  the  buses 
to  and  from  their  places  of  employment.  An  experiment 
is  also  being  conducted  concerning  the  feasibility  of 
transporting  Physical  Plant  craft  personnel  from  the  area 
of  the  new  Physical  Plant  Service  Building  to  their  build¬ 
ings  of  employment. 

Another  less  significant  change  in  the  route  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  traffic  signals  are  installed  at  Sixth 
and  Green.  When  this  installation  is  completed,  the 
buses  will  follow  westbound  on  Green  from  Wright, 
making  a  left  turn  on  Sixth  Street.  A  bus  zone  is  to  be 
provided  at  the  intersection  of  John  and  Sixth  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  passengers. 

The  Illi-Bus  service  continues  to  be  a  popular  cam¬ 
pus  transportation  facility  for  both  students  and  staff. 
This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ten-minute  (maxi¬ 
mum)  service  provided  between  buses  during  the  day 
and  the  nickel  fare  charged.  In  excess  of  100,000  pas¬ 
sengers  have  ridden  the  Illi-Bus  since  the  beginning  of 
this  academic  year. 

Student  Employment 

Students  still  needing  part-time  work  should  register 
at  the  Student  Employment  Office,  Ground  Floor,  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building. 

At  this  writing,  a  number  of  meal  job  opportunities 
exist  among  fraternities,  sororities,  independent  residence 
halls.  University  residence  halls,  Illini  Union,  and  cam¬ 
pus  restaurants  and  foundations.  Within  the  other  two 
main  employment  categories,  namely,  clerical  and  labo¬ 
ratory,  openings  do  occur  from  time  to  time.  Addition¬ 
ally,  students  willing  to  do  odd  jobs  such  as  yard  work, 
painting,  babysitting,  etc.,  can  usually  be  accommodated 
with  these  types  of  jobs  on  a  rather  permanent  basis  or 
on  a  temporary  basis  if  only  a  small  amount  of  earnings 
is  needed. 

The  typical  part-time  job  is  for  about  fifteen  hours 
per  week,  and  the  range  in  pay  for  jobs  held  by  most 
undergraduates  is  from  $1.05  to  $2.10  per  hour  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  type  of  job  and  skills  involved.  In  many 
meal  job  arrangements,  the  student  works  directly  for 
his  meals  with  no  cash  payment  transacted.  Having 
consecutive  hours  free  for  employment  is  desirable  and 
in  some  cases  required  —  particularly  with  clerical  jobs. 
However,  a  student  with  an  irregular  schedule  nearly 
always  has  a  schedule  suitable  for  a  meal  job.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  can  work  at  a  food  service  job  should  expect 
to  earn  or  reduce  his  expenses  by  approximately  $200.00 


to  $250.00  per  semester  depending  on  the  hours  he 
works.  Normally,  two  and  one-half  hours  of  work 
each  day  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  meals.  Such  a 
job  would  detract  the  least  from  study  time  because  it 
would  be  in  or  near  a  student’s  place  of  residence. 

The  applicant  for  student  employment  should  realize 
that  many  of  the  more  responsible  and  desirable  positions 
are  awarded  to  upperclassmen  through  a  promotional 
operation,  and  that  many  of  these  positions  do  require 
special  training  or  experience.  Gonsideration  is  given  to 
a  student’s  preference  for  work.  He  will  be  listed  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  preference  and  referred  to  a  University 
department  or  off-campus  employer  where  he  can  use 
his  skills  at  the  time  he  is  free  for  work.  More  imme¬ 
diate  placement  may  occur  at  jobs  which  might  not  be 
the  student’s  first  preference. 

Employment  for  the  student  should  involve  financial 
need  and  the  Student  Employment  Office  suggests  that 
a  student  take  a  careful  look  at  his  financial  situation 
before  deciding  upon  work.  If  work  is  needed  now  or  at 
a  later  date  in  the  semester,  the  student  is  invited  to 
come  to  the  Student  Employment  Office  for  further 
advice  and  direction. 

University  Policy  on  Civil  Rights 

President  David  D.  Henry  addressed  a  statement  to 
President  Dan  Taylor,  of  the  Student  Senate,  on  October 
2,  1963,  in  which  he  set  forth  a  clear  outline  of  the 
University’s  Policy  on  Givil  Rights.  The  statement  was 
read  to  the  Student  Senate  on  October  2  and  appeared 
in  full  in  The  Daily  Illini,  Thursday,  October  3.  Copies 
of  the  complete  statement  may  be  secured  from  the 
President’s  Office,  363  Administration  Building  (West), 
but  we  include  the  final  section,  “Student  Involvement,” 
from  the  President’s  letter: 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  students,  like  all  of  us 
within  the  University,  should  be  interested  both  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  issues  and  in  the  long-range  questions.  On  this  point 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  Student  Senate  for  establishing 
a  campus  civil  rights  commission  as  a  focal  point  for  student 
interest  and  commitment  in  civil  rights.  Each  student,  like 
each  member  of  the  faculty,  must  decide  for  himself  what  he 
can  do,  by  himself  and  with  others.  You  are  first  concerned 
about  the  ideals  and  philosophies  which  should  govern  per¬ 
sonal  behavior  and  personal  responsibility.  As  a  group,  you 
will  identify  ways  of  developing  leadership  and  of  making 
your  views  known.  In  both  cases,  I  trust  that  you  will  realize 
that  ultimately  the  resolution  of  racial  injustice  will  come 
after  millions  of  individual  acts  of  recognition  of  people  as 
individuals  have  paved  the  way.  At  the  same  time,  all  ra¬ 
tional  and  constmctive  steps  appropriate  to  a  community 
dedicated  to  debate,  discussion,  analysis,  and  free  inquiry 
should  be  welcomed. 

To  summarize,  there  is  not,  nor  has  there  been,  any  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  University’s  ideals,  its  objectives,  or  its 
policies.  We  remain  pledged  to  administer  our  affairs  so  that 
the  merit  principle  at  all  times  governs  employment,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  educational  policies.  This  itself  is,  of  course,  a 
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principle  which  excludes  irrelevant  considerations  such  as 
race  and  insures  our  determination  that  no  aspect  of  our 
work  will  be  stained  by  discrimination.  Beyond  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  important  that  we  intensify  our  concern  and  that 
we  devote  our  professional  competence  to  the  fundamental 
questions  from  which  discrimination  springs  —  and  that  in¬ 
stitutionally  and  individually  we  accept  a  leadership  respon¬ 
sibility  in  hastening  the  solving  of  problems  which  now 
prevent  the  broad  application  of  our  basic  ideals  in  human 
relationships. 

It  is  clear  that  everyone  is  called  upon,  by  the  horrors  at 
Birmingham,  by  the  obvious  cumulative  injustices  in  our 
social  system,  and  by  the  imperatives  for  enforcement  of  basic 
public  policy,  to  make  a  personal  decision  as  to  how  he  will 
cast  his  influence  for  racial  equality.  Merely  hoping  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  natural  course  of  events  is  not  enough.  The 
University,  like  the  individual,  must  also  continuously  search 
for  ways  and  means  appropriate  to  it  to  make  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  enduring  contribution. 


Directory  of  Student  Services  Offices 

IN  THE  STUDENT  SERVICES  BUILDING 

(Located  at  610  East  John  Street,  Champaign;  elevators 

and  stairs  in  lobby  at  rear.)  „ 

Room 


Dean  of  Men .  110 

Dean  of  Students .  310 

Dean  of  Women .  130 

Employment .  2 

Foreign  Students .  310 

Housing .  420 

Loans .  346 

Placement  Coordinating .  2 

Security .  331 


IN  OTHER  BUILDINGS 

Admissions  and  Records.  .  .  100a  Administration  Building 
Activities  Office . 278  Illini  Union  (South) 


Insurance,  Hospital  and 


Medical . 253  Administration  Building  (West) 

Health  Service . Health  Center,  1109  South  Lincoln 

Avenue,  Urbana 

Motor  Vehicle  and  Bicycle 

Division . 101  North  Mathews  Avenue,  Urbana 

Scholarships . 907  South  Sixth  Street,  Champaign 


Calendar 


Oct.  19,  Saturday . Homecoming  —  Minnesota 

Nov.  2,  Saturday . Purdue  game  (here) 

Nov.  7,  Thursday . Midsemester  grades  due 

Nov.  8,  Friday.  .  .Last  day  for  half  rebate  if  withdrawing 

Nov.  9,  Saturday . Dad’s  Day  —  Michigan 

Nov.  11,  Monday . Veterans  Day  ceremony 

(10:45  to  11:15  a.m.j 

Nov.  27,  Wednesday . Thanksgiving  vacation  begins 

(1:00  p.m.) 

Dec.  2,  Monday . Thanksgiving  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 


Dec.  5,  Thursday,  and  Dec.  12, 


Thursday . Qualifying  examinations  in  English 

(7:00  to  10:00  p.m.) 

Dec.  21,  Saturday . Christmas  vacation  begins 

(12:00  noon) 

Jan.  2,  Thursday . Christmas  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 


Jan.  13,  Monday-Jan.  21,  Tuesday.  .  .Final  examinations 


Jan.  29,  Wednesday-Feb.  1,  Saturday . Registration 

Feb.  3,  Monday . Classes  begin 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  BULLETIN 

Volume  61,  Number  20;  October,  1963.  Published  nine  times  each  month 
by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  December  11, 
1912,  at  the  post  office  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 
Office  of  Publication,  49  Administration  Building  (West),  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Foreign  Study 

There  has  always  been  an  interest  in  foreign  study 
since  Medieval  times  when  students  on  the  continent  did 
the  “grand  tour,”  studying  under  the  famed  scholars  of 
one  European  capital  after  another. 

More  recently,  numerous  programs  have  invited  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States  to  study  in  Europe,  usually 
during  their  junior  year,  under  the  auspices  of  well- 
known  American  colleges.  Many  students  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  programs  and  have  reported  enthusi¬ 
astically  on  their  experiences. 

Interest  in  the  possibilities  of  foreign  study  has  been 
mounting  since  the  Second  World  War  and  many  new 
programs  are  now  available  to  students.  The  need  for 
exchange  and  for  mutual  understanding  is  by  now  well 
established.  Our  own  Secretary  of  State  a  few  days  ago 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  foreign  students 
in  this  country  would  double  by  1970,  and  said  that 
special  efforts  would  have  to  be  made  to  encourage 
reciprocity.  “I  would  hope  for  a  larger  outflow  of 
American  students  to  other  countries,”  he  said,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  during  the  last  academic  year  there  were  64,000 
foreign  students  in  the  United  States  and  16,000  stu¬ 
dents  abroad. 

The  University  of  Illinois  recognizes  this  need  and 
this  student  interest.  Information  concerning  foreign 
study  programs  has  been  centralized  in  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  University  Honors  Programs  at  1205 
West  Oregon  Street.  All  students  interested  in  study 
abroad  are  urged  to  visit  Professor  Robert  L.  Schneider 
in  that  office. 

They  are  urged  to  do  so  particularly  because  the 
national  interest  in  foreign  study  has  spawned  a  number 
of  fraudulent  organizations  that  claim  to  offer  academic 
programs,  but  that  are,  in  effect,  little  more  than  guided 
tours. 

The  main  reason  why  American  students  should  not 
undertake  foreign  study  programs  without  prior  advice 
rests  in  the  very  nature  of  the  European  university,  which 
is  not  comparable  to  our  own  colleges  and  universities. 
By  agreement,  our  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are 
equated  with  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  education 
in  Europe.  After  completing  these  last  two  years,  the 
French  student,  for  example,  enters  the  university  at  the 
“propedeutique”  level  for  an  additional  year  of  general 


studies  before  passing  on  to  the  much  more  specialized 
courses  that  will  lead  him  to  his  first  degree  —  a  “li¬ 
cence,”  comparable  to  our  master’s  degree. 

Most  foreign  universities  will  not  admit  our  students 
before  they  have  achieved  junior  standing  here,  and  even 
then  they  would  be  admitted  at  the  “propedeutique”  or 
general  education  level. 

The  problem  of  the  United  States  student  enrolled 
independently  abroad  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  tests  throughout  the  year,  no  quizzes,  no 
“papers.”  Only  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  he  be  exam¬ 
ined  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole  year  will 
depend  on  one  examination  which  may  or  may  not  re¬ 
late  to  the  material  he  learned  in  lectures.  In  addition, 
he  has  no  assurance  that  his  home  university  will  accept 
the  credit. 

In  other  words,  the  European  university  offers  es¬ 
sentially  graduate  level  work  for  students  capable  of 
independent  study.  It  is  not  to  be  advised  for  students 
before  their  junior  year  here,  and  is  most  profitable  in 
conjunction  with  organized  programs  of  study. 

Several  options  are  open  to  our  students.  They  may 
go  to  Europe  as  independent  students  and  take  courses  to 
which  they  are  admitted.  In  most  cases  these  will  not 
be  in  the  university  but  in  secondary  schools.  If  they  are 
in  the  university,  success  depends  on  the  examination 
procedures  mentioned  above.  Some  of  our  good  students 
have  profited  academically.  Many  others  have  nothing 
to  show  but  a  pleasant  year  abroad.  Alternatively,  they 
may  enroll  in  one  of  several  available  programs,  and 
here  the  services  of  the  Honors  Programs  Office  can  be 
of  tremendous  importance  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

Many  of  the  programs  are  operated  by  “fly-by-night” 
companies  that  can  guarantee  no  “credits”  to  the  re¬ 
turning  students.  Others  are  well-established  Junior 
Year  Abroad  programs  sponsored  by  reputable  American 
colleges  and  the  credits  earned  are  transferred  automati¬ 
cally.  In  between  are  all  shades  of  programs,  most  of 
which  do  not  guarantee  automatic  transfer  of  credit,  al¬ 
though  in  many  cases,  credit  in  varying  amounts  can  be 
earned  through  validating  examinations  upon  return  to 
the  United  States. 

For  reasons  such  as  these  various  possibilities,  the 
Honors  Programs  Office  has  been  charged  with  main¬ 
taining  a  registry  of  all  our  students  abroad,  with  a 
formal  statement  before  they  go  of  their  plans,  and  their 


arrangement  with  the  departments  concerned  and  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  In  addition,  written 
parental  permission  for  students  under  the  legal  age  is 
filed. 

This  is  not  intended  to  discourage  or  deprecate  the 
value  of  foreign  study.  It  is  very  valuable  in  the  in¬ 
sights  derived  from  a  culture  not  our  own,  but  in  its 
own  milieu;  in  the  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language  of 
the  country;  and  the  broadening,  exhilarating  experience 
of  living  among  another  people  in  their  own  land.  These 
are  platitudes.  Everybody  accepts  them. 

The  Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  universities  of  the  Big  Ten  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  have  felt  a  need  for  more  adequate 
facilities  for  our  students  abroad.  At  the  moment  these 
are  still  rather  nebulous  and  in  the  planning  stage,  but 
one  program  is  established  already,  the  Michigan- 
\Visconsin  Program  in  Aix-en-Provence  in  France,  which 
offers  juniors  the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  with  as¬ 
surance  of  automatic  transfer  of  credit. 

Possibilities  for  starting  several  programs  in  other 
countries  are  being  studied,  with  excellent  prospects  that 
they  will  be  available  in  the  near  future.  If  present 
thinking  is  put  into  effect,  these  would  be  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Near  East, 
and  the  Far  East.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  active 
participant  in  these  plans  and  hopes  shortly  to  be  able  to 
offer  its  students  a  variety  of  programs  in  many  different 
countries. 

Campus  Tours 

Organizations  and  individuals  who  wish  to  tour  the 
University  of  Illinois’  Urbana-Champaign  campus  will 
receive  assistance  from  a  newly-created  campus  tours 
office,  Vernon  L.  Kretschmer,  director  of  auxiliary  serv¬ 
ices,  announced  recently. 

The  office  will  provide  information,  assist  in  securing 
transportation  for  large  groups,  and  render  help  in  other 
ways  to  the  thousands  who  come  annually  to  visit  the 
University’s  campus  which  has  140  major  buildings. 

Robert  E.  Lumsden  has  been  named  campus  tour 
supervisor  in  the  Office  of  Auxiliary  Services.  In  the 
newly-created  position,  Mr.  Lumsden  will  handle  all 
requests  to  the  University  for  campus  tours.  He  also  will 
provide  materials  for  self-conducted  tours  by  individuals 
and  small  groups  and  supervise  student  organizations 
serving  as  campus  guides. 

His  office  is  located  in  420  Illini  Union,  and  his 
telephone  is  333-3501. 

New  Publications  Available 

mini  Guidelines,  1963-64  —  Student  Handbook 
Available  at  any  Student  Services  Building  office. 

Code  on  Undergraduate  Student  Affairs,  1963 
Available  at  Activities  Office,  278  Illini  Union  (South), 
and  offices  of  the  Deans  of  Students,  Men,  and  Women, 
310,  110,  130  Student  Services  Building. 


Regulations  Applying  to  All  Undergraduate  Students, 
1963 

Available  at  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Rec¬ 
ords,  100a  Administration  Building. 

Social  Chairman’s  Handbook 

Available  at  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  130  Student 
Services  Building. 

Information  for  Married  Students  —  Pamphlet 

Available  at  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  130  Student 
Services  Building. 

Student  Directory,  1963-64 

Available  at  campus  bookstores  and  University  Press. 
Your  Health  Service  —  Pamphlet 

Describes  the  various  services  offered  by  the  Health 
Service. 

Available  at  the  Health  Service. 

More  on  Scholarships 

About  one  out  of  every  four  undergraduate  students 
on  all  three  campuses  of  the  University  received  scholar¬ 
ship  aid  last  year  from  various  sources  which  included 
scholarships  awarded  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships,  those  established 
by  state  laws,  and  those  awarded  by  agencies  outside  the 
University.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  recipients 
were  entering  freshmen.  The  majority  of  these  scholar¬ 
ships  were  for  tuition  only,  but  many  students  received 
awards  ranging  up  to  $500,  with  a  few  larger  amounts. 

Students  now  registered  are  eligible  to  apply  for  cash 
scholarships  and  certain  tuition  waiver  scholarships 
awarded  by  the  University  Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the 
Committee  after  a  careful  study  of  each  applicant’s 
school  record  and  relative  financial  need.  In  determin¬ 
ing  need,  the  Committee  considers  the  financial  resources 
of  the  family  and  its  ability  to  contribute  to  college 
expenses,  the  savings  and  earnings  of  the  applicant,  and 
the  degree  of  economy  indicated  by  the  candidate  in  his 
college  expense  budget.  Unfortunately,  scholarship  funds 
are  not  sufficient  to  grant  assistance  to  all  deserving 
students  who  apply  nor  to  provide  as  much  as  the  dem¬ 
onstrated  need  of  certain  applicants;  consequently,  schol¬ 
arship  aid  can  not  be  awarded  by  the  Committee  to 
students  whose  budgets  contain  expenditures  not  essential 
to  a  college  education. 

There  are  many  scholarship  programs  which  operate 
independently  of  any  college  or  university.  These  agen¬ 
cies  select  their  recipients  by  examination  or  other  means. 
Information  about  these  scholarships  is  customarily  sent 
by  the  agency  awarding  the  scholarships  directly  to  high 
schools. 

Limited  vacancies  exist  for  new  scholarship  appoint¬ 
ees  for  the  second  semester  in  at  least  three  funds: 

1.  Laverne  Noyes  Scholarships.  These  scholarships 
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cover  tuition  and  fees.  Applicants  must  be  direct 
descendants  of  veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  must 
have  a  minimum  scholastic  average  of  3.75. 

2.  Work  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  provide  for 
waiver  of  tuition.  A  minimum  average  of  3.5  is 
required. 

3.  Junior  College  Tuition  Waiver  Scholarships.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  completed  two  full  years  of  work  at 
a  junior  college  in  Illinois  are  eligible  for  these  schol¬ 
arships.  A  minimum  average  of  3.75  is  required. 

Additional  information  about  scholarships  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Sanford,  Director  of  the  Under¬ 
graduate  Scholarship  Program,  907  South  Sixth  Street, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

mini  Union  Food  Service  Costs 

(The  following  statement  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  Union  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Earl  Finder,  Director  of 
the  mini  Union.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  semester,  the  general 
price  structure  of  the  Illini  Union  Cafeteria  was  in¬ 
creased  for  the  first  time  in  eight  years.  In  that  same 
period,  in  accordance  with  economic  trends,  average 
wage  rates  of  the  food  service  employees  increased  be¬ 
tween  50  per  cent  and  60  per  cent. 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  food 
in  a  typical  college  union  food  service  operation  is  paid 
to  the  employees  in  the  form  of  wages  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  The  raw  cost  of  the  food  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  meal  is  between  34  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price.  In  other  words,  the  major  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  selling  price  of  food  is  the  cost  of  labor 
involved  in  receiving  and  preparing  the  food,  serving  the 
food,  washing  the  dishes  and  equipment,  and  cleaning 
and  maintaining  the  dining  and  kitchen  areas.  It  is  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  to  continue  to  absorb  wage  rate  in¬ 
creases  without  eventually  increasing  prices. 

On  the  basis  of  a  typical  well-balanced  five-day  menu, 
the  Cafeteria  price  increase  averaged  6.7  per  cent.  At  the 
new  price  level,  the  average  cost  of  three  meals  per  day 
in  the  Cafeteria  is  $3.07. 

Questions  raised  in  relation  to  the  food  price  increases 
have  shown  that  the  following  information  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  Illini  Union  is  of  interest; 

1.  The  Illini  Union  is  a  department  of  the  University. 
It  is  subject  to  the  same  administrative  and  budget 
controls  as  are  all  other  departments  of  the  University. 

2.  As  a  department  of  the  University,  the  records  of  the 
Illini  Union  are  subject  to  audit  by  the  Auditing  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Business  Office  of  the  University  and  by 
the  independent  certified  public  accountants  employed 
by  the  University  annually  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  University. 

3.  A  building  service  fee  of  $40  per  semester  is  assessed 
each  student  at  registration.  This  fee  is  used  to  sup¬ 
port  part  or  all  of  the  construction  and  operational 
costs  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  the  Student  Services  Build¬ 


ing,  the  Health  Service,  and  the  Illini  Union.  The 
Illini  Union  share  of  the  service  fee  is  approximately 
$16.  This  is  not  used  to  subsidize  any  of  the  revenue- 
producing  departments  of  the  Illini  Union,  such  as 
the  Food  Service,  Bowling  Lanes,  Billiard  Room, 
Guest  Rooms,  or  the  Bookstore. 

4.  The  Illini  Union  fee  is  used  to  pay  for: 

a.  Operating  expenses  of  those  facilities  and  services 
which  are  provided  at  no  charge  to  the  individual 
or  group  user  (lounges,  meeting  rooms,  ballrooms, 
checkroom  service,  check-cashing  service,  student 
organization  offices.  Student  Activities  staff  salaries, 
ticket  selling  service.  Browsing  Room,  free  tele¬ 
phone  service,  television  rooms,  etc.). 

b.  The  annual  debt  service  (principal,  interest,  and 
reserve)  on  the  bonds  which  were  sold  to  finance 
the  addition  to  the  Illini  Union. 

5.  Before  the  financing  program  for  the  original  Illini 
Union  Building  was  approved  in  the  late  1930’s,  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  at  that  time  required  that  a  poll 
be  conducted  of  the  students  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  special  fee  toward 
the  financing  and  operation  of  the  Illini  Union  Build¬ 
ing.  The  Student  Senate  conducted  such  a  poll  and 
the  student  body  did  vote  to  accept  the  assessment  of 
such  a  fee. 

6.  The  total  fee  income  for  the  Illini  Union  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $660,000  per  year.  Of  this  amount,  approxi¬ 
mately  $500,000  is  required  to  meet  the  annual  debt 
service  payments.  The  remaining  $160,000  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  “free”  services  and 
facilities,  and  it  is  necessary  for  some  of  the  revenue- 
producing  departments  to  provide  funds  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

7.  The  prices  charged  for  the  services  and  products 
furnished  by  the  revenue-producing  departments  of 
the  Illini  Union  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  direct 
and  overhead  expenses  of  operation,  including  the 
establishment  of  adequate  reserves  for  the  repair  and 
replacement  of  equipment,  for  building  maintenance, 
and  for  accident  compensation  liability,  and  for  a 
charge  for  the  use  of  space.  The  Union  is  required  to 
pay  for  all  services  furnished  by  the  University,  such  as 
electricity,  steam,  water,  repair  service,  architectural 
services,  and  other  similar  items.  However,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  does  support  the  operation  of  the  Illini  Union 
by  the  following; 

a.  The  payment  of  $60,000  in  lieu  of  the  fee  e.xemp- 
tion  granted  to  graduate  students  on  the  staff. 

b.  Absorption  of  the  employer’s  contribution  to  the 
University  Retirement  System  for  Illini  Union 
employees. 

c.  Payment  of  $5,000  per  year  for  use  of  the  Union 
for  official  functions. 

d.  Maintenance  of  the  grounds  surrounding  the  Illini 
Union. 

8.  Many  students  have  realized  the  full  responsibility  of 
paying  their  own  way  for  the  first  time  upon  entering 
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college.  I'he  only  exposure  many  of  them  have  had 
to  the  actual  payment  for  meals  is  through  a  school 
lunch  program,  in  which  the  typical  payment  for 
lunch  is  25-30  cents,  including  the  payment  of  only 
two  cents  or  three  cents  for  a  glass  of  milk.  It  is  then 
a  shock  to  them  when  they  reach  the  campus  and  find 
they  must  pay  much  more.  They  don’t  always  realize 
that  the  school  lunch  programs  are  subsidized  by  the 
use  of  government  surplus  food  and  by  the  absorption 
of  many  of  the  operating  and  overhead  expenses  by 
the  general  school  system  through  the  levying  of  taxes. 

9.  The  standards  of  quality,  quantity,  environment,  and 
sanitation  of  the  Illini  Union  food  service  operation 
are  excellent.  Comparisons  often  fail  to  consider  suffi¬ 
ciently  these  factors. 

10.  Annual  studies  are  made  of  typical  food  prices 
charged  by  the  Big  Ten  college  unions.  In  these  com¬ 
parisons,  prices  are  related  to  quantity  so  as  to  permit 
a  more  accurate  analysis.  The  surveys  have  shown 
that  the  prices  charged  by  the  Illini  Union  are  within 
the  range  of  prices  charged  by  other  Big  Ten  unions. 

11.  The  difference  between  a  “non-profit”  operation, 
such  as  the  Union,  and  a  private  business  is  often 
much  less  than  generally  realized.  The  average  profit 
of  a  full  service  commercial  restaurant  is  only  4  per 
cent  of  income,  on  the  basis  of  statistics  published  by 
a  leading  firm  of  accountants  and  consultants  in  the 
restaurant  industry.  All  other  things  being  equal,  a 
meal  priced  at  $1.00  by  a  commercial  restaurant 
would  be  priced  at  96  cents  by  the  Illini  Union. 

12.  The  price  structure  of  the  revenue-producing  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Illini  Union  is  held  as  low  as  possible 
consistent  with  operating  costs  and  overall  financial 


requirements.  For  example,  bowling  is  35  cents  per 
line  compared  to  the  typical  community  rate  of  50 
cents,  the  Illini  Union  Bookstore  offers  a  4  per  cent 
discount  from  the  regular  price  level,  and  the  charge 
for  billiards  is  70  cents  per  hour  compared  to  as  much 
as  $1.50  elsewhere. 

Calendar 

Dec.  21,  Saturday . Christmas  vacation  begins 

(12:00  noon) 

Jan.  2,  Thursday . Christmas  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 

Jan.  13  Monday-Jan.  21,  Tuesday.  .  .Final  examinations 

Jan.  27,  Monday-Feb.  1,  Saturday.  .  .New  Student  Week 


Jan.  29,  Wednesday-Feb.  1,  Saturday . Registration 

Feb.  3,  Monday . Classes  begin 


Feb.  3,  Monday . Qualifying  Examination  in  English 

(For  transfer  students  with  eighty 
or  more  credit  hours.) 

Feb.  13,  Thursday . Latest  date  for  full  rebate  of  fees 

if  withdrawing  from  the  University 

Mar.  2,  Monday . University  Day 

(University  opened  1868) 

Mar.  26,  Thursday . Midsemester  grades  due 

Mar.  28,  Saturday . Spring  vacation  begins 

(12:00  noon) 

April  6,  Monday . Spring  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 
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Rose  Bowl 

We  join  in  the  congratulations  to  Pete  Elliott  and  the 
Illinois  Football  Squad  and  to  Mark  Hindsley,  Everett 
Kisinger,  and  the  band  men  for  their  fine  performances 
in  California.  I  would  like  also  to  add  congratulations 
to  the  students  who  made  the  trip  to  the  coast  and  at¬ 
tended  the  festivities  and  the  game.  We  have  heard 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  our  students 
conducted  themselves,  which  has  brought  commen¬ 
dation  from  numerous  West  Coast  officials.  —  Fred  H. 
Turner. 

Midyear  Convocation 

The  Midyear  Convocation  honoring  February  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  University  will  be  held  at  2:00  p.m.,  Tues¬ 
day,  January  21,  1964,  in  the  University  Auditorium. 
This  event,  previously  held  on  the  Sunday  following 
final  examinations,  has  been  moved  to  January  21  to 
enable  more  graduates  and  their  friends  to  attend. 

The  speaker  will  be  Phillips  Talbot,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Near  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 
Mr.  Talbot  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  receiving 
degrees  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  Journalism 
in  1936.  He  continued  with  graduate  work  as  a  Fellow, 
University  of  London,  1938-39,  in  India,  1940-41,  and 
completed  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1954.  During  World  War  II  he  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  1941-46,  with  the  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander. 

After  graduation  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  he 
worked  as  a  reporter  in  Chicago,  1936-37,  later  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Southeast  Asia,  1946-48  and 
1949-50.  He  spent  1948  as  visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

He  spent  a  decade  from  1951  to  1961  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Universities  Field  Staff,  resign¬ 
ing  that  post  to  go  with  the  Department  of  State.  Since 
March  1,  1961,  Mr.  Talbot  has  been  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Near  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

As  a  student  in  the  University,  Mr.  Talbot  made  a 
record  of  high  academic  achievement  combined  with 
many  activities  which  has  seldom  been  equalled.  He  was 
on  every  Honors  Day  list  throughout  his  career,  and  was 


elected  to  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  He  was  a  member  of 
Ma-Wan-Da. 

In  military  affairs  he  was  Student  Colonel  of  the 
University  Brigade,  President  of  the  Military  Council, 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Ball  Committee,  and  held 
membership  in  Scabbard  and  Blade,  Pershing  Rifles,  and 
the  Cavalry  Officers  Club. 

He  served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Illini  for 
three  years,  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
served  on  the  Journalism  Council.  He  was  Vice-President 
of  the  Student  Senate  and  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  He  was  an  active  member  of  Alpha  Phi 
Omega,  service  fraternity,  and  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  gen¬ 
eral  fraternity. 

Mr.  Talbot’s  wife,  the  former  Mildred  Fisher,  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1936  and  compiled  a 
record  of  achievement  as  an  undergraduate  which  nearly 
equalled  that  of  Mr.  Talbot.  She  was  President  of 
Women’s  League,  and  was  an  officer  or  active  in  Student 
Senate,  Panhellenic  Council,  Women’s  Glee  Club,  Uni¬ 
versity  Theatre,  and  Star  Course.  She  held  membership 
in  Mortar  Board,  Torch,  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  and 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta.  After  graduation,  she  served  as  an 
Assistant  Dean  of  Women  for  several  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  students  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  hear  Mr.  Talbot,  not 
only  as  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  University,  but 
especially  because  of  his  intimate  relationships  in  some 
of  the  very  sensitive  areas  of  world  affairs. 

Second  Semester  Employment 

Students  needing  part-time  work  for  the  second  se¬ 
mester  should  register  at  the  Student  Employment  Office, 
Ground  Floor,  Student  Services  Building,  610  East  John 
Street,  Champaign.  Office  hours  are  from  8:00  a.m.  to 
12:00  noon  and  from  1:00  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday.  In  addition,  the  office  will  be  open  all 
day  Saturday,  February  1. 

While  some  openings  will  occur  in  other  employment 
areas,  the  majority  of  jobs  will  be  in  food  service.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  good  selection  of  meal  jobs 
among  fraternities,  sororities,  independent  residence  halls. 
University  residence  halls,  Illini  Union,  and  campus  res¬ 
taurants  and  foundations. 


As  pointed  out  in  the  October  15  Student  Letter,  a 
student  with  an  irregular  class  schedule  can  almost  al¬ 
ways  be  accommodated  with  a  meal  job.  In  many  meal 
job  arrangements,  the  student  works  directly  for  his 
meals  with  no  cash  payment  transacted.  In  other  cases 
he  may  work  for  cash  and  is  usually  paid  on  a  bi-weekly 
schedule.  The  student  who  works  at  a  meal  job  can 
earn  or  reduce  his  expenses  by  approximately  $200  to 
$250  per  semester  depending  on  the  number  of  hours  he 
works.  Normally,  two  and  one-half  hours  each  day  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  meals. 

The  Student  Employment  Office  welcomes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  with  the  student  his  financial  needs 
for  the  second  semester.  It  urges  students  desiring  work 
to  make  application  at  the  office  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  in  January. 

February  and  June  Placement 

Every  student’s  ultimate  goal  should  be  work  in  a 
satisfying  career.  To  this  end  the  University  provides 
placement  services  that  include  a  number  of  college  and 
departmental  placement  offices  plus  an  over-all  Coordi¬ 
nating  Placement  Office.  The  latter  office,  Room  2,  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  in  addition  to  coordinating  the 
activities  of  all  placement  offices,  promotes  all-University 
placement  programs  and  offers  placement  aid  to  liberal 
arts  students  as  well  as  to  students  of  other  academic 
fields  not  served  by  the  specialized  offices. 

A  directory  of  campus  placement  offices  is  available 
at  any  student  service  office,  or  any  college  office.  Help¬ 
ing  students  to  identify  the  calling  which  best  suits  each 
one  is  one  of  the  important  functions  of  the  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Placement  services. 

In  addition  to  individual  counseling  the  placement 
offices  provide  the  following  basic  services; 

1.  Campus  Interviews.  Hundreds  of  employer  repre¬ 
sentatives  visit  the  campus  each  semester  for  talks 
with  degree  candidates  who  meet  objective  qualifica¬ 
tions  provided  in  advance  by  the  employers.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  do  at  the  same  time  discuss  summer 
employment  opportunities  with  junior  or  sophomore 
students  who  would  be  likely  candidates  for  perma¬ 
nent  employment  within  a  year  or  two. 

2.  Current  Job  Listings.  Day-to-day  employee  needs 
are  reported  throughout  the  year  to  campus  offices 
by  employing  organizations.  These  listings  are  made 
available  to  students  and  alumni. 

3.  Vocational  Literature,  Employer  Literature,  and 
Placement  Directories.  Placement  offices  maintain 
libraries  of  vocational  literature,  a  variety  of  place¬ 
ment  directories,  employer  brochures,  and  other  com¬ 
pany  literature.  The  materials  are  available  at  all 
times  for  student  perusal.  In  addition,  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  collection  of  vocational  materials  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  reference  room  of  the  Main  Library. 
Psychological  testing  and  subsequent  counseling  are 

provided  by  the  Student  Counseling  Service. 


On-campus  placement  offices  are  supplemented  by 
the  Chicago  Placement  Office  in  the  Illini  Center  on  the 
twentieth  floor  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel. 

Timely  career  planning  benefits  the  student  since  it 
enables  him  to  more  efficiently  choose  college  courses  for 
career  preparation,  provides  a  more  specific  job  objective 
for  effective  employment  interviewing,  and  affords  the 
most  suitable  on-the-job  training  and/or  work  experi¬ 
ence  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  employment.  On- 
campus  employer  interviewing  begins  on  February  10 
and  for  practical  purposes  ends  on  March  26.  August  as 
well  as  June  degree  candidates  should  take  advantage  of 
the  spring  interviews.  The  Coordinating  Placement  Of¬ 
fice  encourages  February,  1965,  liberal  arts  and  other 
nontechnical  degree  candidates  to  register  now  for  place¬ 
ment  announcements. 

The  services  of  the  placement  offices  are  available  to 
students  of  all  academic  levels,  at  all  times  throughout 
the  calendar  year.  Wise  planning  dictates  that  students 
make  full  use  of  the  services  which  are  provided  for  their 
benefit. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  and  Alpha  Lambda  Delta 

First-year  men  and  women  who  attain  a  first-semester 
average  of  4.5  or  better  are  eligible  for  Phi  Eta  Sigma 
(for  men)  and  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (for  women) . 

Election  to  these  honor  organizations  is  made  early  in 
the  second  semester,  but  all  students  who  believe  they 
will  be  eligible  are  asked  to  report  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  Deans  of  Men  and  Women  in  advance 
of  the  public  announcement.  Second-semester  freshmen 
who  attain  a  cumulative  4.5  average  for  their  first  two 
semesters  also  become  eligible  for  election  to  these  honor 
societies. 

Applications  for  University  Fellowships, 
Tuition  Waivers,  and  Assistantships 

Advanced  undergraduate  students  who  expect  to 
enter  the  Graduate  College  in  September,  1964,  and  who 
wish  to  apply  for  fellowships,  tuition  and  fee  waivers,  and 
assistantships  should  note  that  the  deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions  is  February  15,  1964. 

Such  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  Graduate 
College  Office,  302  Administration  Building  (East). 
Questions  in  regard  to  filing  should  be  raised  with  Asso¬ 
ciate  Dean  Marvin  Frankel,  302  Administration  Build¬ 
ing  (East) . 

Applications  for  assistantships  may  be  made  in  the 
same  form  as  that  used  for  fellowships  and  tuition  and 
fee  waivers. 

Calendar 

Jan.  13,  Monday-Jan.  21,  Tuesday.  .Final  examinations 

Jan.  21,  Tuesday,  2:00  p.m . Mid-term  Convocation 

(Auditorium) 
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Jan.  27,  Monday-Feb.  1,  Saturday. .  .New  Student  Week 

Jan.  29,  Wednesday-Feb.  1,  Saturday . Registration 

Feb.  3,  Monday . Classes  begin 

Feb.  3,  Monday . Qualifying  Examination  in  English 

(For  transfer  students  with  eighty 
or  more  credit  hours. ) 

Feb.  13,  Thursday . Latest  date  for  full  rebate  of  fees 

if  withdrawing  from  the  University 

Mar.  2,  Monday . University  Day 

(University  opened  1868) 

Mar.  26,  Thursday . Midsemester  grades  due 

Mar.  28,  Saturday . Spring  vacation  begins 

(12:00  noon) 

April  6,  Monday . Spring  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 

May  1,  Friday . Honors  Day 

May  1,  Friday-May  3,  Sunday.  .  .Mother’s  Day  Weekend 

May  25,  Monday-June  3,  Wednesday . Final 

examinations 

June  13,  Saturday . Commencement 

Students  on  University  Committees 
and  Boards  of  Control 

The  following  is  a  directory  of  students  who  are 
serving  on  various  committees  of  the  Urbana-Champaign 
University  Senate,  on  various  boards  of  control,  general 
boards  and  committees,  and  other  University  committees. 
Wherever  available,  the  student’s  telephone  number  is 
listed.  Any  student  who  is  interested  in  any  matter  be¬ 
fore  any  board  or  committee  listed  should  feel  free  to 
contact  the  student  members  in  regard  to  such  matters. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN  SENATE  COMMITTEES 


Academic  Freedom 

John  W.  Gwinn . 356-5564 

Assembly  Hall  (Advisory) 

Gregory  C.  Read . 356-1788 

G.  Bogie  Redmon . 352-5151 

Steven  B.  Sample  (graduate) . 333-0890 

Sue  C.  Seegren . 332-3215 

Athletics  and  Recreation 

Dennis  P.  Halag . 332-4615 

Educational  Policy 

Dale  L.  Bratton . 367-8139 

Honors 

Elizabeth  A.  Brubaker . 344-1840 

Malcolm  K.  Evett . 352-5055 

Student  Affairs 

John  Raymond  DeLong . 332-1201 

Joseph  J.  Goleash,  Jr . 352-5151 

Susan  M.  Jenny . 344-0905 

Deanna  Lipp . 344-0557 

Elliot  J.  Peskind . 344-9693 

G.  Thomas  Pierce . 344-0458 

Gregory  C.  Read . 356-1788 

Daniel  A.  Taylor . 344-1393 

Michael  B.  Werner . 344-1978 


Coordinations  Committee 

(a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Affairs) 


Elizabeth  A.  Brubaker . 344-1840 

Clifford  R.  Dammers . 344-2360 

R.  Michael  Holty . 352-5151 

Gerald  L.  Murtaugh . 352-3224 

Elliot  J.  Peskind . 344-9693 

Gary  L.  Roudebush . 332-1406 

Eleanor  R.  Saunders . 332-2135 

Richard  A.  Tanner . 332-1123 

James  L.  Wilson . 344-1510 

Student  Discipline  (subcommittee) 

John  B.  Olsen . 367-1226 

Carolyn  Stahl . 352-2648 

Gail  A.  Veasman . 344-0571 

David  M.  Waltz . 344-1281 

Student  English 

Mary  V.  Bowman . 367-3847 

Barbara  A.  Johnson . 344-0425 

University  Calendar 

Carole  J.  DeLuca . 344-1171 

Clarence  O.  Redman . 356-6752 

BOARDS  OF  CONTROL 
Board  of  Fraternity  Affairs 

Dennis  W.  Gorman,  Jr . 352-5751 

Timothy  O.  Madigan . 356-7567 

Gregory  G.  Read . 356-1788 

Lynn  J.  Snyder . 356-7601 

Melvin  G.  Stark . 356-2267 

Board  of  Panhellenic  Affairs 

Carole  J.  DeLuca . 344-1171 

Trudy  Haffron . 344-0080 

Sherrie  E.  Hamalian . 367-4071 

Mary  A.  Koeller . 367-4071 

Jill  S.  Wine . 344-2198 

Campus  Chest  Allocations  and  Advisory  Board 

David  B.  Anderson . 356-3515 

Barbara  J.  Barackman . 367-5416 

Marie  A.  Miller . 344-0571 

Carolyn  A.  Mills . 367-2749 

Sharon  E.  Seban . 344-1170 

Concert  and  Entertainment  Board 

James  T.  Mansfield . 356-3515 

Ruth  L.  Spaeth . 367-4006 

Judith  K.  Winget . 344-0545 

mini  Board  of  Control 

Jon  M.  Gregg . 344-2360 

John  W.  Gwinn . 356-5561 

Nancy  Lou  Russell . 367-4856 

Clifford  A.  Steward . 344-1223 

mini  Union  Board 

Susan  R.  Aronson . 344-1303 

Joanne  P.  Etnyre . 344-1161 

Rose  Marie  Reasor . 365-2735 

Sue  C.  Seegren . 332-3215 

Michael  B.  Werner . 344-1978 

William  H.  Weintraub . 356-7570 

James  Lee  Wilson . 344-1806 

Intramural  Advisory  Board 

Nick  M.  Aronson . 365-1587 
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Jon  David  Epstein . 344-2052 

Phyllis  J.  Glienke . 332-2126 

SoRELL  Hoopes . 365-4648 

Men's  Independent  Association 

Edward  F.  Behounek . 344-1382 

James  E.  Crackel . 344-0581 

David  H.  Fishburn . 356-0521 

Steven  H.  Friedman . no  phone 

Jeffrey  Gurvitz . 344-1070 

Kenneth  D.  Lawson . 356-0521 

George  T.  Pierce . 344-0458 

Kenneth  E.  Schubert . 344-1709 

Daniel  L.  Shellist . 344-0256 

William  B.  Small . 344-1813 

University  Theatre 

Clifford  R.  Dammers . 344-2360 

Jeri  K.  Martin . 367-1515 

Daniel  G.  Porter . 367-1075 

Katherine  M.  Prawl . no  phone 

GENERAL  BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 
University  Forums 

Larry  A.  Bear . 367-4063 

Dale  L.  Bratton . 367-8139 

Trudy  Haffron . 344-0080 

Nan  M.  Lundberg . 344-2247 

J.  David  Reed . 359-3639 

Samuel  I.  Shanes . 332-4905 

Commencement 

Michael  Fox . 332-2604 

New  Student  Week 

Bruce  Luxford . 332-3279 

Robert  D.  Nutt . 344-2367 

Jennie  E.  Petrarca . 344-1170 

Linda  Kay  Rigor . 344-0085 

OTHER  COMMITTEES 
Traffic,  Regulations  and  Safety 

Wendell  R.  Jeno . 344-1129 

Elliot  J.  Peskind . 344-9693 

Vending  Machines 

Kent  A.  Noble . 352-5151 

Terell  L.  Sharp . 367-9169 


Second-Semester  Admissions 
to  the  James  Scholar  Program 

For  the  second  semester,  thirty-nine  students  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  active  James  Scholars.  These 


students  include  four  categories: 

1.  New  freshmen  entering  from  high  school . 25 

2.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  already  on  campus 

but  newly  admitted  to  the  program .  4 

3.  Students  transferring  from  the  Chicago  Under¬ 
graduate  Division  of  the  University  of  Illinois . 10 

4.  Students  transferring  from  other  institutions .  0 


New  freshmen  are  admitted  to  the  program  by  the 
usual  criteria  —  rank  in  high  school  class ;  aptitude  test 
scores;  information  from  other  sources,  such  as  teachers. 
Students  already  on  campus  are  eligible  to  apply. 


They  are  selected  in  part  according  to  mid-term  grades 
as  well  as  the  other  criteria. 

Students  who  are  in  the  James  Scholar  Program  at 
the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  are  automatically 
admitted  on  this  campus  when  they  transfer. 

Transfer  students  from  other  institutions  are  ap¬ 
pointed  James  Scholars  here  if  they  have  been  successful 
honors  students  at  the  previous  university. 

Scholastic  Probation  and  Drop  Status 

This  is  a  general  explanation  of  scholastic  probation 
and  drop  status  as  applied  to  undergraduate  students  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Requirements  vary  with  the 
different  colleges  so  that  for  specific  cases  students  should 
confer  with  the  Assistant  and  Associate  Deans  at  their 
respective  college  offices.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
reports  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  indi¬ 
cate  that  fewer  students  on  a  percentage  basis  are  being 
placed  on  probation  or  drop  status  while  a  recent  Fol¬ 
low-up  Study  by  the  Office  of  Instructional  Research  in¬ 
dicates  that  70  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  men  who  entered 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1953  graduated  from  some 
four-year  degree-granting  college  or  university  by  1963. 

In  most  instances  probationary  status  serves  as  a 
warning  that  a  student  should  improve  his  scholastic 
standing  because  he  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress 
toward  requirements  for  graduation.  Students  who  fail 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  probation  or  who  fail 
to  make  normal  progress  toward  a  degree  by  repeated 
failures  and  low  averages  are  dropped  for  scholastic  defi¬ 
ciency.  Space  does  not  permit  an  explanation  of  all  pro¬ 
bation  and  drop  rules;  the  table  below  might  prove  helpful. 

Differences  exist  in  the  ways  the  different  colleges 
determine  semester  and  cumulative  grade  averages. 
Whereas  some  colleges  include  physical  education, 
R.O.T.C.,  and  foundation  religion  course  grades,  others 
exclude  them  from  semester  averages.  A  student’s  scho¬ 
lastic  average  is  computed  by  dividing  the  total  number 
of  grade  points  earned  by  the  total  number  of  credit 
hours  taken.  The  grade  points  earned  in  any  course  are 
attained  by  multiplying  the  credit  hours  of  the  course  by 
the  proper  grade  point. 

Grades  and  equivalent  grade  points  are: 

"A,”  excellent  =  5  points 
"B,"  good  =  4  points 
“C,"  fair  =  3  points 

"D,"  passing,  but  not  satisfactory  =  2  points 
“E,"  failure  =  1  point,  as  do  "Ab"  and  "Dr" 

Grade  points  for  each  course  are  determined  as  follows: 
Course  Grade  Grade  Value  Credit  Hours  Grade  Points 
Math.  Ill  A  5X5  25 

The  average  is  computed  as  follows: 

Total  Grade  Points 

Semester  Average  = - 

Total  Credit  Hours 

Excuses  from  final  examinations  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean  of  your  college.  Excuses  are  issued  only 
after  proper  documentation  or  physician’s  evidence  of 
illness  have  been  submitted. 
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PROBATION 


DROP 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 


COLLEGE 


Agriculture  1.  Failure  to  attain  an  average  of 

104  Mutnford  Hall 

2.  Failure  to  have  earned  a  cu¬ 
mulative  college  or  University 
of  Illinois  average  of  at  least 

a.  2.8  for  less  than  30  hours 

b.  2.9  for  30  to  59  hours 

c.  3.0  for  60  or  more  hours. 

3.  Any  student  not  subject  to 
drop  rules,  but  whose  cumula¬ 
tive  average  is  less  than  3.0, 
may  be  continued  on  proba¬ 
tion. 


Failure  to  pass  at  least  1 1  hours 
plus  attaining  a  3.0  average  re¬ 
sults  in  probation. 

Failure  to  pass  at  least  six  hours 
and  students  on  probation  who 
fail  to  attain  a  3.0  average  may 
not  register  except  by  petition. 

i,  etc. 


1.  Failure  to  attain  an  average  of 
2.0  or  better. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  an  average 
which  clears  the  probation 
level  established  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Dean. 

3.  Repeated  failure  to  attend 


Commerce  and  Business 
Administration 

214  David  Kinley  Hall 


1.  Failure  to  earn  a  3.0  semester 
average. 

2.  Failure  to  earn  a  3.0  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  average  results 
in  a  3.25  probation  if  total 
deficit  is  12  or  less  grade 
points  below  “C.” 

3.  As  grade  points  above  “C” 
are  earned,  probationary  stand¬ 
ards  are  reduced. 

4.  Seniors  below  3.0  college  grad¬ 
uation  requirements  are  placed 
on  probation. 

5.  Whenever  record  warrants  pro¬ 
bation  as  judged  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College. 


1.  Failure  to  earn  a  2.0  average. 

2.  Failure  to  make  probation  re¬ 
quirements  (if  student  is  able 
to  bring  his  cumulative  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  average  up 
to  3.0  he  is  not  dropped). 

3.  A  student  on  3.5  probation  is 
dropped  if  he  fails  to  make  a 
3.5  semester  average  or  at 
least  six  grade  points,  above  a 
“C”  semester  average. 

4.  No  consideration  for  readmis¬ 
sion  until  after  one  calendar 
year. 


Semester  average  includes  all 
University  of  Illinois  courses 
taken  during  the  semester  includ¬ 
ing  military,  physical  education, 
and  repeated  courses. 

University  of  Illinois  average  is 
a  summation  of  all  semesters  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  includ¬ 
ing  all  courses  passed  and  failed, 
accumulated  in  the  student’s  se¬ 
mester  averages. 


Education  1. 

105  Gregory  Hall 

2. 

3. 


Failure  to  earn  less  than  a  3.3 
average  in  any  semester. 

Must  earn  at  least  a  3.3  aver¬ 
age  during  his  next  semester 
in  attendance. 

Beyond  the  sophomore  year, 
there  must  be  Admission  to 
Advanced  Standing  in  Teacher 
Education  which  requires  a 
3.5  average  or  special  consid¬ 
eration. 


1.  Failure  to  meet  the  proba- 
tional  level  indicated. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  a  grade-point 
average  of  at  least  2.0. 

3.  Denial  of  admission  to  Ad¬ 
vanced  Standing  in  Teacher 
Education  may  subject  student 
to  drop  status. 

4.  May  be  dropped  if  grades  of 
“E”  or  “Ab”  are  received  in 
eight  or  more  semester  hours. 


Semester  averages  are  computed 
on  grades  in  all  courses  including 
physical  education,  military  train¬ 
ing,  and  religion  courses. 
Graduation  averages  are  com¬ 
puted  on  grades  in  all  courses 
which  count  toward  graduation 
(excludes  religion  courses). 


Engineering 


103  Civil  Engineering 
Hall 


1.  Failure  to  make  at  least  a  3.0 
average  in  any  semester. 

2.  Throughout  period  when  cu¬ 
mulative  University  of  Illinois 
average  is  less  than  3.0. 

3.  Student  on  3.25  probationary 
status  who  makes  3.25  semester 
average  but  whose  University 
of  Illinois  average  is  less  than 
3.0  continues  on  probationary 
status  until  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  average  becomes  at  least 
3.0. 

4.  Associate  Dean  of  College  has 
discretionary  power  to  waive 
the  probation  and  drop  rules 
for  unusual  cases  in  which 
these  rules  would  be  unfair  to 
the  student. 

5.  Student  may  be  placed  on  pro¬ 
bation  at  any  time  when,  in 
Associate  Dean’s  judgment, 
his  records  warrant  such 
action. 


1.  Failure  to  make  at  least  six 
hours  of  “C”  or  better  in  any 
semester,  exclusive  of  basic 
military  or  physical  education. 

2.  If  on  3.0  probation,  failure  to 
attain  at  least  a  3.0  semester 
average. 

3.  If  on  3.25  probation,  failure  to 
make  a  3.25  semester  average, 
unless  student  makes  at  least  a 
3.0  semester  average  and 
brings  University  of  Illinois 
average  up  to  3.0  or  higher. 

4.  If  after  60  hours  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  the  cumula¬ 
tive  University  of  Illinois  aver¬ 
age  falls  below  3.0. 


1.  Beginning  freshmen  who  make 
a  2.0  average  may  be  retained 
on  probation. 

2.  University  of  Illinois  average 
is  computed  by  including  all 
grades  in  all  courses  taken  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  (in¬ 
cludes  “E”  and  “Ab”  grades 
as  well  as  grades  in  repeated 
courses). 

3.  Graduation  average  does  not 
include  basic  military,  physical 
education,  courses  passed  by 
proficiency  examinations,  trans¬ 
fer  credit,  failed  grades,  and 
the  first  grade  received  in  a 
reported  course. 


PROBATION 


DROP 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 


COLLEGE 


Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
1 10  Archifecture 


1.  Failure  to  earn  at  least  a  3.0 
average  in  any  semester. 

2.  When  cumulative  average  for 
two  semesters  is  less  than  3.0, 
student  is  placed  on  a  3.25 
probation  and  continues  until 
cumulative  average  becomes 
3.0  or  higher. 

3.  Student  may  be  placed  on 
probationary  status  at  any  time 
when,  in  the  Associate  Dean’s 
judgment,  his  scholastic  record 
warrants  such  action. 


1.  If  student  fails  to  earn  a  2.0 
average  in  any  semester. 

2.  Failure  to  meet  the  probation 
requirements. 

3.  A  student  who  fails  to  make 
normal  progress  towards  a  de¬ 
gree  by  repeated  failure  of 
any  required  course. 


Semester  averages  include  all 
University  of  Illinois  work  taken 
including  physical  education  and 
basic  military.  (Foundation  reli¬ 
gion  course  grades  are  excluded.) 
Cumulative  averages  include: 

1.  All  University  of  Illinois 
courses. 

2.  Combination  of  University  of 
Illinois,  transfer,  and  founda¬ 
tion  religion  courses. 

Lowest  average  above  shall 
govern. 


Journalism  and 
Communications 
1 19  Gregory  Hall 


Any  student  who  fails  to  obtain 
an  average  of  at  least  3.25  in  any 
semester  is  placed  on  probation. 


Students  who  fail  to  obtain  a  3.25 
probation  average  during  a  se¬ 
mester  on  probation  or  who  fail 
to  maintain  a  3.0  minimum  aver¬ 
age  in  any  semester  are  dropped. 


For  admission  a  student  must 
have  a  3.5  average  in  56  or  more 
hours  of  college  work. 

Students  admitted  by  petition 
with  lower  averages  are  placed  on 
3.25  or  higher  probation. 


Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  1. 
294  Lincoln  Hall 

2. 


3. 


4. 


Failure  to  maintain  at  least  a 
3.0  average  in  any  session. 
Failure  to  maintain  a  cumula¬ 
tive  average  of  3.0  in  the  work 
done  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  or  in  work  done  here  and 
elsewhere. 

Attainment  of  junior  standing, 
56  hours  or  more,  with  a  cu¬ 
mulative  average  below  3.0  in 
the  work  done  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  or  in  the  work 
done  here  and  elsewhere. 
Failure  to  make  normal  prog¬ 
ress  toward  a  degree  because  of 
repeated  failure  of  a  required 
course  or  courses. 


A  student  may  be  dropped  who: 

1.  Does  such  poor  academic  work 
that  his  continuation  is  in  the 
opinion  of  the  deans  unprofit¬ 
able.  Even  in  good  academic 
standing,  such  a  student  may 
be  dropped. 

2.  Fails  to  meet  the  terms  of  his 
probation. 

3.  Must  make  more  than  a  4.0 
average  in  his  next  semester  in 
order  to  raise  either  his  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  average  or 
his  average  for  work  done  here 
and  elsewhere  to  3.0. 


Any  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
student  who  fails  to  maintain  a 
3.0  average  during  any  semester 
is  placed  on  “initial  probation” 
for  one  semester. 

At  the  end  of  a  semester  on  “ini¬ 
tial  probation”  a  student  who  fails 
to  meet  the  terms  of  his  probation 
is  placed  on  “terminal”  or  final 
probation. 

A  student  who  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  his  “terminal 
probation”  is  dropped  from  the 
college. 

All  grades  earned  in  all  courses 
are  used  in  compiling  student 
averages. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  set  by  their  curricula  (e.g., 
premedicine)  may  be  dropped 
from  the  curriculum  but  not 
dropped  from  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Physical  Education 

1. 

Failure  to  make  a  3.25  semes¬ 

1.  Failure  to  meet 

probation  re- 

107  Huff  Gymnasium 

ter  average  in  Teacher  Train¬ 

quirements. 

ing  Program. 

2.  Failure  to  pass 

at  least  six 

2. 

The  Dean  may  place  student 

hours  of  course 

work  in  any 

on  probation  at  any  time  when 
major  course  work  warrants 
such  action. 

semester. 

3. 

Students  in  field  of  Recreation 
must  maintain  3.0  or  above. 
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Advance  Enrolbnent  Plan  fo7' 

Continuing  Students 

Students  currently  enrolled  who  plan  to  continue  their 
studies  on  the  Urbana  campus  next  September  will  be  the 
first  to  participate  in  the  new  plan  for  the  advance  enrollment 
of  continuing  students.  The  plan,  designed  to  insure  continu¬ 
ing  students  of  appropriate  class  schedules,  can  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  listing  the  steps  to  be  followed  by  those  who 
participate: 

1.  During  the  period  between  April  13  and  May  1  students 
will  see  their  advisers  and  select  the  courses  and  sections  in 
which  they  plan  to  enroll  in  September.  Each  student  will 
complete  the  regular  Dean’s  Program  Card  listing  his  choice 
of  course  and  section.  These  cards,  containing  the  programs 
approved  by  the  adviser,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Records  where  a  clerical  staff  will  assemble 
the  class  cards  for  each  student  on  the  basis  of  his  request. 
Revisions  in  the  student’s  original  request  will  be  necessary 
when  sections  are  filled,  as  is  the  case  in  regular  registration. 
It  is  likely  that  the  number  of  these  changes  will  be  limited, 
however,  since  the  continuing  students  who  participate  in 
advance  enrollment  will  have  their  schedules  prepared  in 
advance  of  all  others. 

2.  A  printed  schedule  for  each  student  who  advance  en¬ 
rolled  will  be  prepared  and  mailed  to  the  student  on  or  about 
July  1.  Included  with  the  printed  schedule  will  be  a  letter  of 
information  and  a  card  to  be  used  in  submitting  the  advance 
deposit.*  Each  student  planning  to  return  in  September  who 
intends  to  follow  the  program  essentially  as  it  is  listed  in  his 
printed  schedule  will  be  required  to  return  the  advance  de¬ 
posit  by  August  1.  On  receipt  of  this  deposit,  the  student’s 
schedule  will  be  assured. 

3.  In  September,  students  who  participated  in  advance 
enrollment  and  who  submitted  their  advance  deposit  will 
need  only  to  report  to  their  college  office  at  the  assigned  time 
in  the  registration  schedule,  obtain  the  necessary  materials, 
and  report  to  the  Armory  for  the  payment  of  fees.  They  will 
not  be  required  to  discuss  course  choices,  select  courses,  or  be 
sectioned  into  classes,  since  this  will  have  been  completed 
during  advance  enrollment.  Appropriate  procedures  are  being 
developed  which  will  accommodate  those  advance  enrolled 
students  who  need  to  change  courses  for  sound  educational 
reasons.  Course  change  requests  will  be  considered  at  the 
time  the  student  secures  registration  materials  from  his  col¬ 
lege  office  in  September,  and  the  approved  changes  will  be 
completed  prior  to  the  payment  of  fees.  Advance  enrolled 

*  See  article  on  the  Advance  Deposit  Requirement  in  this 
issue. 


students  who  wish  to  make  changes  from  one  section  to 
another  within  a  course  will  be  able  to  make  their  requests  for 
such  changes  after  classes  begin,  following  regular  procedures 
for  section  changes. 

4.  Students  who  advance  enroll  but  do  not  submit  the 
advance  deposit,  as  well  as  all  continuing  students  who  do  not 
advance  enroll,  will  participate  in  the  regular  Armory  regis¬ 
tration  in  September  and  secure  schedules  based  on  the  staff 
and  facilities  available  at  that  time. 

The  plan  for  advance  enrollment  of  continuing  students 
makes  possible  a  number  of  advantages  to  students  and  to  the 
University. 

1.  The  plan  permits  earlier  advising  concerning  course 
choices  than  is  now  possible  for  many  students.  This  advising 
will  take  place  during  a  period  that,  for  many  faculty  and 
students,  is  less  crowded  than  registration  week  itself. 

2.  The  continuing  student  will  have  his  program  request 
considered  and  his  schedule  prepared  in  advance  of  other 
students.  This  assurance  of  a  completed  class  schedule  will 
be  especially  helpful  in  the  period  ahead,  when  available 
facilities  and  staff  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  anticipated 
increases  in  enrollment. 

3.  The  collection  of  program  requests  from  continuing 
students  in  advance  of  the  regular  registration  period  will 
permit  better  planning  by  departments  and  other  University 
offices,  since  they  will  have  an  earlier  indication  of  the  number 
of  student  requests  for  the  various  courses  and  sections.  This 
will  help  to  insure  the  maximum  use  of  facilities  and  the  best 
possible  assignment  of  staff. 

4.  The  advance  enrollment  plan  will  greatly  reduce  the 
Armory  registration  procedures  for  those  students  who  partic¬ 
ipate,  thus  simplifying  the  process  of  registration  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

At  the  time  the  student  sees  his  adviser  this  spring  and 
completes  his  choice  of  program  for  next  September,  he  will 
also  complete  a  special  form  listing  his  course  and  section 
requests.  This  special  form  will  be  used  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  the  use  of  a  computer  as  an  instrument  in  the 
assignment  of  students  to  classes  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  computer  program  is  designed  to  operate  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  clerical  operation  which  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  preparing  schedules  for  the  advance  enrolled  con¬ 
tinuing  students  this  spring.  The  computer  can,  however, 
complete  the  operation  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  same  task  manually.  It  also  provides, 
in  many  respects,  greater  flexibility.  The  results  of  the  com¬ 
puter  run  will  be  compared  with  the  actual  registration  for 
September  and  will  be  studied  carefully  to  determine  the 
possible  future  utilization  of  computer  facilities  in  the  regis¬ 
tration  system. 


Additional  and  more  detailed  information  will  be  made 
available  to  students  before  the  advising  program  begins  in 
April.  Associate  Dean  E.  E.  Oliver  of  the  Office  of  Admis¬ 
sions  and  Records  will  meet  with  student  groups  at  their 
invitation  to  answer  questions  or  discuss  any  points  in  the 
advance  enrollment  program.  Dean  Oliver  can  be  reached 
at  333-2300. 

Advance  Deposit  Requirement  Extended 

Since  1961,  a  non-refundable  advance  deposit  on  tuition 
and  fees  of  $30  has  been  required  of  all  new  undergraduate 
domestic  students  and,  more  recently,  new  students  in  the 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  By  action  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees  on  January  15,  1964,  the  advance  deposit 
plan  is  now  extended  to  include  the  following  groups: 

1.  New  College  of  Law  students. 

2.  New  domestic  graduate  students. 

3.  Readmitted  students. 

4.  Continuing  students  who  participate  in  the  advance 
enrollment  program*  and  wish  to  be  assured  of  schedules  for 
the  following  semester. 

5.  Students  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  who 
wish  to  transfer  to  Urbana  the  following  semester,  complete 
the  advance  enrollment  program,  and  be  assured  of  their 
schedules  for  the  following  semester. 

The  non-refundable  advance  deposit,  it  should  be  empha¬ 
sized,  is  not  an  additional  fee,  but  prepayment  of  a  portion 
of  the  fees  charged  at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  requirement  in  effect  since  1961  has  proved  its  value 
in  providing  more  reliable  data  concerning  the  number  of 
students  who  intend  to  enroll.  Prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  deposit  plan  for  new  undergraduate  students,  approxi¬ 
mately  68  per  cent  of  those  who  received  Permits  to  Enter 
registered.  With  the  deposit  plan,  approximately  91  per  cent 
of  those  who  have  made  this  deposit  during  the  past  three 
years  have  registered.  The  extension  of  the  deposit  plan  to 
additional  groups  of  students  will  provide  more  complete 
information  concerning  the  number  who  plan  to  enroll  and 
the  colleges  and  curricula  in  which  they  intend  to  register, 
thus  helping  to  afford  maximum  opportunities  for  student 
enrollment  and  choice  of  programs. 

The  extension  of  the  deposit  plan  to  continuing  students 
who  participate  in  advance  enrollment  will  insure  these 
students  of  appropriate  class  schedules.  Beginning  this  spring, 
students  will  consult  with  their  advisers  concerning  courses 
for  the  fall  semester  and  will  complete  the  necessary  registra¬ 
tion  forms.  On  the  basis  of  their  course  request,  schedules 
will  be  prepared  and  mailed  to  them  during  the  summer. 

The  students  will  be  required  to  submit  the  advance  de¬ 
posit  of  $30  as  evidence  of  their  intention  to  return  to  the 
University  and  of  their  acceptance  of  their  course  schedules. 
Thus,  continuing  students  who  indicate  by  returning  their 
deposit  that  they  plan  to  enroll  in  September  will  have  the 
assurance  of  a  completed  and  appropriate  class  schedule. 

Certain  groups  of  students  will  be  exempt  from  payment 
of  the  deposit:  continuing  undergraduates  with  scholarships 
that  cover  the  complete  cost  of  their  tuition  and  fees;  gradu¬ 
ate  students  with  awards  of  a  fellowship,  assistantship,  or 
tuition  and  fee  waiver;  and  doctoral  candidates  who  have 
passed  their  preliminary  examinations. 

Since  available  facilities  and  staff  at  the  University  of 

*  See  article  on  the  Advance  Enrollment  Plan  in  this  issue. 


Illinois  will  be  inadequace  to  meet  anticipated  increases  in 
enrollment  in  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs,  im¬ 
proved  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  both  prospective  and  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled  students  becomes  essential.  The  extension  of 
the  deposit  requirement  will  make  advance  planning  possible, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  full  utilization  of  the  University’s 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  students. 

Associate  Dean  E.  E.  Oliver  of  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records  will  meet  with  student  groups  at  their  invitation 
to  answer  questions  or  discuss  any  points  in  the  advance 
deposit  program.  Dean  Oliver  can  be  reached  at  333-2300. 

Comments  and  Suggestions 

The  February  issue  of  the  Student  Newsletter  is  No.  5  in 
the  1963-64  series.  This  Newsletter  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  The  editor  would  welcome  from  students  ap¬ 
praisals  of  the  content  to  date  and  suggestions  for  further 
issues.  Especially  useful  would  be  topics  which  readers  would 
like  to  have  included  in  the  remaining  issues  for  this  year. 

Criticisms,  comments,  and  suggestions  may  be  mailed  to 
the  editor.  Dean  Fred  FI.  Turner,  310  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing,  610  East  John  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Income  Tax  and  Students 

Students  who  had  jobs  during  the  summer  vacation  or 
part-time  jobs  are  reminded  by  Jay  Philpott,  Director  of  the 
Springfield  District  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  of  the 
special  provision  in  the  tax  law  which  allows  a  parent,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  claim  a  son  or  daughter  as  a  de¬ 
pendent  even  though  the  student  has  income  of  more  than 
$600  and  files  his  own  income  tax  return. 

This  special  provision  applies  to  all  full-time  students, 
regardless  of  their  age.  Exemptions  in  these  cases  may  be 
claimed  by  the  parents  if  they  contribute  more  than  half  of 
the  student’s  support  regardless  of  the  amount  earned  by  the 
student.  (This  same  provision  applies  to  children  under  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  whether  or  not  they  are  in  school.)  The 
student,  if  he  is  nineteen  or  over,  must  be  engaged  in  full¬ 
time  study  at  a  recognized  educational  institution  for  at  least 
five  months  of  the  taxable  year.  Attendance  at  night  school 
while  holding  a  daytime  job  does  not  qualify;  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  part-time  attendance. 

Even  if  a  student  is  listed  as  a  dependent  on  his  parent’s 
return,  he  may  still  claim  his  own  exemption  on  his  return. 
The  employer  will  have  furnished  the  student  W-2  forms 
before  January  31,  1964.  These  forms  show  total  earnings 
and  the  amount  of  federal  tax  withheld.  These  two  figures 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  student  must  file  a  return. 
A  return  must  be  filed  if  the  gross  income  including  earnings 
for  the  year  is  over  $600.  Even  though  total  earnings  are  less 
than  $600,  if  income  tax  was  withheld  from  the  wages,  a 
return  should  also  be  filed  to  have  the  withheld  tax  refunded. 
These  returns  go  to  the  Office  of  the  District  Director  in  the 
area  of  the  student’s  home. 

Answers  to  any  questions  regarding  individual  cases  may 
be  obtained  by  phoning  or  visiting  the  local  Internal  Revenue 
Service  office,  352-5177. 

The  University  Centennial 

The  period  February  28,  1967,  to  March  2,  1968,  has  been 
officially  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  Centen- 
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nial  Year  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  freshman  class 
which  entered  in  September,  1963,  and  is  scheduled  to  gradu¬ 
ate  in  June,  1967,  has  been  officially  named  the  Centennial 
Class.  The  Committee  on  the  Centennial  has  been  appointed 
and  has  held  its  organizational  meetings.  This  Committee  is 
composed  of  faculty,  staff,  administrators,  students,  and 
alumni.  Mr.  Dan  Taylor,  President  of  the  Student  Senate,  is 
the  official  student  representative  on  the  Centennial  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Committee  is  sponsoring  various  projects  and  items  to  be 
included  in  the  Centennial  Year  Program  and  suggestions  for 
such  items  and  projects  are  welcomed. 

Suggestions  may  be  filed  with  Mr.  Taylor  at  the  Student 
Senate  Office,  270  Illini  Union,  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Centennial  Committee,  Dean  Fred  H.  Turner,  310  Student 
Services  Building. 

The  James  Scholars 

Three  valedictorians  and  two  salutatorians  have  come  from 
the  James  Scholar  Program,  established  four  and  one-half 
years  ago  to  encourage  and  provide  special  opportunities  for 
superior  students.  James  Scholars  enrolled  during  the  first 
semester  this  year  totaled  1,457. 

Mid-year  valedictorian  Marilyn  A.  McCord  and  saluta- 
torian  Gary  S.  David  were  among  them.  Last  June,  Ronald 
W.  Longacker,  valedictorian,  and  Linda  L.  Turner,  saluta- 
torian,  were  James  Scholars.  At  mid-year  a  year  ago,  Lorinne 
F.  Lane,  co-valedictorian,  was  a  James  Scholar. 

High  honors  came  last  year  also  to  Phillip  H.  Martin, 
James  Scholar  who  was  graduated  in  June  and  received  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship. 

The  seventy-five  James  Scholars  who  received  their  de¬ 
grees  last  year,  at  mid-year  or  June,  included  also  two  who 
received  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships,  one  a  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  Fellowship,  five  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  Fellowships,  one  a  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship,  two 
University  of  Illinois  Fellowships,  and  fourteen  University  of 
Illinois  assistantships. 

During  their  undergraduate  careers,  thirteen  James  Schol¬ 
ars  were  elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
twenty-two  in  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  Thirteen  were  listed  on 
Bronze  Tablet. 

Approximately  3  per  cent  of  each  year’s  entering  freshman 
class,  chosen  on  the  basis  of  records,  tests,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  high  school  principals  and  teachers,  become  James 
Scholars.  Transfers  and  other  students  already  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  who  have  less  than  forty  credit  hours  may  apply  to 
become  James  Scholars. 

Students  in  the  James  Scholar  Program  may  enroll  in 
special  courses  and  sections  designed  to  let  them  use  their 
full  academic  capabilities,  are  permitted  to  preregister  and 
to  make  special  adjustments  in  their  programs  to  fit  their 
exceptional  abilities,  have  special  honors  advisers,  and  use 
special  study  rooms. 

Of  1,457  James  Scholars  enrolled  in  the  first  semester. 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  had  977,  Engineering  215,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Business  Administration  90,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
74,  Agriculture  67,  Education  17,  Physical  Education  11, 
and  Journalism  and  Communications  6. 

The  program  is  named  after  Dr.  Edmund  Janes  James, 
who  headed  the  University  from  1906  to  1920  and  was  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  presidents. 

The  program  is  directed  by  Professor  Robert  E.  Johnson, 
a  distinguished  physiologist,  who  gave  up  headship  of  the 


physiology  department  to  give  his  attention  to  the  University 
Honors  Program.  The  James  Center  is  at  1205  West  Oregon 
Street,  Urbana. 

The  Honors  Program  office  serves  also  all  superior  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  off-campus  awards,  including  national 
awards  such  as  Marshall,  Churchill,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Dan- 
forth,  and  the  like,  and  for  study  abroad  such  as  Fulbright 
awards.  This  area  is  headed  by  Professor  Robert  L.  Schneider. 

Changes  of  Address 

With  expanding  enrollments,  it  is  getting  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  students  changing  addresses.  And 
with  increasing  use  of  computers  and  other  electronic  devices, 
up-to-date  addresses  are  more  important  than  ever. 

Regulations  state  that  every  undergraduate  student  must 
maintain  his  correct,  current  addresses  —  both  at  home  and 
on  campus  — •  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Although  this  is  a  requirement,  it  is  also  a  service,  since 
it  enables  students  to  receive  all  official  communications,  to 
be  located  by  friends  visiting  the  campus,  and  to  be  reached 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

Changes,  following  registration,  in  the  local  address  and 
phone  number  or  the  home  address  of  any  student  should  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
100a  Administration  Building,  at  Window  15  or  17. 

Completion  of  a  single  form  will  result  in  notification  of 
the  changes  to  all  University  offices  and  the  correction  of 
student  records. 

It  will  mean  also  that  any  information  sent  out  during  the 
semester  will  reach  students  and  their  parents  at  the  proper 
address. 

The  State  of  the  University,  1963-64 

President  David  D.  Henry  issued  his  annual  message  on 
“The  State  of  the  University”  on  January  14,  1964.  The 
following  excerpt  from  this  message  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  students  in  the  University: 

“This  approach  governing  decisions  as  to  distribution  of 
resources  among  programs  and  staff  must  also  apply  to  ad¬ 
missions  at  all  levels.  Only  students  who  can  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities,  and  by  their  presence  contribute  to  the 
educational  environment  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  all, 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend.  The  process  of  securing  an 
education  is  both  an  individual  and  a  community  experience, 
and  those  who  enter  without  serious  purpose  not  only  waste 
their  time,  they  lower  the  level  of  the  group  achievement  and 
thus  detract  from  the  best  use  of  resources. 

“In  turn,  we  must  not  waste  the  students’  time.  Today 
the  demands  crowding  in  on  the  curriculum  are  immense; 
the  explosion  of  knowledge,  the  expansion  in  range,  the  more 
sophisticated  skills  required,  make  great  demands  upon  the 
brief  period  of  formal  education.  Some  have  advocated  the 
expansion  of  the  undergraduate  program  from  four  to  five 
years.  More  to  the  point,  I  believe,  is  a  re-examination  of 
how  we  are  using  the  students’  four  years.  Are  there  activities 
and  are  there  programs  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  education  in  relationship  to  other  claims  on  his  time? 
Are  there  activities  and  programs  which  give  to  the  student 
what  he  could  better  acquire  after  his  formal  education  —  at 
other  places?  Are  there  better  ways  to  help  students  organize 
their  time  —  in  independent  study,  in  extra-class  activity,  in 
a  more  efficient  academic  calendar?  Are  we  prepared  to 
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experiment,  in  the  spirit  of  the  inquiring  scholar,  with  the 
newer  visual,  auditory,  and  library  aids  to  teaching  and 
learning? 

“Related  to  this  discussion  is  a  consideration  of  the  general 
quality  of  the  student  body.  We  know  that  student  quality 
has  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  as 
well  as  upon  the  intellectual  environment  for  the  total  edu¬ 
cational  experience  of  the  individual  student.  We  may  be 
gratified  at  the  impressive  record  of  change  on  this  point 
over  the  past  decade.  Much  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
improved  articulation  with  the  high  schools,  including  changes 
in  admissions  practices,  the  advanced  placement  and  the 
honors  programs,  the  enlargement  of  scholarship  awards  and 
other  student  financial  aids,  pre-orientation  counseling,  and 
the  availability  of  improved  housing.  Most  important  of  all 
has  been  the  self-selection  process  which  has  resulted  from 
the  continuing  public  representation  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  as  a  place  for  serious  students  and  quality  academic 
performance.” 

Military  Requirements 

The  following  is  from  a  memorandum  issued  by  Acting 
Provost  J.  W.  Peltason,  under  date  of  January  9,  1964,  to 
Deans  and  Directors  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus: 

“You  have  recently  received  a  notice  indicating  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  approved  a  recommendation  from  the 
Urbana-Champaign  Senate  that  effective  September  1,  1964, 
the  University  of  Illinois  substitute  voluntary  basic  programs 
in  Air  Force  and  Army  ROTC  for  the  requirement  of  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training  for  male  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

“The  following  statement  concerning  procedure  in  regis¬ 
tration  of  undergraduate  students  in  basic  programs  in  Air 
Force  and  Army  ROTC  should  be  furnished  by  the  college 
offices  to  all  those  who  are  advising  students: 

“Beginning  with  registration  for  the  first  semester  of  the 
academic  year  1964-65,  basic  programs  in  Air  Force  and 
Army  ROTC  become  voluntary.  Until  that  time  rules  pres¬ 
ently  in  effect  will  apply.” 

Selective  Service 

Recent  presidential  directives  pertaining  to  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  have  changed  the  outlook  for  many  college  students, 


particularly  young  single  men.  The  first  such  change  resulted 
from  an  order  issued  by  the  late  President  Kennedy,  delaying 
the  induction  of  married  men  without  children.  Observance 
of  this  order  increases  chances  that  a  single  student  may  be 
inducted  before  graduation,  unless  he  seeks  deferment.  To 
request  deferment,  a  student  should  call  at  window  20,  Main 
Floor,  Administration  Building  (East),  requesting  that  a 
copy  of  Form  109  be  sent  to  his  local  Selective  Service  Board, 
certifying  that  he  is  a  full-time  student. 

Another  order,  this  one  issued  recently  by  President 
Johnson,  directs  Selective  Service  Boards  to  send  registrants 
reaching  age  eighteen  after  January  1,  1964,  for  examination 
as  soon  as  possible  following  their  eighteenth  birthday.  As 
soon  as  examining  facilities  are  prepared.  Boards  will  order 
many  registrants  to  report  for  examination  soon  after  they 
register.  Men  who  are  in  college  will  not  be  required  to  take 
examinations  immediately.  However,  Form  109  is  the  only 
evidence  a  Board  may  accept  that  a  registrant  is  a  college 
student  in  good  standing. 

Calendar 


March  2,  Monday . University  Day 

(University  opened  1868) 

March  26,  Thursday . Midsemester  grades  due 

March  28,  Saturday . Spring  vacation  begins 

(12:00  noon) 

April  6,  Monday . Spring  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 

May  1,  Friday . Honors  Day 

May  1,  Friday-May  3,  Sunday . Mother’s  Day  Weekend 

May  25,  Monday-June  3,  Wednesday . Final  examinations 

June  13,  Saturday . Commencement 

June  15,  Monday . Registration  for  summer  session 

June  16,  Tuesday . Classes  begin 

August  7,  Friday- August  8,  Saturday . Final  examinations 

Sept.  15,  Tuesday-Sept.  19,  Saturday . Registration 

Sept.  21,  Monday . Instruction  begins 
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Museums  aud  Exhibits 

There  have  been  several  responses  from  students  to  an 
item  in  the  February  Letter  seeking  suggestions  for  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  included  in  the  Student  Newsletter.  One  such 
suggestion  requested  the  publication  of  the  list  of  mu¬ 
seums  and  exhibits  with  their  locations  and  the  hours 
that  they  are  open.  The  following  may  be  helpful : 

Krannert  Art  Museum . Krannert  Art  Museum 

Open  Monday  through  Saturday  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 
and  1:00  to  5:00  p.m.,  Sunday  2:00  to  5:00  p.m. 

Classical  and  European  Culture  Museum. .  .401  Lincoln  Hall 
Open  Monday  through  Friday  2:30  to  5:00  p.m.,  Saturday 
9:30  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  Sunday  2:30  to  5:00  p.m. 
(Elevator  at  northwest  corner  of  building.) 

Natural  History  Museum . Natural  History  Building 

Open  Monday  through  Saturday  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Student  Architecture  Exhibits.  .Gallery,  Architecture  Building 
Open  Monday  through  Saturday  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Student  Art  Exhibits . Corridors,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Building 

Open  Monday  through  Saturday  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Special  Exhibits . Corridors,  Library 

Gallery,  Illini  Union 

Library  exhibits  open  Monday  through  Thursday  8:00  a.m. 
to  10:00  p.m.,  Friday  and  Saturday  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Illini  Union  exhibits  open  Monday  through  Thursday 
8:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.,  Friday  and  Saturday  8:00  a.m. 
to  1:00  a.m.,  Sunday  8:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 

Drivers  License 

The  following  is  a  friendly  tip  to  upperclassmen  who 
may  be  nearing  the  first  expiration  of  their  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Operator’s  License.  You  might  be  wise  to  check 
the  expiration  date  on  your  present  motor  vehicle  driver’s 
license.  These  are  issued  for  three-year  periods  and  ex¬ 
pire  on  your  birthday.  No  notice  is  sent  reminding  the 
holder  of  such  a  license  as  to  when  it  must  be  renewed 
and,  if  the  expiration  date  is  passed,  the  holder  may  be 
involved  in  a  new  examination  before  securing  the  re¬ 
newal.  Renewal  according  to  schedule  and  at  the  right 
date  avoids  the  necessity  of  a  new  examination. 

Advance  Enrollment 
of  Continuing  Students 

The  following  statement  has  been  issued  by  Acting 
Provost  J.  W.  Peltason,  in  regard  to  Advance  Enrollment 


of  Continuing  Students  at  Urbana.  It  will  prove  useful 
to  students  who  are  presently  enrolled  and  who  seek 
further  information  about  procedures. 

After  consultation  with  and  approval  of  the  deans  and 
directors  of  academic  divisions,  the  advance  enrollment  pro¬ 
gram  for  continuing  students  has  been  approved. 

A  major  objective  of  this  program  is  to  permit  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  the  optimum  number  of  students  for  the  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  and  physical  facilities  available.  The  collection  of 
program  requests  from  continuing  students  in  advance  of  the 
regular  registration  period  will  make  possible  better  planning 
by  departments  and  other  University  offices,  since  they  will 
have  an  earlier  indication  of  the  number  of  student  requests 
for  the  various  courses  and  sections. 

The  plan  for  advance  enrollment  of  continuing  students 
provides  other  advantages  to  advisers  and  students. 

1.  By  separating  advising  from  fall  registration,  improved 
advising  will  be  possible.  Advisers  will  see  students  during 
regular  office  hours  this  spring,  and  thus  will  see  fewer  stu¬ 
dents  during  fall  registration. 

2.  The  continuing  student  will  have  his  program  request  con¬ 
sidered  and  his  schedule  prepared  in  advance  of  all  other 
students.  This  assurance  of  a  completed  class  schedule  will 
be  especially  helpful  in  the  period  ahead,  when  available 
facilities  and  staff  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  anticipated 
increases  in  enrollment. 

3.  The  advance  enrollment  plan  will  greatly  reduce  the 
Armory  registration  procedures  for  those  students  who 
participate. 

The  schedule  for  the  initiation  of  advance  enrollment  in 
the  spring  of  1964  for  first  semester  1964-65  classes  follows: 

1.  During  the  period  between  April  13  and  May  1,  students 
will  see  their  advisers  and  select  the  courses  and  sections 
in  which  they  plan  to  enroll  in  September.  A  clerical  staff 
in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  will  assemble  the 
class  cards  for  each  student  on  the  basis  of  his  request. 
Revisions  in  the  student’s  original  request  will  be  necessary 
when  sections  are  filled,  as  is  the  case  in  regular  registra¬ 
tion.  Information  concerning  the  number  of  students  in 
each  course  and  section  will  be  available  to  departments 
as  a  basis  for  adjustments  in  the  size  or  number  of  sections. 

2.  During  the  summer,  students  who  advance  enrolled  will 
receive  a  copy  of  their  schedule.  Those  who  return  an 
advance  deposit  on  tuition  and  fees  of  $30  by  August  1  will 
be  assured  of  their  schedules.  Students  exempt  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  tuition  and  fees  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
advance  deposit. 

3.  In  September,  no  adviser  conferences  will  be  required  with 
the  continuing  students  and  beginning  freshmen  who  have 
enrolled  in  advance,  except  for  those  who  request  course 
changes. 


At  the  time  the  student  sees  his  adviser  this  spring  and 
completes  his  choice  of  program  for  next  September,  he  will 
also  complete  a  special  form  listing  his  course  and  section 
requests.  This  special  form  will  be  used  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  the  use  of  a  computer  as  an  instrument  in  the 
assignment  of  students  to  classes  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  computer  program  is  designed  to  operate  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  clerical  operation  which  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  preparing  schedules  for  the  advance  enrolled  con¬ 
tinuing  students  this  spring.  The  computer  can,  however, 
complete  the  operation  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  same  task  manually.  It  also  provides, 
in  many  respects,  greater  flexibility.  The  results  of  the  com¬ 
puter  run  will  be  compared  with  the  actual  registration  for 
September  and  will  be  studied  carefully  to  determine  the  pos¬ 
sible  future  utilization  of  computer  facilities  in  the  registration 
system. 

Additional  and  more  detailed  information  will  be  made 
available  to  the  instructional  staff,  through  the  deans  and 
directors  and  department  heads,  as  the  operational  procedures 
for  the  advance  enrollment  of  continuing  students  are  more 
fully  developed. 

Application  Deadlines 
for  Admission  in  September 

Dr.  C.  W.  Sanford,  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
has  issued  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  applica¬ 
tion  deadlines  at  the  Urbana  campus  for  admission,  or 
readmission,  to  the  University  in  September,  1964.  This 
information  w’ill  be  particularly  helpful  to  those  students 
who  are  presently  registered  and  who  may  be  questioned 
by  friends  in  high  schools  whom  they  see  during  the 
coming  spring  vacation. 

The  University  has  established  the  following  deadline 
dates  for  accepting  completed  applications  for  admission  or 
readmission  to  the  University  at  Urbana-Champaign  for 
September,  1964: 

In  the  case  of  domestic  students  seeking  admission  or  re¬ 
admission,  the  final  date  is  August  31,  1964  (two  weeks 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  registration  period); 

In  the  case  of  foreign  students  seeking  admission  who  have 
not  attended  a  college  or  university  in  the  United  States, 
the  final  date  is  August  3,  1964  (six  weeks  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  the  registration  period); 

In  the  case  of  foreign  students  seeking  admission  or  readmis¬ 
sion  who  have  attended  a  college  or  university  in  the  United 
States,  the  final  date  is  August  31,  1964  (two  weeks  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  the  registration  period). 

To  be  considered  complete,  applications  must  include  all  nec¬ 
essary  credentials.  The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  is 
authorized  to  accept  applications  after  deadline  dates  but 
only  “.  .  .  under  exceptional  circumstances  which  patently 
justify  special  consideration.” 

In  certain  specialized  programs,  special  application  dates 
have  been  established  as  follows: 

Students  with  serious  permanent  physical  handicaps  must 
apply  for  admission  before  June  15  for  the  first  semester; 
before  December  15  for  the  second  semester;  and  before 
May  15  for  the  summer  session. 


Closing  dates  for  applications  from  transfer  students  desiring 
to  enroll  in  the  combined  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  five-year  program  are  August  1  for  the  first  semes¬ 
ter;  December  1  for  the  second  semester;  and  May  1  for 
the  summer  session. 

Complete  applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veter¬ 
inary  Medicine  should  be  received  no  later  than  April  15 
prior  to  September  admission. 

Stevenson  to  Speak 
at  Honors  Day  Convocation 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  will  deliver  the  University  of  Illinois 
Honors  Day  Convocation  address  May  1  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  President  David  D.  Henry  has  announced. 

A  frequent  visitor  to  the  University  of  Illinois  campus 
while  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois  1949-53,  Stevenson 
delivered  the  commencement  address  in  June,  1949.  He 
also  spoke  in  the  University  Forum  series  in  1959. 

A  resident  of  Libertyville,  Illinois,  Ambassador  Ste¬ 
venson  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  on  February  5,  1900.  He 
received  an  A.B.  degree  in  1922  from  Princeton  and  a 
J.D.  degree  in  1926  from  Northwestern. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1926  and  until 
1941  practiced  law  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  senior  partner 
in  the  legal  firm  of  Stevenson,  Rifkind  &  Wirtz  1955-60. 

Stevenson  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  1952  and  again  in  1956. 

His  distinguished  career  includes  service  as  assistant 
to  the  secretary  of  navy,  1941-44;  assistant  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  1945;  and  United  States  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  1946-47. 

He  was  appointed  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1960. 

University  Raises  Position 
as  Source  of  Doctorate  Degrees 

The  University  of  Illinois,  which  ranked  ninth  in  the 
nation  as  a  source  of  doctorate  degrees  in  1920-24,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  second  postion  in  1960-61,  a  growth  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  institution  in  the  ten  leading  universities 
in  this  area.  This  fact  is  revealed  in  a  study  just 
published  by  the  National  Research  Council  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  study  encompassed  two  five-year  periods,  1920-24 
and  1955-59,  and  a  shorter  two-year  period,  1960-61.  In 
1920-24,  Illinois  ranked  ninth  and  did  not  raise  that 
position  in  the  following  decade,  at  one  point  dropping 
to  twelfth.  The  rise  since  that  time  has  been  steady. 

In  the  1955-59  period,  Illinois  was  third  behind 
Columbia  University  and  Wisconsin.  In  1960-61,  Illinois 
supplanted  Wisconsin  as  second,  with  Columbia  still 
remaining  as  the  leading  source  of  doctorates.  Following 
these  three  institutions  in  1960-61  were  Harvard,  Cali- 
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fornia,  New  York  University,  Michigan,  Ohio  State, 
Cornell,  and  Minnesota. 

The  study  also  analyzed  total  doctorates  conferred 
from  1920  to  1961  in  which  Illinois  ranked  fifth  behind 
Columbia,  Wisconsin,  Harvard,  and  Chicago. 

Of  interest  in  this  study  was  that  it  considered  bac¬ 
calaureate  origins  of  persons  earning  doctorates.  In 
each  case  the  parent  university  was  the  largest  source, 
but  Illinois  ranked  as  the  second  largest  baccalaureate 
degree  source  of  doctorates  awarded  at  five  other  institu¬ 
tions,  Wisconsin,  Cornell,  Purdue,  Chicago,  and  North¬ 
western.  The  University  of  Chicago  was  the  second 
largest  baccalaureate  source  of  doctorates  earned  at 
Illinois. 

Committee  on  Implementation 
of  Voluntary  R.O.T.C. 

President  David  D.  Henry  has  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Implementation  of  Voluntary 
R.O.T.C.  and  Coordination  of  Related  Actions:  Paul 
R.  Shaffer,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Associate  Provost 
for  Undergraduate  Affairs,  Chairman;  William  R.  Bog- 
gess.  Professor  of  Forestry;  Colonel  H.  L.  Dorsett,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Military  Science;  Harold  W.  Hannah,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Law  and  of  Veterinary  Medical  Law; 
E.  Eugene  Oliver,  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records,  ex  officio',  and  Stanley  H.  Pierce,  Professor  of 
General  Engineering  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering. 

The  letter  of  appointment  dated  December  27,  1963, 
contained  the  following  paragraphs: 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  will  prepare  a  report 
which  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  departments  and 
colleges  to  describe  the  current  status  of  R.O.T.C.  matters 
as  they  relate  to  student  advisement  and  that  it  will  focus 
attention  on  problems  where  decisions  are  required  by  exist¬ 
ing  agencies  and  offices. 

My  over-all  concern  is  that  the  University  should  make  a 
smooth  transition  from  required  to  voluntary  R.O.T.C.,  that 
students  have  adequate  opportunity  to  understand  the  place 
of  the  R.O.T.C.  in  the  University  program,  and  that  certain 
decisions  which  should  be  made  for  these  purposes  should  be 
made  promptly.  Related  are  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  for  improvement  of  instmction.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  the  historic  interest  of  the  University  in  the  success  of 
the  R.O.T.C.  program  should  be  sustained. 


University  Among  Top  Ten  in  Signed 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Articles 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  fifth  among  American 
universities  and  eighth  among  all  universities  of  the 
world  in  the  number  of  faculty  members  who  con¬ 
tributed  signed  articles  in  the  1960  edition  of  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica. 

A  published  statement  by  the  editors  reports  that  the 
top-ranking  American  universities  which  supplied  signed 
articles  were  University  of  Chicago,  California,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Illinois,  Yale,  and  Michigan  in  that  order. 
Three  English  universities  were  also  among  the  top  ten, 
the  University  of  London  ranking  second  to  Chicago, 
Cambridge  fourth,  and  Oxford  fifth. 

Calendar 

March  26,  Thursday . Midsemester  grades  due 

March  28,  Saturday . Spring  vacation  begins 

(12:00  noon) 

April  6,  Monday . Spring  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 

April  13,  Monday-May  1,  Friday.  .  .Continuing  students 
meet  with  advisers  for  advance  enrollment 

May  1,  Friday . Honors  Day 

May  1,  Friday-May  3,  Sunday.  .  .Mother’s  Day  weekend 

May  25,  Monday-June  3,  Wednesday . Final 

examinations 

June  13,  Saturday . Commencement 

June  15,  Monday . Registration  for  summer  session 

June  16,  Tuesday . Classes  begin 

August  7,  Friday-August  8,  Saturday . Final 

examinations 

August  31,  Monday . Final  date  for  acceptance  of 

application  for  admission  in 
September,  1964 

Sept.  15,  Tuesday-Sept.  19,  Saturday . Registration 

Sept.  21,  Monday . Instruction  begins 
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FROM  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  •  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  BULLETIN 


No.  7,  April  15,  1964 


Report  to  the  University  Senate 
on  Student  Discipline 

The  following  report  has  been  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  University  Senate  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Discipline. 

As  part  of  its  normal  routines,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Student  Discipline  considers  procedural  and  sub¬ 
stantive  changes  in  the  disciplinary  process.  During  the 
last  several  years,  the  Committee  has  given  more  system¬ 
atic  attention  to  the  disciplinary  system  and,  in  view 
of  the  national  and  local  interest  in  these  matters,  a  brief 
progress  report  is  in  order.  This  report  deals  with  rules, 
procedures,  jurisdiction,  and  information  and  notes  the 
actions  that  have  been  taken  and  those  that  are  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  immediate  future. 

I.  RULES 

A  variety  of  University  agencies  issue  rules  relevant 
to  their  own  concerns,  and  students  are  subject  to  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  for  violating  these  rules.  (Violations  that 
stem  from  academic  work  present  special  problems  and 
the  new  Senate  Committee  regulations  with  respect  to 
these  matters  are  contained  in  a  separate  report  on 
page  3.)  Rules  and  regulations  governing  student  con¬ 
duct  are  not  contained  in  a  single  document  and  they 
have  never  been  considered  in  terms  of  a  comprehensive 
overview.  Preparatory  to  such  a  review,  on  October  16, 
1963,  the  Senate  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Robert 
Auler,  a  law  student,  to  codify  all  regulations.  As  part 
of  his  assignment,  Mr.  Auler  is  reviewing  the  decisions 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Student  Discipline  in 
order  to  extract  the  “common  law”  that  has  developed 
during  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  Auler’s  report  is  expected  this  spring  and  it  will 
furnish  the  basis  for  an  extended  study  of  the  rules  by 
the  Senate  Committee. 

II.  PROCEDURES 

Last  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Student  Discipline 
prepared  a  series  of  recommendations  to  improve  its  own 
procedures  and  to  clarify  the  interrelations  among  the 
several  disciplinary  agencies.  Other  groups  such  as  the 
Student  Senate  have  submitted  recommendations  dealing 
with  these  same  topics. 

On  December  9,  1963,  the  Chairman  appointed  an 
ad  hoc  committee  consisting  of  Paul  Shaffer,  Associate 
Provost  for  Undergraduate  Affairs,  as  Chairman;  Pro¬ 


fessor  Ray  L.  Hays,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Student  Discipline;  Miriam  Shelden,  Dean  of  Women; 
Carl  Knox,  Dean  of  Men;  Daniel  Taylor,  President  of 
the  Student  Senate;  and  W.  Thomas  Morgan,  Security 
Officer.  The  ad  hoc  committee  is  to  consider  these 
several  proposals  and  provide  the  Senate  Committee  with 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  entire  disciplinary  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  Senate  Committee  will  then  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  and  within  its  jurisdiction  to  imple¬ 
ment  revision  in  our  disciplinary  procedures. 

Among  the  questions  that  the  Senate  Committe  ex¬ 
pects  to  deal  with  are  the  following:  Is  the  present 
delegation  of  Subcommittee  jurisdiction  to  the  housing 
units  appropriate?  Are  the  present  procedures  for  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  decisions  of  the  housing  units  satisfactory? 
Should  a  separate  committee  be  created  to  handle  minor 
traffic  offenses  and  should  appeals  from  this  committee 
be  permitted?  What  role,  if  any,  should  the  Personnel 
Deans  (Deans  of  Students,  Men,  and  Women)  have  in 
the  disciplinary  process?  Who  should  determine  whether 
to  bring  a  student  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Student 
Discipline  for  violations  of  University  regulations?  How 
far  should  the  Subcommittee  go  in  formalizing  its  hear¬ 
ing  procedures?  Should  the  Subcommittee  pattern  its 
procedures  primarily  as  a  quasi- judicial  body  or  as  a 
counseling  bureau  or  as  something  else?  Are  present 
procedures  for  handling  appeals  from  the  Subcommittee 
to  the  Senate  Committee  adequate?  What  responsibili¬ 
ties,  if  any,  should  be  vested  in  the  Subcommittee  to 
propose  substantive  changes  in  rules  governing  student 
conduct? 

While  waiting  for  this  comprehensive  review,  several 
new  procedural  rules  have  been  put  into  effect  during 
the  last  few  years.  For  example: 

A.  The  University  Statutes  have  always  made  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  right  of  the  student  to  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Discipline  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Discipline.  This  fact  has  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Regulations  Applying  to  Undergraduate  Stu¬ 
dents,  and  students  were  not  always  clear  as  to  their 
rights.  Students  seeking  to  appeal  cases  were  advised  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Discipline 
and/or  by  the  Dean  of  Students  as  to  their  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  and  as  to  procedures.  In  1961,  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  adopted  the  policy  that  any  student  seeking  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Subcommittee  was 
granted  that  privilege. 


B.  In  March,  1964,  a  decision  was  made  to  adopt  as 
soon  as  possible  a  written  form  to  notify  students  of  the 
time  and  place  of  their  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee, 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  charges  against  them,  of  their 
rights,  and  of  the  possible  penalties  that  might  be  im¬ 
posed.  The  student  is  to  be  given  advance  notice  of  the 
hearing  and  is  invited  to  review  the  evidence  that  will 
be  introduced  at  his  hearing.  Heretofore,  students  have 
been  notified  of  these  matters  at  the  time  of  their  oral 
interview  with  the  Security  Officer.  (Work  on  this  form 
is  now  in  progress  and  it  will  be  used  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  printed.) 

G.  The  Subcommittee  has  been  instructed  to  exclude 
from  its  consideration  any  evidence  except  that  presented 
at  the  hearing.  This  practice  has  been  followed  in  the 
past,  but  it  is  now  part  of  the  formal  rules  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee. 

III.  JURISDICTION 

After  the  more  comprehensive  review  of  disciplinary 
rules  and  procedures,  the  Senate  Committee  will  re¬ 
examine  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee.  In  the 
meantime,  on  Februaiy  6,  1964,  the  Senate  Committee 
adopted  the  interim  jurisdictional  statement  that  appears 
in  Appendix  A.  It  now  guides  the  Subcommittee  and 
will  be  made  available  to  all  students. 

IV.  INFORMATION 

Perhaps  there  is  no  area  of  University  activity  about 
which  there  is  more  misinformation  than  the  workings 
of  the  University’s  student  disciplinary  procedures.  Part 
of  the  difficulty  stems  from  the  policy  of  the  Senate 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  not  to  comment  pub¬ 
licly  about  the  details  of  any  particular  case.  As  a  result, 
the  only  information  that  is  generally  available  is  that 
which  the  aggrieved  person  decides  to  release  to  the 
press.  But  another  part  of  the  difficulty  can  be  traced  to 
the  Senate  Committee’s  failure  to  provide  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  about  the  workings  of  the  disciplinary  process. 
This  report  is  one  small  attempt  to  correct  this  situation. 
Another  and  more  important  contribution  will  be  the 
brochure  being  prepared  describing  the  procedures  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Student  Discipline.  It  will  explain 
the  composition  of  the  Subcommittee  and  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  set  in  motion  when  a  student  is  cited  before  the 
Subcommittee,  including  the  students’  rights,  the  filing 
of  appeals,  and  the  various  actions  open  to  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee.  Work  on  this  brochure,  which  will  be  distributed 
next  fall  to  the  students  through  a  variety  of  channels, 
was  initiated  in  1962. 

APPENDIX  A 

Interim  Statement  of  Subcommittee  Jurisdiction 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  all  persons  who  either  are  students  or  may 
desire  to  become  students,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
University  in  matters  relating  to  discipline  be  clearly 
defined:  Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  as  follows: 


1.  That  conduct  and  social  behavior  of  undergradu¬ 
ate  students,  both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  University 
community,  are  of  proper  concern  to  the  University  and 
are  proper  subjects  for  inquiry  and  investigation,  and 
for  action  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Undergraduate  Stu¬ 
dent  Discipline  if  the  facts  so  warrant;  and, 

2.  That  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  deny 
admission  or  readmission  to  any  person  because  of  his 
misconduct  at  any  time  or  any  place,  or  to  admit  or 
re-admit  such  a  person  on  an  appropriate  disciplinary 
status,  such  as  placing  the  person  on  conduct  probation; 
and 

3.  That  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  review 
disciplinary  actions  taken  by  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  to  deny  or  delay  admission  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  or  take  other  disciplinary  action  because 
of  such  actions  by  other  institutions;  and 

4.  That  actions  of  student  organizations,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  students  in  University-approved  activities,  or  Uni¬ 
versity-sponsored  activities,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
may  occur,  are  proper  subjects  of  investigation  or  in¬ 
quiry,  and  may  result  in  disciplinary  action  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  even  though  the  members  of  the  organization  who 
participate  in  the  action,  or  some  of  them,  are  not 
technically  enrolled  at  the  time  of  the  action. 

Be  it  further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
distributed  to  all  student  organizations  by  the  Security 
Officer  of  the  University. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING 
ACADEMIC  IRREGULARITIES 
Explanatory  Notes 

Matters  of  this  nature  are  not  ordinarily  brought  to 
the  Senate  since  it  is  within  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Discipline  to  establish  its  regula¬ 
tions.  But  inasmuch  as  these  regulations  involve  inter¬ 
relations  among  colleges,  faculty  members,  and  students, 
it  was  thought  preferable  to  secure  the  advice  of  the 
Senate.  (The  Student  Senate  also  has  been  consulted.) 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Discipline  pro¬ 
poses  the  following  changes  in  the  existing  regulations 
governing  cases  of  academic  irregularity.  The  changes 
are  designed  to  provide  flexible,  relatively  quick  pro¬ 
cedures  that  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  instructor’s  role 
at  the  same  time  that  they  provide  safeguards  for  the 
students.  They  are  also  designed  to  remove  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  different  agencies  of  the  University  will  hand 
down  conflicting  decisions  on  the  same  case  of  academic 
irregularity. 

1.  Authority  for  reviewing  evidence  in  cases  of  aca¬ 
demic  irregularity,  or  for  appointing  review  committees 
to  hear  appeals,  resides  solely  in  the  dean  of  the  college 
in  which  the  instructor  is  located. 

2.  The  decision  to  give  a  student  an  “E”  for  a  paper 
or  an  examination  is  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  instructor. 
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3.  The  instructor  may  recommend  that  a  student  be 
dropped  from  a  course  with  an  “E,”  but  the  decision  to 
do  so  is  arrived  at  only  after  consultation  with  the 
executive  officer  of  the  instructor’s  department  and  the 
dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  department  is  located. 

4.  The  student  shall  have  the  right  to  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  a  final  decision  is  reached  if  he  so  requests  in  writing 
within  a  stipulated  time.  The  hearing  shall  be  before  an 
ad  hoc  committee  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the  college 
in  which  the  alleged  irregularity  took  place,  and  shall 
consist  of  faculty  members  from  that  college  and  the 
dean  of  the  student’s  college  or  his  representative. 

5.  The  instructor,  in  consultation  with  his  executive 
officer  and  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  located,  may  also  recommend  to  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Student  Discipline  that  a  student  be  suspended  or 
dismissed  from  the  University. 

6.  The  authority  to  suspend  or  dismiss  a  student  for 
academic  irregularity  resides  solely  in  the  University 
Subcommittee  on  Student  Discipline  or  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Discipline  in  the  event  of  appeal 
from  the  Subcommittee.  This  authority  does  not  extend, 
however,  to  a  review  of  the  college’s  decision  to  drop  a 
student  from  a  course  with  the  grade  of  “E,”  nor  to  a 
review  of  the  facts  of  the  irregularity  that  led  to  the 
recommendation  to  suspend  or  dismiss  the  student. 

PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  OFFICIAL  NOTICE  NO.  65 
(Proposed  Revisions  Begin  with  No.  2) 

Academic  Irregularities 

The  Urbana-Champaign  Senate  Committee  on  Stu¬ 
dent  Discipline  has  established  the  following  regulations 
governing  cases  of  academic  irregularity  of  under¬ 
graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  colleges  at  Urbana- 
Champaign.  These  regulations  supersede  those  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  December  27,  1961. 

Cases  of  academic  irregularity  shall  be  handled  by  the 
respective  schools  and  colleges,  except  that  cases  recom¬ 
mended  for  suspension  or  dismissal  from  the  University 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Student  Dis¬ 
cipline. 

1.  Students  have  the  responsibility  for  conducting 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
that  they  are  improperly  giving  or  receiving  aid  on  any 
assignment  or  examination.  If  they  fail  to  so  conduct 
themselves,  instructors  are  authorized  to  refuse  to  grade 
such  a  paper  or  examination  and  record  it  as  an  “E.” 

2.  An  instructor,  on  becoming  cognizant  of  an  aca¬ 
demic  irregularity  which  he  deems  sufficiently  serious  to 
warrant  dropping  a  student  from  his  class  with  a  grade 
of  “E,”  or  dropping  him  with  a  grade  of  “E”  and  rec¬ 
ommending  his  suspension  or  dismissal  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  shall,  in  the  manner  approved  by  the  instructor’s 
college,  notify  the  executive  officer  of  his  department  and 
submit  to  him  such  evidence  as  he  has  gathered.  The 
executive  officer,  in  consultation  with  the  instructor,  shall 


decide  which  if  any  action  to  recommend  to  the  dean  of 
the  college  in  which  the  department  is  located. 

The  dean  shall  notify  the  student  that  he  has  a  right 
to  a  hearing,  but  that  within  ten  days  he  must  notify  the 
dean  in  writing  that  he  desires  such  a  hearing. 

If  the  student  does  not  so  notify  the  dean,  the  college 
shall,  after  ten  days,  send  to  the  Recorder  a  change  slip 
recording  a  grade  of  “E”  for  the  course.  The  Recorder 
will  record  the  “E”  grade  and  immediately  notify  the 
student’s  college,  the  instructor,  and  the  Dean  of  Men  or 
Women.  If  the  decision  was  also  made  to  recommend 
suspension  or  dismissal,  the  dean  shall  also  forward  to 
the  University  Subcommittee  on  Student  Discipline  at 
this  time  a  recommendation  that  the  student  be  sus¬ 
pended  or  dismissed  from  the  University. 

3.  If  the  student  denies  the  irregularity  and  requests 
a  hearing,  the  dean  shall  appoint  an  ad  hoc  faculty  com¬ 
mittee,  one  member  of  which  will  be  the  dean  (or  his 
representative)  of  the  student’s  college,  that  will  review 
the  evidence  and  permit  the  student  to  appear  in  his 
own  defense. 

If  the  ad  hoc  committee  concurs  in  the  judgment  of 
the  executive  officer  of  the  department,  it  shall  so  advise 
the  dean  who  shall  then  notify  the  Recorder  as  provided 
in  paragraph  2  above.  The  decision  to  drop  a  student 
from  a  course  with  a  grade  of  “E”  is  not  subject  to 
review  by  the  University  Subcommittee  on  Student 
Discipline. 

If  the  ad  hoc  committee  concludes  that  the  facts  do 
not  sustain  the  charge  of  an  academic  irregularity,  it  shall 
so  advise  the  dean.  He  shall  then  notify  the  executive 
officer  of  the  department  and  at  the  student’s  discretion 
he  shall  either  be  reinstated  in  the  course  and  be  given 
whatever  grade  he  is  entitled  to  without  regard  to  the 
charge  of  an  academic  irregularity  or  withdraw  from  the 
course  with  a  grade  of  “W.” 

If  the  committee  concurs  in  the  recommendations  for 
suspension  or  dismissal  it  shall  so  advise  the  dean  who 
shall  then  forward  the  recommendation  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Subcommittee  on  Student  Discipline  for  its  action. 

4.  The  student  may  be  heard  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Student  Discipline  under  such  rules  as  it  may  promul¬ 
gate,  but  the  decision  of  the  college  on  the  facts  of  the 
irregularity  shall  be  final,  the  sole  question  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Student  Discipline  to  be  only  whether 
the  irregularity  in  question  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  war¬ 
rant  suspension  or  dismissal  from  the  University. 

5.  These  regulations  apply  only  to  irregularities  aris¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  academic  work  within  a  college 
and  do  not  preclude  other  actions  before  the  University 
Subcommittee  on  Student  Discipline  initiated  by  other 
constituted  University  agencies,  such  as  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Student  English,  which  may  refer  cases  of 
academic  irregularity  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Student 
Discipline. 
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Advance  Enrollmerd 

Advance  enrollment  for  students  on  the  Urbana 
campus  who  plan  to  continue  their  programs  next  Sep¬ 
tember  is  now  underway.  All  eligible  students  —  gradu¬ 
ate,  undergraduate,  and  professional  —  are  encouraged 
to  take  advantage  of  this  new  program  by  seeing  their 
advisers  during  the  period  between  April  13  and  May  1. 

The  plan,  described  in  the  February  17,  1964,  issue 
of  the  Student  Letter,  makes  possible  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  advising  takes  place  during  a  period  that 
is  less  crowded  for  many  faculty  and  students  than  reg¬ 
istration  week.  Schedules  for  continuing  students  will  be 
prepared  in  advance  of  all  other  students,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  assurance  of  a  completed  class  schedule  ■ —  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  period  ahead,  when  available  facil¬ 
ities  and  staff  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  anticipated 
increases  in  enrollment.  Advance  knowledge  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  student  requests  for  the  various  courses  and 
sections  will  aid  departments  and  other  University  offices 
to  insure  maximum  use  of  facilities  and  the  best  possible 
assignment  of  staff.  Students  who  advance  enroll  will 
also  find  their  registration  procedures  in  September  re¬ 
duced  and  simplified. 

Many  students  have  already  received  advance  enroll¬ 
ment  instructions  from  their  college  office.  In  general, 
the  plan  consists  of  four  steps: 

1.  Advising.  During  the  period  between  April  13 
and  May  1  students  will  see  their  advisers  and  complete 
the  regular  Dean’s  Program  Card,  listing  the  courses 
and  sections  which  they  plan  to  take  in  September. 

2.  Scheduling.  The  Dean’s  Program  Cards  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records 
where  a  clerical  staff  will  assemble  the  class  cards  for 
each  student  on  the  basis  of  his  request.  Revisions  in  the 
student’s  original  request  will  be  necessary  when  sec¬ 
tions  are  filled,  as  is  the  case  in  regular  registration.  No 
changes  in  student  course  choices  will  be  made.  A 
printed  schedule  for  each  student  who  advance  enrolled 
will  be  prepared  and  mailed  to  the  student  on  or  before 
July  1. 

3.  Advance  Deposit.  Each  student  planning  to  re¬ 
turn  in  September  who  intends  to  follow  the  program 
listed  in  his  printed  schedule  will  be  required  to  return 
an  advance  deposit  on  tuition  and  fees  of  $30.00  by 
August  1.  The  deposit  plan,  described  in  the  February 
17,  1964,  Student  Letter,  provides  that  students  with 
academic  or  nonacademic  appointments,  students  with 
scholarships  that  cover  the  complete  cost  of  tuition  and 
fees,  graduate  students  with  awards  of  a  fellowship, 
assistantship,  or  tuition  and  fee  waiver,  and  doctoral 
candidates  who  have  passed  their  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion,  will  be  exempt  from  the  deposit  requirement.  They 
will,  however,  be  required  to  return  the  deposit  card, 
thus  confirming  their  intention  to  return  and  to  accept 
their  schedule.  On  receipt  of  the  deposit,  and/or  the 
deposit  card,  the  student’s  schedule  will  be  assured. 


4.  September  Registration.  Students  who  completed 
advance  enrollment  by  returning  their  deposit  will  need 
only  to  report  to  their  college  office  at  the  assigned  time 
in  the  registration  schedule,  obtain  the  necessary  mate¬ 
rials,  and  report  to  the  Armory  for  the  payment  of  fees. 

The  February  17,  1964,  Student  Letter  articles  on 
Advance  Enrollment  and  the  Advance  Deposit  Plan  in¬ 
cluded  an  invitation  to  student  groups  wishing  further 
information  to  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records.  In  response  to  requests,  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  have  met  with 
several  student  groups.  Following  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  students  have  asked. 

Will  the  schedules  be  prepared  by  a  computer? 

No.  Schedules  will  be  prepared  by  a  clerical  staff, 
which  will  assemble  class  cards  for  each  student.  The 
computer  will  be  used  to  print  the  student  schedules  and 
to  prepare  lists  of  students  in  each  section,  as  it  has  been 
used  for  some  time  in  regular  registration.  A  study  of 
the  possibility  of  using  the  computer  as  an  instrument  in 
assigning  students  to  classes  at  the  University  will  be 
conducted  as  a  “parallel”  operation  to  advance  enroll¬ 
ment  this  spring.  Each  student  will  record  his  course  and 
section  choices  on  a  special  “Program  Request  Form,” 
in  addition  to  the  Dean’s  Program  Card,  when  he  sees 
his  adviser.  These  forms  will  be  used  to  test  the  com¬ 
puter  program,  which  is  designed  to  operate  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  clerical  operation.  The  com¬ 
puter  can,  however,  complete  the  operation  in  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time  required  to  complete  the  same  task 
manually.  It  also  provides,  in  many  respects,  greater 
flexibility.  The  results  of  the  computer  run  will  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  actual  registration  for  September  and 
will  be  studied  carefully  to  determine  the  possible  future 
utilization  of  computer  facilities  in  the  registration 
system. 

What  will  happen  if  a  student  does  not  return  his  ad¬ 
vance  deposit  by  August  1? 

Students  who  advance  enroll  but  do  not  submit  the 
advance  deposit,  as  well  as  all  continuing  students  who 
do  not  advance  enroll,  will  participate  in  the  regular 
registration  procedures  in  September,  and  secure  sched¬ 
ules  based  on  the  staff  and  facilities  available  at  that 
time.  The  schedule  completed  at  the  time  of  advance 
enrollment  will  not  be  reserved. 

Can  changes  be  made  in  an  advance  enrollment 
schedule? 

Students  who  fail  a  course  which  is  a  prerequisite  to 
one  in  which  they  advance  enrolled,  as  well  as  students 
who  request  a  course  that  can  not  be  scheduled  because 
of  conflicts  or  other  reasons,  will  be  able  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  at  the  time  of  registration.  All  other 
requests  for  changes  of  courses  or  sections  will  be  post¬ 
poned  until  classes  begin. 
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Can  a  student  advance  enroll  who  is  planning  to  transfer 
from  one  undergraduate  college  at  Urbana  to  another? 

The  undergraduate  colleges  on  the  Urbana  campus 
have  agreed  that  they  may  provisionally  accept,  during 
advance  enrollment,  students  desiring  to  transfer  to  their 
college  from  another  college  in  the  University  if  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  cumulative  University  of  Illinois  academic  average 
is  .2  higher  than  the  academic  requirement  in  the  new 
college. 

For  example,  a  student  wanting  to  transfer  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  from  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration  with  an  academic  average 
of  3.2  or  higher  may  be  accepted.  Students  wishing  to 
transfer  to  a  new  college  who  do  not  meet  this  require¬ 
ment  should  not  advance  enroll  but  should  register  in 
the  regular  manner  during  the  registration  period  next 
fall. 

All  students  transferring  from  one  undergraduate 
college  to  another  on  this  campus  should  obtain  their 
authorization  card  from  the  college  in  which  they  are 
currently  enrolled,  obtain  a  release  from  the  dean’s  office, 
and  proceed  to  the  new  college  of  their  choice. 

Can  undergraduate  students  planning  to  enter  the  grad¬ 
uate  and  professional  colleges  in  September  advance 
enroll? 

Undergraduates  who  have  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  College  will  be  notified  individually  if  they 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  advance  enrollment.  Those 
with  an  academic  average  of  4.0  or  above  who  have 
been  provisionally  accepted  for  admission  may  partici¬ 
pate  by  securing  their  authorization  cards  from  the  dean 
of  the  college  in  which  they  are  currently  enrolled  and 
bringing  it  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
Graduate  Admissions  Unit,  157  Administration  Building 
(West),  for  signature,  before  seeing  their  advisers. 

Undergraduates  who  have  been  accepted  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  those 
who  qualify  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  may  also  participate  in  advance 
enrollment.  Undergraduates  planning  to  enter  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law  will  not  participate  in  advance  enrollment  at 
this  time,  but  will  be  informed  by  the  college  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  enrolling  before  regular  registration. 

How  can  changes  from  one  curriculum  to  another  within 
the  same  college  be  made? 

Any  student  desiring  a  change  of  curriculum  at  the 
time  of  advance  enrollment  should  complete  such  a 
change  in  the  usual  manner  in  his  college  prior  to  seeing 
his  adviser. 

How  will  registration  in  physical  education  courses  be 
affected  by  advance  enrollment? 

Students  will  be  allowed  to  request  the  physical  edu¬ 
cation  course  of  their  choice.  However,  if  the  course  is 
closed,  physical  education  will  be  deleted  from  their  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  time  being  and  they  will  be  advised,  in  the 
letter  mailed  to  them  with  their  schedules  this  summer. 


to  register  in  another  physical  education  course  at  regis¬ 
tration  time. 

Housing  Arrangements  for  Fall  Semester 

Students  planning  to  return  to  this  campus  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  academic  work  next  fall  are  advised  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  housing  before  they  leave  the 
campus  this  spring  or,  at  the  latest,  early  in  the  summer. 
Last  fall  a  number  of  students  returned  to  the  campus 
late  in  the  summer  to  complete  housing  arrangements 
and  found  that  the  selection  was  extremely  limited  or 
nonexistent. 

A  Housing  Information  Office  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Student  Services  Building  is  available  for  those 
interested  in  changing  housing  accommodations  for  next 
fall.  However,  this  office  can  give  you  no  assurance  that 
housing  will  be  available  for  you  unless  you  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  by  early  summer. 

University  Residence  Hall  Rates 

So  that  students  planning  to  live  in  University  resi¬ 
dence  halls  next  fall  may  budget  as  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  board  and  room  expenses,  attention  is  again 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  board  and  room 
rate  increase  of  $8.00  per  semester  beginning  with  the 
first  semester  of  1964-65.  This  increase  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  in  March,  1963,  and  it  is  the  first  increase  in 
board  and  room  rates  since  September,  1959.  The  new 
rates  for  room  and  board  in  University  residence  halls 


for  one  semester  are  as  follows : 

Triple  room  accommodations . $383.00 

Double  room  accommodations .  408.00 

Single  room  accommodations .  438.00 

Arbor  Suite  (room  only) .  238.00 

Cooperatives .  248.00 


When  the  rate  increase  was  first  announced  in 
March,  1963,  Mr.  Paul  J.  Doebel,  Director  of  Housing, 
indicated  that  rates  in  residence  hall  facilities  at  Illinois 
ranked  among  the  lowest  four  in  the  Big  Ten.  This 
same  favorable  comparison  will  prevail  next  fall  when 
the  rental  rate  increases  become  effective  because  other 
schools  in  the  Big  Ten  are  also  finding  it  necessary  to 
adjust  their  rates  upward. 

Spring  Vacation  Background 

Spring  Vacation  for  1964  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
by  the  University  Senate,  beginning  at  1:00  p.m.,  Sat¬ 
urday,  March  28,  and  ending  at  1:00  p.m.,  Monday, 
April  6.  Just  prior  to  the  vacation,  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  were  raised  as  to  why  the  University  had  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  dates  of  Good  Friday,  March 
27,  the  Passover  (beginning  at  sundown,  March  27), 
Saturday,  March  28,  and  Easter  Sunday,  March  29. 
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EASTER  VS.  SPRING  VACATION 

The  University  Calendar  for  many  years  included  a 
five-  or  six-day  “Easter  Vacation,”  which  usually  started 
at  noon  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  and  ended  at 
noon  on  the  Tuesday  after  Easter.  In  some  years  these 
dates  coincided  with  the  Passover  dates;  in  others  they 
missed  completely.  The  wide  range  of  the  date  of  Easter 
(over  a  range  of  thirty-five  days)  gave  rise  to  wide  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  dates  of  the  “Easter  Vacation”  which  placed 
it  too  early  in  some  years  and  too  late  in  others  to  come 
at  the  approximate  midpoint  of  the  semester. 

After  careful  study,  the  University  Calendar  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1959  recommended  to  the  University  Senate 
that  the  “Easter  Vacation”  as  such  be  abandoned,  and 
instead  a  week’s  “Spring  Vacation”  be  scheduled.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  University  Senate 
with  the  understanding  that  if  the  dates  for  religious 
holidays  happened  to  come  at  a  time  near  the  middle  of 
the  semester,  that  would  be  considered,  but  if  the  relig¬ 
ious  holidays  happened  to  deviate  widely  from  the  date 
of  midterm,  the  vacation  would  be  scheduled  as  a 
“Spring  Vacation”  regardless  of  the  religious  holiday 
dates. 

It  is  true  that  many  colleges  and  universities  simply 
schedule  a  midterm  “Spring  Vacation”  with  no  regard 
for  the  dates  of  religious  holidays. 

EASTER  AND  PASSOVER  DATES 


The  following  schedule  of  dates  for  Easter  and  Pass- 
over  from  1963  to  1967  listed  in  the  1964  World  Alma¬ 
nac  indicates  some  of  the  date  disparity: 


Easter 

Passover 

1963 

April  14 

April  9 

1964 

March  29 

March  28 

1965 

April  18 

April  17 

1966 

April  10 

April  5 

1967 

March  26 

April  25 

The  earliest  date  Easter  can  fall  is  March  22;  it  fell 
on  that  date  in  1761  and  in  1818,  but  will  not  do  so  in 
any  remaining  year  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  latest 
date  possible  for  Easter  is  April  25.  It  fell  on  that  date 
in  1943  and  will  again  in  the  year  2038.  This  will  not 
make  much  difference  to  some  of  us. 

ABSENCES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  VACATIONS 

The  adoption  by  the  University  Senate  of  a  “Spring 
Vacation”  rather  than  an  “Easter  Vacation”  gives  a 
slightly  longer  period,  with  an  increase  from  five  or  six 
to  nine  or  ten  days.  Another  change  made  in  1957  has 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Prior  to 
1957,  by  University  regulation,  students  who  missed 
classes  immediately  preceding  or  following  vacation  with¬ 
out  excuse  were  excluded  from  the  final  e.xaminations  in 
the  classes  missed.  To  get  credit  in  the  course,  the  stu¬ 
dent  had  to  secure  permission  from  the  department  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  dean  of  his  college,  pay  a  $5.00  fee,  and 


pass  a  special  examination  in  the  course.  This  was  com¬ 
monly  interpreted  as  a  $5.00  fine;  actually  paying  the 
fee  was  often  easier  than  securing  permission  to  take  tlie 
examination. 

In  1957,  this  regulation  was  suspended  for  a  one-year 
trial  period,  with  absences  before  and  after  vacations 
treated  the  same  as  all  other  absences,  “to  be  explained 
to  the  instructor.”  This  suspension  of  the  regulation  re¬ 
sulted  in  no  marked  increase  in  absences  in  its  trial  year 
and  the  regulation  was  removed.  The  present  regulation 
relating  to  such  absences  simply  states:  “30. (f)  Class 
absences  before  and  after  vacations  are  treated  like  any 
other  absences  during  the  semester.” 

POLICY  IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  HOLIDAYS 

If  the  specific  question  were:  does  the  University 
give  consideration  to  religious  holidays  in  scheduling  the 
spring  vacation?  the  answer  would  be  yes,  but  on  a  sec¬ 
ondary  basis.  The  period  is  now  a  “Spring  Vacation” 
coming  near  the  midpoint  of  the  second  semester,  and 
encompassing  religious  holidays  if  they  happen  to  fall 
within  the  period. 

This  leaves  unanswered  the  question:  must  students 
attend  classes  on  religious  holidays?  It  is  true  that  classes 
are  not  always  dismissed  on  religious  holidays,  but  on 
September  18,  1961,  the  Provost  of  the  University  in 
Special  Notice  No.  62  stated:  “Note  Concerning  Re¬ 
ligious  Holidays.  There  have  been  inquiries  from  stu¬ 
dents  and  staff  members  concerning  absences  of  students 
who  wish  to  observe  the  religious  holidays  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  University  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  students  who  observe  holidays  set 
aside  by  their  chosen  religious  faiths.” 

Therefore,  the  student  who  must  miss  classes  in  order 
to  participate  conscientiously  in  special  religious  services 
on  Holy  Days  should  be  reassured  that  no  special  penal¬ 
ties  will  be  assessed. 

STARTING  AND  ENDING  TIMES 

Another  question  which  is  sometimes  raised  is  why 
vacations  usually  start  and  end  at  noon  rather  than  in 
the  evening.  Three  of  the  reasons  are:  (1)  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  that  daylight  driving  is  less  accident-prone 
than  nighttime  driving;  midday  dismissal  and  return 
places  the  majority  of  students  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  leave  and  return  in  daylight  hours  if  they  are 
traveling  by  automobile.  (2)  Public  transportation  facil¬ 
ities,  railroads  and  buses,  can  provide  added  equipment 
for  special  trains  and  buses  through  the  middle  of  the 
day  which  they  can  not  provide  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Units  completing  trips  on  other  lines  in  the  morning  can 
be  utilized  as  “specials”  to  handle  the  transfer  of  crowds 
through  the  middle  of  the  day  and  then  returned  to  their 
regular  schedules  in  the  evening.  (3)  Students  and  staff 
traveling  greater  distances  can  make  better  connections 
at  travel  terminals  by  arriving  at  these  terminals  for 
evening  or  late  afternoon  departures. 
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Halfway  House 

Halfway  House  will  be  re-erected  on  Mathews 
Avenue  between  Noyes  Laboratoiy  and  Natural  History 
Building,  Robert  S.  Chamberlin,  Division  of  Campus  De¬ 
velopment,  Physical  Plant  Department,  has  announced. 
Construction  and  landscape  improvements  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  May  1. 

Halfway  House  was  originally  located  on  Green 
Street  north  and  west  of  the  Illini  Union.  It  was  dis¬ 
mantled  and  stored  in  1961  when  widening  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  Green  Street  began. 

The  new  location  will  become  a  secondary  campus 
entrance,  Mr.  Chamberlin  indicated.  Here  it  will  serve 
as  a  major  campus  bus  stop,  and  pedestrian  traffic 
through  this  area  will  increase  greatly  with  opening  of 
the  Illinois  Street  Residence  Hall  and  further  campus 
developments  to  the  east. 

Many  studies  were  made  concerning  possible  sites  for 
relocating  Halfway  House  when  it  became  apparent  that 
restoration  in  its  original  location  would  be  inappropriate. 

Alternate  sites  were  limited  to  an  area  near  Green 
Street  and  sites  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  the  University 
such  as  Harker  Hall  and  Natural  History  Building. 

Another  consideration  in  this  choice  of  location  was 
that  the  scale  and  architectural  character  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  will  be  reasonably  compatible. 

History  is  vague  concerning  the  origin  and  date  of 
the  structure.  However,  there  is  a  reference  in  one  his¬ 
tory  which  indicates  that  sometime  between  1880-90 
“the  street  railway  did  succeed  ...  in  securing  the 
cooperation  of  the  Board  in  the  erection  of  a  waiting 
station  on  Green  Street  in  front  of  University  Hall.” 

This  facility  presumably  served  patrons  of  the  “Ur- 
bana  and  Champaign  Electric  Street  Railway”  at  a  point 
roughly  halfway  between  Urbana  and  Champaign,  hence 
origination  of  the  name,  “Halfway  House.” 

This  railroad  was  abandoned  about  1908  but  the 
structure  remained  until  removed  in  1961. 

Another  Musemn 

Another  museum  on  campus  which  interests  many 
students  is  the  Band  Museum,  250  Band  Building.  This 
unit  houses  the  University’s  fine  collection  of  ancient  and 
unique  band  instruments,  and  in  addition,  the  Carl 
Busch  collection  of  band  instruments,  owned  by  the 
American  Band  Masters’  Association  but  placed  in 
the  Band  Building  on  a  permanent  custodian  basis.  The 
Band  Museum  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  during 
normal  office  hours,  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Illinois  Junior  Academy  of  Science 

The  University  of  Illinois  and  its  student  body  will 
act  as  hosts  to  the  annual  Illinois  Junior  Academy  of 
Science  (IJAS)  1964  State  Science  Exposition  Friday, 


May  8,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall.  The 
top  thousand  high  school  and  eighth  grade  exhibitors, 
who  represent  the  best  of  the  more  than  30,000  original 
entrants  from  all  over  the  state  of  Illinois,  will  show  their 
prize-winning  exhibits  to  more  than  30,000  enthusiastic 
spectators  interested  in  science  and  youth,  many  coming 
from  distant  points.  Over  450  judges,  professors  at  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  throughout  Illinois,  will  examine, 
judge,  and  offer  suggestions  to  the  exhibitors. 

The  projects  now  on  the  highest  level  of  attainment 
represent  an  advanced  level  of  ambition  and  intelligence. 
The  probing  minds  of  these  youngsters  range  from  one 
end  of  the  scientific  spectrum  to  the  other.  Fourteen 
fields  are  to  be  shown:  aeronautics,  anthropology,  as¬ 
tronomy,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  conservation,  elec¬ 
tronics,  geology  and  geography,  mathematics,  meteorol¬ 
ogy,  microbiology,  physics,  and  zoology. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  attend  this  exhibition. 
There  is  no  charge  for  admission.  The  doors  of  the 
Assembly  Hall  will  be  open  to  the  public  for  a  short 
time  —  between  1:00  p.m.  and  4:30  p.m.,  Friday,  May 
8,  only. 

A  Scientihc  Presentation  of  research  papers  will  oc¬ 
cur  in  Gregory  Hall  between  9 : 00  a.m.  and  11:30  a.m. 
Saturday,  May  9.  There  is  no  admission  charge  to  the 
public.  Participants  will  be  from  the  fourteen  categories 
named. 

To  insure  that  this  exposition  is  a  success,  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  many  students  is  urgently  needed  as  ushers, 
usherettes,  guides,  guards,  judging  assistants,  tour  con¬ 
ductors,  traffic  aides,  welcoming  committee,  etc.,  on 
Thursday,  May  7,  from  7 : 00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.,  and 
Friday,  May  8,  from  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Although 
classes  will  still  be  in  progress,  students  who  have  free 
time  or  a  break  in  classes  are  requested  to  apply. 

All  interested  University  men  and  women  volunteers 
are  asked  to  sign  the  lists  which  are  available  from  the 
receptionists  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineering  Office,  144  Mechanical  Engineering 
Building,  and  the  Illini  Union  Student  Activities  Office, 
284  Illini  Union  (South).  Additional  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Warren  H.  Evins,  365  Snyder  Hall, 
332-3065,  or  Garol  Cahan,  275  Allen  Hall  (North), 
332-2731. 

Fan- American  Affairs 

The  Colombian  Students  Association  has  planned  a 
series  of  conferences  on  Latin-American  affairs  to  which 
the  public  is  invited.  The  first  conference  was  held  on 
April  10  and  additional  meetings  will  be  held  on  April 
24,  May  8,  and  May  22,  in  261  Illini  Union.  Speakers 
will  be  announced  in  the  Daily  Illini. 

University  of  Illinois  Bulletin  Indicia 

A  few  readers  of  the  Student  Letter  have  inquired 
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about  the  references  in  each  issue  tq  the  frequency  of 
publication  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin.  The 
infoiTnation  that  it  appears  nine  times  each  month  is 
repeated  in  each  issue  to  comply  with  postal  regulations 
relating  to  second-class  matter. 

Under  the  general  title  of  University  of  Illinois  Bulle¬ 
tin,  the  University  periodically  issues  information  about 
its  work  and  programs.  The  Student  Letter  of  course 
appears  in  only  a  few  issues  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Bulletin.  Other  numbers  are  concerned  with  courses 


and  curricula,  entrance  requirements,  scholarships  avail¬ 
able,  extension  classes,  departmental  research,  and  other 
such  information  about  the  University  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  students,  staff,  and  the  general  public. 
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Important  Notice  on  Housing 

In  the  last  two  issues  of  the  Student  Letter,  students 
planning  to  return  to  this  campus  next  fall  were  reminded 
to  make  arrangements  for  their  housing  before  leaving  the 
campus  this  spring  or,  at  the  latest,  early  in  the  summer. 
Since  the  number  of  new  students  applying  for  admission 
to  the  University  could  more  than  fill  all  available  housing 
spaces  within  the  next  month,  it  is  imperative  that  con¬ 
tinuing  students  reserve  their  housing  spaces  immediately. 
The  University  can  not  otherwise  give  you  assurance  that 
housing  will  be  available  for  you  in  September  and,  unless 
you  have  made  housing  arrangements  which  are  in  accord 
with  University  housing  regulations,  you  will  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  enroll  next  fall. 

If  you  plan  to  change  housing  accommodations  for  next 
fall  and  if  you  wish  assistance  from  the  Housing  Division, 
you  should  plan  to  visit  the  Housing  Information  Office 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Student  Services  Building  any 
time  between  8:00  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  between  9:00  a.m.  and  12:00  noon  Saturday. 


1964  Summer  Session  to  Begin  June  15 

The  1964  summer  session  will  begin  on  Monday,  June  15, 
with  the  registration  of  undergraduate  students  and  those 
graduate  students  new  to  the  Urbana  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  Classes  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  16. 
Registration  for  those  graduate  students  who  are  currently 
enrolled  will  be  deferred  until  Tuesday,  June  16,  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  17.  In  prior  years,  continuing  graduate  students 
pre-registered  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  but  since  this 
method  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  it  has  now  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  Armory  will  be  used  for  the  entire  three-day 
registration  period. 

Classes  will  be  in  session  during  the  last  two  days  of 
registration  (June  16  and  17),  and  students  are  expected  to 
attend  their  classes  even  though  they  may  not  have  completed 
registration.  Anyone  who  has  not  completed  his  registration 
by  5:00  p.m.  Wednesday,  June  17,  will  be  subject  to  a  late 
registration  fine  of  $15.00. 

Advance  Epirollment 
of  Continuing  Students 

Participation  in  the  new  Advance  Enrollment  Program 
for  Continuing  Students  has  exceeded  original  estimates. 
Schedules  have  thus  far  been  prepared  for  nearly  14,000 
students,  and  the  final  count  will  be  even  greater. 


The  sectioning,  or  preparation  of  the  students’  schedules 
from  the  Dean’s  Program  Card,  will  be  completed  on  May  22. 
Once  the  sectioning  has  been  finished,  any  schedule  containing 
a  conflict  in  class  hours  will  be  re-checked  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  the  conflict  prior  to  the  printing  and  mailing  of  the 
schedules  and  deposit  cards  in  June.  After  this  “re-check” 
has  been  made,  any  schedules  still  containing  a  conflict  will  be 
held  until  the  lists  of  students  dropped  for  poor  scholarship 
are  available  in  early  June,  at  which  time  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  resolve  these  remaining  conflicts  with  the  class  space 
made  available  by  the  cancellation  of  schedules  of  students 
who  were  dropped. 

When  the  student  receives  his  printed  Advance  Enrollment 
schedule  and  deposit  card,  some  time  between  June  15  and 
July  1,  he  should  carefully  examine  his  schedule,  and,  if  it  is 
acceptable,  return  the  deposit  card  prior  to  August  1,  1964. 
If  the  schedule  is  not  acceptable,  the  deposit  card  should  not 
be  returned,  and  the  student’s  Advance  Enrollment  will  be 
cancelled;  in  this  case  the  student  will  participate  in  the 
normal  fall  registration. 

Students  who  will  have  a  summer  mailing  address  different 
from  the  permanent  home  address  shown  on  their  University 
records  may  change  their  mailing  address  for  purposes  of 
Advance  Enrollment  only  at  Window  15  or  17  in  Room  100, 
Administration  Building. 

Student  Hospital- Medical- Surgical 
Insurance  Summer  Coverage 

The  hospital-medical-surgical  insurance  for  students  in¬ 
sured  during  the  second  semester  will  terminate  at  12:01  a.m.. 
Central  Standard  Time,  June  16,  1964.  You  may  continue 
your  insurance  coverage  through  the  summer  if  you  complete 
an  application  in  the  University  Insurance  Office,  253 
Administration  Building  (West)  between  May  15  and  June 
22,  1964. 

The  premiums  for  full  summer  coverage  are  the  same  as 
for  the  regular  semester: 

Students . $10.00 

Spouse . $12.50 

Children . $  9.00 

Students  attending  the  summer  session  are  assessed  only 
$5.00  and  their  coverage  terminates  August  9,  1964.  The 
summer  session  coverage  can  be  extended  to  September  16, 
1964,  i\  application  is  made  prior  to  June  22,  1964,  and  the 
additional  $5.00  premium  is  paid. 

Student  Loans 

Students  who  are  considering  applying  for  student  loan 
aid  for  the  1964-65  academic  year  are  requested  to  complete 


the  necessary  application  forms  by  June  1,  1964,  if  possible. 

Students  who  have  had  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Loans  who  are  graduating  are  asked  to  report  to  Mr. 
Raymond  F.  Wood,  153  Administration  Building  (West),  for 
an  exit  interview  before  the  last  day  of  classes. 

Change  in  Housing  Regulations 

The  housing  program  for  the  academic  year  1964-65, 
prepared  coordinately  by  the  Director  of  Housing,  the  Dean 
of  Women,  and  the  Dean  of  Men,  has  been  announced.  The 
program  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  increases  anticipated 
for  all  segments  of  the  enrollment  and  to  provide  a  choice  of 
living  arrangements  for  all  students. 

Single  undergraduate  women  will  occupy  Lincoln  Avenue 
Residence,  Allen,  Busey-Evans,  Blaisdell,  Saunders,  Taft,  Van 
Doren,  Noble,  Lundgren,  and  Clark  Halls,  the  Arbor  Suites, 
and  the  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  and  Delta  Cooperatives.  They 
will  also  occupy  the  high-rise  building  of  the  Illinois  Street 
Residence  Halls  which  are  to  be  completed  this  fall.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  University  will  also  continue  to  operate 
107  West  California  Avenue  and  1007  South  Fifth  Street  for 
single  undergraduate  women.  Waiter  service  will  be  provided 
at  five  dinner  meals  per  week  at  Busey-Evans  Halls  and 
Lincoln  Avenue  Residence.  Preference  in  these  halls  will  be 
given  to  those  desiring  waiter-served  meals. 

Single  undergraduate  men  will  occupy  the  Peabody  Drive, 
Gregory  Drive,  Babcock,  and  Carr  Halls.  Single  undergrad¬ 
uate  men  will  continue  to  occupy  a  number  of  the  units  in 
Orchard  Downs  but  at  reduced  occupancy  levels.  Three  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  assigned  to  each  one-bedroom  unit  and  four 
students  will  be  assigned  to  each  two-bedroom  unit.  The 
Orchard  Downs  dining  halls  will  continue  in  operation  for  the 
entire  academic  year.  The  five-story  structure  of  the  Illinois 
Street  Residence  Halls  will  also  be  available  for  single  under¬ 
graduate  men. 

Single  graduate  students  will  continue  to  occupy  the  Grad¬ 
uate  Halls  on  Green  Street  as  well  as  Flagg  Hall  on  Fourth 
Street.  In  addition.  Barton  Hall  on  Fourth  Street  will  be  open 
to  single  graduate  women  on  a  room-and-board  basis. 

Should  the  enrollment  drop  the  second  semester,  as  it  has 
in  previous  years,  it  is  possible  that  Clark,  Lundgren,  and 
Noble  Halls  will  be  closed. 

The  supply  of  housing  for  the  fall  is  such  that  all  single 
undergraduate  students  who  attain  twenty-three  years  of  age 
by  September  15,  1964,  will  be  permitted  to  live  in  any 
housing  of  their  choice  —  approved  or  uncertified.  However, 
a  serious  shortage  of  housing  will  prevail  for  single  and  mar¬ 
ried  graduate  students  if  students  below  twenty-three  years  of 
age  occupy  any  of  the  apartments  or  other  uncertified  housing 
in  the  community.  In  recognition  of  this  factor,  the  Dean  of 
Students  has  approved  the  following  housing  regulation  for 
single  undergraduate  students  to  become  effective  September 
1,  1964: 

“All  single  undergraduate  men  and  women  (professional 

students  excluded)  under  twenty-three  years  of  age  as  of 

September  15,  must  live  in  housing  approved  by  the 

University  for  the  entire  academic  year.” 

Therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  single  undergrad¬ 
uate  students  who  reach  or  exceed  twenty-three  years  of  age 
by  September  15,  1964,  to  obtain  special  permission  to  live 
in  apartments  or  other  uncertified  housing,  but  all  students 
under  twenty-three  years  of  age  should  clearly  understand  that 


they  will  be  expected  to  comply  with  the  requirement  that 
they  live  only  in  facilities  approved  by  the  University  for  the 
entire  academic  year. 

Additional  Parking 

Six  University  of  Illinois  parking  lots  have  been  made 
available  for  general  parking  after  6:00  p.m.  Mondays 
through  Fridays,  after  12:00  noon  on  Saturdays,  and  all  day 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Executive  Vice-President  Lyle  H. 
Lanier  has  announced. 

The  new  regulation,  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Motor  Vehicle  Regulations,  became  effective  Wednesday, 
April  22.  Students,  staff,  campus  visitors,  and  the  public  can 
use  the  lots  without  regard  to  vehicle  registration. 

The  lots  available  at  the  hours  indicated  are:  C-3,  806 
South  Sixth  Street;  C-5,  Speech  Clinic;  D-2,  Davenport  Hall; 
D-5,  Morrill  Hall;  D-13,  1203-1205  West  Oregon  Street;  and 
E-3,  University  Library. 

The  Student  Senate  had  adopted  and  presented  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  considered  by  the  Committee  in  formulating 
its  recommendations. 

Applications  and  Permits  for  September 
Admission  Higher  Than  Last  Year 

Permits  to  enter  the  Urbana  campus  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  next  September  are  60  per  cent  higher  than  at  this 
time  last  year.  Dean  C.  W.  Sanford,  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records,  aimounced  on  April  28. 

On  April  15,  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  admissions  program,  5,414  permits  to  enter  had  been 
issued.  Last  year  at  the  end  of  the  first  period,  3,382  permits 
were  issued. 

Dean  Sanford  also  announced  that  applications  for 
admission  were  up  26  per  cent.  This  year  14,791  applications 
have  been  received  while  11,703  had  been  received  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 

Just  what  do  these  figures  mean? 

“If  qualified  students  continue  to  file  applications  at  the 
present  rate,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  deny  admission  to  a  substantial  number  of  students  who 
meet  present  admission  requirements,”  Dean  Sanford  said. 

Once  a  student  has  filed  an  application  and  had  it 
approved,  he  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $30.00  before 
a  permit  to  enter  is  issued.  In  1963,  91  per  cent  of  all  students 
making  the  deposit  eventually  enrolled. 

However,  there  is  one  drawback  in  comparing  the  figures 
for  1963  and  1964,  Dean  Sanford  cautioned.  “The  1963  and 
1964  data  are  not  truly  comparable  for  undergraduates  since 
we  started  this  year  to  accept  applications  from  certain  cate¬ 
gories  of  students  following  six  semesters  of  high  school  work,” 
he  said.  “A  year  ago  the  applications  were  accepted  following 
seven  semesters  of  high  school  work.” 

Due  to  the  high  percentage  of  non-commuting  students  on 
the  Urbana  campus,  resident  housing  facilities  constitute  a 
limiting  factor  on  capacity.  Dean  Sanford  said  that  housing 
limitations  indicate  that  only  1,400  more  students  can  be 
accepted  this  year  over  last  year’s  total  of  25,611. 

Thus  the  anticipated  enrollment  at  Urbana  in  September 
will  be  approximately  27,000. 

Under  provisions  of  the  progressive  admissions  program. 
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students  are  given  priority  according  to  rank  in  their  graduat¬ 
ing  classes  or  scholastic  average  if  a  transfer  student. 

The  first  period  through  April  14  is  for  Illinois  residents 
in  the  highest  25  per  cent  of  their  high  school  classes  or  with 
a  3.75  transfer  average  and  out-of-state  students  in  the  highest 
15  per  cent  of  their  classes  or  with  4.0  transfer  average. 

Dean  Sanford  said  that  applications  are  now  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  second  period  of  the  progressive  admissions  pro¬ 
gram.  This  gives  priority  to  students  who  are  Illinois  residents 
in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  their  classes  or  with  a  3.5  transfer 
average  and  out-of-state  students  in  the  upper  25  per  cent 
of  their  classes  or  with  a  3.75  transfer  average. 

1964  New  Year  Convocation 

President  A.  L.  Sachar  of  Brandeis  University,  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  will  speak  here  at  the  second  annual  University 
of  Illinois  New  Year  Convocation  September  20,  1964,  in  the 
Assembly  Hall. 

The  event,  which  is  open  to  the  entire  University  com¬ 
munity,  was  inaugurated  last  year.  The  convocation  will  open 
the  1964-65  academic  year  and  is  the  final  event  scheduled 
before  start  of  classes  September  21. 

Dr.  Sachar  was  bom  in  New  York  City  and  reared  in  St. 
Louis.  He  received  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Washing¬ 
ton  University  and  after  attending  Harvard  University,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Ph.D.  from  Emmanuel  College,  University  of 
Cambridge. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Illinois  history 
faculty,  1923-29,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Hillel  Foundation 
movement  which  began  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  was 
director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Hillel  Foundation,  1929- 
33,  was  national  director,  1933-48,  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Hillel  Commission,  1948-55.  He  was  made  honorary 
chairman  in  1955. 

Dr.  Sachar  has  been  president  of  Brandeis  University  since 
its  founding  in  1948. 

During  the  war  years,  he  was  a  commentator  on  contem¬ 
porary  affairs  over  WMAQ,  Chicago  outlet  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  over  WOR,  New  York  outlet  for 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  His  book.  The  History  of 
the  Jews,  is  in  its  twentieth  printing. 

Dr.  Sachar  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  serves  on  many  boards  in  the  fields  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  philanthropy.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation  Commission  and  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Keimedy  Memorial  Library. 

He  has  received  nine  honorary  degrees. 

Following  the  convocation  program,  receptions  for  new 
students  will  be  held  by  the  various  colleges  on  the  Assembly 
Hall  concourse. 

Plaques 

It  has  been  proposed  that  245  plaques  of  all-campus  hon- 
oraries  will  be  miniaturized  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
second  floor  (South)  of  the  Illini  Union  this  year.  This  project 
for  miniaturizing  the  existing  honorary  plaques  was  the  result 
of  (1)  expansion  of  the  University,  (2)  display  areas  becom¬ 
ing  unavailable,  and  (3)  increase  in  number  of  plaques.  Some 
of  the  organizations  have  plaques  dating  back  to  the  early 
1900’s.  Organizations  involved  in  the  project  are  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  Ma-Wan-Da,  Wa-Na-See, 


Torch,  Sachem,  Mortar  Board,  Shorter  Board,  and  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa.  Other  honoraries,  which  are  not  all  campus, 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  partieipate  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  These  inelude  Tomahawk,  Alpha  Chron,  Shi-Ai, 
WISA,  and  RGS. 

V.  J.  Hampton,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students,  is  acting  for 
Dean  Fred  H.  Turner  in  contacting  all  organizations  to 
ascertain  if  they  wish  to  participate  in  the  project. 

The  Illini  Union  Board,  in  a  recent  aetion,  recommended 
the  Director  of  the  Illini  Union  approve  the  placement  of  the 
plaques  in  the  seeond-floor  corridor  and  allocate  necessary 
funds  for  the  initial  cost  of  the  miniaturization  of  these 
plaques;  subsequently  the  Director  approved  the  reeom- 
mendation. 

The  original  plaques  will  be  photographed,  a  print  lO'/i 
inches  by  7  inches  will  be  produced,  and  this  will  become  the 
size  of  the  plaque  to  be  placed  in  the  Illini  Union  corridor. 

After  miniaturizing,  the  original  plaque  will  be  returned 
to  the  organization  concerned  for  disposition.  A  student  has 
suggested  the  original  plaque  might  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Minimum  bids,  of  course,  would  be  the  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping  the  plaque.  Any  money  procured  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  shipping  might  be  placed  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  treasury  or  donated  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  disposition  of  the  plaque  and  any  money  procured 
from  the  disposition  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
unit  as  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 

The  Health  Professions 
Student  Loan  Program 

Of  interest  to  students  who  are  planning  careers  in  medi¬ 
cine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry,  is  the  Health  Professions  Ed¬ 
ucational  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  Assuming  that  the  Congress 
will  approve  pending  appropriation  bills  for  this  Loan  Pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  expected  that  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical 
Center  will  begin  making  these  loans  in  September,  1964. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  Health  Professions  Student  Loan,  a 
borrower  must: 

1.  Be  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  or  Doctor  of  Osteopathy. 

2.  Be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States  or  have  per¬ 
sonal  plans  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  intends  to  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Be  in  good  standing  in  school. 

4.  Be  in  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  able  to  pursue 
his  course  of  study. 

In  determining  the  amount  a  student  may  borrow  for  an 
academic  year,  the  University  will  take  into  account  the  degree 
of  his  need  and  the  availability  of  money  in  the  school’s  fund. 
The  maximum  amount  which  can  be  borrowed  for  an  aca¬ 
demic  year  is  $2,000.  Loans  may  be  made  at  any  time  during 
the  year  that  an  eligible  student  can  demonstrate  that  he  is 
in  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  complete  the  year  of 
study. 

The  Act  requires  the  school  to  give  preference  to  persons 
who  enter  as  first-year  students  after  June  30,  1963. 

Medical,  dental,  and  osteopathic  students  enrolled  in  a 
school  having  this  loan  fund  are  prohibited  by  the  Act  from 
receiving  a  loan  from  a  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Fund. 
Loans  are  repayable  to  the  school  over  a  ten-year  period 
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which  begins  three  years  after  the  borrower  completes  or 
otherwise  ceases  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  mentioned  above. 
Interest  accrues  only  during  the  period  in  which  the  loans 
are  repayable.  Interest  does  not  accrue  nor  is  repayment 
required  during  periods  of  active  duty  in  a  uniformed  service 
or  the  Peace  Corps  which  occur  after  the  repayment  has 
begun.  The  maximum  deferment  for  both  these  reasons  is 
six  years:  a  maximum  three-year  deferment  for  uniformed 
service  and  a  maximum  three-year  deferment  for  Peace  Corps 
service. 

The  Act  specifies  that  student  loans  shall  bear  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  year  or  the 
going  federal  rate,  whichever  is  greater.  The  federal  rate  for 
loans  during  the  current  fiscal  year  is  4  per  cent. 

Inquiry  should  be  directed  to  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs, 
University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center,  1853  West  Polk  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612. 

Reading  List  for  JVezv  Students 
in  1964-65 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  recommended  reading  list  for 
new  students  entering  the  University  in  September,  1964: 

1.  Required  of  all:  Adventure  of  Learning  in  College,  by 
R.  H.  Garrison 

2.  At  least  one  required  from:  The  Silent  Language,  by 
Edward  T.  Hall 

Two  Cultures,  by  C.  P.  Snow 

Limitations  of  Science,  by  J.  W.  N.  Sullivan 

Russia  and  the  West,  by  George  F.  Kennan 

The  Story  of  Philosophy,  by  W.  Durant 

Books  That  Changed  the  World,  by  Robert  B.  Downs 

Language  in  Thought  and  Action,  by  Samuel  I.  Hayakawa 

(Third  Edition) 

Self  Renewal,  by  John  W.  Gardner 
Teacher  in  America,  by  Jacques  Barzun 
Liberal  Education  and  the  Democratic  Ideal,  by  A.  Whit¬ 
ney  Griswold 

3.  In  addition,  new  engineers  must  include:  Machines  That 
Built  America,  by  Roger  Burlingame 


Calendar 

May  25,  Mon. -June  3,  Wed . Final  examinations 

June  13,  Sat . Commencement 

June  15,  Mon . Registration  for  summer  session 

June  16,  Tues . Classes  begin 

August  7,  Fri. -August  8,  Sat . Final  examinations 

August  31,  Mon.  . .  .Final  date  for  acceptance  of  application 

for  admission  in  September,  1964 

Sept.  15,  Tues. -Sept.  19,  Sat . Registration 

Sept.  20,  Sun . New  Year  Convocation 

Sept.  21,  Mon . Classes  begin 

Oct.  10,  Sat . Homecoming  (Ohio  State) 

Oct.  24,  Sat . Dad’s  Day  (U.C.L.A.) 

Thirty  for  ’63-^64 

This  issue  of  the  Student  Letter  is  the  eighth  in  the  series 
and  completes  the  publication  for  1963-64.  The  Newsletter 
has  been  an  experiment.  It  was  conceived  as  an  instrument  to 
provide  improved  communications  between  the  students  and 
the  administration,  to  present  up-to-the-minute,  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  and  to  provide  material  concerning  future  events 
which  would  assist  students  in  future  planning. 

How  successful  the  project  has  been  is  still  a  question.  In 
general,  the  reactions  from  students  have  been  favorable, 
although  reactions  have  not  been  numerous.  We  would  be 
interested  in  the  opinion  of  the  individual  student  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  believes  the  letter  should  be  continued;  also, 
if  it  is  continued  we  would  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  as 
to  items,  format,  or  any  other  aspect  of  the  publication.  Such 
material  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  313  Student 
Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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The  Student  Letter 

The  Student  Letter  is  beginning  its  second  year  of  pub¬ 
lication,  to  inform  undergraduate  students  more  fully  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  current  importance,  and  to  call  attention  to  events 
in  advance  of  their  occurrence. 

In  general,  the  items  will  be  brief,  informal,  but  accurate 
summaries  of  timely  matters;  occasionally  the  complete  text 
of  materials  will  be  used.  Statements  on  matters  of  educa¬ 
tional  significance  may  be  prepared  by  selected  staff  members 
and  included  from  time  to  time. 

Several  students  have  asked  if  the  contents  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  might  have  a  little  added  “editorial  warmth.”  The 
Editorial  Board  is  sympathetic  to  this  idea,  but  is  concerned 
with  two  other  factors:  first,  the  short  amount  of  space 
available;  second,  the  fact  that  such  changes  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  an  attempt  to  use  The  Student  Letter  as  a  “prop¬ 
aganda  medium.”  The  Editorial  Board,  therefore,  believes 
that  the  content  should  follow  its  policy  of  straight  facts  with¬ 
out  much  editorial  adornment. 

Suggestions  as  to  subjects  in  which  there  is  wide  interest 
will  be  welcome  and  may  be  filed  in  the  offices  of  the  Dean 
of  Students,  Dean  of  Men,  or  Dean  of  Women. 

Presidents  Conference  of  Student  Leaders 

President  David  D.  Henry  met  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  student  leaders.  University  administrators,  and  faculty 
and  staff  advisers  to  various  organizations  on  October  13, 
1964.  The  conference,  second  annual  meeting  of  the  group, 
was  held  in  the  dining  room  of  the  new  Illinois  Street  Resi¬ 
dence  Elall  Complex,  and  was  the  first  public  use  of  the  space 
for  a  programmed  event. 

The  following  persons  were  seated  at  the  speakers  table 
with  President  Henry:  Vice-President  PI.  O.  Farber,  Associ¬ 
ate  Provost  Paul  R.  Shaffer,  Director  of  Housing  Paul  J. 
Doebel,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  A.  Henry,  and  Dean  of  Students,  Fred  H.  Turner. 

The  President  called  on  Mr.  Doebel  for  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  housing  facility  which  includes  Ruth  A. 
Wardall  Hall,  Edgar  Jerome  Townsend  Hall,  and  the  central 
food  area  which  also  serves  the  Graduate  Arthur  Hill  Daniels 
Hall  on  Green  Street. 

The  President  asked  Associate  Provost  Shaffer  to  describe 
the  purpose  of  the  conference  and  meetings  to  follow.  These 
are  intended  to  enhance  and  improve  internal  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  administration  and  the  ever  growing  under¬ 


graduate  student  body.  Following  the  initial  conference  there 
will  be  a  second  general  meeting  of  the  same  group  later  in 
the  semester,  as  well  as  smaller  groups  for  follow-up  discus¬ 
sions  of  specific  issues  and  problem  areas. 

The  main  address  by  President  Henry  was  based  in  part 
on  his  recent  statement,  “The  Year  Ahead,”  with  the  remain¬ 
der  as  new  items  not  in  the  statement.  Students  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  “The  Year  Ahead”  can  secure 
full  copies  of  the  text  from  the  President’s  office,  363  Admin¬ 
istration  Building,  or  from  the  information  desk. 

Here  are  some  specific  quotations  from  “The  Year 
Ahead:” 

On  increased  enrollment:  “The  new  academic  year  opens 
under  the  shadow  of  the  grim  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  and  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  educated  people 
is  at  its  greatest,  the  University  of  Illinois  has  denied  enroll¬ 
ment  to  several  thousand  qualified  students.  Thus  comes  to 
reality  the  forecasts  of  the  past  decade.  Indeed,  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  enrollment  demand  have  been  conservative,  both  as 
to  the  tempo  of  the  acceleration  and  in  the  total  numbers 
involved.” 

On  internal  communications:  “Another  subject  for  continu¬ 
ing  attention  has  to  do  with  internal  communication.  As  the 
University  grows  in  size  and  complexity,  new  ways  must  be 
found  to  gain  the  vitality  of  sharing  ideas  and  the  stimulation 
of  broad  participation.  New  efforts  have  been  made  and  will 
be  made  to  increase  the  devices  for  consultation  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  future  programs  and  policy  change  and  to  improve 
communication  among  administrative  officers,  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  alumni,  and  the  general  public.  To  help  achieve  this 
goal,  special  and  continuing  committees  of  the  faculty  have 
been  increased,  and  extended  staff  time  is  given  to  faculty 
conferences  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Student  member¬ 
ships  on  University  committees  have  been  increased.  Visiting 
consultants  are  employed  in  a  number  of  areas.  The  Faculty 
Letter,  the  Student  Letter,  and  other  publications  have  been 
used  to  supplement  personal  discussions.  Student  forums  on 
University  affairs  have  been  organized.  Under  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  University  Senates,  an  enlarged  role  will  be 
given  to  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committees.” 

On  the  Krannert  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts:  “The  most 
important  single  new  undertaking  will  have  to  do  with  advanc¬ 
ing  the  plans  for  the  Krannert  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  at  Urbana-Champaign,  made  possible  by  a  major  gift  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannert  of  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Krannert,  an  alumnus  and  member  of  the  University  of 


Illinois  Foundation,  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Container  Corporation. 

“The  educational  record  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
faculty  and  students  in  music,  theatre,  and  dance  is  a  noted 
one.  The  achievements  are  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  present  inadequacy  of  facilities  for  their  work.  The  new 
Center  will  provide  these  groups  for  the  first  time  with  ade¬ 
quate  auditoriums,  workshops,  rehearsal  rooms,  offices,  and 
related  facilities. 

“The  Krannert  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  will  fill 
a  great  need  at  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  and  provide 
a  magnificent  educational  opportunity  as  well. 

“The  Center  will  stand  on  a  two-block,  man-made  rise 
of  ground  on  east  campus.  Providing  educational  facilities 
for  instruction,  experimentation,  and  public  performance  in 
music,  theatre,  and  dance,  programs  in  which  1,700  students 
are  currently  enrolled,  four  separate  theatres  will  be  con¬ 
nected  by  carefully  planned  functional  areas  and  unified  by 
architectural  design.” 

Other  items  mentioned  by  the  President  included:  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  in  Illi¬ 
nois  by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  the  planning,  preparation, 
and  interpretation  of  the  biennial  budget  request;  further 
extension  of  advance  enrollment;  the  new  Book  Center  in  the 
mini  Union;  the  success  of  the  new  voluntary  program  in 
R.O.T.C.;  the  reorganization  of  student  disciplinary  pro¬ 
cedures  and  practices;  the  growing  number  of  students  added 
to  University  committees;  the  continuing  building  program  on 
the  campus  including  the  new  co-recreational  building. 

Following  his  address,  the  President  asked  for  questions 
from  the  floor,  and  as  these  were  raised,  they  were  referred 
to  specific  staff  members  for  reply  in  table  meetings  during 
the  coffee  hour  following  the  conference. 

Changes  in  llli-Bns  Route 

A  change  in  the  Illi-Bus  route  has  been  approved  and 
became  effective,  Monday,  September  14.  The  new  route 
is  as  follows: 

On  the  westbound  run  to  the  campus  area  from  Orchard 
Downs,  the  buses  turn  left  (south)  at  the  intersection  of 
Nevada  and  Mathews,  loading  and  unloading  near  Smith 
Music  Hall.  The  buses  then  proceed  south  on  Mathews  to 
Gregory',  turn  right  (west)  and  proceed  to  Sixth  Street  at 
which  point  they  turn  right  (north)  to  Armory  Avenue.  At 
the  intersection  of  Armory  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street,  the  buses 
turn  right  (east)  on  Armory  to  Wright,  north  on  Wright  to 
Green,  right  (east)  on  Green  to  Mathews,  at  which  point 
they  turn  right  (south)  to  Nevada.  The  buses  then  turn  left 
(east)  on  Nevada  and  follow  the  same  route  as  established 
last  year  for  the  return  trip  to  Orchard  Downs.  This  is  known 
as  the  Orchard  Downs  route. 

The  other  route  is  known  as  the  Assembly  Hall  route  and 
replaces  the  existing  Staff  Bus  route  with  no  changes  being 
made  in  the  route.  Service  over  this  route  with  the  schedules 
as  announced  also  became  effective  Monday,  September  14. 

A  transfer  system  is  also  being  introduced  for  the  first 
time  this  year  with  the  transfer  point  being  established  at  the 


intersection  of  Mathews  Avenue  and  Nevada  Street.  Fare¬ 
paying  passengers  are  issued  transfers  upon  request  (at  no 
additional  charge)  which  are  honored  on  the  other  route 
within  a  certain  time  limit.  Faculty-staff  members  who  reg¬ 
ister  their  vehicles  under  the  University’s  Vehicle  Registra¬ 
tion  and  Parking  Program  have  no  need  to  request  transfers 
as  the  passes  issued  them  are  valid  on  cither  route  at  any  time. 
Employees  of  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  Division  of 
the  Physical  Plant  may  also  ride  buses  on  either  route  on  the 
basis  of  passes  issued  them  in  connection  with  their  duties. 
The  passes  issued  to  the  single  undergraduate  men  housed  at 
Orchard  Downs  are  valid  only  on  the  Orchard  Downs  route 
buses  and  are  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  thereon. 

The  fivc-cent  fare  remains  in  effect  for  all  other  author¬ 
ized  passengers. 

The  Illi-Buses  are  identified  by  colors,  as  well  as  signs 
located  near  the  front  entrance  of  each  bus.  The  Orchard 
Downs  route  buses  are  painted  yellow  and  white,  and  the 
Assembly  Hall  buses  are  painted  dark  green  and  white.  The 
buses  observe  only  those  stops  that  have  been  authorized  when 
loading  and  unloading  passengers. 

Ten-minute  service  is  provided  over  both  routes  from 
7:20  a.m.  to  5:20  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  Additional 
buses  are  provided  during  the  peak  traffic  periods  (morning 
and  noon).  Fifteen-minute  service  is  available  on  both  routes 
during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  on  Saturday  mornings  until  noon.  Fifteen-minute  service 
is  also  available  over  the  Orchard  Downs  route  on  Saturdays 
only  from  12:30  p.m.  (noon)  until  7:30  p.m.  Thirty-minute 
service  is  in  effect  each  evening  after  7:30  p.m.  and  on  week¬ 
ends,  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

Service  will  not  be  provided  during  University  vacation 
periods  over  the  Orchard  Downs  route;  however,  service  will 
be  available  over  the  Assembly  Hall  route  during  University 
vacation  periods,  but  no  service  will  be  provided  on  either 
route  on  University-observed  holidays. 

Student  EmploymetU 

Although  the  fall  semester  is  well  under  way,  a  number 
of  meal  jobs  are  still  available  to  students  who  wish  to  earn 
or  reduce  their  expenses  $200.00  to  $250.00  per  semester. 
These  openings  can  be  found  in  fraternities,  sororities,  inde¬ 
pendent  residence  halls.  University  residence  halls,  Illini 
Union,  and  campus  restaurants  and  foundations.  Normally, 
two  and  one-half  hours  of  work  each  day  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  meals.  Students  usually  have  openings  in  their 
class  schedules  for  meal  jobs  and  they  will  find  that  such 
employment  will  detract  the  least  from  their  study  time.  In 
most  cases,  the  work  will  be  in  the  students’  residences  or 
nearby. 

Seasonal  jobs  such  as  lawn  work,  painting,  and  storm 
window  attachment  are  listed  from  the  community  and  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  sources  for  obtaining  temporary  and  often  perma¬ 
nent  employment.  Female  students  who  do  not  wish  to  work 
a  great  many  hours  per  week  will  find  opportunities  for  baby¬ 
sitting  and  housework  either  on  an  on-call  or  permanent  basis. 

In  the  fields  of  laboratory  and  clerical  employment, 
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openings  occur  from  time  to  time.  In  these  areas,  special 
training  or  experience  must  ordinarily  be  considered  for  re¬ 
ferral  and  placement,  and  many  of  the  more  desirable  or 
responsible  positions  are  awarded  to  upperclassmen  who  pos¬ 
sess  special  training  or  experience.  An  added  factor  is  a  suit¬ 
able  class  schedule  in  order  to  fit  the  employers’  needs. 

Students  with  suitable  schedules,  who  have  had  training 
and  practical  experience  in  key  punch  operation,  electronics, 
machine  shop,  computer  programming,  shorthand,  off-set 
press  operation,  shoe  sales,  graphotype  operation,  and  architec¬ 
tural  drafting  ...  to  name  a  few,  will  find  out  about  these 
opportunities  from  interviewers  in  the  Student  Employment 
Office.  For  the  kinds  of  jobs  just  listed,  consecutive  hours  free 
each  day  are  a  necessity.  The  usual  requirement  is  for  three 
to  four  full  half-days  free  per  week. 

The  range  in  pay  for  part-time  jobs  held  by  most  under¬ 
graduates  is  from  $1.10  to  $2.20  per  hour  depending  upon  the 
type  of  job  and  skills  involved.  Students  who  are  still  in  need 
of  some  type  of  part-time  work  in  order  to  help  defray  a 
portion  of  their  expenses  are  invited  to  apply  at  the  Student 
Employment  Office,  Ground  Floor  of  the  Student  Services 
Building,  610  East  John  Street,  Champaign. 

Time  for  Flu  Shots 

Dr.  Orville  S.  Walters,  Director  of  Health  Services, 
announces  influenza  immunizations  will  be  given  for  students 
and  University  employees  each  weekday  Monday  through 
Friday  from  11:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  and  1:00  to  2:00  p.m. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  report,  immunizations 
will  be  administered  by  the  jet  gun,  which  requires  no  needles. 
All  persons  immunized  for  influenza  last  year  are  encouraged 
to  maintain  their  immunity  by  having  a  booster  shot  this  year. 
All  persons  with  physical  handicaps  or  special  susceptibility 
to  illness  should  be  immunized  against  influenza. 

The  Health  Service  is  cooperating  in  a  campaign  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  immunization  against  tetanus.  Immunization  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  with  tetanus  toxoid  is  strongly  recommended  and  is 
available  upon  request  at  the  Health  Center. 

Students  may  also  receive  immunization  against  polio, 
smallpox,  and  typhoid  at  any  time. 

The  Chicago  Circle  Campus 

Completion  of  the  first  phase  of  construction  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois’  completely  new  campus  at  Chicago  Circle 
by  February,  1965,  will  enable  Chicago  area  commuting  stu¬ 
dents  to  “beneficially  occupy”  and  begin  classes  in  all  aca¬ 
demic  facilities. 

Announcement  that  all  buildings  will  be  ready  for  pre¬ 
liminary  occupancy  by  February,  except  the  Illini  Union  com¬ 
plex  (which  from  the  beginning  of  campus  construction  in 
May,  1963,  was  planned  for  May  or  June,  1965,  occupancy) 
and  the  top  five  floors  of  University  Hall  (the  twenty-eight- 
story  high-rise  administration  building),  was  made  to  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Trustees  at  their  October  21  meeting  in 
Urbana. 


In  the  first  phase  of  construction,  about  9,000  students 
can  be  enrolled,  almost  double  the  capacity  of  the  Navy  Pier 
facilities  for  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division.  Not  only 
will  the  move  to  the  new  campus  result  in  a  new  name  for 
this  academic  division  ^ — now  officially  titled  “The  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,”  but  advanced  undergraduate 
courses  leading  to  degrees  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  will 
be  offered  for  the  first  time. 

The  new  campus  is  comprised  of  106  acres  of  reclaimed 
Chicago  slum  area,  located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
interchange  of  Chicago’s  major  expressways  —  Dan  Ryan, 
Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy. 

Of  this  area,  about  thirty-six  acres  comprise  the  aca¬ 
demic  core  on  which  is  located  functional  buildings  “tied 
together”  by  a  connecting  system  of  elevated  walkways  and 
ground-level  sidewalks. 

All  library  functions  are  contained  in  a  single  library 
building.  A  four-story  structure,  the  library  will  house  285,000 
volumes  initially,  with  two  additional  construction  phases 
bringing  its  capacity  by  1969  to  one  million  volumes.  Base¬ 
ment  of  the  library  will  provide  special  space  for  facilities  for 
a  large  data  proce.ssing  area  and  the  Office  of  Instructional 
Resources. 

Classroom  functions  have  been  consolidated  into  seven 
three-story  buildings  on  the  campus,  each  accessible  at  the 
first-  and  second-floor  levels,  and  all  of  similar  design. 

A  four-story  Science  and  Engineering  Laboratories  build¬ 
ing  will  house  all  wet  laboratory  facilities,  centralizing  special¬ 
ized  equipment  and  services  in  a  single  building. 

.'Ml  lecture  activities  will  be  brought  to  the  heart  of  the 
campus  where  a  Lecture  Center,  comprised  of  six  lecture 
units,  will  provide  a  total  of  twenty-one  lecture  halls  in  vary¬ 
ing  seating  capacities  from  seventy-five  to  five  hundred. 

A  granite  roof  covering  all  the  Lecture  Center  units  also 
is  the  floor  of  the  Great  Court  of  the  campus,  and  will  afford 
students  an  open  air  assembly  area  150  by  300  yards  in  size. 
In  the  center  of  the  Great  Court,  a  circular  amphitheatre 
with  steps  to  ground  level  will  make  it  possible  to  stage  open 
air  programs  in  music,  drama,  dance,  or  for  student  gather¬ 
ings  —  or  between  class  studying. 

The  tallest  building  on  the  Chicago  Circle  campus  will  be 
University  Flail  which  will  contain  administration,  staff,  and 
faculty  offices.  Its  unusual  design  makes  the  building  wider 
at  the  top  (by  twenty  feet)  than  at  ground  level,  and  will 
provide  Chicago’s  near  West  Side  with  a  new  and  distinctive 
landmark. 

The  Illini  Union  complex  includes  a  block-long,  three- 
story  building  with  basement  and  partial  sub-basement,  a 
connecting  two-story  service  building,  and  an  eight-story  build¬ 
ing.  The  Illini  Union  is  being  financed  by  revenue  bonds,  as 
are  parking  lots  —  important  in  a  nonresident,  commuter  in¬ 
stitution. 

Already  completed  and  partially  activated  are  the  Phys¬ 
ical  Plant  and  the  Boiler  Plant  for  the  campus,  located  on  a 
triangle-shaped  section  of  land  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
campus. 

Jane  .'\ddams’  famed  Hull  Mansion,  located  at  Polk  and 
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Halstcd  Streets  on  the  campus  site,  is  being  restored  to  its 
original  condition  with  funds  donated  through  public  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

Until  construction  is  completed  on  the  top  five  floors  of 
University  Hall  and  at  the  Illini  Union,  temporary  facilities 
will  be  provided  in  remodeled  quarters  within  the  Central 
National  Bank  Building,  one  of  the  structures  left  standing 
on  the  campus  site,  at  its  southeast  corner. 

The  entire  program  of  construction  and  readiness  for 
occupancy  follows  a  “Critical  Path”  plan  that  progressively 
interlocks  and  coordinates  schedules  for  the  completion  of 
various  pre-planned  steps. 

Illini  Union  Book  Center 

A  new  educational  facility  that  opened  on  the  University 
of  Illinois  Champaign-Urbana  campus  during  the  summer 
session  is  the  Illini  Union  Book  Center. 

One  of  the  largest  college  bookstores  devoted  exclusively 
to  quality  paperback  publications,  the  book  center  has  over 
10,000  titles  displayed  face-out  in  specially  designed  book 
cases. 

The  book  center  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  Union  in  two  rooms  that  were  formerly  the 
Pine  Lounge  and  Browsing  Room.  The  adjacent  Wedgwood 
Lounge  has  been  converted  into  a  larger  browsing  room. 

Illini  Union  Director  Earl  Finder  states  that  the  book 
center  was  established  as  an  educational  service  to  faculty 
members  and  students  through  the  direct  efforts  of  University 
President  David  D.  Henry,  Executive  Vice-President  and 
Provost  Lyle  H.  Lanier,  and  Library  Dean  Robert  B.  Downs. 

Dean  Downs,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  analyzed  the  need  for  the  book  center  and  advised  on 
the  selection  of  titles  and  their  organization,  has  long  awaited 
its  coming.  He  believes  the  book  center  will  relieve  some  of 
the  pressure  on  the  library’s  reserve  sections  because  many 
students  will  prefer  to  own  their  own  books  rather  than 
depend  on  the  library’s  copies.  According  to  information 
from  universities  elsewhere,  students  and  faculty  members 
respond  enthusiastically  to  good  bookstore  service. 

Such  facilities  are  constantly  in  use.  Students  in  those 
universities  where  they  have  access  to  strong  bookstores  are 
buying  and  reading  more  books  than  ever  before,  especially 
paperbacks,  because  the  books  are  readily  available,  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed,  and  relatively  inexpensive. 

The  book  center  provides  quality  American  and  foreign 
paperback  publications.  University  of  Illinois  Press  publica¬ 
tions,  and  a  small  number  of  periodicals  of  limited  circulation 
such  as  University  quarterlies. 

Since  its  opening,  an  author  index  file  and  a  title  index 
file  have  been  completed  to  aid  faculty  members  and  students 
in  locating  books.  Books  are  classified  by  subject  matter,  rather 
than  by  author  or  publisher.  The  books  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  title  within  the  subject  category.  More  popular 
books  appear  twice  on  the  shelves.  The  center  is  designed 
for  leisurely  browsing  and  reading  and  is  open  seven  days  a 
week. 


The  Student  Senate 

The  student  body  of  the  University  is  represented  both 
to  the  administration  and  to  other  student  bodies  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  twenty-five  elected 
district  senators,  seven  ex-officio  senators,  nine  officers,  and 
four  legislative  committee  chairmen.  Each  student  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  body  in  two  ways. 

One  way  is  through  your  district  senator.  The  campus  is 
divided  into  twenty-five  districts  and  each  one  is  represented 
by  a  senator.  Each  senator  in  turn  holds  a  district  council 
meeting  weekly  with  representatives  of  all  houses  in  his  dis¬ 
trict.  The  second  way  in  which  you  are  represented  in  Senate 
is  through  your  housing  group  senator.  Each  of  the  five  hous¬ 
ing  groups  is  represented  by  one  ex-officio  senator.  Thus  you 
are  represented  in  Senate  by  at  least  two  people. 

The  Senate  has  four  legislative  committees  which  review, 
perfect,  and  rewrite  all  legislation  before  it  is  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Students  are  welcome  to  join  these  com¬ 
mittees  and  can  gain  a  voting  seat  by  petition.  In  addition, 
there  are  several  administrative  committees  which  cover  such 
things  as  elections,  forums,  conferences  (of  which  the  Senate 
sponsors  several  each  year),  public  relations,  and  inter-collegi¬ 
ate  relations.  These  is  a  great  deal  of  help  needed  in  all 
these  and  many  other  administrative  areas. 

Freshman  Seminar  is  a  group  of  selected  freshmen  who, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Student  Senate,  meet  regularly  and 
discuss  matters  of  national,  state,  local,  and  campus  interest. 
The  group  is  also  addressed  by  speakers  of  topical  interest. 
The  purpose  of  the  group  is  to  develop  leadership  and  service 
personnel  for  the  campus  community.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
many  of  the  campus  leaders  have  come  from  this  group. 

New  Publications  Available 

mini  Guidelines,  1964-65  —  Student  Handbook 
Available  at  any  Student  Services  Building  office. 

Code  on  Undergraduate  Student  Affairs  (1963  edition) 
Available  at  Activities  Office,  278  Illini  Union  (South), 
and  offices  of  the  Deans  of  Students,  Men,  and  Women, 
310,  110,  130  Student  Services  Building. 

Regulations  Applying  to  All  Undergraduate  Students, 
1964 

Available  at  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Rec¬ 
ords,  100a  Administration  Building. 

Social  Chairman’s  Handbook 

Available  at  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  130  Student 
Services  Building. 

Information  for  Married  Students  —  Pamphlet 
Available  at  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  130  Student 
Services  Building. 

Student  Directory,  1964-65 

Will  be  published  and  available  by  November  1,  1964. 

Student  Housing  at  the  University  of  Illinois  —  Booklet 
Available  at  Housing  Division,  420  Student  Services 
Building. 
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Minnesota  game  (here) 


Peace  Corps 

A  Peace  Corps  Recruiting  Team  will  be  on  our  campus 
during  the  week  of  November  15,  1964.  The  team  will  con¬ 
sist  of  Peace  Corps  staff  members  from  Washington  and 
returned  Peace  Corps  Volunteers.  The  team  wishes  to  speak 
to  students,  preferably  juniors  and  seniors,  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  during  the  day  or  evening  to  meet  with  any  student 
organization. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  one  of  the  Peace  Corps 
representatives  meet  with  your  organization,  please  contact 
Mr.  J.  L.  Nuttall,  Jr.,  333  Illini  Union  (North),  telephone 
333-1988. 

Calendar 


Nov.  11,  Wednesday . Veterans  Day  Ceremony 

(10:45  to  11:15  a.m.) 

Nov.  12,  Thursday . Midsemester  grades  due 

Nov.  13,  Friday . Last  day  for  half  rebate 

if  withdrawing 

Nov.  14,  Saturday . Wisconsin  game  (here) 

Nov.  15,  Sunday-Nov.  21,  Saturday . Peace  Corps  Week 

Nov.  21,  Saturday . Michigan  State  game  (here) 

Nov.  25,  Wednesday . Thanksgiving  vacation 

begins  (1:00  p.m.) 

Nov.  30,  Monday . Thanksgiving  vacation 

ends  (1:00  p.m.) 

Dec.  3,  Thursday . Qualifying  examinations  in 

and  Dec.  10,  Thursday  English  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) 

Dec.  4,  Friday . U.C.L.A.  basketball  game  (here) 

Dec.  8,  Tuesday . Bowling  Green  game  (here) 

Dec.  14,  Monday . Latest  date  for  with¬ 

drawal  without  petition 
for  readmission 

Dec.  22,  Tuesday . Christmas  vacation  begins 

(1:00  p.m.) 

Jan.  4,  Monday . Indiana  game  (here) 

Jan.  4,  Monday . Christmas  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 


Jan.  16,  Saturday . 

Jan.  18,  Monday,  and  Jan.  26, 

Tuesday  . Semester  examinations 

Feb.  3,  Wednesday,  and  Feb.  6, 

Saturday  (to  3:00  p.m.) . Registration 

Feb.  6,  Saturday . Purdue  game  (here) 

Feb.  8,  Monday . Classes  begin 


Directory  of  Student  Services  Offices 

IN  THE  STUDENT  SERVICES  BUILDING 

(Located  at  610  East  John  Street,  Champaign;  elevators  and 
stairs  in  lobby  at  rear.) 

Room 


Dean  of  Men .  110 

Dean  of  Students .  310 

Dean  of  Women .  130 

Employment .  2 

Foreign  Students  .  310 

Housing .  420 

Loans .  346 

Placement  Coordinating .  2 

Security .  331 

Student  Counseling  Service .  206 


IN  OTHER  BUILDINGS 

Admission  and  Records . 100a  Administration  Building 

Activities  Office . 278  Illini  Union  (South) 

Insurance,  Hospital  and 

Medical . 264  Administration  Building 
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Advance  Enrolbnent 
for  the  Second  Semester 

Registration  for  second  semester  classes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  will  be  by  advance  enrollment  with  the 
academic  advising  period  scheduled  from  December  1  to 
9,  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  has  announced. 

Letters  were  sent  to  all  students  in  November  outlin¬ 
ing  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 

James  R.  Payne,  supervisor  of  registration,  said  the 
procedure  will  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  advance 
enrollment  program  of  last  spring. 

No  advance  deposit  on  tuition  and  fees  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  continuing  students  and  during  his  academic 
advising  the  student  will  need  to  complete  only  a  re¬ 
designed  number  two  “dean’s  program  card.”  The  course 
call  number  must  be  copied  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the 
time  table. 

Schedules  will  be  mailed  to  campus  addresses  begin¬ 
ning  January  12  and  will  include  a  return  card  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  the  second  semester. 

Curriculum  changes  and  transfers  between  colleges 
may  be  made  during  the  advance  enrollment  advising 
period.  Section  choices  will  be  changed  when  schedules 
are  prepared  only  if  there  are  conflicts  or  if  the  section 
requested  is  closed.  Course  choices  will  not  be  changed. 

The  completion  of  registration,  including  payment 
of  tuition  and  fees,  will  be  February  3  through  6,  1965. 

Changes  in  advance  enrollment  schedules  may  be 
made  during  the  completion  of  registration  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  only:  failure  in  the  course  prerequisite; 
an  error  in  the  schedule;  cancellation  of  a  course  or  sec¬ 
tion  or  an  incomplete  schedule  resulting  from  a  conflict 
or  closed  course. 

Second  semester  time  tables  are  available  at  the 
mini  Union  information  desk.  A  supplement  to  the  time 
table  is  available  in  college  and  departmental  offices.  All 
students  should  be  sure  to  check  the  supplement. 

Last  April,  all  continuing  students  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  advance  enroll  for  the  first  semester  of 
1964-65.  Overall,  a  total  of  14,259  students  participated. 
Schedules  were  prepared  for  13,192  students  with  11,295 
confirming  their  schedules  by  payment  of  a  deposit. 

To  assist  students  in  advance  enrollment,  explana¬ 
tion  of  procedures  are  being  broadcast  over  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WILL  and  WPGU  and  WILL-TV.  A  short  con¬ 
tinuous  run  film  is  also  being  shown  in  the  Illini  Union. 

Any  additional  information  will  be  available  through 
college  and  departmental  offices. 


Absences  at  Vacation  Times 

Rule  30  (page  18)  of  Regulations  Applying  to 
Undergraduate  Students,  Sec.  (f),  states: 

“Class  absences  before  and  after  vacations  are 
treated  like  any  other  absences  during  the  semester.” 

Questions  arise  from  time  to  time  concerning  the 
existence  of  special  penalties  which  may  be  assessed  if 
students  must  be  absent  before  or  after  vacation  periods. 
There  are  no  special  penalties. 

Rule  30,  Class  Absences,  states  in  its  opening  para¬ 
graphs,  “Glass  attendance  is  expected  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  but  the  instructor  decides  when  a  student’s 
absences  become  excessive  and  should  be  reported. 

“No  absences  from  class  exercises  are  ‘excused’  but 
must  be  explained  to  the  instructor  and  supporting  evi¬ 
dence  provided  on  request  ....  arrangements  should 
be  made  with  the  instructor  in  each  course  to  make  up 
the  work  missed.” 

Qiialifying  Examinations  in  Ejiglish 

Why  do  we  have  a  qualifying  examination  in  Eng¬ 
lish? 

We  asked  this  question  of  Professor  H.  E.  Gulley, 
Head  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies  and  immediate 
past  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Eng¬ 
lish.  Here  is  his  reply: 

Members  of  the  University  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  English  are  often  asked  why  students  who  re¬ 
ceive  “G”  or  “D”  in  Rhetoric  102,  Verbal  Communica¬ 
tion  112,  or  their  equivalents,  are  required  to  pass  a 
Qualifying  Examination  in  English.  The  answer  lies  in 
the  faculty’s  concern  that  students  develop  the  ability  as 
educated  persons  to  communicate  their  ideas  clearly  and 
effectively. 

In  1940,  President  Arthur  C.  Willard  wrote  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  about  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English: 

“As  you  doubtless  well  know,  too  many  students 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Illinois  who  use  poor 
English  in  expressing  themselves  both  in  speaking  and  in 
writing,  notwithstanding  our  requirement  of  one  year  of 
Rhetoric.  In  spite  of  various  attempts  to  improve  this 
condition  through  the  years  it  still  exists.  It  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  various  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  directly  through  contacts  they  have  had  with  Alumni 
and  indirectly  through  criticisms  they  have  received  from 
others  who  have  had  business  or  other  dealings  with 
former  students  of  this  institution.  In  fact,  at  the  last 


meeting  the  Board  asked  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  this  problem  by  the  proper  authorities.” 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Educational  Policy,  which  canvassed  the  faculty  and 
found  that  85  per  cent  regarded  the  best  corrective  de¬ 
vice  to  be  a  graduation  requirement  of  proficiency  in 
English.  The  problem  then  was  how  to  discover  the 
upperclassmen  deficient  in  English  so  that  they  might  be 
brought  up  to  a  desirable  standard  before  they  left  the 
University. 

When  the  Senate  established  a  Committee  on  Stu¬ 
dent  English  in  1941  and  asked  it  to  continue  the  work 
done  by  the  Policy  Committee,  the  new  Committee 
decided  that  a  written  examination  is  the  most  equi¬ 
table  and  straightforward  metliod  of  discovering  upper¬ 
classmen  whose  writing  is  unsatisfactory.  However,  this 
method  was  seen  as  expensive  and  time-consuming. 

At  this  point  the  Committee  turned  to  a  study 
which  had  been  made  of  writing  by  upperclassmen.  It 
found  that  only  9  per  cent  of  those  who  had  received 
grades  of  “A”  or  “B”  in  Rhetoric  102  were  rated  “below 
average”  in  their  subsequent  writing  ability  and  only  1.8 
per  cent  were  rated  “poor.”  However,  upperclassmen 
who  had  received  grades  of  “C”  or  “D”  in  Rhetoric  102 
exhibited  a  much  poorer  quality  of  writing;  28.4  per  cent 
of  the  “C’s”  and  35  per  cent  of  the  total  “C”  and  “D” 
group  were  rated  “below  average”  or  “poor”  in  writing 
ability. 

From  this  data  it  was  assumed  that  students  who 
receive  grades  of  “A”  and  “B”  in  Rhetoric  102  will,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  continue  to  write  satisfactorily  while 
in  the  University.  If  they  were  exempted  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  examination  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  40.1 
per  cent  in  the  papers  to  be  graded;  furthermore,  the 
40  per  cent  of  good  students,  as  far  as  English  is  con¬ 
cerned,  would  not  be  penalized  by  requiring  them  to 
take  an  examination  designed  to  discover  weaknesses 
among  the  lower  60  per  cent. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  the  Senate  approved  the 
Qualifying  Examination  in  English  for  all  students  ex¬ 
cept  those  receiving  an  “A”  or  “B”  in  Rhetoric  102, 
Division  of  General  Studies  112,  or  equivalent  courses. 
New  studies  of  upperclass  writing  in  1948  and  1950 
confirmed  the  original  findings  that  most  students  who 
do  “A”  or  “B”  work  in  Rhetoric  102  will  continue  to 
write  acceptably  in  their  later  college  years. 

In  recent  years  the  Senate  Committee  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  English  have  tried  in  many  ways  to  help 
deficient  students  develop  satisfactory  proficiency  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  A  Writing  Clinic  offers  individual  tutoring  to  stu¬ 
dents  liable  for  the  Qualifying  Examination.  Students 
who  fail  the  examination  take  Rhetoric  200  in  order  to 
help  them  meet  the  graduation  requirement.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  have  been  urged  to  share  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  promoting  adequate  English  usage  in  papers 
and  examinations.  The  Committee  prepared  and  issued 
a  Slylehook  in  an  attempt  to  encourage  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  effectiveness  throughout  the  University  community. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  system  are  continuing  and 
suggestions  of  students  are  welcomed.  Two  Student  Sen¬ 


ators  are  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  and  in 
recent  years  these  representatives  have  made  a  strong 
contribution  to  its  deliberations.  Everyone  recognizes,  of 
course,  that  the  problem  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  is  the 
student  who  is  most  interested  in  his  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  ideas  effectively;  the  central  question  is  how  the 
University  can  best  assist  him  to  develop  his  full  poten¬ 
tial. 

Student  Loans 

Mr.  Paul  Magelli,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  and 
Director  of  the  Student  Loan  Office  in  the  Student  Serv¬ 
ices  Building,  discusses  loans,  in  general,  and  for  the 
second  semester. 

At  the  present  time,  funds  from  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  Loan  Program  have  been  committed 
for  the  current  academic  year.  Although  the  University 
of  Illinois  was  appropriated  a  somewhat  larger  amount 
for  this  year,  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  con¬ 
tinues  to  exceed  available  funds. 

A  limited  amount  of  money  is  still  available  through 
the  Long-term  University  Loan  Program.  Applications 
will  be  accepted  so  long  as  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  that  available  funds  will  permit  the 
advancing  of  funds  for  an  approved  request.  Students 
who  foresee  the  need  for  loan  aid  for  the  second  semester 
should  not  delay  in  completing  an  application  since  six 
weeks  is  normally  required  to  process  an  application. 

Additional  funds,  although  limited,  are  also  avail¬ 
able  through  the  United  Student  Aid  Fund  Program. 
These  requests  should  be  completed  without  delay  by 
students  who  are  considering  applying  for  the  second 
semester. 

Within  recent  weeks,  the  NDEA  Loan  Program  has 
undergone  extensive  revision.  Some  of  the  new  stipula¬ 
tions  affecting  undergraduate  students,  effective  Septem¬ 
ber,  1965,  include: 

1.  First  consideration  will  be  given  to  applicants 
who  have  a  superior  academic  background.  All  aca¬ 
demic  programs  are  now  eligible  for  consideration, 
whereas  in  the  past  priority  consideration  was  given  to 
those  students  who  expressed  a  desire  to  teach  in  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  schools  or  to  major  in  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  engineering,  or  a  modern  foreign  language. 

2.  The  loan  and  interest  thereon  of  any  borrower 
who  serves  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public  or  private 
elementary  or  secondary  school  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  shall  be  cancelled  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  per 
cent  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan 
plus  interest  thereon  which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day 
of  such  service,  for  each  academic  year  of  such  service. 
Prior  to  this  time,  teaching  service  in  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  did  not  qualify  for  teacher  cancellation. 

3.  Graduate  students  may  now  request  up  to  $2,500 
per  year  with  maximum  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  any 
one  borrower. 

Applications  for  the  1965-66  academic  year  will  be 
accepted  in  the  Student  Loan  Office,  346  Student  Serv- 
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ices  Building,  from  March  1  through  June  1,  1965.  The 
amount  of  loan  which  is  finally  approved  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  student  under  the  terms  of  the  new  program  is 
still  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  degree  of 
financial  “needs”  of  the  applicant  relative  to  all  other 
applicants. 

By  mid-December,  a  new  publication.  Financial  Aid 
for  Undergraduate  Students,  will  be  available.  This  is  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  financial  aid  possibilities 
available  on  the  Champaign-Urbana  campus.  Students 
who  are  looking  toward  the  year  ahead  should  obtain 
a  copy  when  available. 

Intramurals 

What  are  they?  What  do  they  do?  Who  runs 
them?  How  many  people  participate?  With  all  the 
current  interest  in  the  proposed  Intramural  or  Recrea¬ 
tional  Building,  the  following  article  by  Dr.  David  O. 
Matthews,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Intramural  Activ¬ 
ities,  is  timely  and  helpful. 

The  Division  of  Intramural  Activities  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1962  by  the  authorization  of  President  Henry 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  best  recreation  program 
for  college  students  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  countr)'. 
The  Division  became  a  part  of  the  College  of  Physical 
Education,  of  which  K.  J.  McCristal  is  Dean. 

The  administrative  structure  now  provides  for  a 
Director  of  the  Division  (Dr.  David  O.  Matthews),  a 
supervisor  of  the  men’s  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  (Marvin  D.  Heffington),  a  supervisor  of  the 
women’s  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  (Bar¬ 
bara  Hall),  and  graduate  assistants  to  supervise  the  co¬ 
recreation  and  faculty  programs.  A  student-faculty  advi¬ 
sory  committee  assists  the  Director  in  matters  of  policy 
making  and  general  program  planning. 

The  men’s  program  of  formally  organized  tourna¬ 
ments  for  undergraduates  includes  the  following  sports: 
touch  football,  volleyball,  water  polo,  track,  basketball, 
golf,  bowling,  badminton,  fencing,  table  tennis,  billiards, 
wrestling,  softball,  swimming,  handball,  tennis,  horse¬ 
shoes,  and  soccer.  Handbooks  giving  rules,  regulations, 
entry  dates,  and  other  information  are  available  in  the 
Division  Office,  205  Huff  Gymnasium. 

The  women’s  offerings  for  undergraduates  are: 
bowling,  basketball,  archery,  table  tennis,  track  relays, 
swimming,  volleyball,  and  tennis.  Handbooks  are  avail¬ 
able.  Call  333-3510  for  a  copy. 

The  University  of  Illinois  boasts  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  largest  (in  terms  of  participation)  co¬ 
recreation  program  in  the  country.  Men  and  women 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  play  on  teams  in 
golf,  volleyball,  turkey  run  (novelty  relay),  table  tennis, 
bowling,  badminton,  swim  relays,  softball,  and  tennis. 
Rules  and  schedules  for  co-recreation  are  to  be  found  in 
both  the  men’s  and  women’s  handbooks. 

The  Director  of  the  Division,  Program  Supervisors, 
and  Advisory  Board  believe  strongly  that  the  total  pro¬ 
gramming  should  provide  as  many  opportunities  for  stu¬ 
dent  leadership  as  possible.  There  are  many  ways  where¬ 
by  students  may  develop  their  leadership  potentials 
through  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 


gram.  These  opportunities  are  made  a  reality  through 
the  positions  of  house  chairmen,  dormitory  chairmen, 
house  representatives,  team  captains,  officials,  supervisors, 
guards.  Division  Office  managers,  and  policy  board 
membership.  At  the  present  time,  approximately  thirty 
students  assist  the  Program  Supervisors  in  the  Division 
Office.  A  budget  of  $19,000  is  set  up  to  pay  almost  150 
different  officials,  lifeguards,  supervisors,  equipment 
room  attendants,  and  part-time  assistants. 

In  the  men’s  program  alone  there  are  53  fraternity, 
72  MRH,  30  MIA,  and  about  10  Indee  intramural  chair¬ 
men.  These  persons  are  responsible  for  organizing  and 
managing  teams.  The  women  are  represented  by  about 
60  selected  persons  in  the  sororities  and  dormitories  who 
distribute  communications  and  organize  dormitoiy  units 
for  intramural  participation. 

Participation  figures  indicate  that  approximately  44 
per  cent  of  all  undergraduate  men  on  campus  take  part 
in  at  least  one  tournament  during  the  school  year.  The 
women’s  participation  figures  are  much  lower  than  that 
but  encouraging  progress  is  being  shown.  Examples  of 
high  participation  for  men  are  the  199  teams  in  touch 
football,  338  teams  in  basketball,  53  teams  in  water  polo, 
and  150  softball  teams  entered  since  last  May.  Co-recrea¬ 
tion  tournaments  were  participated  in  by  84  volleyball 
and  79  softball  groups. 

Supplementing  the  organized  tournaments  are  the 
free-time  recreation  periods  which  are  scheduled  and 
supervised  for  the  outdoor  and  the  indoor  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year.  Schedules  available  to  all  students 
give  the  times  and  places  for  free-time  participation. 
“Stag  and  Drag”  held  on  Friday  evenings  in  the  Women’s 
Gymnasium  drew  2,436  persons  last  year.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  students  utilize  the  pools  and  gymnas¬ 
iums,  attending  either  singly,  with  friends,  dates,  or  with 
groups.  Reservations  for  “splash  parties”  or  team  prac¬ 
tices  may  be  made  in  205  Huff  Gymnasium. 

Sports  clubs  offer  another  opportunity  for  students 
to  pursue  sports  interests  still  further.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  22  organized  clubs  ranging  from  Judo  and  Karate 
to  parachute  jumping  and  skiing.  Scuba  diving,  rugby, 
ice  hockey,  soccer,  and  gymnastics  are  other  examples  of 
groups  meeting  regularly.  Some  of  the  clubs  participate 
in  interclub  and  intercollegiate  competition.  Another 
10  or  15  are  to  be  organized  if  interest  exists. 

R.O.T.C.  Programs 

There  has  been  much  interest  in  the  status  of 
R.O.T.C.  programs  under  the  new  optional  plan  of  the 
University  and  the  Congressional  and  Presidential  ac¬ 
tions  implementing  the  new  law  “Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  Vitalization  Act  of  1964.” 

Colonel  H.  L.  Dorsett,  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Commandant  of  the  Army  programs  on  the  campus, 
gives  us  the  latest  information  available. 

In  past  years,  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
programs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  produced 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  officers  required  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Recently,  however,  an  increas¬ 
ing  accumulation  of  evidence  has  suggested  problems 
that  if  not  resolved  will  in  the  long  term  have  a  signif- 
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leant  adverse  impact  on  the  production  of  officers.  In 
recognition  of  these  problems,  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  and  President  Johnson  signed  a  new  law 
entitled  “Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  Vitalization 
Act  of  1964”  on  October  13,  1964. 

The  major  features  of  the  new  law  provide  (1)  re¬ 
tainer  pay  for  non-scholarship  cadets  or  midshipmen  of 
$40  and  $50  per  month  for  scholarship  students,  (2)  an 
authorized  uniform  allowance  for  those  graduates  who 
are  commissioned  as  regular  officers,  (3)  advanced  sum¬ 
mer  camp  or  cruise  pay  of  $120.60  per  month,  an  in¬ 
crease  from  $78  per  month  previously  paid  to  students, 
and  travel  pay  for  attendance  at  this  summer  activity  of 
six  cents  per  mile,  (4)  requirement  for  advanced  course 
students  to  enlist  in  the  appropriate  reser\'e  component 
with  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  called  to  active 
duty  only  in  a  case  of  willful  evasion  of  the  terms  of  the 
student  contract  or  refusal  to  accept  a  commission,  (5) 
a  basic  summer  camp  or  cruise  of  not  less  than  six  weeks 
in  lieu  of  the  basic  course  with  monthly  pay  of  $78  for 
students  seeking  enrollment  in  a  two-year  program,  and 
(6)  acceptance  of  students  enrolled  at  non-R.O.T.C.  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  program  at  schools  agreeing  to  sponsor 
such  students. 

There  are  certain  provisions  which  require  future 
action  and  those  requiring  approval  of  plans  currently 
under  development. 

Institutions  may  adopt  either  the  two-year  or  a  four- 
year  R.O.T.C.  program  or  both.  This  clause  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  act  to  enable  a  majority  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  to  sponsor  both  the  two  and  four-year  R.O.T.C. 
programs  in  order  to  accommodate  transfer  students 
from  junior  colleges  and  to  qualify  for  R.O.T.C.  scholar¬ 
ships.  Such  scholarships  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
programs  are  limited  to  4,000  each  for  the  first  four  years 
and  5,500  each  thereafter;  the  United  States  Navy  at 
this  University  is  expected  to  be  unaffected,  at  least 
initially. 

Expansion  of  Junior  R.O.T.C.  on  a  tri-service  basis 
is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  1,200  schools.  There  are 
currently  about  253  secondary  schools  in  the  Junior 
R.O.T.C.  program.  Tri-service  expansion  is  to  be  effec¬ 


tive  in  1966  at  a  rate  of  200  schools  per  year.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  123  schools  currently  in  the  National 
Defense  Cadet  Corps  will  be  permitted  to  change  to 
Junior  R.O.T.C.  in  1966.  Three  years  of  military  train¬ 
ing  is  established  as  a  minimum.  Junior  R.O.T.C.  had 
been  limited  to  three  years,  but  now  will  be  afforded  a 
fourth  year  along  with  National  Defense  Cadet  Corps 
schools. 

The  production  of  officers  from  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  programs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  is  vital  to  the  continued  military  strength  of  the 
nation.  The  new  provisions  established  by  the  United 
States  Government  are  intended  to  attract  the  desired 
quality  and  quantity  of  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Calendar 

Nov.  25,  Wednesday . Thanksgiving  vacation 

begins  (1:00  p.m. ) 

Nov.  30,  Monday . Thanksgiving  vacation 

ends  (1:00  p.m. ) 

Dec.  3,  Thursday . Qualifying  examinations  in 

and  Dec.  10,  Thursday  English  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) 

Dec.  4,  Friday . U.C.L.A.  basketball  game  (here) 

Dec.  8,  Tuesday . Bowling  Green  basketball  game  (here) 

Dec.  14,  Monday . Latest  date  for  with¬ 

drawal  without  petition 
for  readmission 

Dec.  22,  Tuesday . Christmas  vacation  begins 

(1:00  p.m.) 

Jan.  4,  Monday . Indiana  basketball  game  (here) 

Jan.  4,  Monday . Christmas  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 

Jan.  16,  Saturday . Minnesota  basketball  game  (here) 

Jan.  18,  Monday,  to  Jan.  26, 

Tuesday  . Semester  examinations 

Feb.  3,  Wednesday,  to  Feb.  6, 

Saturday  (to  3:00  p.m.) . Registration 

Feb.  6,  Saturday . Purdue  basketball  game  (here) 

Feb.  8,  Monday . Classes  begin 
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Fellowship  Applications  for  1965 

By  Professor  Marvin  Frankel,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  College 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  interested  candidates 
may  apply  for  several  kinds  of  fellowships  to  be  awarded 
by  the  Graduate  College  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to 
highly  qualified  students  for  the  1965-66  academic  year. 
Deadline  for  return  of  application  forms  to  the  student’s 
major  department  is  February  15,  1965. 

Fellowship  stipends  are  gratuities,  awarded  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  scholarly  achievement  and  promise,  and  are 
intended  to  enable  a  student  to  pursue  his  graduate 
studies  and  research  without  requiring  him  to  render 
any  services.  The  stipends  of  different  fellowships  vary, 
but  with  few  exceptions  they  are  currently  not  less  than 
$1,800  for  the  nine-month  academic  year,  or  $2,250  for 
the  academic  year  plus  the  preceding  or  following 
summer  session.  The  fellow’s  stipend  is  legally  regarded 
as  a  gift,  and  is  exempt  from  income  tax.  Unless  explic¬ 
itly  stated  otherwise,  all  fellows  whose  appointments  are 
administered  by  the  Graduate  College  are  exempt  from 
tuition  and  fees.  A  fellow  is  required  to  pursue  a  full 
program  of  graduate  study  and  may  not  engage  in  re¬ 
munerative  employment  without  the  permission  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  College.  The  principal  types  of 
fellowships  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  listed  below. 

UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS 

University  Fellowships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
an  all-University  competition  and  are  unrestricted  as  to 
the  student’s  field  of  graduate  study.  The  recipient  may 
choose  either  a  nine-month  or  an  eleven-month  tenure. 
When  tenure  is  for  the  regular  academic  year,  the  fellow¬ 
ship  carries  a  stipend  of  not  less  than  $1,800  plus  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  tuition  and  fees.  On  the  eleven-month  basis 
(academic  year  plus  the  preceding  or  following  summer 
session),  the  stipend  is  not  less  than  $2,250  plus  exemp¬ 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  all-University  Fellowship  awards, 
there  will  be  offered  a  number  of  Fellowships  in  the 
Creative  and  Performing  Arts.  These  awards  are  made 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant’s  creative  achiev- 
ments  and  promise  rather  than  on  his  academic  and 
scholarly  qualifications.  Eligible  for  these  fellowships  are 
students  in  the  fields  of  dance,  theatre,  architectural  de¬ 
sign,  landscape  architecture,  painting  and  printmaking, 
advertising  design,  industrial  design,  and  music  (piano, 
organ,  harpsichord,  voice,  strings,  winds,  and  compo¬ 
sition)  . 


TRAINEESHIPS 

In  addition  to  fellowships,  the  University  administers 
a  number  of  traineeships,  designed  to  permit  graduate 
students  to  receive  advanced  training  in  certain  special¬ 
ized  areas,  such  as  social  work,  mental  health,  public 
health,  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  A  traineeship  is 
virtually  equivalent  to  a  fellowship  since  the  stipend  is 
considered  a  tax-free  gratuity  and  no  duties  are  required 
other  than  those  directly  contributing  to  the  training 
program.  The  stipends  vary  from  $1,800  to  $2,800  or 
more,  depending  on  the  recipient’s  level  of  study  and 
area  of  specialization.  Tuition  and  fees  are  also  ordinar¬ 
ily  covered. 

INDUSTRIAL,  ENDOWED,  AND  SPECIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Various  industrial  firms,  foundations,  and  private 
individuals  have  generously  donated  funds  to  support  a 
number  of  special  fellowships  for  graduate  students  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  stipends  and  supple¬ 
mental  allowances  of  these  fellowships  are  not  uniform, 
and  most  of  them  are  restricted  to  students  in  particular 
areas  of  study. 

In  general,  the  stipends  are  not  less  than  $1,500, 
and  the  average  level  is  about  $2,200  plus  provision  for 
tuition  and  fees. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  TRAINEESHIPS  IN  THE 
ENGINEERING,  MATHEMATICAL,  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

These  appointments  may  be  made  only  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  (or  native  residents  of  a  United 
States  possession)  who  are  enrolled  in  programs  leading 
to  an  advanced  degree  in  the  engineering,  mathematical, 
and  physical  sciences. 

Trainees  must  devote  full  time  to  programs  leading 
to  advanced  degrees,  and  may  be  appointed  for  nine-  or 
twelve-month  tenure  only.  A  school  may  require  or  per¬ 
mit  a  trainee  to  include  in  his  training  program  teach¬ 
ing  which  contributes  to  his  academic  progress. 

The  basic  stipend  is  $2,400  for  those  at  first-year 
level,  $2,600  for  those  at  intermediate-year  level,  and 
$2,800  for  those  at  terminal-year  level.  The  Foundation 
also  provides  $500  per  year  for  a  dependent  spouse  and 
each  dependent  child.  For  nine-month  awards,  the 
allowance  is  pro-rated. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Defense  Graduate 
Fellowship  program  is  to  assist  students  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  teach  in  the  nation’s  colleges  and  universities. 
Each  fellowship,  restricted  to  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 


dents  of  the  United  States,  is  awarded  for  a  three-year 
period  to  a  student  beginning  his  graduate  studies.  The 
current  stipend  for  the  academic  year  is  $2,000  for  the 
first  year,  $2,200  for  the  second,  and  $2,400  for  the 
third,  plus  an  additional  allowance  of  $400  per  year  for 
each  dependent,  plus  the  usual  exemption  from  tuition 
and  fees. 

National  Defense  Graduate  Fellowship  programs 
currently  established  at  the  University  of  Illinois  include 
these  areas:  agricultural  economics,  anthropology,  civil 
engineering  (rock  mechanics),  comparative  literature, 
educational  psychology,  experimental  psychology,  ento¬ 
mology,  linguistics,  quantitative  economic  analysis,  physi¬ 
ology  and  biophysics,  political  science,  and  Slavic  lan¬ 
guages  and  literatures. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 
TRAINEESHIPS 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  sponsors  a  number  of  traineeships  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  for  students  who  are  majoring  in  the  space- 
related  sciences  and  technology.  Awards  are  made  to 
first-year  graduate  students  and  provide  an  annual  tax- 
free  stipend  of  $2,400  for  twelve  months,  with  exemp¬ 
tion  from  tuition  and  all  regular  fees  that  are  assessed  at 
the  time  of  registration.  An  allowance  up  to  $1,000  is 
provided  for  dependents.  Given  satisfactory  progress,  the 
traineeship  is  renewable,  with  escalated  stipends,  for  a 
total  of  three  years. 

TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS 

A  teaching  fellowship  is  a  dual  appointment  which 
carries  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  fellowship,  along 
with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  limited  amount  of 
teaching  experience  and  to  earn  extra  income.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  a  part-time  teaching  assistantship 
is  permitted  to  be  held  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
industrial  and  endowed  fellowships,  with  University  Fel¬ 
lowships,  National  Science  Foundation  Gooperative 
Graduate  Fellowships,  and  National  Defense  Graduate 
Fellowships.  A  fellow’s  basic  stipend  remains  unchanged 
and  ta.x-free,  but  the  salary  for  teaching  is  subject  to 
income  ta.x. 

Any  qualified  student  interested  in  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fellowships  should  contact  his  proposed  major 
department  in  the  very  near  future. 

Each  department  initially  screens  applicants  and 
sends  its  recommendations  for  fellowships  to  the  Grad¬ 
uate  Gollege,  which  evaluates  the  applicants  on  an  all- 
University  basis. 

James  Sclwla?^  Appointment 

By  Dr.  Dora  E.  Damrin,  Acting  Director  of  University  Honors  Programs 

EfTective  in  September,  1964,  the  Edmund  J.  James 
Program  will  no  longer  appoint  new  James  Scholars  at 
mid-year.  This  policy  change  was  made  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  semester  grade  averages  for  resident 
students  are  not  obtained  by  the  Honors  Office  until 
after  the  start  of  the  spring  semester.  Second,  the  Uni¬ 


versity’s  new  pre-advisement  program  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  student  to  be  assigned  an  honors  adviser  and  to 
consult  with  him  on  an  agreed  program  of  honors  work 
prior  to  his  enrollment  for  the  second  semester.  Third, 
experience  has  shown  that  many  students  who  do  well 
their  first  semester  fail  to  maintain  their  excellence  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  semester.  Two  semesters  of  work  above 
the  minimum  “B”  or  4.0  average  have  been  found  to  be 
necessary  in  appointing  students. 

To  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  James  Scholar 
Program,  a  student  must  have  completed  no  more  than 
forty  hours  of  University  work  at  the  time  of  his  applica¬ 
tion.  If  the  students  makes  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (the 
honorary  society  for  freshman  women)  or  Phi  Eta  Sigma 
(the  honorary  society  for  freshman  men),  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  automatically  an  invitation  to  accept  appointment 
to  the  James  Program  for  the  following  fall  semester. 
His  appointment  is  contingent  upon  his  achieving  an 
academic  average  of  4.0  or  better  during  the  spring 
semester. 

Resident  students  who  are  not  elected  to  either  of 
these  honorary  societies,  new  freshmen,  and  new  transfer 
students  must  apply  directly  to  the  Honors  Office  during 
the  spring  semester.  They  may  obtain  the  necessary 
application  forms  at  the  James  Center,  1205  West 
Oregon  Street.  Appointment  of  these  students  is  contin¬ 
gent  upon  attaining  an  academic  average  substantially 
above  the  minimum  average  of  “B”  in  a  reasonably 
demanding  schedule  of  courses. 

Students  who  receive  appointments  are  notified  in 
late  June  or  early  July  and  are  assigned  to  an  honors 
adviser.  They  enter  the  Honors  Program  in  the  fall  and 
meet  with  this  adviser  during  the  fall  semester  pre¬ 
advisement  period,  at  which  time  they  discuss  their 
academic  plans  and  lay  out  a  program  of  work  leading 
to  a  degree  with  honors  and  distinction  in  their  major 
field  of  interest. 

Second  Semester  Housing 

Housing  will  be  in  adequate  supply  the  second 
semester  of  the  current  academic  year.  Students  wishing 
to  make  a  change  in  their  living  arrangements  will  find 
a  wide  range  of  facilities  from  which  to  choose,  both  in 
private  approved  and  University  housing.  This  range 
will  narrow  somewhat  immediately  before  the  semester 
begins  as  new  students  to  the  campus  obligate  some  of 
the  available  housing. 

For  those  seeking  assistance  before  completing  their 
housing  arrangements  for  the  second  semester,  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Information  Office,  located  in  420  Student  Services 
Building,  is  open  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  and 
1:00  to  5:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  and  from 
9 : 00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  Saturdays.  Housing  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  available  to  help  you  during  these  hours  should 
you  wish  to  seek  advice  in  person.  During  the  two  week¬ 
ends  immediately  preceding  the  registration  period,  this 
office  is  also  open  from  1 : 00  to  4:00  p.m.  Saturdays,  and 
from  1 0 : 00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  and  2 : 00  to  4 : 00  p.m.  on 
Sundays. 
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The  Housing  Division  has  prepared  a  new  brochure 
on  student  housing  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  This 
brochure  covers  all  types  of  housing  for  all  categories  of 
students.  While  it  is  directed  primarily  at  new  students 
to  this  campus,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  continuing  stu¬ 
dents.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  at  the  Housing  Informa¬ 
tion  Office. 

Undergraduate  Study  Abroad 

By  Dr.  Robert  L.  Schneider,  Assistant  Director  of  University  Honors 
Programs 

Although  University  of  Illinois  authorities  have 
publicly  recognized  the  value  of  study  abroad  for  capable 
and  serious  students,  we  have  no  organized  program  — 
academic  or  administrative  —  for  making  a  junior  year 
abroad  part  of  regular  undergraduate  education  for  ap¬ 
propriate  students.  The  interested  student  must  ulti¬ 
mately  make  his  own  arrangements.  He  can,  however, 
get  valuable  advice  from  the  faculty;  and  he  should 
begin  by  seeing  Robert  Schneider,  at  the  Honors  Pro¬ 
grams  Office,  1205  West  Oregon  Street,  for  general 
advice  about  possibilities  and  procedures. 

There  are  essentially  three  kinds  of  available  ar¬ 
rangement  for  a  year  or  semester  of  foreign  study. 

First  and  safest  is  the  organized  program  of  an 
American  college  or  university  which  admits  students 
enrolled  in  other  universities;  the  parent  institution  pro¬ 
vides  supervision,  makes  all  arrangements,  and  issues  a 
transcript  which  is  as  acceptable  as  a  transcript  of  work 
done  on  its  own  campus.  Admission  normally  requires 
a  cumulative  average  of  “B”  or  better,  two  years  of  col¬ 
lege  study  of  the  language,  and  junior  standing  at  time 
of  departure.  Cost,  including  travel,  is  about  $2,500. 

Second  is  the  organized  program  of  an  administra¬ 
tive  entity  like  the  Institute  of  European  Studies,  which 
also  provides  supervision  and  makes  all  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  for  travel,  lodging,  and  instruction;  such 
organizations  usually  provide  a  record  of  courses  and 
grades,  but  these  records  are  not  automatically  accepted 
by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  Credit  will  be 
determined  by  the  relevant  departments,  usually  by 
means  of  proficiency  examinations.  Admission  normally 
requires  a  cumulative  average  of  “B”  or  better,  two  years 
of  college  study  of  the  language,  and  junior  standing  at 
time  of  departure.  Cost,  including  travel,  is  about 
$2,500. 

Third  is  direct  application  to  a  foreign  university, 
and  individual  responsibility  for  arranging  travel,  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  study.  Very  few  American  students,  however 
excellent  their  academic  records,  are  sufficiently  pro¬ 
ficient  in  a  foreign  language  to  move  thus  directly  and 
unassisted  into  study  designed  for  university  students 
working  in  their  native  language.  Credit  again  will  be 
determined  by  the  relevant  departments  here,  usually  by 
means  of  proficiency  examinations. 

The  typical  coupling  of  “junior”  with  “year  abroad” 
is  not  merely  conventional.  Because  foreign  educational 
systems  ordinarily  require  more  academic  accomplish¬ 


ment  than  we  do  for  graduation  from  secondary  school, 
most  Americans  need  a  year  or  two  of  college  study  be¬ 
fore  they  are  equipped  for  university  work  abroad  — 
quite  apart  from  the  problem  of  acquiring  minimal 
competence  in  a  foreign  language.  Since  being  abroad 
during  one’s  senior  year  has  numerous  and  obvious  prac¬ 
tical  disadvantages,  choice  of  the  junior  year  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  one. 

The  difficulty  of  transferring  credit  is  not  merely 
perv^erse  or  provincial,  either.  Most  foreign  universities, 
conceiving  undergraduate  education  as  an  extended 
preparation  for  terminal,  degree  examinations,  do  not  or¬ 
ganize  courses  and  credit  according  to  a  unit  of  achieve¬ 
ment  like  the  semester  hour.  A  few,  recognizing  American 
needs,  do  now  give  examinations  roughly  covering  a  year 
of  study,  and  issue  a  certificate  or  some  similar  document, 
but  determining  the  semester-hour  equivalent  of  such  a 
certificate  is  a  task  no  office  of  admissions  and  records 
can  be  expected  to  perform.  Even  if  a  comprehensive 
and  evaluative  listing  of  foreign  universities  were  avail¬ 
able  —  and  none  is  —  conversion  of  a  student’s  study 
abroad  into  quantities  demanded  by  American  transcripts 
would  require  departmental  or  college  decisions.  The 
importance  of  careful  consultation  with  adviser  and 
other  faculty  before  a  student  makes  any  commitments 
should  be  clear.  As  a  self-protective  device  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Faculty  Honors  Council  Subcommittee 
on  Study  Abroad,  the  Honors  Office  has  mimeographed 
a  form  that  should  be  completed  by  all  students  con¬ 
templating  foreign  study,  and  deposited  with  the  Honors 
Office  before  they  leave  the  campus. 

So  little  financial  assistance  is  available  for  under¬ 
graduate  study  abroad  that  hard-headed  students  will 
make  their  plans  as  though  there  were  none  at  all. 
Competition  is  normally  keen  just  for  admission  to  the 
college-sponsored  programs,  and  typically  only  one  full 
scholarship  is  offered  for  every  thirty  or  forty  students. 
The  proportion  of  scholarships  to  students  is  very  little 
higher  at  the  various  branches  of  the  institutes,  and 
most  foreign  universities  offer  no  financial  help  directly 
to  American  undergraduates.  In  contrast,  graduate 
study  abroad  for  American  students  is  well  supported  by 
a  variety  of  sources,  the  best  known  and  most  important 
of  which  is  the  United  States  Government  through  the 
Fulbright-Hays  Act.  (If  his  main  aim  is  to  combine 
direct  acquaintance  with  a  foreign  country  and  the 
opportunity  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  a  language, 
there  are  many  relatively  inexpensive  summer  trips  avail¬ 
able  to  students,  and  several  plans  that  combine  formal 
study  of  a  language  with  the  pleasures  of  a  tour.)  Any 
student  contemplating  a  year  of  undergraduate  study 
abroad  should  carefully  examine  his  knowledge,  ability, 
and  needs  before  concluding  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble;  but  he  should  just  as  carefully  weigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  against  the  difficulties  while  taking  into  account 
the  probability  that  if  his  reasons  for  study  abroad  are 
good  ones,  he  will  be  able  to  profit  more  intellectually 
and  have  far  fewer  problems  —  both  academic  and  finan¬ 
cial  —  if  he  waits  until  he  can  go  as  a  graduate  student. 
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Will  the  Student  Insurance  Provide 
Coverage  Between  Semesters? 

Yes,  the  Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  pro¬ 
vides  continuous  coverage  through  February  6,  1965, 
whether  you  are  on  campus  or  away.  Benefits  are  pay¬ 
able  in  any  legally  operated  hospital  in  the  world. 

If  you  require  hospitalization; 

1.  Request  the  hospital  to  complete  the  Student  Insur¬ 
ance  Claim  Form  which  the  hospital  should  return 
to  the  Insurance  Office  with  an  itemized  statement  of 
the  hospital  charges. 

2.  Instruct  your  physician  to  submit  his  statement  of 
charges  to  the  Insurance  Office.  No  claim  form  is 
required  if  you  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

Note:  Claim  forms  are  available  at  the  Insurance 
Office,  264  Administration  Building,  or  upon  request  the 
fomis  will  be  sent  to  any  hospital  or  physician. 

If  you  receive  medical  treatment,  but  are  not  hos¬ 
pitalized,  the  insurance  benefits  are  limited  to  surgical 
procedures  and  treatment  of  accidental  bodily  injuries. 
Claim  forms  should  be  completed  by  the  physician  and 
sent  to  the  Insurance  Office  with  his  statement  of  charges. 

All  claims  and  requests  for  information  should  be 
directed  to: 

Insurance  Office 

264  Administration  Building 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  61803 

Phone;  Area  Code  217,  333-3110 

From  Your  Student  Senate 

Have  you  noticed  the  buses  sitting  at  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad  station  when  the  weekend  trains  come 
in?  You  will  find  they  only  charge  twenty-five  cents 
and  they  will  take  you  to  any  place  on  campus.  These 
buses  are  one  of  the  many  services  provided  to  you,  the 
student,  by  your  Student  Senate. 

If  you  check  with  your  home  you  will  find  that  you 
have  received  some  information  from  the  Student  Senate 
and  the  National  Student  Association  regarding  life 
insurance.  This  is  a  low-cost  plan  which  has  been 
tailored  to  the  students’  needs.  It  features  low  initial 
cost  while  you  are  in  school  and  many  other  features 
that  make  the  plan  perfect  for  a  college  student.  The 
plan  is  operated  by  the  National  Student  Association 
and  has  been  approved  and  is  being  supported  by  your 
Student  Senate. 

Another  project  that  Student  Senate  has  imple¬ 
mented  this  semester  is  S.P.I.R.  (Student  Project  for 
International  Responsibility) .  This  is  a  joint  program  of 
the  National  Student  Association  and  your  Student  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  participants  in  this  program  attend  bi-weekly 
seminars  that  help  foster  international  understanding. 
Every  other  week  speakers  address  this  group  on  topics 
in  the  field  of  international  relations. 

The  Student  Senate  is  concerned  with  providing 
service  to  you,  the  student  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 


If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  in  action,  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  in  the  Faculty  Lounge  of  the  Illini  Union 
every  Wednesday  at  7:00  p.m. 

Scholastic  Probation  and  Drop  Status 

Because  the  following  general  explanation  of  scho¬ 
lastic  probation  and  drop  status  proved  helpful  to 
many  undergraduate  students  last  year,  it  is  being  re¬ 
peated  with  the  assistance  of  the  respective  college  offices. 
Information  concerning  specific  cases  should  be  obtained 
from  Assistant  and  Associate  Deans  at  their  offices  which 
are  listed  on  the  chart. 

NOTATIONS  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Recent  reports  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  indicate  that  a  reduced  percentage  of  students 
are  being  placed  on  probation  or  drop  status.  It  might 
also  be  noted  that  a  recent  Follow-up  Study  by  the  Office 
of  Instructional  Research  reports  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
freshman  men  who  entered  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1953  had  graduated  from  some  four-year  degree-granting 
college  or  university  by  1963. 

FOR  NEW  STUDENTS 

A  student’s  scholastic  average  is  computed  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  grade  points  earned  by  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  taken  and  the  grade  points  earned 
in  any  given  course  are  attained  by  multiplying  the  credit 
hours  of  the  course  by  the  proper  grade  point. 

Grades  and  equivalent  grade  points  are; 

"A",  excellent  =  5  points 

"B",  good  =  4  points 

"C",  fair  =  3  points 

“D",  passing,  but  not  satisfactory  =  2  points 

“E",  failure  =  1  point,  as  do  "Ab"  and  "Dr" 

Grade  points  for  a  course  are  determined  as  follows; 
Course  Grade  Grade  Value  Credit  Hours  Grade  Points 

Math.  Ill  A  5X5  25 

The  semester  average  is  computed  as  follows: 

Total  Grade  Points 

Semester  Average  =  - 

Total  Credit  Hours 

THE  WHY  OF  PROBATION  AND  DROP 

Probationary  status  usually  serves  as  a  warning  that 
a  student  should  improve  his  scholastic  standing  because 
he  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  their  probation  or  who  fail  to  make 
normal  progress  toward  a  degree  by  repeated  failures  and 
low  averages  are  dropped  for  scholastic  deficiency.  Space 
would  not  permit  a  total  explanation  of  every  college 
provision  involving  academic  probation  and  drop  status, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  table  may  prove  help¬ 
ful. 

A  FINAL  WORD 

Excuses  from  final  examinations,  or,  an  excuse  from 
a  final  examination,  must  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of 
your  college.  Proper  documentation  of  the  reason  for 
the  absence  is  required. 
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PROBATION 


DROP 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 


COLLEGE 


Agriculture 
104  Mumford  Hall 


1.  Failure  to  attain  an  average 
of  3.0. 

2.  Failure  to  have  earned  a  cu¬ 
mulative  college  or  University 
of  Illinois  average  of  at  least 

a.  2.8  for  less  than  30  hours. 

b.  2.9  for  30  to  59  hours. 

c.  3.0  for  60  or  more  hours. 

3.  Any  student  not  subject  to 
drop  rules,  but  whose  cumula¬ 
tive  average  is  less  than  3.0, 
may  be  continued  on  proba¬ 
tion. 


1.  Failure  to  attain  an  average  of 
2.0  or  better. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  an  average 
which  clears  the  probation 
level  established  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Dean. 

3.  Repeated  failure  to  attend 
classes,  etc. 


Commerce  and  Business 

Administration 

214  David  Kinley  Hall 


1.  Failure  to  earn  a  3.0  semester 
average. 

2.  Failure  to  earn  a  3.0  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  average  results 
in  a  3.25  probation  if  total 
deficit  is  12  or  less  grade 
points  below  “C.” 

3.  As  grade  points  above  “C” 
are  earned,  probationary  stand¬ 
ards  are  reduced. 

4.  Seniors  below  3.0  college  grad¬ 
uation  requirements  are  placed 
on  probation. 

5.  Whenever  record  warrants 
probation  as  judged  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College. 


1.  Failure  to  meet  probational 
level  indicated. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  grade-point 
average  of  2.0  or  above. 


Semester  average  includes  all 
University  of  Illinois  courses 
taken  during  the  semester  includ¬ 
ing  military,  physical  education, 
and  repeated  courses. 

University  of  Illinois  average  is 
a  summation  of  all  semesters  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  includ¬ 
ing  all  courses  passed  and  failed, 
accumulated  in  the  student’s  se¬ 
mester  averages. 


Education 

1 10  Education  Building 


1.  Failure  to  achieve  an  average 
of  at  least  3.3  in  any  semester. 

2.  Must  earn  at  least  a  3.3  av¬ 
erage  during  his  next  semester 
in  attendance. 

3.  Beyond  the  sophomore  year, 
there  must  be  Admission  to 
Advanced  Standing  in  Teacher 
Education  which  requires  a 
3.5  average  or  special  con¬ 
sideration. 


1.  Failure  to  meet  the  proba¬ 
tional  level  indicated. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  a  grade-point 
average  of  at  least  2.0. 

3.  Denial  of  admission  to  Ad¬ 
vanced  Standing  in  Teacher 
Education  may  subject  student 
to  drop  status. 

4.  May  be  dropped  if  grades  of 
“E”  or  “Ab”  are  received  in 
eight  or  more  semester  hours. 


Semester  averages  are  computed 
on  grades  in  all  eourses  including 
physical  education,  military  train¬ 
ing,  and  religion  courses. 
Graduation  averages  are  com¬ 
puted  on  grades  in  all  courses 
which  count  toward  graduation 
(excludes  religion  courses). 


Engineering 

103  Civil  Engineering 

Hall 


1.  Failure  to  make  at  least  a  3.0 
average  in  any  semester. 

2.  Throughout  period  when  cu¬ 
mulative  University  of  Illinois 
average  is  less  than  3.0. 

3.  Student  on  3.25  or  higher 
probationary  status  who  makes 
his  probationary  average  but 
whose  University  of  Illinois 
average  is  less  than  3.0  con¬ 
tinues  on  probationary  status 
until  University  of  Illinois 
average  becomes  at  least  3.0. 

4.  Associate  Dean  of  College  has 
discretionary  power  to  waive 
the  probation  and  drop  rules 
for  unusual  cases  in  which 
these  rules  would  be  unfair 
to  the  student. 

5.  Student  may  be  placed  on 
probation  at  any  time  when, 
in  the  Associate  Dean’s  judg¬ 
ment,  his  records  warrant  such 
action. 


1.  Failure  to  make  at  least  six 
hours  of  “C”  or  better  in  any 
semester,  exclusive  of  basic 
military  or  physical  education. 

2.  If  on  3.0  probation,  failure 
to  attain  at  least  a  3.0  se¬ 
mester  average. 

3.  If  on  3.25  or  higher  proba¬ 
tion,  and  fails  to  make  his 
probationary  average,  unless 
student  makes  at  least  a  3.0 
semester  average  and  brings 
University  of  Illinois  average 
up  to  3.0  or  higher. 

4.  If  after  60  hours  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  the  cumula¬ 
tive  University  of  Illinois 
average  falls  below  3.0. 


1.  Beginning  freshmen  who  make 
a  2.0  average  may  be  retained 
on  probation. 

2.  University  of  Illinois  average 
is  computed  by  including  all 
grades  in  all  courses  taken  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  (in¬ 
cludes  “E”  and  “Ab”  grades 
as  well  as  grades  in  repeated 
courses) . 
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COLLEGE 


Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
1 10  Architecture 


Journalism  and 
Communications 
1 19  Gregory  Hall 


Liberal  Arts  and 

Sciences 

294  Lincoln  Hall 


Physical  Education 
107  Huff  Gymnasium 


PROBATION 


1.  Failure  to  earn  at  least  a  3.0 
average  in  any  semester. 

2.  When  cumulative  average  is 
less  than  3.0,  student  is  placed 
on  a  3.25  probation  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  cumulative  aver¬ 
age  becomes  3.0  or  higher. 

3.  Student  may  be  placed  on 
probationary  status  at  any 
time  when,  in  the  Associate 
Dean’s  judgment,  his  scho¬ 
lastic  record  warrants  such 
action. 


Any  student  who  fails  to  obtain 
an  average  of  at  least  3.25  in  any 
semester  is  placed  on  probation. 


1.  Failure  to  maintain  at  least  a 
3.0  average  in  any  session. 

2.  Failure  to  maintain  a  cumu¬ 
lative  average  of  3.0  in  the 
work  done  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  or  in  work  done 
here  and  elsewhere. 

3.  Failure  to  make  normal  prog¬ 
ress  toward  a  degree  because 
of  repeated  deficiency  of  a 
required  course  or  courses. 


1.  Failure  to  make  at  least  a  3.0 
average  in  any  semester. 

2.  Failure  to  have  earned  a  cu¬ 
mulative  average  of  at  least: 

Teacher  Education 
Curriculum 

a.  3.0  for  less  than  30  hours. 

b.  3.3  for  30  to  59  hours. 

c.  3.5  for  60  or  more  hours. 

Non-Teacher  Education 
Curriculum 

a.  2.8  for  less  than  30  hours. 

b.  2.9  for  30  to  59  hours. 

c.  3.0  for  60  or  more  hours. 

3.  Student  may  be  placed  on 
probation  at  any  time  when, 
in  Dean’s  judgment,  his  rec¬ 
ords  warrant  such  action. 


DROP 


1.  If  student  fails  to  earn  a  2.0 
average  in  any  semester. 
(Effective  September,  1965;  If 
a  student  fails  to  earn  a  2.5 
average  in  any  semester.) 

2.  Failure  to  meet  the  probation 
requirements. 

3.  A  student  who  fails  to  make 
normal  progress  towards  a  de¬ 
gree  by  repeated  failure  of 
any  required  course. 


Students  who  fail  to  maintain 
their  probation  average  during  a 
semester  on  probation  or  who 
fail  to  maintain  a  3.0  minimum 
average  in  any  semester  are 
dropped. 


A  student  may  be  dropped  who: 

1.  Does  such  poor  academic  work 
that  his  continuation  is  in  the 
opinion  of  the  deans  unprofit¬ 
able.  Even  in  good  academic 
standing,  such  a  student  may 
be  dropped. 

2.  Fails  to  meet  the  terms  of  his 
probation. 

3.  Must  make  more  than  a  3.75 
average  in  his  next  semester  in 
order  to  raise  either  his  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  average  or 
his  average  for  work  done  here 
and  elsewhere  to  3.0. 

1.  Failure  to  meet  probation  re¬ 
quirements. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  a  grade  aver¬ 
age  of  at  least  2.0. 

3.  A  student  who  fails  to  make 
normal  progress  towards  a 
degree  by  repeated  failure  of 
any  required  course. 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 


Semester  averages  include  all 
University  of  Illinois  work  taken 
including  physical  education. 
(Foundation  religion  course 
grades  are  excluded.)  Cumula¬ 
tive  averages  include: 

1.  All  University  of  Illinois 
courses. 

2.  Combination  of  University  of 
Illinois,  transfer,  and  founda¬ 
tion  religion  courses. 

Lowest  average  above  shall 
govern. 

For  admission  a  student  must 
have  a  3.5  average  in  56  or  more 
hours  of  college  work. 

Students  admitted  by  petition 
with  lower  averages  are  placed 
on  3.25  or  higher  probation. 

No  consideration  for  readmission 
until  after  one  calendar  year. 
Semester  average  does  not  in¬ 
clude  basic  military,  physical 
education,  and  religious  founda¬ 
tion  courses. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  set  by  their  curricula 
(e.g.,  the  chemistry  curriculum) 
may  be  dropped  from  the  cur¬ 
riculum  but  not  dropped  from 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 


1.  Semester  averages  are  com¬ 
puted  on  grades  in  all  courses 
including  physical  education, 
military  training,  and  religion 
courses. 

2.  Cumulative  averages  include: 

a.  All  University  of  Illinois 
courses. 

b.  Combination  of  University 
of  Illinois  and  transfer 
courses. 

3.  Graduation  averages  are  com¬ 
puted  on  grades  in  all  courses 
which  count  toward  gradua¬ 
tion. 


Mid-  Year  Convocation 

President  Paul  L.  McKay  of  Millikin  University, 
Decatur,  will  be  convocation  speaker  in  exercises  honor¬ 
ing  mid-year  graduates  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
President  David  D.  Henry  has  announced. 

The  program  will  be  held  at  2:00  p.m.,  Sunday, 
January  24,  in  the  University  Auditorium. 

Dr.  McKay  has  been  president  of  Millikin  Univer¬ 
sity  since  June,  1957. 
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A  native  of  Laclede,  Illinois,  Dr.  McKay  received 
an  A.B.  degree  in  1939  from  Greenville  College,  an  M.A. 
in  1941  and  a  Ph.D.  in  1945  from  New  York  University. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
1943  and  served  as  associate  minister  of  Marble  Col¬ 
legiate  Church  in  New  York  City,  1944-46,  and  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
1946-57.  He  also  was  a  lecturer  in  philosophy  and 
religion  at  the  University  of  Akron,  1947-49. 

Two  students  from  the  College  of  Engineering  and 


one  from  the  School  of  Music  have  been  named  top 
scholars  of  the  February  graduating  class. 

Robert  A.  Miller  of  Arlington  Heights,  majoring  in 
engineering  physics,  is  valedictorian.  Larry  M.  Peterson 
of  Minooka,  majoring  in  electrical  engineering,  and  Mrs. 
Judith  F.  Greenwell  of  Urbana,  majoring  in  voice,  are 
co-salutatorians. 

Mr.  Miller’s  scholastic  average  is  4.918,  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son’s  and  Mrs.  Greenwell’s  both  4.906.  Mr.  Miller  and 
Mrs.  Greenwell  are  James  Scholars. 

Also  appearing  on  the  convocation  program  will  be 
President  Henry;  Roger  B.  Pogue,  president.  Alumni 
Association;  Wendell  Jeno,  president,  Student  Senate; 
and  Reverend  George  A.  Easely,  pastor.  First  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Urbana. 

Candidates  for  degrees,  their  families  and  friends 
are  invited  to  attend  the  convocation.  Following  the  con¬ 
vocation,  an  informal  reception  will  be  given  by  President 
Henry  at  3: 15  p.m.  in  the  South  Lounge,  Illini  Union. 

The  convocation  is  open  to  the  general  public. 

Co  m  miss  io  n  ing  Exercises 

General  Bruce  G.  Clarke  will  speak  February  2  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  ceremonies  for  students  who 
have  completed  requirements  for  commissions  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Sixty-nine  students  are  scheduled  for  commissions 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  earned 
through  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps.  Cere¬ 
monies  will  be  at  10:00  a.m.  in  Lincoln  Hall  Theatre. 
In  rotating  responsibility  for  the  inter-service  event,  the 
Army  is  in  charge. 

General  Clarke  is  considered  the  greatest  trainer  of 
American  troops  since  Baron  von  Steuben  of  George 
Washington’s  Continental  Army.  He  started  his  career 
as  a  private  in  World  War  I  and  later  joined  the  New 
York  National  Guard  from  which  he  was  appointed  to 
West  Point. 

He  became  a  four-star  general  in  1958  and  retired 
in  1962.  In  seventeen  years  as  a  general  officer  he 
served  in  fourteen  command  assignments  and  probably 
spent  more  time  in  direct  contact  with  troop  units  and 
was  field  commander  of  more  soldiers  of  different  na¬ 
tions  than  any  other  United  States  Army  officer. 

He  served  in  campaigns  in  Normandy,  Northern 
France,  the  Rhineland,  Ardennes-Alsace,  third  Korean 
winter  and  1953  summer-fall  in  Korea.  His  last  assign¬ 
ment  was  as  commander  in  chief.  United  States  Army, 
Europe,  and  commander  of  the  Central  Army  Group  of 
NATO.  He  now  serves  as  vice-president  of  the  Freedom 
Foundation. 

In  1962  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
conferred  on  him  the  unique  honor  of  honorary  senator 
of  the  university.  He  has  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Baylor  University  and  Parsons  College,  and  military 
awards  from  seven  nations. 

His  son.  Captain  David  A.  Clarke,  is  a  graduate 
student  in  engineering  at  Illinois,  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  under  Army  orders,  and  will  receive  his  degree  in 
February. 


Phi  Eta  Sigma  and  Alpha  Lambda  Delta 

First-year  men  and  women  who  attain  a  first- 
semester  average  of  4.5  or  better  are  eligible  for  Phi  Eta 
Sigma  (for  men)  and  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (for 
women ) . 

Election  to  these  honor  organizations  is  made  early 
in  the  second  semester,  but  all  students  who  believe  they 
will  be  eligible  are  asked  to  report  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  Deans  of  Men  and  Women  in  advance  of 
the  public  announcement.  Second-semester  freshmen 
who  attain  a  cumulative  4.5  average  for  their  first  two 
semesters  also  become  eligible  for  election  to  these  honor 
societies. 

Calendar 

Jan.  18,  Monday,  to  Jan.  26,  Tuesday.  .Semester  examinations 
Feb.  3,  Wednesday,  to  Feb.  6, 

Saturday  (to  3:00  p.m.) . Registration 

Feb.  6,  Saturday . Purdue  basketball  game  (here) 

Feb.  8,  Monday . Classes  begin 

Feb.  8,  Monday  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) . .  .Qualifying  examina¬ 
tion  in  English  (for  transfer  students  with 
80  hours  or  more) 

Feb.  16,  Tuesday . Ohio  State  basketball  game  (here) 

Feb.  18,  Thursday . Latest  date  for  full  refund  of 

tuition  and  fees  if  withdrawing 

Feb.  23,  Tuesday . Iowa  basketball  game  (here) 

Feb.  27,  Saturday  (1:30  p.m.)  . Michigan  basketball 

game  (here) 

March  9,  Tuesday. . .  .Michigan  State  basketball  game  (here) 

March  19  and  20,  Friday  and  Saturday . Illinois  State 

High  School  Basketball  Finals 


April  1,  Thursday . Mid-semester  grades  due 

April  2,  Friday. . .  .Latest  date  for  half-refund  if  withdrawing 
April  8,  Thursday  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) ...  Qualifying  exam¬ 
ination  in  English 


April  15,  Thursday  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) . .  .Qualifying  exam¬ 


ination  in  English 

April  17,  Saturday  (12:00  noon) . Spring  vacation  begins 

April  26,  Monday  (1:00  p.m.) . Spring  vacation  ends 

April  30,  Friday . Honors  Day 

May  1,  Saturday,  and  May  2,  Sunday . Campus 

Mother’s  Day  weekend 

June  1,  Tuesday,  to  June  9, 

Wednesday . Semester  examinations 

June  19,  Saturday . Commencement 


Economic  Oppoj'tunity  Act  of  1964 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which  be¬ 
came  law  on  August  20,  contains  a  section  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  who  need 
financial  assistance.  Title  I,  Part  G,  of  the  Act  estab¬ 
lishes  a  College  Work-Study  Program  to  promote  the 
part-time  employment  of  students  who  are  from  low- 
income  families  and  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study.  Ap¬ 
plicable  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students, 
the  Program  is  another  step  toward  the  goal  of  making 
higher  education  available  to  all  who  may  benefit  from  it. 
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In  order  to  be  eligible  for  employment,  a  student 
must  meet  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  be  a  national  of  the  United  States,  or  owe 
permanent  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

2.  He  must  be  from  a  low-income  family,  or  have  no 
family. 

3.  He  must  need  the  earnings  from  this  employment  in 
order  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the  University. 

4.  He  must  be  capable  of  maintaining  good  scholastic 
standing  while  employed. 

5.  He  must  be  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  University  cither  as  an  undergraduate, 
graduate,  or  professional  student. 

A  “full-time”  student  means  one  who  is  carrying 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  academic  load  in  terms 
of  course  work  or  other  required  activities,  such  as  a 
thesis.  A  “low-income  family”  means  a  family  that  can 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute  significantly  to 
the  student’s  educational  expenses.  According  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  administrative  regulations,  income  limits  have  been 
set  at  $3,000,  plus  $600  for  each  dependent  other  than 
the  student  applicant.  This  would  be  the  maximum 
family  income  allowable  for  a  student  to  participate  in 
the  program.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  term 
“family”  means  the  parents  of  a  student  or  those  who 
stand  in  loco  parentis.  Even  though,  for  example,  a  mar¬ 
ried  student  had  voluntarily  rejected  financial  aid  from 
his  parents,  the  parent’s  income  would  still  determine 
eligibility. 

Two  types  of  employment  are  authorized  under  the 
Act,  and  both  are  being  developed  by  the  University.  The 
first  is  on-campus  employment;  the  second  is  off-campus 
work  for  public  or  private  non-profit  organizations.  In 
either  case,  a  student  may  not  work  more  than  fifteen 
hours  a  week  when  school  is  in  session  and  forty  hours  a 
week  during  vacation  periods. 

Any  type  of  work  in  University  departments  will 
qualify.  Some  examples  are  food  service,  clerical,  and 
research  assistance  to  instructors.  Work  opportunities 
off-campus  must  be  related  to  student’s  educational 


objectives  and  may  include  work  in  non-profit  or  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  the  Champaign-Urbana  community. 

Any  student  who  is  interested  in  investigating  fur¬ 
ther  the  employment  opportunities  to  be  offered  under 
the  Work-Study  Program  should  call  Student  Employ¬ 
ment  (333-0600  or  333-0603),  or  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  send  it  through  campus  or  regular  mail  as 
soon  as  possible. 


To:  Student  Employment  Office 
1  Student  Services  Building 

I  am  interested  in  investigating  further  the  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  to  be  made  available  under  the 
Work-Study  Program.  I  believe  that  I  am  eligible 
under  the  family  income  limitations  of  the  Act,  and 
will  be  in  to  file  a  screening  application. 


Name 


Address 


Phone 

I  am  currently  employed:  Yes _ _  No _ 

If  yes,  I  work _ hours  per  week. 

Place  where  employed _ 

Department 

My  supervisor  is _ 

Name 


Address 

If  you  wish  information  mailed,  please  check 
here.  _ 
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Library  Resources  and  Services 
for  Undergraduate  Studefits 

First  of  a  series  of  articles  about  the  Library  by  Mr.  Dwight  O. 
Tuckwood,  Undergraduate  Librarian 

THE  REFERENCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Reference  Department  in  the  General  Reading  Room, 
200  Library,  is  the  central  information  agency  for  library 
users.  It  staffs  an  Information  Desk  in  the  general  Card 
Catalog  area  during  the  busier  hours  mornings,  afternoons, 
and  evenings.  The  staff  provides  assistance  in  the  use  of  the 
catalog  records,  directs  patrons  to  specific  locations,  suggests 
sources,  and  helps  interpret  the  use  of  particular  reference 
materials. 

The  Reference  collection  consists  of  the  major  English 
language  and  foreign  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries;  biograph¬ 
ical  dictionaries;  indexes  to  literary  criticism  and  book  re¬ 
views;  indexes  to  collections  of  essays,  poetry,  short  stories, 
and  drama;  almanacs  and  yearbooks;  and  United  States 
Census  publications.  The  Periodicals  Section  contains  the 
current  issues  of  approximately  250  of  the  more  popular 
periodicals  and  bound  volumes  of  75  of  these  same  titles  for 
about  ten  years.  A  few  foreign  language  periodicals  are 
shelved  in  this  section.  Many  foreign  language  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  however,  are  available  to  the  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  Newspaper  Library,  Room  1,  and  the  Modern 
Language  Library,  Room  425,  both  in  the  General  Library 
Building. 

THE  CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

Major  divisions  of  the  Circulation  Department  are  the 
Circulation  Desk  and  the  Bookstacks.  In  general,  undergrad¬ 
uate  students  may  not  enter  the  Bookstacks,  and  since  many 
older  books  and  magazines  are  shelved  there  the  student  must 
use  the  Card  Catalog  to  find  the  materials  he  needs.  The 
Card  Catalog,  located  between  the  Reference  Room  and  the 
Circulation  Desk,  lists  all  books  in  all  libraries  on  the  campus, 
including  the  Bookstacks. 

To  get  a  book  from  the  stacks,  a  call  card  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  giving  the  call  number,  author,  and  title  of  the  book, 
plus  the  signature,  address,  and  identification  number  of  the 
borrower.  This  card  is  presented  at  the  Circulation  Desk.  A 
short  wait  for  the  book  is  necessary  since  there  are  ten  floors, 
or  about  three  and  one-half  acres  of  books  shelved  in  the 
Bookstacks.  The  call  card  is  sent,  by  pneumatic  tube,  to 
the  floor  on  which  the  book  is  located.  The  book  is  sent  to 
the  Circulation  Desk  by  means  of  a  conveyor  system.  When 
notified  by  the  Circulation  Desk  that  his  book  is  ready,  the 
student  must  present  his  identification  card  to  obtain  the  book. 

Books  are  charged  out  for  three  weeks  and  may  be  re¬ 
newed  if  no  one  else  wants  them.  Magazines  may  also  be 


charged  out,  but  they  must  be  used  within  the  library  building 
and  must  be  returned  to  the  Circulation  Desk  before  the  bor¬ 
rower  leaves  the  building. 

THE  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  LIBRARY 

The  Education  and  Social  Science  Library  is  located  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  General  Library  Building.  It  occupies  the 
entire  northeast  corner  of  the  first  floor  and  contains  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  and  services.  It  has  the  basic  book  col¬ 
lections  and  journals  for  the  College  of  Education,  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  departments  of  Anthropology,  Linguistics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  Reserve  books 
for  courses  in  these  subjects,  with  some  exceptions,  are  also 
shelved  in  this  library.  Reserve  books  for  these  subjects  which 
are  not  shelved  in  the  Education  and  Social  Science  Library 
are  available  in  the  Undergraduate  Library. 

The  Education  and  Social  Science  Library  is  a  new  library 
designed  to  bring  together  special  services,  book  and  journal 
collections  in  closely  related  subject  areas.  The  Instructional 
Materials  Center,  a  part  of  the  library,  contains  a  collection 
of  books  for  children  and  young  people,  elementary  and  high 
school  textbooks,  phonograph  records,  and  other  instructional 
materials.  The  Human  Relations  Area  Files  are  also  a  part 
of  the  library.  The  files  consist  of  reprints  of  studies  of  some 
260  societal  areas  of  the  world.  The  reprints,  on  five  by  eight 
inch  slips,  are  coded  by  subject  and  filed  under  706  different 
subject  categories.  The  files  are  of  special  value  to  students 
of  anthropology  and  sociology. 

THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LIBRARY 

The  Physical  Education  Library,  located  in  spacious  new 
quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new  wing  of  the  General 
Library  Building,  serves  the  departments  of  Dance,  Health 
and  Safety  Education,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
and  Municipal  Park  Administration.  Its  10,000  volume  col¬ 
lection  includes  books  on  camping,  exercise,  health  education, 
outdoor  education,  physical  therapy,  recreation,  rehabilitation, 
safety  and  driver  education,  sports  and  related  subjects,  and 
dance.  The  dance  collection  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  States. 

The  Physical  Education  Library  has  over  1,000  microcards 
of  theses  and  older  professional  periodicals.  A  reading  ma¬ 
chine,  needed  to  make  use  of  these  microcards,  is  available. 
Special  services  maintained  include  a  card  index  to  games 
and  a  card  index  of  folk  and  square  dances.  One  hundred 
twenty  periodicals  are  received  currently. 

Income  Tax  and  Students 

Many  students  who  earn  part  of  their  expenses  will  find 
they  have  received  a  special  benefit  under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964,  Springfield  District  DirectosK  of  Internal  Revenue,  Jay 
G.  Philpott,  said  January  28,  1965.® 
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The  new  provision  allows  a  minimum  standard  deduction 
of  $200  plus  $100  for  each  exemption.  Thus,  married  couples 
filing  joint  returns  are  entitled  to  $200  minimum  deduction, 
plus  another  $100  for  each  personal  exemption. 

An  unmarried  student  may  have  earned  up  to  $900  in  1964 
without  owing  any  federal  income  tax  —  the  usual  $600  per¬ 
sonal  exemption  plus  a  $300  minimum  standard  deduction. 

However,  a  tax  return  must  be  filed  if  earnings  are  $600  or 
more,  and  a  return  should  be  filed  in  any  event  if  the  student 
is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  taxes  withheld  from  his  wages  by 
his  employer. 

Mr.  Philpott  said  some  high  school  and  college  students 
misunderstand  their  federal  tax  obligations.  Many  think  they 
are  exempt  from  income  tax  as  students. 

He  said  that  a  student  is  liable  for  federal  income  tax  just 
like  any  other  taxpayer  if  he  has  sufficient  earnings.  The  mis¬ 
understanding  is  caused  by  special  provisions  in  the  tax  law 
that  allow  a  parent  to  claim  his  child  as  a  dependent  even 
though  the  child  had  more  than  $600  income.  If  the  parents 
contributed  more  than  one-half  of  the  support  of  the  child 
and  the  child  is  under  nineteen,  the  parents  may  claim  his 
exemption  as  a  dependent.  The  same  rule  applies  if  the  child 
is  over  nineteen  but  is  a  full-time  student  for  at  least  five 
months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Philpott  emphasized  that  even  though  a  student  may 
be  listed  as  a  dependent  on  his  parent’s  return,  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  a  taxpayer  are  not  altered. 

Answers  to  questions  regarding  individual  cases  may  be 
obtained  by  telephoning  or  visiting  the  local  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Office,  352-5177,  in  the  Champaign  Post  Office  Build¬ 
ing. 

Changes  of  Address 

With  expanding  enrollments,  it  is  getting  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  students  changing  addresses.  And 
with  increasing  use  of  computers  and  other  electronic  devices, 
up-to-date  addresses  are  more  important  than  ever. 

Regulations  state  that  every  undergraduate  student  must 
maintain  his  correct,  current  addresses  —  both  at  home  and 
on  campus  • — ■  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Although  this  is  a  requirement,  it  is  also  a  service,  since 
it  enables  students  to  receive  all  official  communications,  to 
be  located  by  friends  visiting  the  campus,  and  to  be  reached 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

Changes,  following  registration,  in  the  local  address  and 
phone  number  or  the  home  address  of  any  student  should  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
100a  Administration  Building,  at  Window  17. 

Completion  of  a  single  form  will  result  in  notification  of 
the  changes  to  all  University  offices  and  the  correction  of 
student  records. 

It  will  mean  also  that  any  information  sent  out  during  the 
semester  will  reach  students  and  their  parents  at  the  proper 
address. 

Moms^  Exam  Survival  Kits 

The  University  of  Illinois  Mothers  Association  launched 
a  new  project  that  may  become  an  Illini  tradition,  when  3,500 
“Moms’  Exam  Survival  Kits”  were  delivered  to  undergraduate 
students.  The  kits  were  gifts  to  students  from  their  mothers 
who  learned  of  the  project  through  the  Mothers  Association 
newsletter,  Illi-Notes.  Due  to  the  delay  in  mail  delivery. 


many  mothers  were  unable  to  place  their  orders  in  time  for 
the  January  16  delivery. 

“Moms’  Exam  Survival  Kits”  were  assembled  at  P.A.R. 
by  the  Champaign  County  mothers.  Only  2,500  orders  had 
been  anticipated,  but  the  response  of  mothers  was  so  great 
that  supplies  for  an  additional  thousand  “Desperation  Exam 
Survival  Kits”  were  rushed  to  the  campus  the  day  before  the 
scheduled  delivery  on  January  16,  and  were  assembled  in  plain 
brown  corrugated  boxes. 

Mothers  Association  had  not  expected  this  volume  of 
orders  —  or  a  January  snow  storm!  The  project  was  saved 
when  a  local  moving  and  storage  company  offered  the  use  of 
a  large  moving  van,  and  three  campus  cleaners  provided  pick¬ 
up  trucks,  and  members  of  the  Dean  of  Students’  staff  vol¬ 
unteered  personally  to  deliver  the  kits.  Many  students  were 
unaware  of  the  identity  of  the  truck  and  van  delivery  men 
and  women.  Beneath  the  “artic  clothing”  were  Head  Resi¬ 
dents,  Deans,  and  Directors  from  the  offices  of  Dean  of 
Women,  Dean  of  Men,  Security,  Student  Employment,  Stu¬ 
dent  Loans,  and  Housing.  D-day  began  at  6:00  a.m.  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  continued  until  6:00  p.m.  One  Housing  Administra¬ 
tor  spent  the  entire  day  driving  his  own  car  to  deliver  “Exam 
Survival  Kits”  to  students  living  at  scattered  addresses  across 
the  two  towns.  All  “Survival  Kit”  deliveries  were  completed 
on  Sunday  by  Deans  of  Men  and  Deans  of  Women  driving 
individual  cars  to  out-lying  areas.  A  few  late  orders  were 
delivered  the  following  week. 

Mothers  Association  plans  to  repeat  the  “Exam  Survival 
Kit”  project  this  spring.  The  snack  food  assortment  will  be 
improved  if  students  will  let  Mothers  Association  know  what 
items  they  liked  the  best  in  January  and  make  suggestions  of 
other  foods.  They  are  urged  to  communicate  their  ideas  to 
the  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  V.  Filbey,  130  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building. 

College  Wo7'k-Stiidy  Progiam 

Effective  this  semester  the  University  in  cooperation  with 
the  federal  government  is  administering  a  special  program  of 
financial  assistance  for  students  from  low-income  families. 
This  program  was  made  possible  by  Title  I,  Part  C,  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  the  asserted  purpose 
of  this  portion  of  the  Act  is  to  promote  the  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  of  eligible  students. 

Eligibility,  according  to  federal  regulations,  is  established 
only  if  the  student  meets  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Pie  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  owe  per¬ 
manent  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

2.  He  must  be  from  a  family  of  low  income  or  have  no 
family.  (According  to  the  federal  administration  regula¬ 
tions,  income  limits  have  been  set  at  $3,000,  plus  $600  for 
each  dependent  other  than  the  student  applicant.  The 
term  “family”  means  the  parents  of  a  student  or  those  who 
stand  in  loco  parentis.  For  example,  even  though  a  married 
student  had  voluntarily  rejected  financial  aid  from  his 
parents,  the  parent’s  income  would  still  determine  eligi¬ 
bility.  ) 

3.  He  must  need  the  earnings  from  this  employment  in  order 
to  pursue  a  course  at  the  University. 

4.  He  must  be  capable  of  maintaining  good  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing  while  employed. 

5.  He  must  be  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  attendance 
at  the  University  either  as  an  undergraduate,  graduate,  or 
professional  student.  (A  “full-time”  student  means  one 
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who  is  carrying  at  least  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  academic 
load  in  terms  of  course  work  or  other  required  activities, 
such  as  a  thesis.) 

For  the  current  semester,  work  is  being  provided  in  Uni¬ 
versity  departments  which  will  adapt  to  the  student’s  sched¬ 
ule,  interests,  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  financial  need.  Under 
this  program  a  student  may  not  work  more  than  fifteen  hours 
a  week  when  school  is  in  session  and  forty  hours  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  vacation  periods. 

The  Student  Employment  Office  has  preliminary  applica¬ 
tions  available  and  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
work-study  program  with  interested  students.  Questions  can 
be  telephoned  to  numbers  333-0600  or  333-0603,  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eoupon  may  be  sent  through  campus  or  regular  mail. 


To:  Student  Employment  Office 
1  Student  Services  Building 

I  am  interested  in  investigating  further  the  employment 
opportunities  to  be  made  available  under  the  Work- 
Study  Program.  I  believe  that  I  am  eligible  under  the 
family  income  limitations  of  the  Act,  and  will  be  in  to 
file  a  screening  application. 


Name 


.Address 


Phone 

I  am  currently  employed:  Yes _ No  _ 

If  yes,  I  work _ hours  per  week. 

Place  where  employed _ 

Department 

My  supervisor  is _ 

Name 


Address 

If  you  wish  information  mailed,  please  check  here. 


University  of  Illinois  Ranks  Eighth 
in  Total  Enrolbncnt 

The  University  of  Illinois  ranks  eighth  in  total  enrollment 
and  seventh  in  full-time  enrollment,  aecording  to  the  forty- 
fifth  enrollment  survey  of  School  and  Society,  national  educa¬ 
tional  journal. 

Garland  G.  Parker,  dean  of  admissions  and  registrar  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  gathered  data  from  1,111  ac¬ 
credited  universities  and  four-year  colleges  for  the  annual 
study. 

Full-time  enrollments  jumped  10  per  cent  over  the  nation 
to  2,990,638,  and  grand  totals  which  include  both  full-  and 
part-time  students  more  than  9  per  cent  to  4,118,736. 

Leaders  in  full-time  enrollments  are:  California  State 
Colleges,  92,220;  University  of  California,  66,980;  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York,  60,569;  City  University  of  New  York, 


48,787;  Minnesota,  38,403;  Wisconsin,  33,912;  Ohio  State, 
32,737;  Illinois,  30,992;  Michigan  State,  28,587;  and  Texas, 
27,492. 

In  grand  totals,  the  leaders  are:  California  State  Colleges, 
167,636;  City  University  of  New  York,  121,845;  University  of 
California,  109,075;  State  University  of  New  York,  82,220; 
Minnesota,  53,794;  Wisconsin,  42,381;  New  York  University, 
42,115;  Illinois,  37,577;  Ohio  State,  36,775;  and  Indiana, 
36,397. 

The  most  spectacular  increase  of  the  year  was  in  freshmen. 
This  total  increased  by  17.3  per  cent  with  another  10  or  12 
per  cent  increase  expected  next  year. 

Placement  Services 

Scores  of  employers  will  be  visting  the  campus  daily  until 
mid-April  to  discuss  with  degree  candidates  the  career  op¬ 
portunities  they  have  to  offer.  Employers  do  not  visit  the 
campus  during  the  summer,  so  August  as  well  as  June  grad¬ 
uates  should  interview  this  spring. 

Seniors  considering  study  beyond  the  bachelor’s  degree  are 
invited  to  take  interviews  for  employment.  Even  though  they 
do  continue  their  schooling,  they  should  be  happier  in  their 
decision  after  the  alternate  possibilities  of  employment  have 
been  explored.  Furthermore,  information  gained  may  give 
desirable  direction  to  graduate  programming  and  to  employ¬ 
ment  upon  completion  of  the  advanced  degree. 

Men  slated  for  rather  immediate  military  service  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  part  in  the  interviewing  program.  Through 
the  interviews  they  may  gain  valuable  direction  for  their  job 
search  at  the  conclusion  of  military  service.  Too,  many  em¬ 
ployers  will  put  to  work  immediately  men  who  have  as  much 
as  four  months  time  before  the  start  of  military  service. 

Liberal  Arts  students  expecting  to  complete  degrees  in 
February,  1966,  are  urged  to  register  now  with  the  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Placement  Office.  Some  employers  who  visit  the  office 
come  only  in  the  spring.  Another  advantage  of  early  place¬ 
ment  registration  is  that  candidates  will  receive  timely  in¬ 
formation  on  summer  employment  opportunities,  as  well  as 
on  career  opportunities  such  as  some  government  positions  for 
which  examinations  are  offered  only  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

College  and  departmental  placement  offices,  as  well  as  the 
Coordinating  Placement  Office,  are  pleased  to  diseuss  career 
opportunities  with  any  student  regardless  of  class  standing.  A 
student  may  work  with  any  one  of  the  placement  offices  as 
may  best  suit  his  particular  situation.  The  Coordinating 
Placement  Office  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Student  Services 
Building  will  be  happy  to  give  you  assistance,  or  direction 
toward  the  appropriate  placement  office. 

Student  Loans 

Many  undergraduate  students  will  find  the  following  items 
from  the  Student  Loan  Office  of  special  interest. 

Summer  Session  Loans.  A  limited  number  of  applications 
for  National  Defense  and  long-term  University  loans  will  be 
accepted  for  the  summer  session.  Students  who  foresee  finan¬ 
cial  difficulty  are  asked  to  complete  applications  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Exit  Interviews.  Students  who  have  been  the  recipients 
of  National  Defense  Loans  and  expect  to  graduate  in  June  or 
August  should  arrange  for  an  exit  interview  with  the  Bursar’s 
Office,  Window  1,  100b  Administration  Building. 

1965-66  Loan  Applications.  From  March  1  to  June  1,  ap- 
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plications  for  student  loans  for  the  1965-66  academic  year  will 
be  accepted  in  the  Student  Loan  Office,  346  Student  Services 
Building.  Although  the  new  provisions  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Program  were  outlined  in  a  recent  Newsletter,  we, 
again,  call  attention  to  these  provisions. 

A  student  enrolled  in  any  curricula  area  is  eligible  to 
apply  if  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  financial  need  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Committee  on  Loans  and  if  he  has  maintained 
an  accumulative  3.5  average.  Undergraduate  requests  are 
limited  to  $1,000  per  year.  The  amount  of  loan  which  is 
finally  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Loans  is  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds  and  the  financial  “need”  of  the  applicant 
relative  to  all  other  applicants.  No  commitment  on  the 
amount  of  the  loan  will  be  made  until  all  financial  informa¬ 
tion  recorded  in  the  application  is  considered.  Applications 
will  be  processed  after  grades  for  the  current  semester  are 
recorded.  Applicants  will  be  notified  of  the  Committee’s 
action  on  approximately  July  1. 

An  Important  Note  About  Fire  Alarms 

If  the  charred  skeleton  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  House 
at  Fourth  and  John  Streets  in  Champaign  is  not  reminder 
enough  of  the  ever  present  danger  of  fire,  the  extensive  fire 
damage  suffered  by  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity,  212  East  Daniel 
Street,  just  prior  to  Christmas,  should  be  a  grim  reminder  to 
officers  of  all  organized  houses  that  fires  can  happen,  do  hap¬ 
pen,  and  are  dangerous. 

The  Kappa  Sigma  fire  was  discovered  around  3:00  a.m. 
when  wood  behind  the  fireplace  mantel  in  the  living  room 
ignited.  Two  members  smelled  the  smoke,  investigated,  called 
the  fire  department,  and  aroused  the  members  of  the  house. 
No  one  was  injured  but  the  house  was  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  $6,000  and  a  sculptured  frescoe  above  the  fireplace  was 
lost  and  can  not  be  replaced. 

The  well-designed,  underwriter  approved,  fire  alarm  sys¬ 
tem  was  INOPERATIVE  and  could  NOT  be  used. 

All  house  officers  are  urged  to: 

1.  Be  sure  your  fire  alarm  system  is  operative  and  ready. 

2.  Instruct  all  members  how  to  operate  the  system,  and  how 

to  react  to  it. 


3.  Insist  that  the  fire  alarm  system  only  be  operated  in  real 
emergencies  and  official  tests  and  fire  drills. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  PLUS  PROPERTY  OR  TOTAL 
DESTRUCTION  MAY  DEPEND  UPON  THE  PROPER 
CARE  AND  USAGE  OF  YOUR  FIRE  ALARM  SYS¬ 


TEMS. 

To  report  fires: 

If  you  live  in  Champaign  call . 352-4242 

If  you  live  in  Urbana  call . 367-1165 

If  you  live  in  University  Housing  call . 333-2424 


Calendar 

Feb.  16,  Tuesday . Ohio  State  basketball  game  (here) 

Feb.  18,  Thursday . Latest  date  for  full  refund  of 

tuition  and  fees  if  withdrawing 
Feb.  23,  Tuesday . Iowa  basketball  game  (here) 


Feb.  27,  Saturday  (1:30  p.m.) . Michigan  basketball 

game  (here) 

March  9,  Tuesday. . .  .Michigan  State  basketball  game  (here) 

March  19  and  20,  Friday  and  Saturday . Illinois  State 

High  School  Basketball  Finals 

April  1,  Thursday . Mid-semester  grades  due 

April  2,  Friday. . .  .Latest  date  for  half-refund  if  withdrawing 
April  8,  Thursday  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) .  .  .Qualifying  exam¬ 
ination  in  English 

.4pril  15,  Thursday  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) .  .  .Qualifying  exam¬ 
ination  in  English 

.4pril  17,  Saturday  (12:00  noon) . Spring  vacation  begins 

April  26,  Monday  (1:00  p.m.) . Spring  vacation  ends 

April  30,  Friday . Honors  Day 

May  1,  Saturday,  and  May  2,  Sunday . Campus 

Mother’s  Day  weekend 

June  1,  Tuesday,  to  June  9, 

Wednesday  . Semester  examinations 

June  19,  Saturday . Commencement 
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Students  on  Committees 

Students  sometimes  ask;  “How  can  I  make  my  voice 
heard?  Where  can  I  secure  a  hearing  on  a  matter  that  con¬ 
cerns  me?” 

Here  are  several  answers  to  such  questions:  The  Student 
Senate  in  its  Constitution  states,  “Any  student  shall  have  the 
right  of  debate  on  specific  questions  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate” —  (Code  H-F,  2a,  page  8),  and  “Any  student  shall  have 
the  right  to  appear  before  Senate  Committees” —  (Code  H-F, 
2b,  page  8).  “The  Senate  shall  have  the  power  to  investigate 
any  aspect  of  student  welfare” — (Code  H-E,  2a,  page  7), 
and  serves  “as  the  agent  of  student  opinion  on  any  subject”  — 
(Code  H-A,  page  6).  Any  student  who  wishes  to  express  an 
opinion,  in  writing,  is  entitled  to  recognition  by  the  editors  of 
the  Daily  Illini  through  the  “Letters”  column.  If  he  wishes, 
any  student  may  present  his  ideas  confidentially  to  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Dean  of  Men,  and 
Dean  of  Women. 

The  following  is  a  directory  of  students  who  are  serving 
on  various  committees  of  the  Urbana-Champaign  University 
Senate,  on  various  boards  of  control,  general  boards  and  com¬ 
mittees,  and  other  University  committees.  Wherever  avail¬ 
able,  the  student’s  telephone  number  is  listed.  Any  student 
who  is  interested  in  any  matter  before  any  board  or  committee 
listed  should  feel  free  to  contact  the  student  members  in  re¬ 
gard  to  such  matters. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN  SENATE  COMMIHEES 
Assembly  Holl  {advisory) 


G.  Bogie  Redmon . 352-5151 

Alliletics  and  Recreation 

Kennan  Barber . 352-3707 

Coordinations  Committee 

Ruth  Battaglia . 344-0695 

Carol  R.  Bokorney . 356-6164 

Sharonlynn  Borchers . 367-8484 

Joseph  Coyne . 367-5419 

Barbara  Eiciiin . 344-0545 

Karen  Evans . 367-1511 

Gary  Grad . 344-9693 

William  Hay . 332-2025 

R.  Michael  Holty . 352-5151 

Jerry  Murtaugh . 356-6550 

Educational  Policy 

James  A.  Martin . 344-3778 

Honors 

Warren  Evins . no  phone 

Jeffrey  Winton . 356-7659 

Library 

John  Granrude . no  phone 


Student  Affairs 

Rita  Bell . 344-3537 

C.  Allen  Bock . 356-5152 

Gary  Grad . 344-9693 

Martha  Herm . 365-2268 

R.  Michael  Holty . 352-5151 

Wendell  R.  Jeno . 344-3548 

Barbara  Johnson . 344-0426 

Donald  Meyer . 332-0259 

Ronald  F.  Steinkamp . 365-2914 


Student  Discipline  (subcommittee) 

Subcommittee  A 

Guy  Jaffe . 

Elliot  J.  Peskind . . 

Gail  Ann  Veasman . 

Subcommittee  B 

John  Leo  Berns . 

Roberta  Kite . . 

Michael  Harold  Ward . 


Student  English 

Mary  V.  Bowman . 367-3847 

Beverly  Susler . 344-9579 

University  Calendar 

John  Berns . 344-1266 

Robert  Byman . 344-9693 


BOARDS  OF  CONTROL 
Board  of  Fraternity  AfFairs 

R.  Michael  Holty . 

Victor  S.  Kamber . 

Gerald  E.  Leech . 

Larry  T.  Lincoln . 

J.  Richard  Stables . 

Board  of  Panhellenic 

Rita  Bell . 

Marguerite  Condon . 

Paula  Gottschalk . 

Nancy  Roberts . 

Janet  Wagner . 

Campus  Chest  Allocations  and  Advisory  Board 

Janet  L.  Day . 

Harold  James  Frobish . 

Jo  Ellen  Karr . 

Sharon  E.  Seban . 

Jacquelyn  M.  Warner . 

Concert  and  Entertainment  Board 

Richard  W.  Prince . 

Mary  A.  Racki . 

Gerald  Ray  Schoonhover . 


Illini  Board  of  Control 

Jack  Bakker . 356-6119 

Jon  Gregg . no  phone 

Nancy  Lou  Russell . 344-1840 

Beverly  Susler . * . 344-9579 


s 


352-5151 
no  phone 
356-7928 
356-7928 
352-5151 


344-3537 

365-2749 

344-1840 

356-6625 

344-0136 


367-5416 

344-1158 

344-1173 

344-3696 

367-5416 


352-5151 

344-3833 

344-1510 


344-9693 
no  phone 
344-0571 

344-1266 

332-0479 

356-7927 


THE  LIBRAKt  OF  IHl 


mini  Union  Board 

Carl  Allen  Bock . no  phone 

Carol  R.  Bokorney . 356-6164 

Carol  L.  Geppinger . 344-0545 

Thomas  L.  Good . 359-3639 

Nancy  C.  Hamm . 367-0881 

Frances  Voris . 344-0425 

Intramural  Advisory  Board 

Leslie  Benedict . 344-9694 

Siierye  Garmony . 332-4382 

Tom  Good . 359-3639 

Gordon  Palm . 356-1169 

Robert  Stozek . 332-4245 

Men’s  Independent  Association 

Ronald  F.  Steinkamp . 365-2914 

Richard  A.  Tanner . 344-1167 

Joseph  P.  Waters . 344-1068 

University  Theatre 

Gretchen  D.  Cornwell . 356-6930 

Paul  J.  Jackson . 367-3275 

GENERAL  BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 
University  Forums 

Bonnie  J.  Bowen . 352-3623 

Anthony  C.  Burba . 356-9442 

Jerry  Glashagel . 367-0623 

Ronald  D.  Szoke . no  phone 

New  Student  Week 

David  Cobb . 332-4116 

Ethel ynne  Dishman . 332-0410 

Deana  Gerber . 356-4820 

Lawrence  Miller . 367-3963 

OTHER  COMMITTEES 
TrafFic,  Regulations  and  Safety 

Robert  L.  Byman . 344-9693 

Richard  L.  Daeschner . 356-5189 

Human  Relations 

Colleen  Drew . 332-2717 

TrafTic  Appeals  Board 

Gail  Diane  Fisher . 332-3337 

Bruce  Lurie . no  phone 


Absences  Before  and  After  Vacations 

“Class  absences  before  and  after  vacations  are  treated  like 
any  other  absences  during  the  semester.” 

The  above  statement  is  section  f,  Rule  30,  Class  Absences, 
page  18,  Regulations  Applying  to  All  Undergraduate  Stu¬ 
dents.  Rule  30  in  part  also  states: 

“Class  attendance  is  expected  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
but  the  instructor  decides  when  a  student’s  absences  become 
excessive  and  should  be  reported. 

“a.  No  absences  from  class  exercises  are  ‘excused’  but 
must  be  explained  to  the  instructor  and  supporting  evidence 
provided  on  request.  In  case  of  unavoidable  absence  from 
classes  because  of  illness,  death  in  family,  or  other  emergency, 
the  student  should  notify  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of 
Women,  who  will  in  turn  notify  his  college  dean.  In  such 
cases,  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  instructor  in 
each  course  to  make  up  the  work  missed.  (See  also  Rule  39.)” 

RELIGIOUS  HOLIDAYS 

If  the  specific  question  were:  does  the  University  give 
consideration  to  religious  holidays  in  scheduling  the  spring 


vacation?  the  answer  would  be  yes,  but  on  a  secondary  basis. 
The  period  is  now  a  “Spring  Vacation”  coming  near  the  mid¬ 
point  of  the  second  semester,  and  encompassing  religious  holi¬ 
days  if  they  happen  to  fall  within  the  period. 

This  leaves  unanswered  the  question:  must  students  attend 
classes  on  religious  holidays?  It  is  true  that  classes  are  not 
always  dismissed  on  religious  holidays,  but  on  September  18, 
1961,  the  Provost  of  the  University  in  Special  Notice  No.  62 
stated:  “Note  Concerning  Religious  Holidays.  There  have 
been  inquiries  from  students  and  staff  members  concerning 
absences  of  students  who  wish  to  observe  the  religious  holidays 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
University  to  respect  the  wishes  of  students  who  observe  holi¬ 
days  set  aside  by  their  chosen  religious  faiths.” 

Therefore,  the  student  who  must  miss  classes  in  order  to 
participate  conscientiously  in  special  religious  services  on  Holy 
Days  should  be  reassured  that  no  special  penalties  will  be 
assessed. 

Student  Tutoring  Programs 

By  Carl  W.  Knox,  Dean  of  Men 

Did  you  know  that  at  least  five  student  groups  maintain 
Student  Tutoring  Programs  which  are  free  of  any  charges? 
This  brief  article  will  attempt  to  describe  these  well  intended 
projects  and  how  you  may  avail  yourself  of  such  services. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (National  Freshman  Women’s 
Honor  Society)  has  maintained  a  program  for  several  years. 
Women  students  may  contact  Assistant  Dean  of  Women 
Linda  Hester,  130  Student  Services  Building,  333-0056,  for  an 
interview.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Scholarship  Chairman  of 
the  organization  will  have  a  member  who  is  willing  to  serve 
as  a  tutor  contact  the  student  applicant.  Times  and  places  are 
thus  decided  for  the  tutoring  sessions. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  (National  Freshman  Men’s  Honor  Society) 
maintains  a  list  of  members  under  Subject  Matter  Headings 
(including  course  number)  who  are  willing  to  tutor.  Students 
may  call  the  Dean  of  Men’s  Office,  333-0480,  or  stop  by 
Room  110,  Student  Services  Building,  to  see  whether  tutors 
are  available  for  the  courses  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Applicants  will  be  given  the  names  and  campus  addresses  of 
students  who  may  be  of  help.  Place  and  time  for  tutoring 
are  decided  upon  by  the  students  involved. 

Women’s  Independent  Student  Association,  Men’s  Inde¬ 
pendent  Association,  and  Men’s  Residence  Hall  Association 
sponsor  an  all-university  program.  The  student  desiring  a 
tutor  may  go  to  the  University  Library  Reference  Room  and 
request  the  use  of  the  tutoring  file  at  the  desk.  Behind  each 
subject’s  title  card  are  individual  cards  of  names,  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers  of  tutors.  The  student  is  asked  to 
select  the  tutor  closest  to  him  on  campus  or  one  who  does 
not  seem  busy.  The  date  and  the  student’s  initials  are  re¬ 
quested  on  the  card  of  the  selected  tutor.  Instructions  are 
located  in  the  file  for  the  user’s  convenience. 

Volunteer  participation  of  additional  tutors  as  well  as 
students  who  desire  tutoring  are  welcome. 

(Editor’s  Note) 

1.  No  claim  is  made  that  this  is  an  inclusive  statement  con¬ 
cerning  all  campus  tutoring  services.  Check  with  the  scholar¬ 
ship  chairman  or  house  officers  of  your  group. 

2.  The  university  community  applauds  these  hundreds  of 
students  who  are  willing  to  volunteer  their  time  and  efforts 
to  try  and  help  others. 
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Do7'a  Damrin  Meirwrial  Fund 

By  Warren  H.  Evins 

Many  of  us  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  the  late  Dora  E.  Damrin,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Educational  Psychology.  Dr.  Damrin  was  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Director  of  the  University  Honors  Program  and  came  in 
contact  with  many  of  us  as  counselor  for  the  James  Scholars. 
Others  knew  her  as  an  excellent  teacher  or  research  worker. 

Miss  Damrin  received  her  doctoral  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  returning  some  years  later  as  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber.  She  was  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Honors  Program  and 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Honors  Council  this  year. 

A  memorial  fund  in  her  honor  has  been  established.  Con¬ 
tributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Dora  E.  Damrin  Memorial  Fund, 
c/o  University  of  Illinois  Foundation,  224  Illini  Union, 
Urbana,  Illinois  61803. 

As  a  professor  and  counselor.  Dr.  Damrin  came  in  contact 
with  a  large  number  of  students,  and  was  deeply  concerned 
with  students  and  their  problems.  On  many  occasions  she  was 
known  to  have  lent  significant  sums  of  her  personal  money  to 
her  students  in  times  of  unexpected  need.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  the  wish  of  her  numerous  friends  that  the  bulk  of  the  me¬ 
morial  contributions  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Emergency  Loan  Fund. 

A  small  portion  of  the  fund  will  be  used  to  dedicate  a 
room  in  the  James  Center  as  the  “Dora  E.  Damrin  Memorial 
Honors  Lounge.” 

The  University  has  also  chosen  to  recognize  the  outstand¬ 
ing  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Damrin.  The  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  dedicate  part  of  the  Education  library  or  establish  a 
collection  of  books  in  statistics  and  measurements,  Dr. 
Damrin’s  specialty.  Other  forms  of  recognition  are  being 
planned. 

If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  the  Dora  E.  Damrin  Memorial 
Fund,  you  may  send  a  check  for  any  amount  to  the  University 
Foundation  at  the  above  address. 

Library  Resources  and  Seiuices 
for  Undergraduate  Students 

By  Dwight  O.  Tuckwood,  Undergraduate  Librarian 
THE  COMMERCE  LIBRARY 

The  Commerce  Library  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  General  Library  Building  (Room  225).  Because  of  its 
location  it  is  also  easy  to  enter  the  library  from  the  General 
Reference  Department.  The  Library  serves  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  and  provides  the 
special  subject  materials  needed  by  students  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Accountancy,  Business  Education,  Economics,  Fi¬ 
nance,  Industrial  Administration,  and  Marketing. 

The  library  receives  a  number  of  special  service  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  fields  of  business  and  commerce.  Examples  of 
these  are  Moody’s  Industrial  Manual,  American  Federal  Tax 
Reports,  Accountancy  Law  Reporter,  and  the  Fire,  Casualty 
&  Surety  Bulletins.  Current  newspaper  subscriptions  include 
the  New  York  Times,  American  Banker,  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Wall  Street  Journal.  Over  three  hundred  periodi¬ 
cals  are  currently  received  in  the  Commerce  Library.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  special  indexes  to  these  are  the  Business  Methods 
Index,  the  Accountants  Index,  Economic  Abstracts,  Financial 
Index,  and  Business  Periodicals  Index. 


THE  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  LIBRARY 

The  Journalism  and  Communications  Library,  located  on 
the  first  floor  of  Gregory  Hall  (Room  122),  serves  the  College 
of  Journalism  and  Communications.  Students  taking  work 
in  the  departments  of  Advertising,  Journalism,  and  Radio 
and  Television  will  find  this  library  especially  useful. 

The  collection  contains  material  on  the  fields  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  broadcasting,  editorial  journalism,  photography,  motion 
pictures,  cybernetics,  communications  theory,  graphic  arts, 
and  linguistics.  Over  two  hundred  periodicals  are  received 
and  back  files  of  about  seventy-five  of  these  are  kept  in  the 
library.  The  library  contains  about  7,500  books,  over  thirty 
newspapers,  and  approximately  two  hundred  fifty  microfilm 
theses  from  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Chicago  Circle  Transfers 

Vice-President  and  Provost  Lyle  H.  Lanier  has  issued  a 
statement  to  all  faculty  and  staff  advisers  of  students  concern¬ 
ing  transferring  to  and  from  Chicago  Circle.  The  memoran¬ 
dum,  dated  March  8,  1965,  states: 

“Because  of  space  and  budgetary  limitations,  it  will  be 
necessary  henceforth  to  control  rigorously  the  transfer  of 
students  from  Urbana-Champaign  to  Chicago  Circle.  (Trans¬ 
fer  in  the  reverse  direction  must  also  be  controlled,  but  in 
the  future  this  problem  is  not  likely  to  cause  more  difficulty.) 

“Please  call  the  following  points  to  the  attention  of  all 
administrative  officers  and  advisers  of  students: 

“1.  No  commitments  or  assurances  should  be  given  to 
students  on  this  campus  that  they  will  necessarily  be  able  to 
transfer  to  Chicago  Circle  next  September  (or  at  any  other 
time).  They  must  make  application  for  such  transfer  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at  Chicago  Circle  and  must 
be  notified  of  acceptance  by  that  Office  before  they  can 
realistically  expect  to  enroll  at  Chicago  Circle  next  Septem¬ 
ber  or  thereafter. 

“2.  Students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  Chicago  Circle 
should  be  advised  to  seek  information  concerning  the  degree 
requirements  and  other  regulations  that  will  be  in  force  at 
that  campus.  Advice  given  on  this  campus  to  students  plan¬ 
ning  to  transfer  will  not  be  binding  upon  colleges  or  depart¬ 
ments  at  Chicago  Circle.” 

Memorandum  Concerning 
Civil  Defense  Air  Horns 

GENERAL 

Three  civil  defense  air  horn  units  will  be  installed  in  the 
near  future  in  the  campus  area  to  become  a  part  of  the 
integrated  community  civil  defense  warning  system.  These 
units  will  be  located  on  the  roofs  of  the  Horticulture  Field 
Laboratory,  Morrill  Hall,  and  the  northeast  tower  of  the 
Stadium.  (Each  horn  unit  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  air- 
operated  horns  with  an  air  supply  and  distribution  system,  all 
of  which  is  activated  by  a  coded  radio  impulse  to  a  radio 
receiver  within  the  unit.  The  system  is  designed  to  operate 
even  in  the  event  of  a  campus-wide  electrical  power  failure.) 

The  purpose  of  the  campus  system  is  to  give  timely  out¬ 
door  warning  to  the  campus  population  in  the  event  of  a 
natural  disaster,  such  as  a  tornado,  or  of  an  enemy  action. 

WARNING  SIGNALS 

There  are  two  civil  defense  warning  signals  authorized  to 
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alert  the  public  on  outdoor  warning  devices.  These  signals 
are  used  throughout  the  country,  and  are  described  as  follows: 

Alert  Signal.  A  steady  three  to  five  minute  sounding  of 
the  horn  is  the  “alert”  signal.  This  signal  is  used  if  there 
is  evidence  of  impending  attack  as  determined  by  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command  (NORAD)  and  communi¬ 
cated  over  the  National  Civil  Defense  Warning  System.  When 
the  “alert”  signal  is  heard  each  person  should  listen  to  the 
local  radio  stations  for  emergency  instructions  from  civil  de¬ 
fense  authorities. 

Take  Cover.  A  wailing  tone  (sirens)  or  a  series  of  short 
blasts  (horns)  for  three  minutes  means  attack,  or  a  tornado 
is  imminent.  People  who  are  in  a  building  should  move  at 
once  to  a  marked  shelter  area,  if  one  is  available  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  otherwise  to  the  best  protected  part  of  the  building.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  outside  should  run,  not  walk,  to  the  nearest 
cover. 

In  the  event  of  a  tornado  warning,  NOT  a  forecast,  the 
“take  cover”  signal  is  the  only  warning  signal  authorized  by 
civil  defense  to  be  sounded. 

An  “all  clear”  signal  is  NOT  sounded  but  information  on 
further  action  required  will  be  passed  by  voice,  probably 
radio. 

STATE  TESTING  PROGRAM 

The  Illinois  Seventy-third  General  Assembly  has  autho¬ 
rized  the  uniform  testing  of  all  civil  defense  warning  devices 
at  a  standardized  time,  10:30  a.m.,  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month.  This  practice  is  being  followed  in  Urbana,  where  one- 
minute  blasts  on  the  air  horns  are  sounded  in  the  monthly 
test. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  campus  air  horn  system  will  be 
ready  for  its  first  monthly  test  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April 
(April  6,  1965)  at  10:30  a.m.,  and  it  is  planned  to  conduct 
this  test  and  the  monthly  tests  to  follow  in  conjunction  with 
Urbana’s  testing  schedule. 

The  Student  Senate 

By  Wendell  Jeno,  President 

Student  Senate  has  recently  completed  the  Student  Dis¬ 
count  Service,  another  in  its  growing  list  of  student  services 
for  the  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  its  first  year 
of  operation,  the  Service  includes  over  twenty  merchants  in 
its  membership  and  4,000  students  using  the  program  which 
presently  gives  10  to  30  per  cent  discounts  on  such  items  as 
gasoline,  books,  and  shoes. 

These  merchants  were  encouraged  to  join  the  Discount 
Service  by  Senate’s  pointing  out  the  benefits  not  only  to  the 
students  but  to  the  merchants  themselves,  that  is,  a  greater 
sales  volume  and  free  publicity.  Furthermore,  more  mer¬ 
chants  are  being  encouraged  to  join  the  discount  program  by 
stressing  this  greater  sales  volume  and  free  publicity  for  the 
participating  merchants,  and  pointing  to  the  results  of  the 
first  year  as  convincing  proof. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  discount  program,  judging  from 
the  first-year  response  of  merchants  and  students,  and  com¬ 
paring  Illinois’  program  to  the  University  of  Minnesota’s  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  first  year  which  only  had  1,000  students 
participating,  the  Student  Discount  Service  has  been  highly 
successful. 

Among  other  Student  Senate  services  are  the  study  rooms 
provided  in  Gregory  Hall  and  the  Student  Senate  Bus  Ser¬ 


vice.  The  schedule  of  the  rooms  in  Gregory  Hall  and  the 
times  are  listed  below: 

Rooms  Hours  Days  Effective  Dates 

217,219,221  7  p.m. —  Monday-  February  8  — 

12  midnight  Saturday  May  31 

217,219,221  5  p.m. —  10  p.m.  Sunday  February  8  — 

May  31 

The  schedule  for  the  Bus  Service  is  similar  to  last  semester 
when  the  buses  ran  so  successfully  with  many  students  making 
use  of  them.  The  buses  will  again  meet  the  Sunday  night 
trains  every  weekend,  and  for  Spring  Vacation,  they  will  run 
to  the  Illinois  Central  station  every  10  minutes  beginning 
one  and  one-half  hours  before  train  departure  time  and  will 
meet  the  returning  students  beginning  April  25. 

Calendar 

April  1,  Thursday . Midsemester  grades  due 

April  2,  Friday. . .  .Latest  date  for  half-refund  if  withdrawing 
April  8,  Thursday  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) . . .  .Qualifying  exam¬ 
ination  in  English 

April  15,  Thursday  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) .  .Qualifying  exam¬ 
ination  in  English 

April  17,  Saturday  (12:00  noon) . Spring  vacation  begins 


April  26,  Monday  (1:00  p.m.) . Spring  vacation  ends 

April  30,  Friday . Honors  Day 

May  1,  Saturday,  and  May  2,  Sunday . Campus 

Mother’s  Day  weekend 
May  14,  Friday,  and  May  15,  Saturday. . .  .I.H.S.A.  —  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Track  and  Field  Championships 

June  1,  Tuesday,  to  June  9,  Wednesday . Semester 

examinations 

June  19,  Saturday . Commencement 


Campus  Chest 

By  Sharon  Seban,  Member  of  the  Campus  Chest  Board 

Campus  Chest  sponsors  the  one,  armual,  all-campus  charity 
drive.  This  year  the  student  drive  was  held  March  15  to  19. 
Solicitors  collected  from  all  student  resident  houses.  Button 
Days  were  held  March  18  and  19.  On  these  days  stations 
were  placed  throughout  the  campus,  and  all  students  who 
were  not  contacted  in  their  houses  had  a  chance  to  give. 

The  faculty  drive  was  held  March  8  through  15.  During 
this  week  every  faculty  member  was  contacted  by  telephone 
and  asked  to  contribute.  Prior  to  this  time  they  received 
letters  to  notify  them  of  the  drive.  Their  contributions  were 
mailed  to  Campus  Chest. 

Tire  Campus  Chest  Board  is  composed  of  six  student 
members,  a  representative  from  each  of  the  five  major  hous¬ 
ing  groups,  and  four  faculty  advisers.  Aside  from  organizing 
the  drive  and  special  events,  the  Board  allocates  the  funds 
that  are  collected.  This  year  the  Board  chose  to  allocate  its 
funds  to  the  following  groups:  25  per  cent  to  the  World 
University  Service,  an  organization  which  aids  students  and 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  world;  20  per  cent  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  Scholarship  Fund,  a  fund  from 
which  needy  and  eligible  students  at  the  University  can  re¬ 
ceive  aid;  15  per  cent  to  the  Heart  Association,  which  uses  its 
money  for  the  research  and  cure  of  the  “greatest  killer,”  heart 
disease;  10  per  cent  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Loan  Fund, 
an  organization  which  offers  aid  to  needy  students,  who  will 
pay  the  money  back  at  a  small  interest  rate  after  graduation; 
10  per  cent  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  which  uses  its 
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funds  for  the  research  and  cure  of  cancer;  IVi  per  cent  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  Student  Rehabilitation  Center,  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  offers  assistance  to  the  physically  handicapped 
students  at  the  University;  5  per  cent  to  CARE,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  offers  food,  materials,  and  aid  to  poverty  stricken 
people  throughout  the  world;  5  per  cent  to  the  United  Fund 
of  Champaign-Urbana,  which  directs  its  work  toward  pro¬ 
grams  which  strengthen  county  social  and  welfare  efforts;  2Vi 
per  cent  to  the  International  Student  Service,  which  provides 
friendly  services  for  those  who  come  from  abroad  to  study, 
and  fosters  friendship  and  understanding  between  them  and 
^  the  American  people. 

^  Last  year.  Campus  Chest  collected  $5,100  from  the  faculty 

and  students.  Campus  Chest  officers  indicate  that  contribu¬ 
tions  in  1965  have  already  exceeded  last  year’s  total  by  a  good 
margin. 

Any  student  who  was  missed  in  the  drive,  or  wishes  to 
contribute,  may  do  so  by  sending  his  contribution  to:  Campus 
Chest,  Box  284,  Illini  Union. 

Woodrozv  Wilson  Fellows 

Fifteen  University  of  Illinois  seniors  will  receive  awards 
for  graduate  study  next  year  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Na¬ 
tional  Fellowship  Foundation  in  a  $5  million  national  pro¬ 
gram  to  recruit  new  college  teachers. 

Scholarship  winners  from  the  University  were  announced 
by  Professor  Joseph  B.  Casagrande,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Anthropology  and  chairman  of  the  University’s  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowships  Committee. 

Wilson  fellows  receive  tuition  and  fees  at  the  graduate 
school  of  their  choice  plus  $1,800  for  living  expenses. 

The  Foundation  chose  1,395  fellows  in  361  colleges  from 
more  than  11,000  college  seniors  nominated  by  faculties  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  program  is  the  largest  private  source  of  support  for 
advanced  work  in  the  liberal  arts.  It  has  been  financed  since 
1958  by  Ford  Foundation  grants  totaling  $52  million. 

Purpose  of  the  program  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  critical 
need  for  qualified  college  teachers.  Less  than  one-third  of  the 
college  teachers  needed  are  being  produced  today,  and  four 
years  from  now,  when  enrollments  are  expected  to  have  in¬ 
creased  by  50  per  cent,  the  shortage  will  become  even  more 
acute. 

University  of  Illinois  seniors  received  the  second  largest 
number  of  grants  in  their  area.  The  University  of  Chicago 
had  23  names  on  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  list,  Illinois  15, 
Notre  Dame  10,  Indiana  and  Northwestern,  9  each. 

WOODROW  WILSON  FELLOWS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  1965 

E.  Vincent  Amos,  2204  St.  Francis  Avenue,  Joliet,  majoring  in 
modern  European  history. 

Stanley  J.  Antosik,  2911  North  Neenah  Avenue,  Chicago,  ma¬ 
joring  in  Eastern  European  history. 

Lance  H.  Blakesley,  102  Mallery  Avenue,  Elgin,  majoring  in 
.  j  political  science. 

^  Winfield  S.  Clark,  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire,  majoring  in 

English. 

Richard  D.  Erlich,  4659  Dobson  Street,  Skokie,  majoring  in 
English. 

Allan  Evans,  Rural  Route  1,  Roberts,  majoring  in  physics. 

John  T.  Holton,  441  South  Oak  Street,  Palatine,  majoring  in 
English  literature. 

James  A.  Martin,  39  East  Washington  Street,  Lombard,  major¬ 
ing  in  mathematics. 

Robert  A.  Miller,  213  South  Windsor  Drive,  Arlington 
Heights,  majoring  in  physics. 


Thomas  J.  Nickles,  2351  Fourth  Street,  Charleston,  majoring 
in  philosophy  of  science. 

John  M.  Shay,  902  South  Prospect  Avenue,  Champaign,  major¬ 
ing  in  history. 

John  R.  Snyder,  306  South  Main  Street,  Canton,  majoring  in 
English  literature. 

Robert  A.  Sobieszek,  3840  Clarence  Avenue,  Berwyn,  majoring 
in  history  of  art. 

Ronald  D.  Stevens,  2505  South  Fifty-seventh  Court,  Cicero, 
majoring  in  economics. 

Diana  Williams,  3100  Woodworth  Place,  Hazelcrest,  majoring 
in  American  literature. 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Arts 

The  biennial  Festival  of  Contemporary  Arts,  currently 
under  way  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  offers  “an  unusual 
opportunity  within  a  relatively  brief  period  to  find  out  what 
many  of  the  most  creative  minds  in  the  country  are  thinking 
and  doing.” 

Dean  Allen  S.  Weller  of  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts,  discussing  the  festival  which  he  heads,  said  it  is  “not 
only  a  great  opportunity  for  the  public  to  learn  what  artists 
are  now  doing,  but  inevitably  acts  as  a  stimulus  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  hundreds  of  students  whose  major  work  at  the 
University  is  in  fields  the  program  embraces.” 

Dean  Weller  said,  “The  festival  has  become  a  traditional 
and  important  feature  in  our  total  program  at  the  University. 
It  has  had  a  big  impact  on  all  of  the  professional  fields  in¬ 
volved,  and  more  than  that  it  has  kept  the  University  com¬ 
munity  here  very  actively  informed  and  involved  in  recent 
developments  in  fine  arts  in  a  way  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  duplicate  in  many  other  places.” 

The  exhibitions  in  Krannert  Art  Museum  are  attracting 
large  crowds  and  wide  comment.  Included  are: 

Contemporary  American  Painting  and  Sculpture  —  Main 
Galleries 

American  Craftsmen,  1965  —  Lower  Level 
Six  American  Photographers  —  Fine  Arts  Lounge 

These  will  be  open  through  April  11,  Monday  through 
Saturday  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Sunday  2:00  p.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.,  and  Wednesday  7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

There  are  in  addition,  works  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Art  Faculty  in  the  Urbana-Lincoln  Hotel  in  Urbana,  works  of 
University  of  Illinois  Art  Students  in  the  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts  Building,  and  in  the  Illini  Union,  the  annual  under¬ 
graduate  Competition  Exhibition  of  Painting  in  Oil  and  an 
exhibition  of  works  by  children  in  the  Saturday  Morning 
Creative  Art  for  Children  classes. 

Most  of  the  festival  programs  are  free  of  charge  to  students 
and  the  public. 

University  students  are  participants  in  many  of  the 
events.  Their  works  are  on  display  in  the  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts  Building,  Architecture  Building,  Mumford  Hall,  and  the 
Illini  Union.  Students  in  dance  took  part  in  the  world 
premiere  of  Katherine  Litz’s  “Continuum,”  and  University 
Theatre  will  present  Seyril  Schochen’s  “Hydrogen  Jukebox,” 
written  especially  for  the  festival.  Many  School  of  Music 
Festival  concerts  feature  student  performers  and  groups. 
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University  Efforts  to  Eliminate 
Discrimination  in  Housing 

RECENT  ACTION 

Because  the  history  of  the  University’s  efforts  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  all  aspects  of  University  and  community  life 
is  a  long  one,  many  students  are  familiar  with  only  the  most 
recent  events  in  it.  These  efforts  affect  many  areas  of  student 
affairs  among  which  is  that  of  student  housing.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  this  history  be  summarized  particularly  as  it 
affects  the  area  of  student  housing.  Students  will  be  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  then  to  interpret  and  understand  that  action 
which  is  currently  being  taken  by  the  University.  This  history 
is  summarized  later  in  this  issue. 

Of  particular  significance  now  is  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1962  concerning  private  approved  hous¬ 
ing  which  provided  that; 

“From  and  after  September  1,  1965,  single  undergrad¬ 
uate  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  reside  in  com¬ 
mercially  operated  rooming  houses  in  which  occupants 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin.” 

Excluded  from  the  1962  action  were  those  residences  which 
were  the  personal  homes  of  the  operators  and  in  which  no 
more  than  three  rooms  were  rented. 

This  action  was  well  publicized  at  the  time  and  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  private  rooming  house  operators 
periodically  since  then.  During  these  past  three  years  the  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  house  operators  has  been  encouraging.  At  the 
present  time,  nearly  all  of  the  landlords  of  commercially  oper¬ 
ated  rooming  houses  have  filed  a  pledge  of  non-discrimination. 

On  February  22  of  this  year,  the  owners  of  those  houses 
for  which  a  pledge  has  not  been  received  were  given  a  final 
reminder  that  the  policy  would  be  in  effect  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1965,  and  that  single  undergraduate  students  will  not 
be  permitted  to  reside  in  their  facilities  next  fall,  or  thereafter, 
unless  the  pledge  was  signed  and  returned  to  the  Housing 
Division. 

On  April  1,  1965,  students  living  in  those  houses  for  which 
a  pledge  is  not  yet  on  file  were  informed  of  this  fact  by  letter 
and  were  cautioned  not  to  execute  a  contract  or  make  any 
commitment,  written  or  verbal,  for  the  period  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1965. 

So  that  all  students  may  have  information  concerning  those 
facilities  which  will  be  approved  for  use  by  those  single  un¬ 
dergraduate  students  required  to  live  in  approved  housing  and 
which  will  be  offered  to  students  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1962  concern¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  discrimination,  a  complete  list  of  these 
facilities  is  included  in  this  issue. 


It  is  extremely  important  that  all  students  who  are  re¬ 
quired  to  live  in  approved  housing  make  certain  that  the 
facility  in  which  they  plan  to  live  next  fall  is  included  in 
the  new  approved  list  found  in  this  issue.  This  determination 
should  be  made  before  the  student  signs  a  contract  with  a 
particular  operator. 

If  a  student  considers  renting  space  in  a  house  which  is 
not  included  in  this  list  but  which  is  reported  to  have 
subsequently  complied  with  the  non-discrimination  pledge 
requirement,  the  student  should  remember  that  the  Housing 
Information  Office  is  the  only  reliable  source  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  he  should  inquire  at  this  office  before  obligating  him¬ 
self  or  herself  to  live  in  these  facilities  next  fall.  It  is  possible 
that  those  who  have  not  yet  signed  a  pledge  will  do  so  in  the 
next  several  months  and  these  will  then  be  added  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  list,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Housing  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  to  publish  such  a  list  prior  to  next  fall.  That 
office  will,  however,  be  able  to  give  this  information  to  stu¬ 
dents  making  an  inquiry. 

Students  having  questions  concerning  this  policy  may  best 
obtain  answers  by  visiting  or  calling  the  Housing  Information 
Office,  420  Student  Services  Building  (telephone  333-1420). 

HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 

The  following  outline  summarizes  some  of  the  steps  taken 
by  the  University  over  a  period  of  years  to  eliminate  discrim¬ 
ination  in  housing. 

1.  For  many  years  the  University  has  sustained  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  non-discriminatory  practices.  In  1946  the  Board  of 
Trustees  reaffirmed  this  position  in  its  plan  to  increase  its 
housing  facilities  and  directed  the  officers  of  the  University 
“to  continue  a  policy  of  long  standing  which  will  favor  and 
strengthen  those  attitudes  and  social  philosophies  which  are 
necessary  to  create  a  community  atmosphere  in  which  race 
prejudices  can  not  thrive.” 

2.  In  August  of  1955  the  Director  of  Housing,  in  a  letter 
to  operators  of  rooming  houses,  reviewed  the  University’s 
policy  of  encouraging  all  who  served  students  in  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  community  to  do  so  without  discrimination. 
In  this  letter  was  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  University  serves 
all  students  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  nationality 
and  urged  house  operators  to  “follow  the  same  policy  in  as¬ 
signing  your  facilities.”  Also  in  1955  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  made  the  statement  that  the  University  “deplores  any 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  operators  and  will  encourage 
landlords  and  businesses  to  follow  University  standards  and 
practices.” 

3.  On  September  15,  1958,  the  University  issued  a  Code 
of  Fair  Educational  Practice  guaranteeing  the  traditional 
freedom  from  discrimination  in  all  areas  of  the  University. 
This  Code  identified  certain  areas  in  which  the  extension  of 
the  University  position  on  discrimination  was  affected  by  the 
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attitudes  of  those  outside  the  institution  such  as  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  off-campus  housing  and  urged  the  outside  agencies 
to  comply  with  the  University’s  policies. 

This  was  followed  in  December,  1958,  with  pledges  going 
to  rooming  house  operators  asking  them  to  agree  not  to  dis¬ 
criminate  as  to  “race,  color,  religious  preference,  or  national 
origin.” 

4.  In  March,  1960,  a  revision  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Educa¬ 
tional  Practices  was  made  in  which  any  newly  established 
commercial  rooming  houses  would  not  receive  University  ap¬ 
proval  unless  the  owners  agreed  not  to  discriminate. 

5.  Early  in  1962  the  President  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  that  September  1,  1965,  be  established  as  the  date 
by  which  all  owners  or  operators  of  commercially  operated 
rooming  houses  would  be  expected  to  indicate  that  their 
facilities  are  available  to  all  students  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

6.  On  February  12,  1963,  the  Provost  authorized  the 
Director  of  Housing  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  non-approved 
housing  units  maintained  by  the  Housing  Division,  those  units 
whose  operators  had  not  filed  a  pledge  of  non-discrimination 
in  the  selection  of  tenants.  This  policy  was  put  into  effect 
March  15,  1963. 

CURRENT  LIST  OF  PRIVATELY  OWNED  FACILITIES  APPROVED  FOR  USE 
BY  THOSE  SINGLE  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  REOUIRED  TO  LIVE  IN 
APPROVED  HOUSING  FOR  THE  FALL  SEMESTER  1965 

MEN'S  HOUSING 


1 1 1 1  S.  Arbor,  C. 

103  E.  Armory,  C. 

104  E.  Armory,  C. 

106  E.  Armory,  C. 

203  E.  Armory,  C. 

306  E.  Armory,  C. 

604  E.  Armory,  C. 

410  S.  Busey,  U. 

504  S.  Busey,  U. 

604  S.  Busey,  U. 

807  S.  Busey,  U. 

1301  S.  Busey,  U. 

901  W.  California,  U. 

902  W.  California,  U. 

903  W.  California,  U. 
905  W.  California,  U. 
910  W.  California,  U. 
1004  W.  California,  U. 
1009  W.  California,  U. 
51  E.  Chalmers,  C. 

56  E.  Chalmers,  C. 

107  E.  Chalmers,  C. 

1 1 1  E.  Chalmers,  C. 
212  E.  Chalmers,  C. 
603  E.  Chalmers,  G. 
1201  W.  Clark,  U. 

1203  W.  Clark,  U. 

1207  W.  Clark,  U. 

1209  W.  Clark,  U. 

1210  W.  Clark,  U. 

201  N.  Coler,  U. 

105  E.  Daniel,  G. 

306  E.  Daniel,  C. 

309  E.  Daniel,  C. 

310  E.  Daniel,  C. 

3 1 1  E.  Daniel,  C. 

504  E.  Daniel,  C. 

708  W.  Elm,  U. 

303  Elmwood,  G. 

404  S.  Fifth,  C. 

602  S.  Fifth,  C. 


806  S.  Fifth,  C. 

809  S.  Fifth,  C. 

906  S.  Fifth,  C. 

906  S.  First,  G. 

908  S.  First,  C. 

1001  S.  First,  C. 
1004  S.  First,  C. 

508  S.  Fourth,  C. 
601  S.  Fourth,  C. 
609  S.  Fourth,  G. 
1004  S.  Fourth,  C. 

209  N.  Goodwin,  U. 
51  E.  Green,  C. 

53  E.  Green,  G. 

201  E.  Green,  C. 

207  E.  Green,  G. 

210  E.  Green,  C. 
306'/2  E.  Green,  G. 

3 1 1  E.  Green,  C. 
406  E.  Green,  G. 

408  E.  Green,  G. 

409  E.  Green,  G. 

41 1  E.  Green,  C. 

412  E.  Green,  C. 

505  E.  Green,  C. 
508  E.  Green,  C. 

711  W.  Green,  U. 
104  S.  Gregory,  U. 
108  S.  Gregory,  U. 
703  S.  Gregory,  U. 

705  S.  Gregory,  U. 

706  S.  Gregory,  U. 
203  N.  Harvey,  U. 

308  E.  Healey,  C. 

309  E.  Healey,  G. 
507  E.  Healey,  C. 
510  E.  Healey,  G. 
705  W.  Illinois,  U. 
711  W.  Illinois,  U. 
902  W.  Illinois,  U. 

909  W.  Illinois,  U. 


1001  W.  Illinois,  U. 
1114  W.  Illinois,  U. 
55  E.  John,  C. 

109  E.  John,  C. 

112  E.  John,  C. 

202  E.  John,  C. 

204  E.  John,  C. 

206  E.  John,  C. 

208  E.  John,  C. 

209  E.  John,  C. 

210  E.  John,  C. 

211  E.  John,  C. 

305  E.  John,  C. 

105  S.  Lincoln,  U. 
ms.  Lincoln,  U. 
201  S.  Lincoln,  U. 

306  S.  Lincoln,  U. 

401  S.  Lincoln,  U. 

402  S.  Lincoln,  U. 
404  S.  Lincoln,  U. 
705  S.  Lincoln,  U. 
1008  S.  Lincoln,  U. 
913  S.  Locust,  C. 
1005  S.  Locust,  C. 
806  W.  Main,  U. 

810  W.  Main,  U. 
1107  W.  Main,  U. 

1109  W.  Main,  U. 

1110  W.  Main,  U. 
602  W.  Michigan,  U. 
311  W.  Nevada,  U. 
905  W.  Nevada,  U. 
909  W.  Nevada,  U. 
1008  W.  Nevada,  U. 
1116  W.  Nevada,  U. 
1118  W.  Nevada,  U. 
806  W.  Ohio,  U. 

408  W.  Oregon,  U. 
410  W.  Oregon,  U. 
602  W.  Oregon,  U. 


803  W.  Oregon,  U. 

810  W.  Oregon,  U. 

1002  W.  Oregon,  U. 
1004  W.  Oregon,  U. 

1  Saffer  Ct.,  U. 

3  Saffer  Ct.,  U. 

7  Saffer  Ct,  U. 

706  S.  Second,  C. 

1010  S.  Second,  C. 

1111  S.  Second,  C. 

402  S.  Sixth,  C. 

404  S.  Sixth,  C. 

805  S.  Sixth,  C. 

904  S.  Sixth,  C. 

905  S.  Sixth,  C. 

906  S.  Sixth,  C. 

405  E.  Springfield,  C. 
502  E.  Springfield,  C. 
508  E.  Springfield,  C. 
408  W.  Springfield,  C. 
614  W.  Springfield,  C. 
705  W.  Springfield,  U. 
713  W.  Springfield,  U. 
1108  W.  Springfield,  U. 
1110  W.  Springfield,  U. 
728  S.  State,  C. 

107  E.  Stoughton,  C. 
1102  W.  Stoughton,  U. 
1104  W.  Stoughton,  U. 

704  S.  Third,  C. 

705  S.  Third,  C. 

909  S.  Third,  C. 

1004  S.  Third,  C. 

1207  W.  University,  U. 
606  W.  Washington,  U. 
702  W.  Washington,  U. 
601  W.  Washington,  U. 
502  E.  White,  C. 

6061/2  W.  White,  C. 

1001  S.  Wright,  C. 


312  E.  Daniel,  C. 
506  E.  Daniel,  C. 
607  E.  Daniel,  C. 
706  S.  Fourth,  C. 
410  E.  Green,  C. 
907  W.  Illinois,  U. 


WOMEN’S  HOUSING 

207  E.  John,  C. 
307  E.  John,  C. 
309  E.  John,  C. 
313  E.  John,  G. 
805  W.  Ohio,  U. 
801  S.  Wright,  C. 


Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Rights 

A  new  “Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Rights”  has  been 
appointed  by  Dr.  Lyle  H.  Lanier,  Executive  Vice-President 
and  Provost,  with  the  following  faculty  members: 

Victor  J.  Stone,  Professor  of  Law,  Chairman 

J.  Don  Boney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

Max  H.  Fisch,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Harold  W.  Hannah,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Law 

Chester  G.  Starr,  Professor  of  History 

Lorraine  D.  Trebilcock,  Associate  Professor  of  Textiles 

and  Clothing 

In  appointing  the  Committee,  Dr.  Lanier  stated: 

“I  am  asking  you  to  serve  as  members  of  a  new  ‘Advisory 
Committee  on  Student  Rights,’  whose  relationship  to  students 
will  be  similar  to  the  relationship  of  the  Faculty  Advisory 
Committee  to  members  of  the  faculty. 

“Any  student  who  felt  that  an  infringement  upon  his 
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rights  had  occurred  through  the  actions  of  University  staff 
members  —  academic  or  nonacademic  —  could  appeal  to  this 
Committee  for  an  investigation.  If  the  charges  seemed  to  be 
sufficiently  substantial,  and  if  the  student  had  no  feasible  re¬ 
course  open  to  him  through  established  administrative  chan¬ 
nels,  the  Committee  would  investigate  them.  In  the  light  of 
its  findings  and  conclusions,  the  Committee  would  decide 
whether  or  not  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Provost  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  action. 

“The  Committee  is  free  to  determine  what  kinds  of 
charges  to  hear  and  what  investigative  procedures  to  use. 
Obviously,  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  your  Committee’s  responsibilities  and  those  of 
such  bodies  as  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Discipline.  The  former  is 
concerned  with  University  regulations  governing  student 
organizations  and  student  conduct;  the  latter,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  is  responsible  for  deciding  what  disciplinary  action 
should  be  taken  when  regulations  are  violated.” 

The  Provost  also  indicated  that  student  members,  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  should  be  added  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  soon  as  this  can  be  accomplished. 

Library  Resources  and  Services 
for  Undergraduate  Students 

THE  ENGINEERING  LIBRARY 

The  Engineering  Library  is  located  in  Civil  Engineering 
Hall  (Room  119).  It  serves  the  College  of  Engineering  in¬ 
cluding  the  departments  of  Aeronautical  and  Astronautical 
Engineering,  Ceramic  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering,  General  Engineering,  Mechanical  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineering,  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and  Petroleum 
Engineering,  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The 
book  collection,  including  bound  journals,  contains  about 
90,000  volumes  on  all  aspects  of  engineering.  The  library  sub¬ 
scribes  to  1,400  magazines. 

All  reserve  books  for  undergraduate  courses  in  engineering 
are  shelved  in  this  library.  They  must  be  used  in  the  library', 
but  may  be  checked  out  for  overnight  use  at  8:00  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday,  and  at  3 : 00  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday. 
The  circulation  period  for  books  from  the  general  collection 
is  three  weeks  for  undergraduate  students.  Journals  do  not 
circulate. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  Engineering  Library  is  limited. 
Only  123  chairs  are  available. 

THE  AGRICULTURE  LIBRARY 

The  Agriculture  Library,  located  in  the  south  end  of  the 
second  floor  of  Mumford  Hall  (Room  226),  has  seating  space 
for  114  undergraduate  students  and  20  graduate  students. 
This  library  serves  the  College  of  Agriculture,  including  the 
major  departments  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Agronomy,  Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science,  Food 
Science,  Forestry,  Horticulture,  and  Plant  Pathology. 

The  book  collection  contains  55,000  volumes  including 
works  on  all  aspects  of  agriculture  plus  strong  supporting 
collections  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  agricultural  statistics. 
The  library  receives  1,137  periodicals  and  maintains  a  special 
pamphlet  collection  on  foreign  agriculture. 

Undergraduate  students  may  enter  the  bookstacks  of  the 
Agriculture  Library.  Non-reserve  books  circulate  for  three 


weeks  and  journals  circulate  for  one  week.  Certain  heavily 
used  journals,  however,  may  be  checked  out  only  for  use 
overnight.  Reserve  books  for  agriculture  courses  are  kept  in 
this  library.  They  must  be  used  in  the  library,  but  may  be 
checked  out  for  overnight  use  after  9:00  p.m. 

THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  LIBRARY 

The  Home  Economics  Library  is  located  on  the  south  end 
of  the  third  floor  of  Bevier  Hall  (Room  314).  It  occupies  a 
light,  cheerful  room  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  118.  This 
library  serves  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  including 
the  major  divisions  of  Child  Development  and  Family  Rela¬ 
tionships,  Foods  and  Nutrition,  Clothing  and  Textiles,  Home 
Management,  Institution  Management,  and  Flome  Economics 
Education. 

The  collection  contains  7,356  volumes,  including  bound 
journals,  with  emphasis  on  the  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
divisions  listed  above.  The  library  subscribes  to  148  journals 
and  has  available  the  Reader’s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature, 
Art  Index,  and  Chemical  Abstracts.  Reserve  books  for  courses 
in  home  economics  are  shelved  behind  the  desk  and  may  be 
obtained  by  requesting  them.  In  general,  books  from  the  open 
shelves  circulate  for  three  weeks,  but  selected  books  in  heavy 
demand  may  be  borrowed  for  only  three  days  and  may  not 
be  renewed.  Magazines  must  be  used  in  the  library.  A  file  of 
pamphlet  material,  which  supplements  the  collection,  is 
maintained  in  the  library.  Students  are  directed  to  this  file 
by  information  cards  which  are  entered  at  appropriate  places 
in  the  card  catalog. 

Illinois  Junior  Academy  of  Science 

The  University  of  Illinois  and  its  student  body  will  act  as 
hosts  to  the  annual  Illinois  Junior  Academy  of  Science  (IJAS) 
1965  State  Science  Exposition  Saturday,  May  8,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall.  The  top  thousand  high 
school  and  eighth  grade  exhibitors,  finalists  from  all  over  the 
state  of  Illinois,  will  exhibit  their  prize-winning  projects  to  a 
large  number  of  enthusiastic  spectators  interested  in  science 
and  youth,  many  coming  from  distant  points.  Over  450 
judges,  professors  at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  Illi¬ 
nois,  will  examine,  judge,  and  offer  suggestions  to  the  exhib¬ 
itors. 

The  projects  now  on  the  highest  level  of  attainment  repre¬ 
sent  an  advanced  level  of  ambition  and  intelligence.  The 
probing  minds  of  these  youngsters  range  from  one  end  of  the 
scientific  spectrum  to  the  other.  Fourteen  fields  are  to  be 
shown:  aeronautics,  anthropology,  astronomy,  biology,  botany, 
chemistry,  conservation,  electronics,  geology  and  geography, 
mathematics,  meteorology,  microbiology,  physics,  and  zoology. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  attend  this  exhibition.  There  is 
no  charge  for  admission.  The  doors  of  the  Assembly  Hall  will 
be  open  to  the  public  for  a  short  time- — ^ between  12:00  noon 
and  4:00  p.m.,  Saturday,  May  8,  only. 

A  scientific  presentation  of  research  papers  will  occur  in 
Gregory  Hall  between  1:00  p.m.  and  3:00  p.m.  Friday,  May 
7.  There  is  no  admission  charge  to  the  public.  Participants 
will  be  from  the  fourteen  categories  named.  Prominent  pro¬ 
fessors  and  industrial  scientists  will  lead  25-30  group  seminars 
in  Lincoln  Hall  from  3:50  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Friday,  May  7, 
with  time  for  questions  and  discussions  in  specific  fields. 

To  insure  that  this  exposition  is  a  success,  the  assistance  of 
many  students  is  needed  as  ushers,  usherettes,  guides,  judg- 
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ing  assistants,  administrative  aides,  etc.,  on  Friday,  May  7, 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  and  Saturday,  May  8,  from 
7:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

All  interested  University  men  and  women  volunteers  are 
asked  to  sign  the  lists  which  are  available  from  the  reception¬ 
ists  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neering,  144  Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  or  call 
333-1176. 

Loans  at  the  Medical  Center 

The  following  statement  has  been  received  from  Dean 
Mary  Elizabeth  Reeves  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  the 
Medical  Center  in  Chicago : 

“May  I  bring  to  your  attention  the  regulations  concerning 
Federal  loans  as  related  to  the  nursing  program  and  the 
medical  and  dental  programs  on  this  campus. 

“Students  who  are  enrolled  at  Urbana  are  eligible  for 
the  N.D.E.A.  loans  even  if  they  are  in  the  pre-nursing  curric¬ 
ulum.  This  is  also  true  of  pre-medical  and  pre-dental  stu¬ 
dents. 

“However,  when  students  transfer  to  this  campus  they 
become  eligible  for  the  Nurse  Training  Act  loans  or  Health 
Professions  loans,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  you  know,  both 
medical  and  dental  students  are  eligible  for  Health  Profes¬ 
sions  loans,  but  they  may  not  apply  for  these  until  they  are 
actually  planning  to  enroll  on  this  campus. 

“May  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  notify  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  be  coming  to  this  campus  in  the  fall  of  1965 


that  they  are  eligible  for  these  loans.  These  applications 
should  reach  my  office  before  August  1,  1965. 

“Students  may  receive  an  application  for  either  a  Nursing 
loan  or  a  Health  Professions  loan  by  writing  to  me.” 

Dean  Mary  Elizabeth  Reeves 
University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center 
P.O.  Box  6998 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

Calendar 

May  14,  Friday,  and  May  15,  Saturday . I.H.S.A. 

Interscholastic  Track  and  Field  Championships 

June  1,  Tuesday,  to  June  9,  Wednesday . Semester 

Examinations 

June  19,  Saturday . Commencement 

June  21,  Monday . Regisiiallon  fur  Suiumci  Session 

June  22,  Tuesday,  7:00  a.m . Summer  Session 

Classes  Begin 

August  13,  Friday,  and  August  14,  Saturday.  .Summer  Session 

Final  Examinations 
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Qjtalifyhtg  Examiiiatioiis  hi  English 

The  following  announcement  is  from  the  office  of  the 
Provost : 

Satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  use  of  written  English  is  a 
requirement  for  all  undergraduate  degrees  awarded  by  the 
Urbana  division  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  order  to 
assure  such  proficiency,  every  undergraduate  student  must 
pass  a  Qualifying  Examination  in  English  unless  he  is  auto¬ 
matically  exempt  because  he  has  received  a  grade  of  “A”  or 
“B”  in  Rhetoric  102,  Division  of  General  Studies  112,  or  the 
equivalent,  or  has  passed  a  proficiency  examination  for  Rhet¬ 
oric  102,  or  its  equivalent.  This  requirement  is  described  more 
fully  on  pages  116-117  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Under¬ 
graduate  Study  Catalog,  1965-1966. 

Qualifying  Examinations  in  English  will  be  given  from 
6:45  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  on  the  dates  shown  below.  As  most 
of  you  know,  the  Qualifying  Examination  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  course  work  or  campus  events  on  the  nights  on 
which  it  is  offered. 

December  2,  1965 

December  9,  1965 

February  7,  1966  (for  students  with  eighty  or  more 
hours  only) 

April  21,  1966 

April  28,  1966 

Rooms  where  the  examinations  will  be  held  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  University  weekly  calendar  and  local  papers 
in  advance  of  each  date. 

^'‘The  Rest  of  the  Sixties” 

So  many  students  have  asked  for  copies  of  the  address  of 
Mr.  James  B.  Reston,  Associate  Editor  of  The  New  York 
Times,  given  at  the  New  Year  Convocation,  September  19, 
1965,  that  we  include  it,  complete,  in  this  issue  of  the  Student 
Letter. 

Dr.  Lanier,  President  Henry,  Members 
OF  the  Class  of  1969,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  quite  a  place  for  a  quiet  heart-to-heart  talk.  As 
Bob  Hope  said  when  he  saw  it:  Some  Barn!  However,  part 
of  the  discipline  of  university  life  is  to  listen  patiently  to 
middle-aged  bores,  and  you  might  as  well  start  now. 

I  was  here  as  a  Freshman  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  7  his  was  away  back  in  the  days  when  women  wore 
skirts.  The  President  of  the  University  then  was  David 
Kinley.  He  was  a  Scot  with  a  strong  conviction  that  all  men 
and  some  women  shared  the  burden  of  original  sin  —  espe¬ 
cially  college  undergraduates.  He  assumed  that  the  students 
of  that  day  were  willful,  and  potentially  wicked,  children  — 
particularly  when  gathered  together  as  males  and  females  — 


so  he  believed  they  had  to  be  policed  like  prospective  crim¬ 
inals.  This  task  he  assigned  to  the  Dean  of  Men,  Mr.  Thomas 
Arkle  Clark,  who  looked  like  Mr.  Chips  and  acted  like 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Dean  Clark  was  assisted  by  the  Dean  of 
Women,  Miss  Leonard,  who  warned  the  girls  that  wearing 
red  might  arouse  the  passions  of  the  men. 

I  should  say  in  passing  that  I  myself  married  a  recklessly 
beautiful  girl  whom  I  first  saw  on  Wright  Street  wearing  a 
scarlet  coat.  I  will  spare  you  the  happy  story  of  my  life,  but 
in  any  event,  we  got  a  new  President  at  the  end  of  my 
sophomore  year,  who  ran  the  place  on  the  totally  opposite 
theory  that  all  undergraduates  were  mature  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who  needed  very  little  supervision  or  discipline.  I  have 
often  wondered  since  then  who  was  right,  but  the  contrast 
between  Presidents  Kinley  and  Chase  was  so  striking  that  it 
illustrates  really  the  only  point  I  want  to  make  to  you  about 
university  life. 

This  is  that  the  approach  to  a  new  experience  or  problem 
is  fundamental.  What  assumptions  you  bring  here  with  you 
at  the  beginning  may  be  more  important  than  what  you  take 
away  at  the  end,  for  your  approach  to  the  beginning  often 
determines  the  end.  What  I  want  to  talk  about,  therefore, 
as  frankly  as  I  can,  is  how  to  approach  university  life  at  a 
time  of  great  upheaval  and  convulsion  in  the  world. 

When  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton,  one  of  the  great  Victor¬ 
ians,  wrote  his  autobiography  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  useful 
life,  he  set  himself  the  task  of  defining  in  a  single  sentence 
the  most  important  lesson  he  had  learned.  And  he  concluded 
that  the  critical  thing  was  whether  one  took  things  for  granted 
or  took  them  with  gratitude.  This,  I  think,  is  a  good  place  to 
begin,  and  it  has  a  special  reference  to  the  Class  of  1969. 

This  country  is  at  war.  My  generation  may  have  staggered 
into  it,  but  yours  is  fighting  it.  I  have  just  come  from  the 
battle  of  Chu  Lai  up  near  the  seventeenth  parallel  in  South 
Vietnam.  Americans  who  by  the  accident  of  birth,  happen  to 
be  a  little  older  than  you  are,  fought  and  won  that  critical 
opening  test  of  strength  with  the  Vietcong.  Other  Americans 
of  your  own  age,  most  of  them  probably  a  little  poorer  than 
your  parents,  are  now  registering  not  for  classes  but  for  uni¬ 
forms.  I  don’t  want  to  make  too  much  of  the  point,  for  all 
wars  are  unequal,  but  the  fact  that  you  are  here  and  they  are 
there  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  should  be  taken  for  granted, 
but  should  be  regarded,  perhaps,  with  a  little  gratitude. 

I  leave  aside  the  people  of  Vietnam,  who  have  a  life 
expectancy  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  have  been  at  war  for 
over  twenty  years.  The  theory  of  our  public  policy  on  the 
draft  is  that  you  will  do  more  for  the  development  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  your  country  by  studying  here  than  fighting  there.  I 
think  it  is  a  good,  if  often  an  unfair  policy,  but  it  does  place 
upon  you  an  obligation  to  do  your  best  and  at  some  time  to  re¬ 
pay  the  nation  for  the  opportunities  provided  for  you  in  this 
place. 


A  respect  for  fact  is  another  useful  companion  at  the 
beginning  of  your  journey.  You  are  not  obliged  to  be  grateful 
for  the  present  tumult  of  the  world,  but  you  have  to  live  in  it. 
You  may  have  any  opinion  you  like  about  Lyndon  Johnson, 
but  he’s  the  only  President  we  have.  He  is  a  fact  —  and  some 
fact!  You  may  not  like  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  it  is  also  a 
fact.  You  may  not  like  the  size  of  this  University  —  it  is 
certainly  not  a  small  monastery  —  but  you  have  to  deal  with 
the  world  as  it  is  and  not  with  the  world  of  your  desires 
and  dreams. 

It  may  be  a  significant  fact  that  you  entered  this  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  week  when  one-fifth  of  the  human  race  on  the 
sub-Indian  continent  started  bombing  one  another,  and  China, 
which  contains  one  fourth  of  the  human  family,  gave  India  a 
seventy-two-hour  ultimatum  to  abandon  her  military  bases 
in  the  disputed  areas  of  the  Himalayas.  We  all  have  our 
thoughts  about  this  madness.  China  is  undoubtedly  a  nui¬ 
sance,  but  even  though  we  do  not  recognize  China,  it  will  not 
accommodate  us  by  going  away. 

I  have  to  tell  you  bluntly  that  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of 
the  Sixties  is  not  entirely  rosy.  My  generation  has  had  to  deal 
with  its  share  of  moral  monsters  and  staggering  and  blunder¬ 
ing  governments,  but  there  is  an  important  difference.  Our 
problems  were  primarily  in  Europe  and  in  Russia,  which  to 
some  extent  has  come  under  the  influence  of  a  civilization 
we  know  something  about.  But  your  generation  will  be  dealing 
with  Asia,  which  comes  from  a  much  different  culture  and 
has  a  majestic  disregard  and  even  contempt  for  many  of  the 
fundamental  things  we  proclaim  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  to  be  “self-evident.” 

Our  assumptions  are  not  self-evident  to  the  turbulent 
peoples  who  live  between  the  Yellow  Sea  off  Korea  and  the 
Black  Sea  between  Russia  and  the  Balkans.  In  fact,  our 
assumptions  are  being  challenged  even  by  many  of  our  allies, 
let  alone  our  enemies. 

General  Ky,  who  is  Prime  Minister  of  South  Vietnam  — 
or  anyway  he  was  when  this  meeting  started  —  said  to  me  the 
other  day  in  Saigon:  “Don't  talk  to  us  about  individual 
responsibility.  Talk  to  us  about  rice  and  schools.  We  don’t 
believe  in  individual  responsibility.  We  believe  the  individual 
is  precious  only  when  he  is  part  of  the  family,  only  when  he 
sublimates  himself  to  his  parents  and  grandparents,  and  loses 
himself  in  the  larger  concerns  of  the  people  of  his  own  blood.” 

It  is,  then,  going  to  be  difficult  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
world.  I  do  not  think  the  big  war  is  going  to  start  or  that 
the  little  wars  are  going  to  end  in  this  decade  or  maybe  even 
in  this  century.  But  different  habits  of  thought  are  facts  too, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  think  as  steadfastly 
about  them  as  those  boys  think  when  they  bring  down  a  jet 
at  135  miles  an  hour  on  to  200  feet  of  the  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier.  In  short,  we  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
disagreeable  facts.  After  all,  we  couldn’t  even  beat  Oregon 
State. 

You  may  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  you.  What  can 
you  do  about  the  distracting  tumult  of  the  world  when  you 
haven’t  yet  adjusted  to  the  distracting  tumult  of  the  campus? 
There  are,  I  believe,  a  great  many  simple  things  you  can  do. 
You  can  park  your  prejudices  at  the  door,  or  maybe  even 
better,  examine  them  and  see  where  they  came  from,  and 
whether  they  make  any  sense  in  the  face  of  the  stubborn  facts 
of  the  present  day. 

You  can  put  aside  fifteen  minutes  a  day  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  and  get  some  idea  of  what’s  going  on.  I  will  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  tell  you  what  newspaper  to  read.  You  can  listen: 


that  would  be  a  remarkable  innovation,  and  ask  questions.  I 
have  learned  in  over  thirty  years  of  reporting  that  by  far  the 
most  effective  device  is  what  I  call  the  “dumb-boy  technique,” 
which  is  nothing  more  than  refusing  to  pretend  you  know 
what  you  obviously  don’t  know  and  saying  honestly:  “Sorry 
I  don’t  get  it.  I  want  to  understand  but  I  don’t.”  You  will, 
I  think  be  amazed  at  the  possibilities  of  candid  stupidity. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  not  to  think  consciously  at  all  about 
these  things,  but  simply  relax  and  be  carried  along  the  broad- 
walk  by  the  stream  of  others  who  seem  to  know  where  they 
are  going.  This  is  natural  at  first,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
let  it  go  on  for  long.  A  university  is  not  few  classes  and 
teachers  and  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep,  with  trees  and  pleasant 
walks  in  between.  All  the  wisdom  of  the  past  has  been 
gathered  here  on  this  fertile  prairie.  It  can  supply  all  the 
answers  to  all  your  questions  except  why  a  football  bounces 
into  the  arms  of  the  wrong  man.  But  you  have  to  know  what 
is  going  on.  A  university  is  a  vast  catalogue  of  interesting 
events  on  the  side:  lectures,  concerts,  political,  religious,  and 
dramatic  societies  to  suit  every  interest  and  taste.  You  can  not 
digest  this  whole  smorgasbord.  You  will  find  that  every 
teacher  thinks  you  have  nothing  else  to  do  except  produce  for 
him.  But  even  so,  you  can  look  at  the  intellectual  menu 
every  morning  in  the  Calendar  of  Events  in  the  Daily  Illini, 
and  taste  the  fare  from  time  to  time. 

Also,  you  can  take  a  walk.  This  is  a  big  place,  but  you 
can  beat  the  bounds  in  an  afternoon,  and  there’s  no  telling 
what  or  who  you  may  run  into  by  suppertime.  You  may  see 
somebody  with  a  certain  expression  or  a  certain  wistful  smile 
that  takes  your  fancy,  and  you  may  be  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  discover  who  she  is  and  where  she 
lives.  I  did,  and  it  was  the  most  important  discovery  of  my 
life. 

It  is  in  these  simple  ways,  by  these  practical  small  initia¬ 
tives  that  you  come  upon  windows  and  doors  into  the  wider 
world  of  the  mind.  Much  more  than  my  generation,  most  of 
you  are  going  to  live  in  the  great  clattering  world  of  cities, 
where  the  enduring  things  of  the  human  spirit  —  love  and 
friendship  and  the  association  of  lively  minds  —  are  not  so 
easy  to  come  by  without  an  effort. 

For  a  time  here  in  this  place,  a  comparatively  brief  inter¬ 
mission  between  leaving  your  father’s  home  and  starting  your 
own,  you  will  be  free  to  discover  who  you  are,  and  where  you 
are,  and  what  way  you  are  going  and  who’s  going  with  you. 
But  it  is  a  much  more  ambiguous  world,  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  following  or  defying  the  old  man’s  orders  at 
home.  And  it  is,  I  think,  better  to  paddle  around  and  explore 
than  just  to  drift,  for  if  the  privileged  generation  of  educated 
young  Americans  do  not  learn  to  influence  the  revolutions  of 
our  time  at  home  and  abroad,  the  world  is  going  to  be  in  even 
worse  trouble  than  it  is. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  most  powerful  nation-state, 
the  latest,  and  if  we  falter,  perhaps  the  last  inheritor  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization.  We  have  avoided  a  big  war  for  over  twenty 
years,  but  we  are  still  very  new  at  the  business,  and  we  have 
to  look  to  the  men  and  women  trained  in  these  university 
repositories  of  our  civilization,  to  understand  what  is  at 
stake  and  how  we  can  approach  our  problems. 

For  a  long  time,  we  denied  that  the  disorder  of  the  world 
was  any  of  our  business;  for  another  period  we  thought  that 
maybe  it  was  our  business  but  that  we  couldn’t  do  anything 
about  it;  then  in  a  spasm  of  presumption,  we  seemed  to  think 
that  nobody  else  could  do  anything  and  that  we  could  do 
everything.  But  now  we  are  passing  through  a  phase  of 
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intellectual  revision,  in  which  we  see  more  clearly  that  we  are 
neither  helpless  nor  omnipotent,  but  that  we  need  friends  and 
allies,  and  above  all  clarity  in  ourselves  about  what  we  can  do 
and  what  we  can  not  do. 

In  this  situation,  a  bawling  patriotism,  relieved  only  by  a 
whining  moralistic  criticism  of  other  nations,  is  not  very  help¬ 
ful.  We  need  watchful  minds  and  steady  nerves  to  get  through 
this  period,  and  nothing,  we  may  be  sure,  will  come  out  as 
we  would  like  or  even  fit  into  those  tidy  intellectual  patterns 
we  adore.  Nationalism  is  wrecking  our  policy  of  inter-depen¬ 
dence  in  Europe,  but  Nationalism  is  the  strongest  force 
against  Communism  in  Asia,  and  Africa  and  may  very  well 
be  our  greatest  hope  on  these  two  continents. 

Above  all,  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  our  enemies  or  make 
them  so  afraid  of  us  that  they  will  pull  down  the  world.  We 
thought  there  could  never  be  an  aggressor  so  wicked  as  Ger¬ 
many  under  the  Kaiser,  so  we  fought  the  first  world  war  to 
the  point  of  total  surrender  and  in  the  process  helped  build 
up  those  two  other  more  formidable  enemies:  Fascism  and 
Communism.  Fear  and  presumption  are  the  great  dangers  to 
a  steady  course.  The  fear  that  Hobbs  had  in  mind  concerned 
men  who  were  not  absolutely  brutish,  and  did  not  even  want 
to  be  brutish,  but  were  made  brutish  by  fear  and  suspicion  of 
one  another  and  thus  lurched  into  war. 

Your  generation  did  not  invent  anxiety.  The  world  has 
always  been  unsafe  and  undoubtedly  will  be  when  your  chil¬ 
dren  are  sitting  where  you  are  now.  As  Herbert  Butterfield 
has  pointed  out,  no  nation  can  ever  achieve  the  perfect  security 
it  desires  without  so  tipping  the  power  balance  that  it  be¬ 
comes  or  at  least  seems  to  become  a  menace  to  its  neighbors. 

The  problem  of  this  age  is  not  so  much  insecurity  as  it  is 
ambiguity.  We  are  living  in  a  time  when  change  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  when  nobody  but  a  fraud  or  a  fool  would  pretend 
he  had  any  perfect  solutions,  and  when,  above  all  we  need 
great  integrity  and  flexibility  of  mind,  not  only  to  understand 
but  to  endure  all  this  complexity. 

This,  at  least,  is  my  approach,  my  way  of  looking  at  this 
great  University  and  the  world.  We  shall  have  to  develop  a 
League  of  Minds,  free  and  enquiring  and  respectful  of  fact, 
before  we  shall  ever  develop  an  effective  League  of  Nations. 
And  if  we  can  not  look  to  the  universities  for  this,  I  don’t 
know  where  w’e  can  turn. 

Recognition  of  Student  Organizations 

The  University  of  Illinois  Board  of  Trustees  on  July  22, 
1965,  approved  a  policy  on  student  organization  membership, 
purpose,  and  program.  A  copy  of  the  Board  action,  together 
with  a  background  statement  explaining  the  action,  was  sent 
to  officers  of  national  student  organizations  with  chapters  at 
the  University,  under  date  of  September  2,  1965.  Since  a 
number  of  students  have  requested  copies  of  these  two  docu¬ 
ments,  they  are  presented  in  full. 

RECOGNITION  OF  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

On  February  21,  1962,  I  recommended  the  Board’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  certain  regulations  pertaining  to  the  nondiscrimina- 
tory  practices  in  commercially-operated  rooming  houses. 

At  the  same  meeting  I  reported  that  a  recommendation 
from  the  Urbana-Champaign  Senate  Committee  on  Student 
■Affairs  pertaining  to  fraternities  and  sororities  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Senate  Committee  for  further  study.  As  back¬ 
ground  for  my  action,  I  made  the  following  statement: 


Student  Organizations 

The  code  of  Fair  Educational  Practice,  a  codification 
issued  in  1958,  reads  as  follows: 

The  problem  of  restrictive  clauses  in  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  student  social  organizations  is  primarily  a 
student  problem  and  therefore  should  be  solved  by  the 
students  concerned.  However,  the  University  encourages 
student  organizations  to  eliminate  qualifications  based  on 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

The  University  may  make  the  information  which  it 
gathers  in  connection  with  the  registration  of  students 
available  to  authorized  representatives  of  student  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  supply  information  concerning  the  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin  of  students  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  membership  selection  by  student  social  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Later,  the  Interfraternity  Council  and  Panhellenic  groups 
voted  not  to  admit  any  new  organizations  with  discriminatory 
restrictions,  and  the  Code  on  Student  Affairs  (as  distinguished 
from  the  Code  on  Fair  Educational  Practice)  was  amended 
on  October  1,  1959,  to  include  the  following  statement: 

No  new  student  organization  which  has  a  clause  re¬ 
stricting  membership  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  shall  be  granted  University  recognition. 

In  the  meantime,  fraternities  and  sororities  were  advised 
that  the  University  would  expect  periodic  reports  on  their 
progress  in  eliminating  discriminatory  clauses  or  policies  and 
were  alerted  to  the  depth  of  the  University’s  concern  about 
the  matter. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Educa¬ 
tional  Practice  in  1958,  there  were  four  fraternal  organizations 
on  the  Urbana  campus  governed  by  restrictive  clauses  or 
acknowledged  policies  in  national  constitutions  with  regard 
to  race.  Three  of  the  four  have  since  changed  their  constitu¬ 
tions  at  national  conventions  either  to  eliminate  the  discrim¬ 
inatory  clause  or  to  provide  waivers  of  the  application  of  the 
clause  where  conditions  warrant  such  waivers  for  individual 
chapters.  Hence,  at  present  there  is  but  one  organization 
about  which  we  are  in  doubt  in  this  matter.  This  is  indicative 
of  substantial  accomplishment  and  it  would  seem  unfortunate 
now  to  invoke  a  terminal  ultimatum  for  one  organization; 
indeed,  I  feel  that  we  can  expect  full  compliance  without 
waiting  overly  long. 

However,  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  would  require  a  statement  of  affirmation  from 
each  fraternity  and  sorority  that  membership  selection  is 
based  on  criteria  other  than  that  of  race.  This  is  a  proposal 
which  would  not  reflect  consistency  or  fairness  in  University 
policies:  the  restriction  is  limited  to  fraternal  organizations, 
making  no  mention  of  the  numerous  other  student  a.ssocia- 
tions;  and  the  restriction  is  limited  to  race. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Code  on  Student  Affairs  now  pre¬ 
cludes  recognition  of  any  new  organization  which  restricts 
membership  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion  or  national  origin. 
The  question,  then,  is  essentially  —  shall  existing  student 
organizations  be  required  to  eliminate  all  similar  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  membership? 

A  brief  review  of  existing  student  organizations  will  sug¬ 
gest  the  dimensions  of  the  problem:  There  are  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  a  variety  of  established  religious  associations  for  students 
which  require  a  specific  church  affiliation  for  membership. 
There  are  student  houses,  halls,  and  cooperatives  with  religious 
ties.  There  are  student  groups  created  by  various  nationality 
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groups  which  require  a  specific  national  origin  for  full  mem¬ 
bership  privileges.  Finally,  fraternities  and  sororities  may  re- 
ejuire  religious  commitment  in  their  rituals;  occasionally  relig¬ 
ious  symbols  and  other  affirmations  are  involved  in  fraternal 
activity. 

d'his  organizational  pattern  represents  the  development 
of  groups  with  mutual  interests  over  many  years.  Where  there 
are  requirements  of  the  type  I  have  mentioned,  many  have 
been  stated  with  no  intent  to  discriminate  unfairly  but  in  the 
natural  manner  of  a  group  with  common  interests  stating  its 
membership  cjualifications  in  terms  of  the  eultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  and  interests  of  the  organization,  be  they 
Lutheran,  Catholic,  African,  Jewish,  Indian,  etc. 

While  I  believe  fully  in  the  general  intent  of  the  Senate 
Committee  to  work  against  discriminatory  practice  wherever 
it  is  found,  and  have  approved  administratively  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  educational  steps  suggested  to  gain  voluntary 
compliance  with  University  objectives  by  all  student  organi¬ 
zations,  the  present  proposal  is  inadequate  and  unsound. 

I  believe,  however,  the  University  has  the  duty  to  make  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  clarify  the  purposes  of  existing  stu¬ 
dent  organizations  as  distinguished  from  membership  require¬ 
ments.  The  provisions  of  the  Student  Code  insure  that  we 
shall  not  compound  the  problem  by  establishing  new  organi¬ 
zations  without  study  of  their  charters  on  this  point  at  the 
time  of  establishment.  To  some  extent,  then,  a  study  of 
purposes  has  been  going  on  by  this  means.  We  have  found 
Uiat  organizations  frequently  are  able  and  willing  to  hold 
to  their  basic  purposes,  yet  welcome  association  with  students 
who  are  interested  in  those  purposes  but  who  are  not  members 
of  the  specific  religion  or  national  group  involved. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  period  of  study  of  voluntary 
association  to  develop  a  University-wide  pattern  and  a  guid¬ 
ance  program,  fair  to  all  and  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  University’s  philosophy  of  nondiscrimination. 

Therefore,  because  I  am  unwilling  to  deal  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  racial  discrimination  alone;  and  because  I  do  not 
have  before  me  a  plan  capable  of  applying  a  consistent  and 
equitable  enforcement  of  regulations  pertaining  to  race,  creed, 
or  national  origin  in  all  student  organizations  —  I  am  asking 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  to  give  further  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  subject. 

David  D.  Henry 

President 

In  the  spring  of  1964  the  Urbana-Champaign  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs  submitted  a  response  to  my 
earlier  request.  The  letter  of  transmittal  from  Professor  John 
A.  Henry,  Chairman,  follows  in  part: 

“The  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  has  given  long  and 
serious  consideration  to  your  request  for  advice  concerning  a 
policy  of  non-discrimination  in  student  organizations.  The 
fundamental  problem  has  been  the  reconciliation  of  non- 
discriminatory  statements  with  the  philosophy  of  the  right  of 
free  association.  The  enclosed  statement  is  our  considered 
judgment  of  the  best  solution  we  can  develop  .  .  . 

“You  will  note  that  we  have  gone  beyond  your  original 
charge  of  a  policy  on  membership,  and  have  included  a 
clause  on  purpose  and  program.  One  or  two  events  of  the 
past  year  have  exposed  this  loophole  as  a  possible  threat 
to  harmonious  relationships  and  to  the  basic  policy  of  non¬ 
discrimination. 

“The  statement  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  policy 
itself  is  short  and  to  the  point.  The  section  on  Interpretation 


presents  the  Committee’s  ideas  on  how  the  policy  can  be 
reconciled  with  worthwhile  objectives  of  student  organizations 
whose  membership  and  program  naturally  are  attractive  to  a 
limited  group.  The  third  part  consists  of  suggestions  for  im¬ 
plementation,  especially  the  right  of  appeal  and  an  indication 
that  the  desire  to  seek  membership  must  have  a  rational  basis. 

“Proposed  changes  in  policy  were  sent  to  all  student 
organizations  for  comment,  and  open  meetings  held  for  con¬ 
cerned  parties.” 

The  following  statement,  prepared  after  appropriate  con¬ 
sultations,  is  in  accord  with  the  main  substance  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  proposal  and  I  submit  it  for  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  (See  material  in  Mr.  Janata’s  letter  as  adopted  by 
the  Board. ) 

The  Board  of  Trustees 
University  of  Illinois 
354  Administration  Building 
Urbana,  Illinois  61803 

July  22,  1965 

Dean  Fred  H.  Turner 
313  Student  Services  Building 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
July  21,  1965,  approved  the  following  Recommended  Policy 
on  Student  Organization  Membership,  Purpose,  and  Program: 

‘‘Policy 

In  order  to  receive  and  maintain  University  recognition,  stu¬ 
dent  organizations  shall  select  members  on  an  individual  basis 
without  restrictions  based  on  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
An  organization’s  purposes  and  programs  shall  not  be  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  University’s  established  policy  of  non-discrimi¬ 
nation. 

“Inferpretation 

1.  No  other  limitation  of  membership  is  effected  by  this  pol¬ 
icy,  except  such  as  have  the  same  intent  or  affect  as  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

2.  Forced  quota  systems  or  token  evidences  of  compliance  are 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  selection  on  personal  merit. 

3.  Organizations  which  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the 
exercise,  commemoration,  or  exposition  of  a  specific  na¬ 
tional  culture  may  receive  and  maintain  University  recogni¬ 
tion  provided  an  open  membership  policy  is  maintained. 

4.  Organizations  which  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the 
exercise  of  a  particular  religion  may  be  considered  as 
satisfying  this  policy. 

“Implementation 

1.  Intent  of  compliance  shall  be  satisfied  if  constitutions 
and  by-laws  of  student  organizations  comply  with  this 
policy.  The  Dean  of  Students  shall  determine  when  this 
condition  is  met. 

2.  Alleged  violations  of  policy  shall  be  handled  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis  upon  complaint  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

3.  This  policy  shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1966,  except 
that  the  Dean  of  Students  may  grant,  upon  petition,  a 
postponement  of  the  effective  date  in  an  individual  in¬ 
stance  where  sufficient  cause  for  such  postponement  is 
shown  to  exist  within  the  broad  purpose  of  the  policy.” 
Enclosed  is  a  complete  text  of  the  report  and  recom¬ 
mendation  on  this  matter,  as  submitted  by  the  President  of 

the  University  to  the  Board.  ^  ^  , 

A. j.  Janata 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees 
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Student  Aid  From  JVezv  Federal  Advenice  Eterollment 

Higher  Edueation  Bill  for  the  Seeond  Semester 


A  number  of  students  have  asked  about  possible  benefits 
which  may  be  available  to  them  from  the  new  Federal  Act 
providing  aid  to  higher  education.  As  finally  amended  and 
passed,  the  Bill  provided  $160  million  for  various  areas  of 
higher  education,  including  community  service,  libraries,  de¬ 
veloping  colleges,  opportunity  grants,  loans,  work  study  pro¬ 
grams,  NDEA  revisions,  teacher  programs,  undergraduate 
instruction,  and  facilities  grants.  As  of  the  date  of  this  publi¬ 
cation,  various  sections  of  the  act  are  being  received  by  the 
University  and  are  under  study  as  the  elements  which  may  be 
appropriate  for  this  University. 

The  details  of  sections  devoted  to  student  aids  and  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  University  officers  work¬ 
ing  with  loans,  scholarships,  and  employment,  and  as  soon  as 
determination  can  be  made  as  to  just  what  may  be  granted 
and  under  what  conditions,  an  announcement  will  be  made 
in  the  Student  Letter  and  in  local  news  media. 


Changes  hi  University 
Injorma  tio  n  Sen  '  ices 

During  the  summer,  the  University  Information  Office  was 
moved  to  the  North  Entrance  of  the  Illini  Union.  This 
change  is  designed  to  provide  better  information  service  to 
students,  faculty,  staff,  and  visitors  and  to  relieve  the  con¬ 
gestion  and  improve  the  service  of  the  Ticket  Ofhce  and  Main 
Desk  of  the  Illini  Union,  where  the  Information  Office  was 
formerly  located. 

Catalogs  and  timetables  are  available  at  the  new  Informa¬ 
tion  Office.  Notary  Public  service,  automobile  license  applica¬ 
tion  forms,  state  and  campus  maps,  transportation  schedules, 
brochures  and  information  on  campus  activities  and  ev'ents 
are  also  provided. 

The  Information  Office  is  open  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00 
p.m.  every  day,  including  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

To  provide  more  efficient  handling  of  telephone  inquiries 
for  student  telephone  numbers  and  addresses  and  staff  office 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses,  the  University  switchboard 
is  now  equipped  to  provide  this  information.  The  following 
telephone  numbers  should  be  dialed  to  obtain  the  specific 
information  indicated: 

From  From 


University 

Outside 

T  elephones 

University 

For  University  administrative  telephone 

numbers  and  office  addresses . 

.  Dial  0  for 
Operator 

333-1000 

For  student  local  telephone  numbers 
and  addresses . 

Dial  0  for 
Operator 

333-0920 

For  home  addresses  of  students.  .  .  . 

3-4666 

333-4666 

For  home  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 

of  faculty  and  staff . 

3-4666 

333-4666 

For  general  University  information 
(including  schedules  of  activities 
and  social  events,  etc.) . 

3-4666 

333-4666 

Registration  for  second  semester  classes  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  will  be  by  advance  enrollment  with  the  academic 
advising  period  scheduled  from  November  30  to  December  7, 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  has  announced.  Letters 
will  be  sent  to  all  students  in  November  outlining  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed. 

James  R.  Payne,  Supervisor  of  Records  and  Registration, 
stated  that  no  advance  deposit  on  tuition  and  fees  will  be 
required  for  continuing  students. 

Schedules  will  be  mailed  to  campus  addresses  on  or  about 
January  17  and  will  include  a  card  to  be  returned  by  students 
who  do  not  plan  to  continue  the  second  semester. 

Curriculum  changes  and  transfers  between  colleges  may¬ 
be  made  during  the  advance  enrollment  advising  period.  Sec¬ 
tion  choices  will  be  changed  when  schedules  are  prepared 
only  if  there  are  conflicts  or  if  the  section  requested  is  closed. 
Course  choices  will  not  be  changed. 

The  completion  of  registration,  including  payment  of  tui¬ 
tion  and  fees,  will  be  February  2  through  5,  1966. 

Second  semester  timetables  will  be  available  at  the  Illini 
Union  information  desk. 

To  assist  students  in  adv'ance  enrollment,  a  short  continu¬ 
ous  run  film  will  be  shown  during  the  advance  enrollment 
advising  period  in  the  Illini  Union.  Any  additional  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  available  through  college  and  departmental  offices. 


Directory  of  Student  Seniices  Offices 

In  the  Student  Services  Building 

(Located  at  610  East  John  Street,  Champaign;  elevators  and 
stairs  in  lobbv  at  rear.) 

Room 


Dean  of  Men . 110 

Dean  of  Students . 310 

Dean  of  Women . 130 

Employment .  2 

Foreign  Students  . 310 

Housing . 420 

Loans . 346 

Placement  Coordinating .  2 

Security . 331 

Student  Counseling  Service . 206 


In  Other  Buildings 

Admissions  and  Records . 100a  Administration  Building 

.Activities  Office . 278  Illini  Union  (South) 

Insurance,  Hospital  and 

Medical . 208  Administration  Building 

Health  Service.  .  .Health  Center,  1109  South  Lincoln  Avenue, 

Urbana 

Married  Students  Office . 130  Student  Services 

Building  and  1840-41  Orchard  Place 

Motor  \Thicle  and  Bicycle 

Division . 101  North  Mathews  Av'eune,  Urbana 

Scholarships . 907  South  Sixth  Street,  Champaign 
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New  Ojfice  to  Assist  Alan  led  Students 

Within  the  Dean  of  Students  area  this  year,  a  new  office 
was  established  to  give  increasing  attention  to  the  needs  of 
married  students  and  student  wives.  The  staff  members  are 
available  to  assist  individual  student  wives,  married  students, 
and  couples  with  any  questions  they  may  have;  they  also 
serve  as  a  resource  for  married  student  groups  such  as  the 
Family  Housing  Council  and  the  University  Dames.  The 
staff  members  are  Miss  Betty  Hembrough,  Assistant  Dean, 
and  Mrs.  Patricia  Donovan,  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  Miss 
Hembrough  and  Mrs.  Donovan  have  offices  in  the  Dean  of 
Women’s  Office,  130  Student  Services  Building,  telephone 
333-0050,  and  at  1840-1841  Orchard  Place,  the  Family  Hous¬ 
ing  Community  Center. 


Calendar 

Nov.  11,  Thursday . Veterans  Day  Ceremony 

(10:45  to  11:15  a.m.) 

Nov.  11,  Thursday . Midsemester  grades  due 

Nov.  12,  Friday . Last  day  for  half  rebate  if  withdrawing 

Nov.  24,  Wednesday . Thanksgiving  Vacation 

begins  (1:00  p.m.) 


Nov.  29,  Monday . Thanksgiving  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m. ) 

Dec.  1,  Wednesday . Butler  basketball  game  (here) 

Dec.  2,  Thursday  and  Dec.  9,  Thursday.  .  .Qualifying  Exami¬ 
nations  in  English  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) 

Dec.  8,  Wednesday . Kentucky  basketball  game  (here) 

Dec.  11,  Saturday . West  Virginia  basketball  game  (here) 

Dec.  14,  Tuesday . Latest  date  for  withdrawal  without 

petitioning  for  readmission 

Dec.  22,  Wednesday . Christmas  vacation  begins 

(1:00  p.m.) 

Jan.  3,  Monday . . Christmas  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 

Jan.  11,  Tuesday . Wisconsin  basketball  game  (here) 

Jan.  17,  Monday-Jan.  25,  Tuesday.  .  .  .Semester  examinations 
Jan.  23,  Sunday . Convocation  for  February  graduates 
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Scholastic  Probation  and  Drop  Status 

The  following  general  explanation  of  scholastic  probation 
and  drop  status  is  being  repeated  with  the  assistance  of  the 
respective  college  offices  because  it  has  proved  helpful  to 
many  undergraduate  students  in  the  past.  Information  and 
interpretation  about  specific  cases  should  be  obtained  from 
the  Assistant  and  Associate  Deans  at  their  respective  offices  as 
listed. 

NOTATIONS  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Recent  reports  at  the  University  of  Illinois  indicate  that  a 
reduced  percentage  of  students  are  being  placed  on  probation 
or  drop  status.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  freshman  men  who 
entered  this  University  in  1953  had  graduated  from  some 
four-year  degree-granting  college  or  university  by  1963.  Over 
sixty  more  freshman  men  qualified  for  Phi  Eta  Sigma  (4.5  or 
above)  last  year  than  ever  before. 

A  REMINDER  (for  New  Students) 

Grades  and  equivalent  grade  points  are: 

"A,"  excellent  =  5  points 

‘‘B,"  good  =  4  points 

"C,"  fair  =  3  points 

"D,”  passing,  but  not  satisfactory  =  2  points 

"E,"  failure  =  1  point,  as  does  "Ab” 


Grade  points  for  a  course  are  determined  as  follows: 

'  fJikAtr-  ^  .  Grade  Credit  Grade 

Course'  Grade  Value  Hours  Points 

Math.  Ill  A  5X5  25 

The  semester  average  is  computed  as  follows: 

.  ,  Total  Grade  Points 

Semester  Average  = - — - : — : - 

Total  Credit  Hours 

THE  WHY  OF  PROBATION  AND  DROP 

Probationary  status  is  intended  as  a  warning  that  a  student 
should  improve  his  scholastic  standing  in  order  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  toward  graduation  requirements.  Those 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  their  proba¬ 
tionary  status  or  who  do  not  make  normal  progress  toward  a 
degree  because  of  repeated  failures  and  low  averages  are 
dropped  for  scholastic  deficiency. 

A  REMINDER  AND  A  FINAL  WORD 

A  total  explanation  of  all  provisions  concerning  academic 
probation  and  drop  status  for  each  college  could  not  be  pro¬ 
vided  due  to  space  limitations.  See  the  Assistant  or  Associate 
Dean  of  your  college  if  you  have  questions. 

Absences  from  final  examinations  must  be  excused  by  the 
Associate  Dean  of  your  college.  Proper  documentation  of 
the  reason  for  the  absence  is  required.  Absences  due  to  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  student  are  those  usually  given  con¬ 
sideration. 


COLLEGE  PROBATION 

Agriculture  1.  Failure  to  attain  an  average 
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2.  Failure  to  have  earned  a  cu¬ 
mulative  college  or  University 
of  Illinois  average  of  at  least 

a.  2.8  for  less  than  30  hours 

b.  2.9  for  30  to  59  hours 

c.  3.0  for  60  or  more  hours. 

3.  Any  student  not  subject  to  drop 
rules,  but  whose  cumulative 
average  is  less  than  3.0,  may 
be  continued  on  probation. 


DROP  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

1.  Failure  to  attain  an  average  of 
2.0  or  better. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  an  average 
which  clears  the  probation 
level  established  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Dean. 

3.  Repeated  failure  to  attend 
classes,  etc. 


Commerce  and  Business 

Administration 

214  David  Kinley  Hall 


1.  Failure  to  earn  a  3.0  semester 
average. 

2.  Failure  to  earn  a  3.0  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  average  results 
in  a  3.25  probation  if  total 
deficit  is  12  or  less  grade 
points  below  “C.” 

3.  As  grade  points  above  “C” 
are  earned,  probationary  stan¬ 
dards  are  reduced. 

4.  Seniors  below  3.0  college  grad¬ 
uation  requirements  are  placed 
on  probation. 

5.  Whenever  record  warrants 
probation  as  judged  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College. 


1.  Failure  to  meet  probational 
level  indicated. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  grade-point 
average  of  2.0  or  above. 


Semester  average  includes  all 
University  of  Illinois  courses 
taken  during  the  semester  includ¬ 
ing  military,  physical  education, 
and  repeated  courses. 

University  of  Illinois  average  is 
a  summation  of  all  semesters  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  includ¬ 
ing  all  courses  passed  and  failed, 
accumulated  in  the  student’s  se¬ 
mester  averages. 


COLLEGE 


PROBATION 


DROP 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 


Education 

1 10  Education  Building 


1.  Failure  to  achieve  an  average 
of  at  least  3.3  in  any  semester. 

2.  Must  earn  at  least  a  3.3  av¬ 
erage  during  his  next  semester 
in  attendance. 

3.  Beyond  the  sophomore  year, 
there  must  be  admission  to 
Advanced  Standing  in  Teacher 
Education  which  requires  a 
3.5  average  or  special  con¬ 
sideration. 


1.  Failure  to  meet  the  proba- 
tional  level  indicated. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  a  grade-point 
average  of  at  least  2.0. 

3.  Denial  of  admission  to  Ad¬ 
vanced  Standing  in  Teacher 
Education  may  subject  student 
to  drop  status. 

4.  May  be  dropped  if  grades  of 
“E”  or  “Ab”  are  received  in 
seven  or  more  semester  hours. 


Semester  averages  are  computed 
on  grades  in  all  courses  including 
physical  education,  military  train¬ 
ing,  and  religion  courses. 
Graduation  averages  are  com¬ 
puted  on  grades  in  all  courses 
which  count  toward  graduation 
(excludes  religion  courses). 


Engineering 

103  Engineering 
Hall 


1.  Failure  to  make  at  least  a  3.0 
average  in  any  semester. 

2.  Throughout  period  when  cu¬ 
mulative  University  of  Illinois 
average  is  less  than  3.0. 

3.  Student  on  3.25  or  higher 
probationary  status  who  makes 
his  probationary  average  but 
whose  University  of  Illinois 
average  is  less  than  3.0  con¬ 
tinues  on  probationary  status 
until  University  of  Illinois 
average  becomes  at  least  3.0. 

4.  Associate  Dean  of  College  has 
discretionary  power  to  waive 
the  probation  and  drop  rules 
for  unusual  cases  in  which 
these  rules  would  be  unfair 
to  the  student. 

5.  Student  may  be  placed  on 
probation  at  any  time  when, 
in  the  Associate  Dean’s  judg¬ 
ment,  his  records  warrant  such 
action. 


1.  Failure  to  make  at  least  six 
hours  of  “C”  or  better  in  any 
semester,  exclusive  of  basic 
military  or  physical  education. 

2.  If  on  3.0  probation,  failure 
to  attain  at  least  a  3.0  se¬ 
mester  average. 

3.  If  on  3.25  or  higher  proba¬ 
tion,  and  fails  to  make  his 
probationary  average,  unless 
student  makes  at  least  a  3.0 
semester  average  and  brings 
University  of  Illinois  average 
up  to  3.0  or  higher. 

4.  If  after  60  hours  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  the  cumula¬ 
tive  University  of  Illinois 
average  falls  below  3.0. 


1.  Beginning  freshmen  who  make 
a  2.0  average  may  be  retained 
on  probation. 

2.  University  of  Illinois  average 
is  computed  by  including  all 
grades  in  all  courses  taken  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  (in¬ 
cludes  “E”  and  “Ab”  grades 
as  well  as  grades  in  repeated 
courses) . 


Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
1 10  Architecture 
Building 


1.  Failure  to  earn  at  least  a  3.0 
average  in  any  semester. 

2.  When  cumulative  average  is 
less  than  3.0,  student  is  placed 
on  a  3.25  probation  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  cumulative  aver¬ 
age  becomes  3.0  or  higher. 

3.  Student  may  be  placed  on 
probationary  status  at  any 
time  when,  in  the  Associate 
Dean’s  judgment,  his  scho¬ 
lastic  record  warrants  such 
action. 


1.  If  student  fails  to  earn  a  2.5 
average  in  any  semester. 

2.  Failure  to  meet  the  probation 
requirements. 

3.  A  student  who  fails  to  make 
normal  progress  towards  a  de¬ 
gree  by  repeated  failure  of 
any  required  course. 


Semester  averages  include  all 
University  of  Illinois  work  taken 
including  physical  education. 
(Foundation  religion  course 
grades  are  excluded.)  Cumula¬ 
tive  averages  include: 

1.  All  University  of  Illinois 
courses. 

2.  Combination  of  University  of 
Illinois,  transfer,  and  founda¬ 
tion  religion  courses. 

Lowest  average  above  shall 
govern. 


Journalism  and 
Communications 
1 19  Gregory  Hall 


Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences 

294  Lincoln  Hall 


Any  student  who  fails  to  obtain 
an  average  of  at  least  3.25  in  any 
semester  is  placed  on  probation. 


1.  Failure  to  earn  the  minimum 
3.0  (G)  grade-point  average  in 
any  academic  session. 

2.  Failure  to  maintain  the  mini¬ 
mum  3.0  (C)  cumulative 

grade-point  average  on  work 
completed  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  or  on  work  completed 
at  Illinois  and  elsewhere. 


Students  who  fail  to  maintain 
their  probation  average  during  a 
semester  on  probation  or  who 
fail  to  maintain  a  3.0  minimum 
average  in  any  semester  are 
dropped. 

1.  Failure  to  meet  the  terms  of 
academic  probation. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  the  minimum 
cumulative  grade-point  aver¬ 
age  of  3.0  (C)  on  work  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  or  on  work  completed 
at  Illinois  and  elsewhere  when 
the  annual  academic  audit  is 


For  admission  a  student  must 
have  a  3.5  average  in  56  or  more 
hours  of  college  work. 

Students  admitted  by  petition 
with  lower  averages  are  placed 
on  3.25  or  higher  probation. 

1.  The  student  who  has  been  in 
attendance  more  than  one  se¬ 
mester  and  who  is  not  in  good 
standing  at  the  end  of  an  aca¬ 
demic  year  when  the  annual 
audit  is  made  will  be  dropped. 

2.  Students  dropped  during  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  year 
arc  not  eligible  for  readmis- 
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DROP 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 


Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences 
(continued) 


Physical  Education 

107  Huff  Gymnasium 


3.  Failure  to  make  normal  prog¬ 
ress  toward  a  degree  because 
of  repeated  deficiency  in  a  re¬ 
quired  course  or  courses. 


1.  Failure  to  make  at  least  a  3.0 
average  in  any  semester. 

2.  Failure  to  have  earned  a  cu¬ 
mulative  average  of  at  least: 

T eacher  Education 
Curriculum 

a.  3.0  for  less  than  30  hours 

b.  3.3  for  30  to  59  hours 

c.  3.5  for  60  or  more  hours 

Non-Teacher  Education 
Curriculum 

a.  2.8  for  less  than  30  hours 

b.  2.9  for  30  to  59  hours 

c.  3.0  for  60  or  more  hours 

3.  Student  may  be  placed  on 
probation  at  any  time  when, 
in  Dean’s  judgment,  his  rec¬ 
ords  warrant  such  action. 


made  in  June  of  the  records  of 
all  students. 

3.  Do  such  inferior  work  that 
their  continuation,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Deans,  is  unprofit¬ 
able.  Such  students,  even 
though  in  good  academic 
standing,  may  be  dropped 
immediately. 


1.  Failure  to  meet  probation  re¬ 
quirements. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  a  grade  aver¬ 
age  of  at  least  2.0. 

3.  A  student  who  fails  to  make 
normal  progress  towards  a 
degree  by  repeated  failure  of 
any  required  course. 


sion  earlier  than  one  year  after 
the  assignment  of  drop  status. 

3.  Students  dropped  during  the 
junior  year  are  not  eligible  for 
readmission  at  any  time. 

4.  Seniors  who  enter  their  last  se¬ 
mester  with  a  cumulative 
grade-point  average  of  less 
than  3.0  (C)  are  placed  on 
Status  Undetermined  —  may 
not  register,  and  must  see  one 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  Deans  before  they  will 
be  permitted  to  register. 

5.  Seniors  who  complete  gradua¬ 
tion  requirements,  but  who  are 
removed  from  the  graduation 
list  for  failure  to  achieve  the 
minimum  cumulative  grade- 
point  average  of  3.0  (C),  will 
be  readmitted  for  purpose  of 
raising  their  average  only  dur¬ 
ing  summer  sessions. 

1.  Semester  averages  are  com¬ 
puted  on  grades  in  all  courses 
including  physical  education, 
military  training,  and  religion. 

2.  Cumulative  averages  include: 

a.  All  University  of  Illinois 
courses. 

b.  Combination  of  University 
of  Illinois  and  transfer 
courses. 

3.  Graduation  averages  are  com¬ 
puted  on  grades  in  all  courses 
which  count  toward  gradua¬ 
tion. 


Changes  in  Army  ROTC  Programs 

Last  month  the  United  States  Army  revised  a  number  of 
its  programs  so  that  today  the  opportunity  is  available  to 
every  college  student  to  participate  in  a  program  leading  to  a 
commission.  There  are  as  many  variations  of  the  programs  as 
there  are  individuals,  but  fundamentally,  there  are  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  opportunity  available. 

The  three  programs  offered  are:  (1)  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps;  (2)  the  Officers’  Candidate  School;  (3)  the 
new  Two-Year  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  Program. 

The  Army  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  program  re¬ 
mains  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  years; 
however,  the  new  structure  of  the  curriculum  that  was 
adopted  when  voluntary  ROTC  went  into  effect  allows 
qualified  students  to  complete  their  requirements  for  commis¬ 
sioning  in  less  time  than  the  prescribed  four  years.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  many  students  who  elected  not  to  begin  ROTC 
as  entering  freshmen  are  still  eligible  to  complete  their  com¬ 
missioning  requirements  prior  to  graduation. 

Secondly,  for  the  graduating  senior  or  individuals  presently 
completing  advanced  degrees,  a  new  Officers’  Candidate 


School  program  which  allows  an  individual  to  complete  his 
school  work  and  then  attend  OCS  is  probably  the  best  option. 
Some  graduate  students  can  still  qualify  to  complete  their 
requirements  through  ROTC,  too.  Again,  the  possibilities 
depend  greatly  upon  the  individual’s  situation. 

And  finally,  for  students  of  sophomore  or  junior  standing 
who  have  had  no  military  training  either  on  active  duty  or  in 
ROTC,  the  new  Army  Two-Year  Program  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  complete  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  four-year 
commissioning  program  in  the  last  two  years  of  school.  This 
program  does  require  additional  training  at  summer  camp  for 
a  six-week  period. 

It  would  be  impractical  to  attempt  to  explain  all  of  the 
variations  of  the  three  general  programs  outlined  in  this 
article  and  space  does  not  permit  an  attempt.  For  individual 
consultation  and  advice  on  the  opportunity  which  best  suits 
your  situation,  you  may  contact  Major  Bruce  M.  Mort,  Assis¬ 
tant  Profe.ssor  of  Military  Science,  at  Room  113  Armory. 

Mid-  Year  Convocation 

The  Reverend  Preston  Bradley,  pastor  of  The  Peoples 
Church  of  Chicago,  will  speak  at  the  convocation  honoring 
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tnid-year  graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana 
at  2:00  p.m.,  January  23,  President  David  D.  Henry  has 
announced. 

Dr.  Bradley’s  topic  will  be  “What  a  Great  Time  to  Be 
\’oung.’’ 

A  native  of  Linden,  Michigan,  Dr.  Bradley  has  been  pastor 
of  The  Peoples  Church  of  Chicago,  941  Lawrence  Avenue, 
which  he  founded,  for  fifty-four  years.  His  Sunday  morning 
worship  service  has  been  broadcast  for  forty-one  years,  the 
longest  continuous  church  broadcast  in  the  United  States. 

Reverend  Bradley  attended  Alma,  Michigan,  College  and 
University  of  Michigan  and  received  a  D.C.L.  degree  from 
Hamilton  College  of  Law,  Chicago.  He  received  an  LL.D. 
in  1938  from  Lake  Forest  College  and  D.D.  in  1939  from 
Meadville  Theological  School,  University  of  Chicago. 

He  and  Mrs.  Bradley  are  leaving  January  27  for  a  trip 
around  the  world  on  which  he  will  preach  in  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  before  returning  May  6.  In  other 
years  he  has  preached  in  England,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland. 

Reverend  Bradley  is  nationally  know'n  for  his  frequent 
broadcasts  on  major  radio  and  television  stations  of  Chicago. 
His  church  has  the  largest  congregation  of  any  Liberal  church 
in  the  world. 

Author  of  nine  books.  Reverend  Bradley’s  autobiography. 
Along  the  IVay,  was  published  in  1962  on  the  day  a  civic 
banquet  honored  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  pastor  of  The 
Peoples  Church. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Relations 
of  Chicago,  the  board  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  a 
life  member  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Adventurer’s  Club, 
and  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  He  has  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Normal  School  Board,  Prison  Investigating 
Commission  of  Illinois,  and  as  co-chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Council  Against  Religious  and  Racial  Discrimination. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  and  is  credited  with  naming  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  has  served  three  times  as  national  president. 

Candidates  for  degrees,  their  families  and  friends,  and  the 
public  are  invited  to  attend  the  convocation  in  the  University 
Auditorium.  Following  the  program,  an  informal  reception 
will  be  given  by  President  Henry  in  the  Illini  Union. 

Student  Efuphymeut 

A  number  of  students  can  be  financially  assisted  through 
part-time  employment  for  the  second  semester.  Meal  jobs  are 
available  in  fraternities,  sororities.  University  residence  halls, 
Illini  Union,  Flome  Economics  Spice  Box,  independent  resi- 
flence  halls,  and  campus  restaurants.  Students  carrying  class 
schedules  which  restrict  their  employment  at  jobs  which  re¬ 
quire  several  continuous  hours  would  do  well  to  explore  the 
opportunities  for  work  in  their  own  residence  units  where 
split  shift  assignments  can  be  made,  d  he  University  continues 
to  participate  in  the  Federal  Work-Study  Program.  Under 
this  program,  which  has  been  shifted  from  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  prefer¬ 
ence  is  to  be  given  to  students  from  families  of  low  income. 
Under  the  regular  Student  Employment  Program,  there  is 
normally  some  kind  of  job  to  suggest  for  any  student  in  need 
who  seeks  this  type  of  financial  aid.  Students  arc  invited  to 
apply  at  the  office,  Cround  Floor,  .Student  Services  Building. 


Calendar 

Jan.  25.  Tuesday . First  semester  examinations  end 

Feb.  2,  ^Vednesday-Feb.  5,  Saturday . Registration 

Feb.  5,  Saturday . Ohio  State  basketball  game  (here) 

Feb.  7,  Monday . Classes  begin 

Feb.  7,  Monday . Northwestern  basketball  game  (here) 

Feb.  12,  Saturday . Indiana  basketball  game  (here) 

Feb.  17,  Thursday.  .Latest  date  for  full  rebate  if  withdrawing 

Feb.  19,  Saturday . Minnesota  basketball  game  (here) 

Feb.  28,  Monday . Purdue  basketball  game  (here) 

March  2,  Wednesday . University  Day  (University 

opened,  1868);  not  a  holiday 

March  5,  Saturday . Iowa  basketball  game  (here) 

March  18,  Friday-March  19,  Saturday ....  State  High  School 

Basketball  Tournament 

March  31,  Thursday . Midsemester  grades  due 

April  1,  Friday . Latest  date  for  rebate  of  half  fees 

if  withdrawing 

April  9,  Saturday . Spring  vacation  begins 

(12:00  noon) 

April  18,  Monday . Spring  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 

April  21,  Thursday,  and  April  28,  Thursday 

Qualifying  examinations  in  English  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) 

April  29,  Friday . Flonors  Day  (classes  dismissed 

at  noon) 

April  29,  Friday-May  1,  Sunday . Mother’s  Day  weekend 

May  10,  Tuesday . Earliest  date  for  withdrawal  with 

full  credit  to  enter  military  service 

May  28,  Saturday . Last  day  of  classes 

May  30,  Monday . Memorial  Day  (holiday) 

May  31,  Tuesday-June  8,  Wednesday.  .Semester  examinations 

June  18,  Saturday . Commencement 

June  20,  Monday . Registration  for  Summer  Session 

June  21,  Tuesday . Classes  begin 

July  4,  Monday . Independence  Day  (holiday) 

Aug.  11,  Thursday . Last  day  of  classes 

Aug.  12,  Friday-Aug.  13,  Saturday . Final  examinations 

Housing  Review  Committee 

The  following  report  was  prepared  by  Chairman  William  H.  McPher¬ 
son  and  the  Housing  Review  Committee. 

The  Housing  Review  Committee  has  recently  completed 
its  first  full  year  of  operation.  Its  major  function  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  specific  reports  alleging  violation  by  property  owners  or 
managers  of  their  pledge  that  they  will  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religious  preference,  or  national  origin  in 
the  rental  of  all  present  and  future  accommodations.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  If, 
after  a  preliminary  investigation  by  him,  the  Committee 
concludes  that  discrimination  may  have  occurred,  it  asks  the 
owner  or  manager  to  attend  a  meeting.  After  completion  of 
the  full  investigation,  the  Committee  may,  if  it  finds  that  dis¬ 
crimination  did  occur,  recommend  to  the  Executive  Vice- 
President  and  Provost  that  the  pledge  be  cancelled  and  the 
privilege  of  listing  vacancies  with  the  Housing  Division  be 
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indefinitely  suspended.  In  the  case  of  approved  undergrad¬ 
uate  housing,  withdrawal  of  the  approval  might  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

During  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the  Committee  has 
received  and  acted  on  four  specific  complaints.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  concluded  that  discrimination  had  occurred  in  three 
of  the  cases  and  had  probably  occurred  in  the  fourth.  In  one 
case,  involving  a  rooming  house,  the  owner’s  nondiscrimina¬ 
tion  pledge  was  cancelled  and  his  privilege  of  listing  vacancies 
with  the  Housing  Division  was  suspended  indefinitely.  In  the 
other  three  cases,  the  listing  privilege  was  not  suspended. 

One  of  these  cases  involved  a  single  apartment,  and  the 
case  was  closed  when  the  Committee  learned  that  the  unit 
had  in  fact  been  rented  for  the  coming  year  to  a  Negro  grad¬ 
uate  student  and  his  wife.  Another  case,  involving  a  new 
apartment  project  of  over  one  hundred  units,  arose  as  a  result 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  its  managers  regarding  the  scope  of 
their  pledge.  The  co-owners  agreed  to  adopt  immediately  the 
nondiscriminatory  policy  that  was  already  in  effect  at  other 
properties  under  their  management.  The  other  case  appeared 
to  involve  a  misunderstanding  between  the  owner  and  his 
rental  agent.  The  Committee  was  persuaded  that  it  was  the 
intent  and  determination  of  the  owner  to  abide  by  his  pledge 
in  rentals  in  his  large  apartment  complex  as  well  as  in  his 
other  properties. 

Any  complaint  regarding  alleged  discrimination  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Professor 
Sheldon  Plager,  209  Law  Building  (333-3098). 

Full,  Thnely  Infor7n(itiou  Vital  in 
Selective  Service  Classification 

Male  students  who  wish  to  have  the  University  notify  their 
local  Selective  Service  Board  of  their  student  status  but  who 
have  not  yet  filed  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  the 
yellow  card  “Verification  of  Student  Attendance”  (graduate 
students  must  also  file  the  “Status  Form  for  Graduate  Stu¬ 
dents  Seeking  Deferment”)  should  report  in  person  to  the 
Selective  Service  window.  Room  69,  Administration  Building, 
without  delay.  Until  this  step  has  been  completed,  a  report 
can  not  be  sent  to  the  Selective  Service  Boards. 

Because  of  increased  calls  for  manpower  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  local  boards  will  be  strict  in  granting  student  and 
other  deferments  according  to  a  memorandum  received  re¬ 
cently  from  the  Illinois  Headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Although  twelve  semester  hours  is  considered  a  full-time 
program  for  the  Selective  Service  report.s,  registrants  who  are 
deferred  as  students  will  be  expected  to  satisfactorily  pursue  a 
full-time  program  of  education  and  progress  on  schedule 
toward  completion  of  the  degree  requirements  in  the  normal 
length  of  time. 

It  must  always  remain  clear  that  it  is  the  Selective  Service 
System,  through  the  local  boards,  which  determines  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  classification.  The  University  only  provides  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  local  boards  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  total  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  them  in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
deferment  should  be  granted.  Once  the  necessary  forms  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  all 
inquiries  regarding  an  individual’s  classification  or  Selective 
Service  status  should  be  directed  to  his  local  Selective  Service 
Board. 


The  following  information  is  provided  for  those  students 
who  still  wish  the  University  to  notify  local  boards  of  their 
student  status. 

LAW  STUDENTS  AND  ALL  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Law  students  and  all  undergraduate  students  should  report 
to  the  Selective  Service  window.  Room  69  in  the  west  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Administration  Building,  with  their  Selective 
Service  number  and  the  complete  address  of  their  local  boards 
which  are  to  be  entered  on  the  “Verification  of  Student 
Attendance  for  Selective  Service”  form.  Accuracy  and  com¬ 
pleteness  are  of  prime  importance,  as  an  error  or  lack  of 
information  will  delay  the  consideration  of  the  case  by  the 
student’s  local  Selective  Service  Board.  Students  taking  twelve 
or  more  semester  hours  will  be  reported  as  full-time  students; 
those  taking  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  will  be  reported 
as  part-time  students.  The  local  board  will  also  be  notified 
when  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  from  a  course  changes 
his  status  from  full  time  to  part  time  (or  vice  versa),  when 
he  withdraws  from  the  University,  or  when  he  gradautes. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Graduate  students  should  obtain  at  the  Selective  Service 
window  in  Room  69  of  the  Administration  Building  the 
forms,  “Verification  of  Student  Attendance  for  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice”  and  “Status  Form  for  Graduate  Students  Seeking  Defer¬ 
ment.”  These  forms  .should  be  filled  out  and  taken  to  the 
student’s  department  or  division  to  obtain  the  proper  signa¬ 
tures.  As  stated  for  law  and  undergraduate  students,  accuracy 
and  completeness  are  extremely  important,  as  an  error  or  lack 
of  information  will  delay  the  consideration  of  the  case  by  the 
student’s  local  board.  Both  forms  must  be  returned  to  the 
Selective  Service  window  in  Room  69  before  a  report  can  be 
sent  to  the  local  board.  Graduate  students  taking  three  or 
more  units  (or  two  units  and  at  least  a  one-half  time  assistant- 
ship)  will  be  reported  as  full-time  students;  all  others  will  be 
reported  as  part-time  students.  Local  boards  will  be  notified 
when  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  from  a  course  changes 
his  status  from  full  time  to  part  time  (or  vice  versa),  when 
his  assistantship  drops  below  one-half  time,  when  he  with¬ 
draws  from  the  University,  or  when  he  earns  an  advanced 
degree. 

Security  Measures  in  Student  Housing 

By  W.  Thomas  Morgan,  Security  Officer. 

Large  group  living  situations  have  always  posed  a  major 
problem  in  the  area  of  theft  and  security  of  personal  property. 
This  is  not  unique  in  a  campus-community  situation,  but  is 
directly  related  to  all  areas  where  there  is  a  large  populace. 

Protection  and  safeguarding  of  personal  property  is  the 
easiest  and  simplest  solution.  Don’t  leave  money,  jewelry, 
billfolds,  tickets,  or  other  small  articles  where  they  are  easily 
accessible  to  others.  It  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  on  others  for 
you  to  take  care  of  your  property. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  protect  property  from  the 
professional  thief  who  plans  his  jobs  and  commits  the  act  with 
premeditation  and  determination.  Flowever,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  most  thefts  committed  in  group  living  situa¬ 
tions  start  with  a  spur-of-the-moment,  impulsive,  unpremedi¬ 
tated  taking  of  something  which  has  been  carelessly  and 
thoughtlessly  left  within  easy  reach,  and  in  places  where  it  can 
be  readily  taken  and  concealed. 
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For  the  protection  of  each  of  your  individual  members, 
the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Have  all  first  floor  windows,  back  doors,  and  service  doors 
locked  after  8:00  o’clock  each  evening. 

2.  Identify  each  unknown  individual  entering  the  house,  con¬ 
fine  his  activities  to  the  first  floor  unless  he  is  accompanied 
by  a  member,  and  attempt  to  locate  the  person  he  wishes 
to  visit. 

3.  Confine  activities  of  all  salesmen,  paperboys,  sandwich 
sellers,  etc.,  to  the  first  floor. 

4.  If  possible,  have  one  or  two  individuals  sleeping  near 
stairways  on  each  floor. 

5.  Urge  members  to  keep  all  personal  items  in  safe,  undis¬ 
closed  places  which  are  out  of  the  view  of  other  individuals, 
and  not  on  table  tops,  dressers,  etc. 

6.  Have  house  funds,  etc.,  maintained  in  double-locked  rooms 
or  drawers,  and  not  in  places  generally  known  by  or  acces¬ 
sible  to  all  individuals.  For  maximum  protection,  combina¬ 
tion  and  key  locks  of  safes  or  rooms  where  house  funds  are 
kept  should  be  changed  each  time  new  officers  are  elected. 
This  is  in  order  to  protect  former  house  officers  from  un¬ 
due  suspicion  should  someone  gain  access  to  house  funds 
subsequent  to  new  personnel  taking  office. 

7.  Have  all  items,  such  as  typewriters,  record  players,  etc., 
kept  in  places  not  easily  accessible  to  outside  individuals. 

Protection  of  property  from  outsiders  is  basically  simple 
and  easy.  Any  group  which  leaves  its  personal  property  on 
one  floor  of  a  house,  in  and  on  desks,  clothing  hanging  on 
chairs,  etc.,  and  then  goes  off  to  bed  on  another  floor  or  in 
another  part  of  the  house,  without  locking  the  entrance  doors 
and  windows,  is  not  only  being  irresponsible,  but  is  actually 
inviting  loss. 


University  Housing  Rates  for  1966-67 

Students  considering  accommodations  in  University  single 
undergraduate  residence  halls  for  the  academic  year  1966-67 
should  plan  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  the  following  board 


and  room  costs: 

Triple  room  accommodations . $395-$420 

Double  room  accommodations . $420 

Single  room  accommodations . $450 

Cooperatives . $252 


The  above  rates  are  for  one  semester  and  represent  a  $12 
increase  above  present  rates  with  the  exception  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  rate  which  is  only  $4  higher. 

The  new  Florida  Avenue  Residence  Halls,  which  will  be 
fully  air  conditioned,  will  rent  for  $20  more  per  semester  for 
singles,  doubles,  and  triples  than  the  rates  indicated  above. 

The  Arbor  Suite  accommodations  and  107  West  California 
Avenue  will  no  longer  be  available  to  single  undergraduate 
women.  The  University  has  been  leasing  these  buildings  and 
the  leases  expire  in  August,  1966.  After  that  date  the  owners 
will  use  these  buildings  for  other  purposes. 

Increases  in  operating  and  construction  costs  make  it 
necessary  to  establish  these  higher  rates.  It  is  noted  that 
these  rates,  while  slightly  higher  than  those  which  have  been 
charged  over  the  past  two  years,  continue  to  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  of  other  schools  in  the  Big  Ten  which  are  also 
finding  it  necessary  to  adjust  rates  upward  because  of  higher 
operating  and  construction  costs. 
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Advance  Enrollment  for 
First  Semester  1966-67 

Registration  for  first  semester  1966-67  classes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  will  be  by  Advance  Enrollment  with  the 
academic  advising  period  scheduled  from  April  19  through 
April  27,  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  has  an¬ 
nounced.  First  Semester  Time  Tables  will  be  available  at  the 
mini  Union  Information  Desk  on  or  about  April  5.  Letters 
will  be  sent  in  April  to  all  currently-registered  students  out¬ 
lining  the  procedures  to  be  followed. 

E.  E.  Oliver,  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  at 
Urbana,  has  stated  that  a  $30.00  advance  deposit  on  tuition 
and  fees  will  be  required  of  all  advance  enrolled  continuing 
students  on  or  before  June  22. 

Schedules  will  be  mailed  to  permanent  home  addresses  on 
or  about  August  31  and  will  include  a  card  to  be  returned  by 
students  who  do  not  plan  to  return  to  the  University  for  the 
fall  semester. 

Curriculum  changes  and  transfers  between  colleges  to 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  may  be 
made  during  the  Advance  Enrollment  advising  period.  Course 
choices  will  not  be  changed  when  schedules  are  prepared. 
Section  choices  will  be  changed  only  if  there  are  conflicts  or 
if  the  section  requested  is  closed. 

The  completion  of  registration,  including  payment  of 
tuition  and  fees,  will  be  Thursday,  September  15,  through 
12:00  noon  Saturday,  September  17. 

University  Selective  Service  Reporting 
Policies  Unchanged 

The  increase  in  draft  calls  in  recent  months  has  resulted 
in  reclassification  to  1-A  for  some  full-time  students,  and 
indications  point  to  a  continuing  problem  as  local  boards 
exhaust  their  pools  of  available  registrants. 

In  a  recent  article,  Betty  Vetter,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Scientific  Manpower  Commission  in  Washington,  D.C., 
stated:  “Students  themselves  must  be  fully  informed  of  their 
obligations  and  their  rights  under  Selective  Service.  More 
and  more  local  boards  are  sending  1-A  classifications  to  all 
students  registered  with  that  board  in  an  effort  to  differentiate 
between  full-time  students  making  good  progress  toward  a 
degree  goal,  and  those  registrants  who  are  part-time  students; 
or  whose  academic  progress  is  lagging.  In  many  cases,  regis¬ 
trants  receiving  notices  of  1-A  classifications  are  uncertain  of 
what  action  to  take.  They  may  delay  doing  anything  until 
the  ten-day  limitation  for  appeal  has  passed,  without  realizing 
that  they  have  thus  lost  their  right  to  appeal. 

“In  some  cases,  students  have  neglected  to  send  their  local 
boards  a  current  address.  Even  when  mail  is  forwarded,  the 
delay  in  receipt  of  notice  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  forfeiture 
of  appeal  rights.  The  ten-day  appeal  period  starts  on  the  date 
of  original  mailing  of  the  classification  notice.” 
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Selective  Service,  through  its  local  boards  and  its  state  and 
national  appeal  boards,  is  responsible  for  determining  which 
registrants  are  promoting  the  national  interest  through  study 
and  are  therefore  entitled  to  a  deferment.  Each  board  oper¬ 
ates  autonomously,  hence,  policy  varies  widely.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  for  the  University  to  provide  any  factual 
information  in  individual  cases.  The  student  must  contact 
his  local  board  directly  for  specific  information  regarding  his 
draft  status. 

If  students  are  reclassified  1-A,  immediate  action  must  be 
taken  to  file  a  written  notice  of  appeal.  This  must  be  done 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  the  notice  of  reclassification  was 
mailed  by  the  local  board  or  the  right  to  appeal  is  forfeited. 
A  student  who  receives  a  notice  to  report  for  induction  during 
a  school  term  in  which  he  is  registered  may  request  a  1-S 
classification.  This  statutory  deferment  (which  can  be  granted 
only  once)  will  be  given  on  request  to  full-time  students  in 
good  standing  and  will  allow  them  to  complete  the  current 
term  of  University  work.  Students  who  have  been  reclassified 
1-A,  or  who  have  received  a  notice  to  report  for  a  pre¬ 
induction  physical  examination,  or  who  have  received  a  notice 
to  report  for  induction  may  obtain  assistance  to  help  insure 
that  they  have  information  concerning  all  of  the  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  reporting  to  the  Selective  Service 
window  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  69  Admin¬ 
istration  Building.  Any  student  who  has  not  already  done  so, 
may  request  that  the  University  notify  his  local  draft  board  of 
his  student  status.  In  order  to  initiate  the  notice,  the  necessary 
Selective  Service  forms  must  be  filled  out  at  the  Selective 
Service  window  in  Room  69. 

University  of  Illinois  officials  have  received  no  notice  from 
the  National  or  Illinois  State  Selective  Service  Headquarters 
of  any  official  change  in  Selective  Service  reporting  regula¬ 
tions.  Although  a  change  is  expected  in  the  near  future,  the 
present  reporting  procedures  will  continue  in  force  until  an 
official  directive  announcing  new  procedures  is  received  from 
the  Illinois  State  Headquarters. 

An  announcement  concerning  the  Selective  Service  Col¬ 
lege  Qualification  Test  has  just  been  received  from  Com¬ 
mander  John  H.  Hammack,  Illinois  State  Director  of  Selec¬ 
tive  Service.  The  test  will  be  given  at  forty-six  institutions  in 
Illinois  on  May  14,  May  21,  and  June  3.  The  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana  is  one  of  the  forty-six  institutions  selected. 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  test,  an  applicant  must  be  a 
Selective  Service  registrant  who  intends  to  request  deferment 
as  a  college  student.  The  test  score  itself  will  not  determine 
eligibility  for  deferment  but  will  provide  the  local  boards 
with  evidence  of  a  student’s  aptitude  for  continued  college 
work.  The  test  will  be  given  on  the  same  dates  at  examina¬ 
tion  centers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Application  cards  for  the  tests  and  information  bulletins 
containing  complete  instructions  will  be  available  at  any 
Selective  Service  local  board;  Illinois  boards  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  materials  on  or  about  April  1.  Applications  must 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  Saturday,  April  23. 


Absences  Before  and  After  Vacations 

“Class  absences  before  and  after  vacations  are  treated  like 
any  other  absences  during  the  semester.” 

The  above  statement  is  section  f,  Rule  30,  Class  Absences, 
page  18,  Regulations  Applying  to  All  Undergraduate  Stu¬ 
dents.  Rule  30  in  part  also  states: 

“Class  attendance  is  expected  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
but  the  instructor  decides  when  a  student’s  absences  become 
excessive  and  should  be  reported. 

“a.  No  absences  from  class  exercises  are  ‘excused’  but 
must  be  explained  to  the  instructor  and  supporting  evidence 
provided  on  request.  In  case  of  unavoidable  absence  from 
classes  because  of  illness,  death  in  family,  or  other  emergency, 
the  student  should  notify  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of 
Women,  who  will  in  turn  notify  his  college  dean.  In  such 
cases,  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  instructor  in 
each  course  to  make  up  the  work  missed.  (See  also  Rule  39.)” 

RELIGIOUS  HOLIDAYS 

If  the  specific  question  were:  does  the  University  give 
consideration  to  religious  holidays  in  scheduling  the  spring 
vacation?  the  answer  would  be  yes,  but  on  a  secondary  basis. 
The  period  is  now  a  “Spring  Vacation”  coming  near  the  mid¬ 
point  of  the  second  semester,  and  encompassing  religious  holi¬ 
days  if  they  happen  to  fall  within  the  period. 

This  leaves  unanswered  the  question:  must  students  attend 
classes  on  religious  holidays?  It  is  true  that  classes  are  not 
always  dismissed  on  religious  holidays,  but  on  September  18, 
1961,  the  Provost  of  the  University  in  Special  Notice  No.  62 
stated:  "Note  Concerning  Religious  Holidays.  There  have 
been  inquiries  from  students  and  staff  members  concerning 
absences  of  students  who  wish  to  observe  the  religious  holidays 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
University  to  respect  the  wishes  of  students  who  observe  holi¬ 
days  set  aside  by  their  chosen  religious  faiths.” 

Therefore,  the  student  who  must  miss  classes  in  order  to 
participate  conscientiously  in  special  religious  services  on  Holy 
Days  should  be  reassured  that  no  special  penalties  will  be 
assessed. 

Student  Ernploynient 

While  the  emphasis  now  begins  to  turn  to  summer  em¬ 
ployment  both  on  and  off-campus,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that 
a  number  of  students  can  still  be  accommodated  with  part- 
time  employment  for  the  remainder  of  this  semester.  Open¬ 
ings  are  being  reported  daily  from  the  various  food  service 
areas.  From  the  community,  a  good  many  odd  jobs  of  the 
lawn  care,  window-washing,  and  painting  variety  are  being 
called  in  as  the  result  of  the  usual  spring  needs.  Jobs  which 
require  skills  such  as  keypunch,  electronics,  farm  background, 
and  carpentry  are  being  listed  at  fairly  frequent  intervals. 
Students  with  good  clerical  skills  who  can  work  full  half-days 
for  twenty  hours  per  week  are  also  in  demand.  The  need  for 
on-call  babysitters  for  evenings  and  weekend  times  continues 
to  increase. 

With  regard  to  summer  employment  on-campus,  applica¬ 
tions  are  being  accepted  for  both  part-time  and  full-time 
work.  Bulletins,  brochures,  and  directories  are  on  file  which 
list  and  describe  a  number  of  off-campus  summer  jobs.  These 
are  mainly  general  types  of  summer  employment,  which  in¬ 
clude  camps,  resorts,  national  parks,  and  other  seasonal  em¬ 


ployment  that  is  not  career-oriented.  A  special  aid  in  seeking 
summer  employment  is  the  College  Placement  Annual  1966. 
Students  are  also  urged  to  check  with  their  state  employment 
service  regarding  employment  in  their  home  community. 
Through  a  frequent  check  of  the  listings  in  the  Coordinating 
Placement  Office  and  the  Student  Employment  Office,  stu¬ 
dents  can  learn  of  new  jobs  and  information  concerning  any 
campus  interviews  for  summer  jobs. 

Applications  for  fall  semester  employment  will  be  accepted 
after  April  15.  It  would  be  well  to  arrange  a  class  schedule 
for  either  the  summer  session  or  fall  semester  which  will  allow 
some  consecutive  hours  free  for  work  each  day.  In  planning 
schedules  for  work,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
majority  of  the  jobs  are  listed  as  requiring  from  ten  to  twenty 
hours  of  work  per  week  with  some  work  to  be  done  each  day 
Monday  through  Friday.  Students  with  very  full  class  sched¬ 
ules  Monday  through  Friday  may  indicate  specific  preference 
for  evening  and/or  weekend  jobs.  Often  a  student  may  couple 
some  evening  or  weekend  time  with  free  time  during  the 
week  and  thus  work  the  number  of  hours  desired.  The  Federal 
Work-Study  Program  will  continue  during  the  fall  semester. 
It  should  again  be  emphasized  that  those  students  currently 
on  the  program  may  work  full-time  during  any  week  that  the 
classes  in  which  they  are  enrolled  are  not  in  session.  A  stu¬ 
dent  not  enrolled  in  summer  school  who  qualifies  for  the 
Federal  Work-Study  Program  and  who  intends  to  continue 
his  enrollment  at  the  University  during  the  fall  semester  may 
work  full-time  during  the  period  June  13  through  September 
18.  While  specific  information  is  not  available  at  this  time 
concerning  the  volume  and  variety  of  jobs  for  the  fall,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  largest  number  of  openings  will  occur  in 
food  service.  Some  laboratory  and  clerical  jobs  will  also  be 
in  supply. 


Many  undergraduate  students  will  find  the  following  items 
from  the  Student  Loan  Office  of  special  interest. 

Exit  Interviews.  Students  who  have  been  the  recipient  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  and  expect  to  graduate 
in  June  or  August  should  arrange  for  an  exit  interview  at  the 
Bursar’s  Office,  Window  1,  at  the  Administration  Building. 

Summer  Session  Loans.  A  limited  number  of  applications 
for  National  Defense  and  long-term  University  loans  will  be 
accepted  for  the  summer  session.  Students  who  foresee  finan¬ 
cial  difficulty  are  asked  to  complete  applications  as  soon  as 
possible. 

1966-67  Loan  Applications.  Applications  for  student  loans 
will  be  accepted  in  the  Student  Loan  Office  between  March  1 
and  June  1  for  the  1966-67  academic  year.  A  student  may 
obtain  a  loan  application  by  contacting  the  Student  Loan 
Office,  346  Student  Services  Building. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans.  Although  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  National  Defense  program  are  known  to  most 
students,  we,  again,  call  attention  to  these  provisions.  A  stu¬ 
dent  enrolled  in  any  curriculum  is  eligible  to  apply  if  he  is 
able  to  demonstrate  financial  need  as  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  Loans,  and  if  he  has  maintained  an  accumula¬ 
tive  3.5  average.  Undergraduate  requests  are  limited  to 
$1,000  per  year.  The  amount  of  loan  which  is  finally  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee  on  Loans  is  subject  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds  and  the  financial  need  of  the  applicant  rele¬ 
vant  to  all  other  applicants.  No  commitment  on  the  amount 
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of  loan  will  be  made  until  all  financial  information  recorded 
in  the  application  is  considered.  Applications  will  be  processed 
after  grades  for  the  current  semester  are  recorded.  Applicants 
will  be  notified  of  the  Loan  Committees  action  on  approxi¬ 
mately  July  1. 

University  of  Illinois  Long-term  Loans.  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  long-term  loans  are  also  available  to  students  in  any 
curriculum  if  the  student  is  able  to  demonstrate  financial 
need  as  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Loans,  and  if  he 
has  maintained  an  accumulative  3.0  average  and  has  been  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  full-time  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
two  semesters.  Undergraduate  requests  are  limited  to  $1,000 
per  year.  Again,  the  amount  of  loan  which  is  finally  approved 
is  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  financial  need 
of  the  applicant  relevant  to  all  other  applicants. 

A  major  difference  in  the  University  long-term  loan  is  that 
the  student  must  offer  a  qualified  and  financially  responsible 
cosigner.  The  cosigner  can  not  be  another  student,  or  faculty 
or  staff  member.  No  commitment  on  the  amount  of  the  loan 
will  be  made  until  all  financial  information  recorded  in  the 
application  is  considered. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  A  number  of  students  have 
asked  about  the  benefits  which  may  be  available  to  them  from 
Public  Law  89-329,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  At 
the  present  time  final  regulations  and  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  have  not  been  outlined  for  University  officials  working 
with  the  program.  As  soon  as  the  details  of  sections  devoted 
to  student  aids  and  services  have  been  scrutinized  by  Univer¬ 
sity  officers  working  with  loans,  scholarships,  and  employment, 
these  details  and  conditions  will  be  announced  in  local  news 
media. 

Housing  for  Fall  1966 

A  wide  range  of  facilities  is  expected  to  be  available  for 
next  fall;  however,  students  planning  to  return  to  the  campus 
in  September  are  reminded  that  they  will  have  more  choice 
if  they  make  their  housing  arrangements  before  leaving  the 
campus  this  spring. 

Included  in  the  housing  projected  for  this  fall  are  the 
new  Florida  Avenue  Residence  Halls  and  certain  privately- 
owned  facilities  which  are  currently  under  construction.  One 
of  these  new  privately-owned  residences  was  occupied  in 
February;  two  more  are  scheduled  for  occupancy  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  A  fourth  facility  (which  will  provide  suite  with  kitchen¬ 
ette  accommodations  and  be  approved  for  single  undergrad¬ 
uate  students)  is  scheduled  for  completion  during  the 
academic  year. 

For  most  students,  making  housing  arrangements  involves 
the  signing  of  contracts.  Before  entering  into  a  binding  agree¬ 
ment,  each  student  should  study  the  legal  document  carefully, 
and  be  certain  that  all  provisions  of  the  contract  are  clearly 
understood  and  are  acceptable.  Be  sure  to  note  the  provisions 
and  terms  for  release  from  the  contract  and  the  length  of  the 
contract  period.  Some  contracts  are  for  one  semester  only, 
whereas  others  are  for  two  semesters. 

If  you  plan  to  change  your  present  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  next  fall  and  wish  assistance  from  the  Housing  Divi¬ 
sion  in  this  matter,  you  should  plan  to  visit  the  Housing 
Information  Office  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Student  Services 
Building  any  time  between  8:00  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  between  9:00  a.m.  and  12:00  noon 
Saturday. 


Calendar 

April  9,  Saturday . Spring  vacation  begins 

(12:00  noon) 

April  18,  Monday . Spring  vacation  ends 

(1:00  p.m.) 

April  21,  Thursday,  and  April  28,  Thursday 

Qualifying  examinations  in  English  (6:45  to  10:00  p.m.) 

April  29,  Friday . Honors  Day  (classes  dismissed 

at  noon) 

April  29,  Friday-May  1,  Sunday . Mother’s  Day  weekend 

May  10,  Tuesday . Earliest  date  for  withdrawal  with 

full  credit  to  enter  military  service 

May  28,  Saturday . Last  day  of  classes 

May  30,  Monday . Memorial  Day  (holiday) 

May  31,  Tuesday-June  8,  Wednesday.  .Semester  examinations 

June  18,  Saturday . Commencement 

June  20,  Monday . Registration  for  Summer  Session 

June  21,  Tuesday . Classes  begin 

July  4,  Monday . Independence  Day  (holiday) 

Aug.  11,  Thursday . Last  day  of  classes 

Aug.  12,  Friday-Aug.  13,  Saturday . Final  examinations 

Placement  Notes 

SENIORS 

The  normal  season  of  employer  on-campus  interviewing  of 
seniors  will  end  with  the  spring  vacation.  Only  a  few  out-of- 
the  ordinary  opportunities  will  be  presented  during  the  latter 
part  of  April. 

Most  employers  report  they  are  not  to  date  meeting  their 
requirements  for  new  personnel.  Degree  candidates  who 
have  not  taken  part  in  the  recruiting  interviews  may  find  a 
record  of  the  opportunities  which  have  been  presented  by 
calling  at  their  placement  office.  The  College  Placement 
Annual  is  another  valuable  source  for  locating  prospective 
employers.  The  semi-monthly  current  job  bulletin  put  out 
by  the  Coordinating  Placement  Office  may  be  very  helpful, 
particularly  as  seniors  get  to  within  three  or  four  weeks  of 
their  availability  for  employment. 

Graduating  women  who  require  a  specific  geographical 
location  can  find  potential  employers  in  any  larger  city  in  the 
United  States  through  the  Directory  of  Employers  of  Women, 
available  at  the  Coordinating  Placement  Office. 

ALUMNI 

Seniors  soon  to  go  into  the  alumni  category  should  be 
aware  of  the  University’s  Chicago  Placement  Office  in  the 
mini  Center,  twentieth  floor  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel.  They  also 
should  know  that  through  the  placement  offices  of  other  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  information  may  be  secured  on  local 
opportunities  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

The  current  job  bulletins  of  the  Coordinating  Placement 
Office  are  available  to  any  alumni  upon  request. 

A  computerized  alumni  placement  service  has  just  been 
inaugurated  by  the  College  Placement  Council,  the  national 
organization  of  university  placement  oflScers.  This  nation-wide 
service  is  available  to  bachelor  degree  candidates  following 
one  year  of  work  experience  or  following  military  service. 
This  is  known  as  the  Graduate  Resume  Accumulation  and 
Distribution  program.  Registration  may  be  arranged  through 
your  college  placement  office. 
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JUNIORS 

Students  expecting  to  complete  degree  requirements  in 
liberal  arts  in  1967,  as  well  as  those  with  a  general  employ¬ 
ment  interest  from  other  colleges,  are  urged  to  register  for 
senior  placement  starting  in  April.  Likely  benefits  of  early 
registration  are: 

1.  Word  on  career-related  jobs  for  the  coming  summer 

2.  Timely  information  on  U.  S.  State  Department-Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  and  National  Security  Agency  examinations 
offered  only  in  the  fall  of  the  year 

3.  Description  of  all  opportunities  presented  on  campus  for 
1967  degree  candidates. 

ALL  STUDENTS 

The  college  and  departmental  placement  offices  within 
the  University  are  pleased  to  discuss  career  opportunities 
with  any  student  regardless  of  class  standing.  A  student  may 
work  with  any  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  placement  offices  as 
may  best  suit  the  individual  situation.  The  Coordinating 
Placement  Office  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Student  Services 
Building  will  be  happy  to  give  you  placement  assistance  or 
direction  toward  the  most  appropriate  placement  office  for 
your  requirements. 

Scholarships  a7id  Grants 
for  Undergraduates 

Application  for  any  of  the  following  scholarships  or  grants 
for  the  1966-67  academic  year  will  be  accepted  at  the  Under¬ 
graduate  Scholarship  Office,  907  South  Sixth  Street,  Cham¬ 
paign,  between  April  15  and  June  15. 

FEDERAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

Effective  with  the  1966-67  academic  year,  the  University, 
in  cooperation  with  the  federal  government,  will  administer 
a  program  of  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  authorized 
under  the  Federal  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  these  grants,  a  student  must 
meet  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  be  in  the 
United  States  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose  and 
intend  to  become  a  permanent  resident  thereof. 

2.  He  must  have  completed  no  more  than  seven  semesters  of 
college  work  by  September,  1966,  and  be  in  good  standing 
(not  on  probation). 

3.  He  must  enroll  for  not  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  a  course  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  while 
he  is  receiving  an  Educational  Opportunity  Grant. 

4.  He  must  have  submitted  financial  information  which  shows 
that  the  total  of  parental  contribution  from  adjusted  gross 
income  (income  before  taxes)  plus  one  per  cent  of  the  net 
assets  of  the  parents,  if  parental  net  assets  are  $10,000  or 
more,  will  not  exceed  $600.  The  parental  contribution 
expected  from  adjusted  gross  income  based  on  size  of 
family  is  shown  in  Table  A. 

5.  He  must  need  the  grant  plus  an  equal  amount  of  financial 
aid  from  other  sources  such  as  long-term  loans,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and/or  part-time  employment  in  order  to  pursue 
an  undergraduate  course  at  the  University. 

An  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  can  range  from  a 
maximum  of  $800  down  to  a  minimum  of  $200  per  academic 
year.  The  maximum  amount  corresponding  to  different  values 


TABLE  A.  PARENTAL  CONTRIBUTION  FROM  ADJUSTED 
GROSS  INCOME  BASED  ON  SIZE  OF  FAMILY 


Parental 

Contri¬ 

bution 

Number  of  Dependent  Children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Adjusted  Gross  Income 

$  0 

$3,199 

$3,999 

$4,699 

$5,299 

$5,799 

$6,199 

100 

3,200 

4,000 

4,700 

5,300 

5,800 

6,200 

150 

3,400 

4,200 

5,000 

5,500 

6,100 

6,500 

200 

3,600 

4,400 

5,300 

5,800 

6,400 

6,900 

250 

3,800 

4,600 

5,600 

6,200 

6,700 

7,300 

300 

4,000 

4,800 

5,800 

6,500 

7,000 

7,500 

350 

4,200 

5,200 

6,000 

6,800 

7,300 

8,000 

400 

4,400 

5,400 

6,200 

7,000 

7,800 

8,300 

450 

4,600 

5,600 

6,500 

7,300 

8,100 

8,700 

500 

4,800 

5,800 

6,700 

7,600 

8,400 

9,000 

550 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

7,900 

8,800 

9,300 

600 

5,300 

6,200 

7,300 

8,200 

9,000 

9,600 

TABLE  B. 


If  the  Parental  Contribution  From 
Income  and  Assets  Is: 

The  Maximum  Stipend  May  Be: 

0 

$800 

Up  to  $100 

700 

$101  to  200 

600 

201  to  300 

500 

301  to  400 

400 

401  to  500 

300 

501  to  600 

200 

Over  $600 

0 

of  the  parental  contribution  is  shown  in  Table  B  when  the 
total  of  the  parental  contribution,  the  Educational  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Grant,  the  savings  and  earnings  of  the  student,  and 
financial  aid  from  other  sources  does  not  exceed  the  moderate 
cost  of  attending  the  University  for  one  year. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  UPPERCLASS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  is  permitted  to  recommend  a  number  of 
upperclassmen  to  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission 
to  receive  Illinois  State  Upperclass  Scholarships  for  1966-67. 
The  State  Scholarship  Commission  determines  whether  a 
student  meets  the  financial  need  requirement  to  receive  one 
of  these  scholarships  by  evaluation  of  an  application  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  student  and  his  parents.  These  scholarships  pro¬ 
vide  for  waiver  of  tuition  and  fees. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  Upperclass  Scholarship,  a 
student  must  meet  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  not  be  eligible  to  apply  for  State  Scholarship 
assistance  in  the  regular  program.  (Any  student  who  was 
announced  as  a  State  Scholarship  winner  prior  to  his 
freshman  year  in  college  and  who  actually  attended  an 
approved  Illinois  college  during  his  freshman  year  is  not 
eligible  for  an  Upperclass  Scholarship.  This  makes  holders 
of  monetary  or  honorary  Illinois  State  Scholarships  in¬ 
eligible  to  apply  for  an  Upperclass  Scholarship.) 

2.  He  must  not  hold  a  State  Military,  County,  Child  of  a 
Veteran,  County  Home  Economics,  or  County  Agriculture 
Scholarship.  (Students  who  hold  Illinois  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  Scholarships  can  be  recommended  for  an  Upperclass 
Scholarship  if  they  meet  all  eligibility  requirements  for 
an  Upperclass  Scholarship  and  provided  they  agree  to 
give  up  their  Teacher  Education  Scholarship.  The 
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Teacher  Education  Scholarship  has  a  monetary  value  of 
$170  as  compared  to  a  value  of  $270  for  the  Upperclass 
Scholarship. ) 

3.  He  must  have  graduated  from  high  school  since  May, 
1961. 

4.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
application  is  made. 

5.  He  must  be  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Illinois  at  the  time 
application  is  made  and  maintain  residence  throughout 
the  1966-67  academic  year.  (Residency  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  parents  or  court  appointed  guardian.) 

6.  He  must  have  enrolled  for  no  less  than  one  year  and  no 
more  than  three  years  of  college  undergraduate  work 
prior  to  the  fall  semester  of  1966-67. 

7.  He  must  have  been  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
a  full-time  (at  least  twelve  semester  hours)  undergraduate 
student  in  good  standing  for  a  minimum  of  one  semester 
during  the  1965-66  academic  year.  Enrollment  in  the 
1966  summer  session  during  which  eight  hours  of  credit 
are  received  will  meet  this  requirement. 

8.  He  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  grade-point  average  for  all 
work  completed  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

9.  He  must  be  in  good  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  1966-67  academic  year  and  enroll  for  a 
full-time  program  (twelve  semester  hours  of  credit)  on 
any  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  September, 
1966. 

10.  He  must  meet  financial  need  requirements  established 
by  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission.  Students 
who  meet  the  financial  need  requirement  for  a  federal 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  as  shown  in  Tables  A 
and  B  in  the  preceding  section  should  meet  the  State 
Scholarship  Commission  need  requirement  for  an  Upper- 
class  Scholarship  and  be  eligible  to  receive  both  an  Edu¬ 
cational  Opportunity  Grant  and  an  Upperclass  Scholar¬ 
ship.  Students  whose  parents’  income  exceeds  the  amounts 
shown  in  Table  A  by  more  than  10  per  cent  will  probably 
not  meet  the  financial  need  requirement  for  an  Upperclass 
Scholarship. 

UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  ON  UNDERGRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  award 
by  this  Committee  to  undergraduate  students  with  a  grade- 


point  average  of  at  least  3.75  for  all  work  completed  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  amount  of  the  award  varies 
according  to  the  financial  need  of  the  student  as  determined 
from  financial  information  furnished  by  the  student  and  his 
parents. 

Some  tuition  waiver  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  under¬ 
graduates  with  at  least  a  3.5  grade-point  average  for  all  work 
completed  at  the  University  who  work  for  an  average  of  not 
less  than  ten  hours  per  week  during  the  school  year. 

All  of  these  scholarships  are  limited  to  undergraduates 
who  will  be  enrolled  in  the  University  in  any  field  of  study 
for  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit  per  semester. 

Post -Korean  GI  Bill 

The  Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966  —  “the 
post-Korean  or  ‘Cold  War’  GI  Bill”  —  became  a  law  on 
March  3,  1966.  Any  veteran  with  181  or  more  days  of  service 
on  or  after  February  1,  1955,  which  terminated  under  condi¬ 
tions  other  than  dishonorable,  is  eligible  for  the  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  law. 

The  Bill  provides,  among  other  benefits,  for  payment  of 
monthly  allowances  to  eligible  veterans  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  University.  The  allowances  will  be  available  for  the  first 
time  beginning  with  the  1966  summer  session. 

A  veteran  must  apply  to  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
approval  to  receive  educational  training  allowance  payments. 
Application  forms  can  be  obtained  after  April  20  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Veterans  Educational  Benefits  Office,  907  South 
Sixth  Street,  Champaign,  or  by  writing  to  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  Regional  Office,  2030  West  Taylor  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  60612. 

Additional  details  concerning  educational  benefits  under 
the  Bill  can  be  obtained  from  the  Veterans  Educational  Ben¬ 
efits  Office  at  907  South  Sixth  Street,  Champaign. 
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Advisory  Committee  on  Stitderit  Rights 

Executive  Vice-President  and  Provost  Lyle  H.  Lanier  has 
appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Rights.  Any 
student  who  feels  that  an  infringement  upon  his  rights  has 
occurred  through  the  actions  of  University  staff  members  — 
academic  or  nonacademic  —  may  appeal  to  this  Committee 
for  an  investigation.  If  the  charges  are  deemed  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  substantial,  and  if  the  student  has  no  feasible  recourse 
open  to  him  through  established  administrative  channels,  the 
Committee  would  investigate  the  charges.  In  the  light  of  its 
findings  and  conclusions,  the  Committee  would  decide  whether 
or  not  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Provost  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  action. 

A  complaint  may  be  filed  with  any  Committee  member. 
The  Committee  members  this  year  and  their  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  are  as  follows: 


Professor  J.  Don  Boney,  1102  College  Court . 333-0378 

Miss  Sue  Booker,  429  Busey  Hall,  Urbana . 332-2671 

Professor  Max  H.  Fisch,  201a  Gregory  Hall . 333-2086 


Mr.  J.  Richard  Hackman,  309  Gregory  Hall  (mail)  .333-1084 

425  Gregory  Hall  (office) 

Professor  Harold  W.  Hannah,  269a  Veterinary  Medicine 

333-2672 

Mr.  Lawrence  N.  Hansen,  480  Garner  Hall,  Champaign 


332-0902 

Mr.  Robert  Kassin,  301  E.  Armory,  Champaign . None 

Miss  Victoria  Nichols,  208  Evans  Hall,  Urbana . 332-2706 

Professor  Chester  G.  Starr,  305  Armory . 333-3775 

Professor  Victor  J.  Stone,  Chairman,  129  Law . 333-1843 

Miss  Pam  Tate,  1202  W.  Nevada,  Urbana . 344-1173 

Professor  Lorraine  Trebilcock,  139  Bevier  Hall . 333-1833 


Commencement,  1966 

The  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  President 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  will  deliver  the  annual 
Commencement  address  June  18  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  Urbana,  President  David  D.  Henry  has  announced. 

Ceremonies  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

A  native  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  Father  Hesburgh  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  received  a  Ph.B. 
degree  in  1939  from  Gregorian  University  in  Rome  and  the 
S.T.D.  degree  in  1945  from  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
D.C.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1943. 

Father  Hesburgh  was  appointed  sixteenth  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  in  June, 
1952.  His  administration  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  periods 
of  physical  growth  and  internal  academic  development  in  the 
University’s  123-year  history.  During  that  time  twenty  major 
buildings  have  been  added. 

In  addition  to  his  many  responsibilities  as  the  head  of  a 
major  university.  Father  Hesburgh  holds  several  important 
posts  in  the  inter-related  areas  of  education,  science,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  public  affairs. 


Calendar 


May  28,  Saturday . Last  day  of  classes 

May  30,  Monday . Memorial  Day  (holiday) 

May  31,  Tuesday-June  8,j|\Vednesday.  .Semester  examinations 

June  18,  Saturday . V . Commencement 

June  20,  Monday . Registration  for  Summer  Session 

June  21,  Tuesday . Classes  begin 

July  4,  Monday . Independence  Day  (holiday) 

Aug.  11,  Thursday . Last  day  of  classes 

Aug.  12,  Friday-Aug.  13,  Saturday . Final  examinations 

Sept.  12,  Monday-Sept.  19,  Monday.  .  .New  Student  Program 

Sept.  15,  Thursday-Sept.  17,  Saturday . Registration 

Sept.  17,  Saturday . Football  (Oregon  State) 

Sept.  19,  Monday . Classes  begin 

Oct.  15,  Saturday . Homecoming  (Indiana) 

Oct.  29,  Saturday . Dad’s  Day  (Purdue) 

Nov.  23,  Wednesday,  1:00  p.m.-Nov.  28, 

Monday,  1:00  p.m . Thanksgiving  vacation 


Scholarships  and  Grants 
for  Undergraduates 

The  Student  Letter  issued  April  5,  1966,  outlined  eligi¬ 
bility  requirements  for  the  following  scholarships  or  grants 
available  to  undergraduate  students  for  the  1966-67  academic 
year: 

Federal  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
Illinois  State  Upperclass  Scholarships 

University  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Awards 
Students  who  believe  they  qualify  for  any  of  these  scholar¬ 
ships  and  grants  are  reminded  their  applications  for  them 
should  be  made  at  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Office,  907 
South  Sixth  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois,  by  June  15,  1966. 


Student  Hospital-Medical-Surgical 
Insuiance  Summer  Coverage 

The  Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  for  students  in¬ 
sured  during  the  second  semester  will  terminate  at  12:01  a.m., 
Central  Standard  Time,  June  20,  1966.  You  may  continue 
your  insurance  coverage  through  the  summer  if  you  complete 
an  application  in  the  University  Insurance  Office,  208  Admin¬ 
istration  Building,  between  May  16  and  June  27,  1966. 

The  premiums  for  full  summer  coverage  are  the  same  as 
for  the  regular  semester: 

Students . $10.00 

Spouse . $12.50 

Children . $  9.00 

Students  attending  the  Summer  Session  will  be  assessed 
for  full  summer  coverage. 


Student  Loans 

Students  are  reminded  that  loan  applications  for  the  1966- 
67  academic  year  are  due  in  the  Student  Loan  Office,  346 
Student  Services  Building,  by  June  1.  All  applications  will  be 
finally  processed  when  grades  for  the  current  semester  have 
been  recorded.  Final  notices  to  recipients  will  be  sent  to  their 
home  address  during  the  first  week  of  July  unless  the  Student 
Loan  Office  is  instructed  differently. 

Students  who  are  graduating  or  not  returning  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  who  have  been  recipients  of  loans  should  call 
at  the  Bursar’s  Office,  Window  1,  100b  Administration  Build¬ 
ing,  for  a  set  of  repayment  instructions  before  leaving  the 
campus. 

Reduced  Credit  fo7'  Seniors 

On  February  14,  1966,  the  Urbana-Champaign  Senate 
rescinded  the  long-standing  regulation  (Rule  13,  paragraph  b, 
of  the  Regulations  Applying  to  All  Undergraduate  Students) 
which  has  directed  that  credit  be  reduced  in  certain  freshman 
courses  when  taken  by  students  having  ninety  or  more  hours 
of  credit. 

This  change  was  recommended  by  the  assistant  and  asso¬ 
ciate  deans  of  the  undergraduate  colleges,  who  cited  several 
reasons  for  their  request.  Among  these  was  the  difficulty  in 
determining  a  student’s  credit  status  at  the  time  of  advance 
enrollment  advising,  which  takes  place  before  the  close  of 
the  semester  prior  to  that  for  which  enrollment  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged.  This  is  particularly  critical  in  the  cases  of  students 
enrolling  in  the  spring  for  the  following  September  semester 
who  will  not  only  accumulate  credits  for  the  second  semester’s 
work  but  may  also  attend  the  Summer  Session,  thus  adding 
additional  hours. 

Investigation  of  the  practice  at  other  “Big  Ten”  schools 
reveals  that  credit  is  rarely  reduced  for  seniors  in  these  institu¬ 
tions,  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  possible  for  a  senior  to  re¬ 
ceive  by  transfer  full  credit  for  a  course  completed  at  one  of 
these  institutions  when  credit  for  a  similar  course  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  would  have  been  reduced.  There  has  also 
been  discrepancy  between  the  credit  allowed  in  the  same 
course  when  taken  by  correspondence  or  in  residence. 

This  action  becomes  effective  with  the  Summer  Session  of 
1966,  but  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  University  who 
hav'e  received  reduced  credit  under  the  previous  regulation 
may  request  consideration  by  the  deans  of  their  colleges  of 
individual  problems  arising  from  reduced  credit. 

This  modification  in  policy  will  not  prohibit  a  department 
or  college  from  offering  “no  credit  for  juniors  and/or  seniors” 
in  certain  specified  courses  if  they  wish  to  restrict  enrollment 
and  credit  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Registration -Holy  Day  Conflict 

In  view  of  the  unavoidable  conflict  between  University 
registration  schedule  for  September,  1966,  and  the  Jewish 
New  Year  Holiday,  special  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
accommodate  those  students  who  will  be  observing  the  Holi¬ 
day.  While  previous  registrations  have  overlapped  this 
religious  observance,  the  reduced  registration  period  for  next 
September  is  the  first  time  that  complete  conffiet  has  oc¬ 
curred. 


Both  new  and  continuing  students  who  will  be  prevented 
from  completing  their  registrations  at  the  scheduled  time  be¬ 
cause  of  this  conflict  must  contact  Rabbi  Nathan  Gaynor  at 
the  Hillel  Foundation,  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  as  soon 
as  possible,  preferably  before  August  1,  to  request  approval 
for  registration  on  Monday,  September  19.  They  must  also 
provide  their  Social  Security  numbers  at  this  time. 

Those  students  who  have  informed  Rabbi  Gaynor  before 
September  12  of  their  plans  to  participate  in  observance  of 
the  Holiday  will  be  reported  to  the  University  Office  of  Ad¬ 
missions  and  Records,  where  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
retain  until  5:00  p.m.  Monday,  September  19,  the  academic 
course  schedules  of  those  who  have  advance  enrolled.  All 
other  advance  enrollment  schedules  will  be  cancelled  for 
students  who  have  not  completed  registration,  including  pay¬ 
ment  of  tuition  and  fees,  by  Saturday  noon,  September  17,  in 
order  to  provide  the  maximum  number  of  spaces  for  late 
registrants  and  student  program  changes.  The  University  will 
waive  the  $15.00  late  registration  fine  for  all  advance  enrolled 
and  non-advance  enrolled  Jewish  students  reported  by  Rabbi 
Gaynor  as  observing  the  Holiday,  including  those  reported 
after  September  12,  provided  their  registrations  are  completed 
by  5:00  p.m.  Monday,  September  19.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  possible  to  save  the  advance  enrollment  schedules  of  those 
approved  after  September  12. 

The  late  registration  fine  becomes  effective  for  all  other 
students  who  complete  registration,  including  payment  of 
tuition  and  fees,  after  Saturday  noon,  September  17,  1966. 

Selective  Service  Procedui'es 

In  response  to  inquiries  as  to  Selective  Service  procedures. 
Executive  Vice-President  and  Provost  Lyle  H.  Lanier  has 
stated  that  the  Illinois  Headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  has  provided  the  University  with  new  forms  which 
include  provisions  for  reporting;  (1)  if  a  student  is  satis¬ 
factorily  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  instruction;  (2)  the 
student’s  class  level;  (3)  an  estimation  of  the  date  on  which 
a  student  will  receive  his  degree;  and  (4)  the  student’s  rank 
in  class. 

A  new  item  not  provided  previously  is  the  student’s  scho¬ 
lastic  standing. 

Undergraduate  students  will  continue  to  determine  what 
information  —  if  any  —  concerning  their  academic  status  the 
University  of  Illinois  will  release  to  local  Selective  Service 
boards,  according  to  University  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records  C.  W.  Sanford. 

“This  is  in  accordance  with  the  University’s  long  standing 
policy  of  releasing  information  about  academic  status  at  the 
student’s  request,”  Dean  Sanford  said. 

Information  for  graduate  students,  students  in  the  healing 
arts,  and  law  students  will  be  reported,  if  requested  by  the 
students,  on  SSS  Form  103.  No  rank  is  requested  on  this 
form. 

All  male  undergraduate  students  at  Chicago  Circle  and 
Urbana  will  soon  receive  a  request  form  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Records  to  report  their  decision  regarding 
what,  if  any,  information  they  want  the  University  to  send  to 
their  local  Selective  Service  boards. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  been  advised  that  many 
boards  will  request  the  information  by  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year. 


Housing  for  Fall,  1966 

In  the  Student  Letter  of  May  7,  1965,  an  historical  sum¬ 
mary  appeared  which  outlined  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
University  over  a  period  of  years  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  housing.  Preceding  this  account  in  the  same  issue  was  a 
report  of  the  actions  taken  to  implement  the  specific  policy 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1962.  The  policy 
adopted  at  that  time  provided  that: 

“From  and  after  September  1,  1965,  single  undergraduate 
students  will  not  be  permitted  to  reside  in  commercially 
operated  rooming  houses  in  which  occupants  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin.” 

Excluded  from  the  1962  action  were  those  residences 
which  were  the  personal  homes  of  the  operators  and  in  which 
no  more  than  three  rooms  were  rented. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Student  Letter  (June  2,  1965)  was 
a  story  which  reported  on  a  further  step  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  of  April  23,  1965,  at  which  time 
certain  amendments  were  adopted  with  regard  to  the  housing 
policies.  The  account  of  this  action  was  as  follows; 
“Although  the  exclusion  feature  of  the  February,  1962,  policy 
statement  (the  final  sentence  which  excepts  private  homes  in 
which  no  more  than  three  rooms  are  rented)  was  a  common 
one  and  is  a  part  of  the  federal  law,  its  removal  now  will  give 
further  emphasis  to  University  policies  —  the  objective  being 
to  encourage  a  proper  educational  environment  by  discourag¬ 
ing  student  involvement  in  discriminatory  practices.  .  .  . 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Housing,  the 
Director  of  Auxiliary  Services,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  the 
Executive  Vice-President  and  Provost,  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  (a  substitution  for  the  last  sentence)  to  the  Statement 
of  Policy  adopted  by  the  Board  on  February,  1962,  was  ap¬ 
proved  : 

There  may  be  excepted  from  the  foregoing  until  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1966,  a  residence  in  any  facility  which  is  the  private 
home  of  the  landlord  and  in  which  no  more  than  three  rooms 
are  rented.” 

The  University  is  currently  preparing  a  letter  to  be  sent 
to  the  owners  of  those  private  homes  on  the  “Facilities  Ap¬ 
proved”  list  that  were  in  the  “three-room  or  less”  exclusion 
category  and  for  which  non-discrimination  pledges  are  not 
presently  on  file,  informing  these  owners  of  the  University 
policy  and  the  approaching  deadline  date.  The  owners  of 
these  properties  will  have  the  opportunity  to  sign  and  return 
the  non-discrimination  pledge.  Failures  to  do  this  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  property  owner  will  result  in  the  withdrawal 
of  his  or  her  residence  from  the  “Facilities  Approved”  list, 
effective  September  1,  1966. 

Any  student  now  living  in  such  an  accommodation  is 
cautioned  not  to  sign  a  housing  contract  for  next  fall  or  to 
make  a  commitment  to  live  in  such  a  facility  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1966,  until  he  is  certain  that  the  homeowner  has  indeed 
executed  the  non-discrimination  pledge.  The  Housing  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  is  the  only  reliable  source  of  this  information. 

The  Housing  Division  currently  has  on  file  non-discrimi¬ 
nation  pledges  from  the  owners  of  the  following  “Facilities 
Approved”  residences: 

MEN'S  HOUSING 

1 1 1 1  S.  Arbor,  C.  203  E.  Armory,  C. 

103  E.  Armory,  C.  306  E.  Armory,  C. 

106  E.  Armory,  C.  604  E.  Armory,  C. 


MEN’S  HOUSING  Icontinued) 


410  S.  Busey,  U. 

1001  W.  Illinois,  U. 

603  S.  Busey,  U. 

1114  W.  Illinois,  U. 

604  S.  Busey,  U. 

715  W.  Iowa,  U. 

807  S.  Busey,  U. 

801  W.  Iowa,  U. 

1103  S.  Busey,  U. 

109  E.  John,  C. 

1301  S.  Busey,  U. 

112  E.  John,  C. 

902  W.  California,  U. 

202  E.  John,  C. 

905  W.  California,  U. 

204  E.  John,  C. 

910  W.  California,  U. 

206  E.  John,  C. 

1005  W.  California,  U. 

208  E.  John,  C. 

1009  W.  California,  U. 

209  E.  John,  C. 

1 1 1  E.  Chalmers,  C. 

210  E.  John,  C. 

212  E.  Chalmers,  C. 

211  E.  John,  C. 

301  E.  Chalmers,  C. 

305  E.  John,  C. 

603  E.  Chalmers,  C. 

ms.  Lincoln,  U. 

1207  W.  Clark,  U. 

201  S.  Lincoln,  U. 

1209  W.  Clark,  U. 

401  S.  Lincoln,  U. 

1210  W.  Clark,  U. 

705  S.  Lincoln,  U. 

105  E.  Daniel,  C. 

1008  S.  Lincoln,  U. 

305  E.  Daniel,  C. 

806  W.  Main,  U. 

306  E.  Daniel,  C. 

1107  W.  Main,  U. 

309  E.  Daniel,  C. 

1109  W.  Main,  U. 

310  E.  Daniel,  C. 

mow.  Main,  U. 

31 1  E.  Daniel,  C. 

311  W.  Nevada,  U. 

407  E.  Daniel,  C. 

1006  W.  Nevada,  U. 

708  W.  Elm,  U. 

1008  W.  Nevada,  U. 

303  Elmwood,  C. 

1116  W.  Nevada,  U. 

602  S.  Fifth,  C. 

1118  W.  Nevada,  U. 

806  S.  Fifth,  C. 

806  W.  Ohio,  U. 

809  S.  Fifth,  C. 

803  W.  Oregon,  U. 

906  S.  First,  C. 

804  W.  Oregon,  U. 

908  S.  First,  C. 

805  W.  Oregon,  U. 

1001  S.  First,  C. 

810  W.  Oregon,  U. 

508  S.  Fourth,  C. 

1002  W.  Oregon,  U. 

601  S.  Fourth,  C. 

1004  W.  Oregon,  U. 

609  S.  Fourth,  C. 

1008  W.  Oregon,  U. 

1004  S.  Fourth,  C. 

1  Saffer  Ct.,  U. 

51  E.  Green,  C. 

4  Saffer  Ct.,  U. 

53  E.  Green,  C. 

706  S.  Second,  C. 

201  E.  Green,  C. 

1005  S.  Second,  C. 

207  E.  Green,  G. 

1008  S.  Second,  C. 

210  E.  Green,  C. 

1010  S.  Second,  C. 

306  Vi  E.  Green,  C. 

1111  S.  Second,  C. 

308  E.  Green,  C. 

402  S.  Sixth,  C. 

311  E.  Green,  C. 

404  S.  Sixth,  C. 

408  E.  Green,  C. 

904  S.  Sixth,  C. 

409  E.  Green,  C. 

905  S.  Sixth,  C. 

41 1  E.  Green,  C. 

502  E.  Springfield,  C. 

412  E.  Green,  C. 

705  W.  Springfield,  U. 

505  E.  Green,  C. 

1108  W.  Springfield,  U. 

508  E.  Green,  C. 

1110  W.  Springfield,  U. 

7 1 1  W.  Green,  U. 

903  S.  State,  C. 

904  W.  Green,  U. 

1102  W.  Stoughton,  U. 

108  S.  Gregory,  U. 

1104  W.  Stoughton,  U. 

706  S.  Gregory,  U. 

704  S.  Third,  C. 

203  N.  Harvey,  U. 

705  S.  Third,  C. 

308  E.  Healey,  C. 

909  S.  Third,  C. 

510  E.  Flealey,  C. 

910  S.  Third,  C. 

708  W.  High,  U. 

1004  S.  Third,  C. 

705  VV.  Illinois,  U. 

702  W.  Washington,  U. 

711  W.  Illinois,  U. 

502  E.  AVhite,  C. 

909  W.  Illinois,  U. 

1001  S.  Wright,  C. 

WOMEN’S  HOUSING 


605  S.  Busey,  U. 
312  E.  Daniel,  C. 
506  E.  Daniel,  C. 
706  S.  Fourth,  C. 
410  E.  Green,  C. 
907  W.  Illinois,  U. 


207  E.  John,  C. 
307  E.  John,  C. 
309  E.  John,  C. 
313  E.  John,  C. 
805  W.  Ohio,  U. 
910  S.  Third,  C. 


The  implementation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees’  policy  re¬ 
garding  the  “three-room  or  less”  exclusion  category  will  com¬ 
plete  a  series  of  steps  begun  several  years  ago  in  the  program 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  housing.  As  of  September  1, 
1966,  all  housing  listed  with  the  University  will  be  specifically 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  non-discrimination  with  respect  to  race, 
creed,  and  national  origin. 


Special  Notice  on.  Selective  Service 
Deferment  Tests 

As  we  go  to  press  on  May  16,  1966,  we  have  this  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  Selectiv'e  Service  Deferment  Tests: 


1.  Tests  for  those  who  have  applied  for  them  will  be  given 
at  the  University  on  May  14  and  May  21,  1966. 

2.  While  the  test  will  be  given  in  some  areas  on  June  3, 
1966,  it  will  not  be  given  at  the  University  on  that  date 
because  of  conflict  with  final  examinations. 

The  fourth  and  final  test  in  the  current  series  of  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  College  Qualification  Test  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
June  24,  1966,  according  to  John  H.  Hammack,  Illinois  Di¬ 
rector  of  Selective  Service.  Any  registrant  who  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  taken  the  Selective  Service  College  Qualification  Test, 
and  is  not  scheduled  to  take  it  in  the  current  series,  may  now 
apply.  Applications  should  be  postmarked  no  later  than  June 
1,  1966. 

The  College  Qualification  Test  Application  Cards  and 
information  bulletins  are  available  and  may  be  obtained  now 
at  any  local  board  office. 
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Have  You  Asked  for 
Draft  Certification? 

Any  male  student  who  wants  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  notify  his  local  draft  board  of 
his  student  status  and  who  has  not  yet 
asked  the  office  of  admissions  and  rec¬ 
ords  to  do  so,  should  report  in  person, 
with  his  Selective  Service  number,  to 
the  Selective  Service  Window,  Room  69, 
Administration  Building,  without  delay. 
The  University  cannot  notify  a  local 
board  until  the  student  requests  it. 

The  Selective  Service  System,  through 
the  local  board,  determines  a  man’s  clas¬ 
sification.  A  student  who  is  reclassified 
by  his  board  and  who  wishes  to  appeal 
the  reclassification  should  immediately 
notify  his  local  board  in  writing  that  he 
wishes  to  appeal.  The  right  to  appeal  is 
forfeited  ten  days  after  the  reclassifica¬ 
tion  date. 

Any  student  with  questions  regarding 
deferment  and/or  reclassification,  or 
who  wishes  information  to  be  sent  to 
his  local  board,  may  request  assistance 
at  the  Selective  Service  Window. 

From  High  School 
to  College 

Improved  transition  from  high  school 
to  college  is  the  goal  of  a  conference 
here  December  6  and  7.  Students  and 
faculty  will  meet  with  high  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers  to  discuss  col¬ 
lege  life  and  high  school  preparation 
for  it.  Topics  to  be  covered  this  year 
include  admission  procedures,  academic 
advising,  and  the  study  of  biology  and 
chemistry’. 

More  than  300  high  schools  with  two 
or  more  graduates  now  on  campus  as 
freshmen  have  been  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate.  UI  students  may  visit  repre.senta- 
tives  from  their  high  schools  from  9:00 
a.m.  to  noon  December  7  in  the  Illini 
Union  Ballroom. 

Representatives  of  another  300  high 
schools  will  be  invited  to  a  spring  con¬ 
ference. 


Christmas  Carols 

On  .Sunday,  December  18,  the  men’s 
and  women’s  glee  clubs  will  sing  a 
Christmas  concert  at  the  .Assembly  Hall. 

International  Fair 
Opens  December  9 

Folk  entertainment  and  a  bazaar  of 
exotic  foreign  foods  and  crafts  will  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  Illini  Union  December  9  and 
10,  to  end  International  Week  festivities. 
For  the  first  time,  the  annual  event 
will  include  political  exhibits,  separated 
from  the  cultural  ones. 

H.  J.  Caquelin,  adviser  to  the  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  International  Students,  points 
out  that  the  fair  is  campuswide  and  not 
“something  put  on  by  foreign  students.” 
As  example  he  mentions  the  Ukrainian 
Student  Association,  for  many  years  a 
lively  contributor  to  the  fair’s  rich  cul¬ 
tural  flavor,  whose  members  are  Amer¬ 
icans. 

The  motto  of  the  fair  each  year  is; 
Together,  all  may  be  one.  Latin-Amer- 
ican  music,  singing,  and  dancing  open 
the  week  with  the  Copa  Cabana  Decem¬ 
ber  2  and  3. 

Students  Can  Buy 
at  Discount  Rates 

Over  40  merchants  in  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  area  participate  in  the  .Student 
Senate  Discount  Service,  now  in  its 
third  year.  Students  can  buy  discount 
cards  at  the  Senate  office,  270  Illini 
Union,  for  25  cents  each. 

Although  the  usual  discount  is  about 
10  percent,  some  go  as  high  as  30  per¬ 
cent.  Students  receive  discounts  on  such 
items  as  school  supplies,  record  albums, 
magazines,  watches,  jewelry,  typewriters, 
clothing,  shoes,  optical  services,  gasoline 
and  auto  supplies.  In  addition,  one 
general  merchandise  store  sells  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  wholesale  prices. 


VVISA  Begins 
Liveability  Program 

WISA  liveability  program  committees 
are  discussing  solutions  to  housing  prob¬ 
lems.  Areas  of  special  consideration  in¬ 
clude:  late  minutes,  inequality  of  facil¬ 
ities,  flexibility  of  room  decorations, 
electrical  equipment,  lounges  and  study 
areas,  rule  changes  investigation,  judicial 
policies,  food  service,  elections,  and 
cultural  and  social  events. 

The  program  will  channel  suggestions 
and  ideas  toward  action,  says  WLSA, 
and  not  just  provide  independent 
women  with  an  opportunity  to  air  prob¬ 
lems.  Working  with  the  University  ad¬ 
ministration  and  physical  plant,  the 
committees  will  take  positive  steps  to¬ 
ward  mutual  understanding  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

About  Your  Career 

To  February  graduates  who  have  not 
arranged  for  employment,  the  coordi¬ 
nating  placement  office.  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  can  offer  a  number  of 
good  leads.  While  the  normal  fall 
season  for  on-campus  interviewing  ends 
with  Thanksgiving  vacation,  most  em¬ 
ployers  indicate  they  have  not  met  their 
personnel  needs. 

•  June  and  August  degree  candidates 
should  be  getting  acquainted  with  their 
appropriate  placement  offices  to  be  sure 
that  they  receive  information  on  spring 
interviews.  I’he  spring  season  will  begin 
about  mid-February  and  extend  into 
early  April. 

Men  anticipating  military  service  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  are  urged  to  explore 
opportunities  through  the  on-campus 
interviews,  where  they  may  gain  valu¬ 
able  direction  in  career  planning,  as  well 
as  specific  contacts  for  employment  fol¬ 
lowing  service. 

•  The  coordinating  placement  office 
offers  vocational  counseling  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,  regardless  of  class  year.  Students 
may  also  use  the  vocational  library 


maintained  in  the  Student  Services 
Building. 

•  Students  may  apply  now  for  over¬ 
seas  assignment  July,  1967,  to  August, 
1968,  to  help  develop  the  YMCA’s  pro¬ 
gram  and  leadership  in  one  of  46  coun¬ 
tries.  Travel,  room  and  board,  medical 
care,  and  an  allowance  are  provided. 
See  John  W.  Price  or  Ed  Nestingen  at 
the  YMCA  for  details. 

FOR  GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  senior  who  plans  to  enter  grad¬ 
uate  school  next  fall  should  immediately 
decide  upon  five  or  so  graduate  colleges 
he’s  interested  in  and  write  to  them, 
says  Robert  L.  Schneider,  assistant 
director  of  Honors  Programs.  Deadlines 
for  application  are  very  early  in  some 
cases,  he  points  out.  In  Room  210,  1205 
\V.  Oregon  St.,  are  graduate  college 
catalogs  from  a  number  of  schools, 
which  students  may  want  to  examine  to 
help  in  selection. 

At  least  one  UI  department  —  English 
—  has  set  up  a  program  in  which  a 
student  may  talk  with  faculty  members 
who  attended  the  graduate  college  he  is 
interested  in. 

•  Students  interested  in  medical 
school  may  talk  with  representatives 
from  the  College  of  Medicine  Fridays 
between  1:00  and  4:00  p.m.  in  294 
Lincoln  Hall. 

•  Students  considering  law  at  Yale 
can  talk  with  recent  graduates  from 
there  who  have  formed  the  Yale  Law 
School  Association  of  Illinois.  An  ap¬ 
pointment  will  be  arranged  with  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  at  a  mutually  con¬ 
venient  time  and  place  for  an  interested 
student,  who  should  contact  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Sidney  G.  Saltz,  135  S.  LaSalle 
St.,  Suite  3300,  Chicago.  Telephone 
RA  6-0220. 

New  York  U’s  law  school  is  accepting 
applications  until  December  31  from 
top  seniors  across  the  nation  for  a  schol¬ 
arship  program.  The  20  successful  appli¬ 
cants  will  receive  $3300  a  year  for  three 
years  of  study.  Requirements  are  out¬ 
lined  in  The  Daily  Illini  for  November 
1,  page  5. 

Indonesians  Host 
Sunday  Supper 

On  January  8  students  may  enjoy  typ¬ 
ical  national  dishes  of  Indonesia,  and  a 
program  interpreting  the  life  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  country.  Indonesian  students 
will  host  the  affair,  one  in  a  series  of 
Sunday  evening  international  suppers  in 
Latzer  Hall  of  the  YMCA.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  YMCA  lobby  desk 
until  January  6. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS  .  .  . 

...  is  published  by  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  students,  to  provide  information 
and  commentary  on  student  life.  The 
monthly  publication  will  be  mailed  to 
all  undergraduates  on  the  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus. 

The  editor  will  welcome  contributions 
for  possible  publication.  Students  who 
have  announcements  about  future  cam¬ 
pus  events  and  plans  —  or  suggestions 
on  topics  they  would  like  to  see  covered 
—  should  send  them  to  the  editor,  Mrs. 
Betty  McKenzie,  in  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  students,  311  Student  Services 
Building,  610  E.  John  St.,  Champaign. 

Room  Assignments 

Rooms  in  the  men's  and  women’s 
residence  halls  will  be  assigned  for  the 
second  semester  during  the  first  week  of 
December.  Residents  should  check  hall 
bulletin  boards  for  accurate  information, 
and  attend  hall  or  floor  meetings  for 
additional  explanations.  Any  resident 
not  planning  to  live  in  University  facil¬ 
ities  the  second  semester  should  indicate 
this  on  the  reassignment  card  so  his  con¬ 
tract  will  not  be  renewed. 

Your  Fellow  Students 

Nearly  half  of  the  undergraduates  on 
the  LT  campus  this  semester  are  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  However,  one  of  the  smallest 
colleges  —  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  —  shows  the  largest  percentage  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year,  with  14.7%.  Com¬ 
merce  and  Business  Administration  has 
the  only  significant  decrease —  11.9%. 

L.^S  claims  9710  students,  with  other 
colleges  following  in  this  order:  Engi¬ 
neering,  3676;  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
1804;  Commerce  and  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  1791;  Agriculture,  1692;  Educa¬ 
tion,  1135;  Physical  Education,  556; 
Journalism  and  Communications,  266; 
and  Aviation,  156. 

There  arc  20,786  undergraduates  and 
8,334  persons  in  the  Graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  colleges  on  campus — for  a 
grand  total  of  29,120  Illini  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  this  semester. 

Need  to  Work? 

A  number  of  meal  jobs  are  still  open 
for  students  who  need  to  work.  Open¬ 
ings  occur  from  time  to  time  in  clerical 
and  laboratory  jobs,  and  students  willing 
to  do  yard  work,  painting,  babysitting, 
etc.,  can  usually  obtain  work  on  cither 
a  temporary  or  permanent  basis. 

A  student  may  apply  for  part-time 


work  at  any  time  during  the  semester 
through  the  student  employment  office, 
first  floor.  Student  Services  Building. 
This  office  was  rated  in  the  top  13 
of  401  such  offices  in  the  United  States 
in  a  recent  doctoral  study  by  Donald 
Lee,  public  relations  director  of  An¬ 
drews  Lfiiiv'ersity. 

The  office  is  open  from  8:00  a.m.  to 
noon  and  1:00  to  5:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  An  appointment  is  not 
usually  needed,  but  a  student  making  his 
first  application  should  set  aside  at  least 
a  half  hour.  Counselors  will  interview 
the  applicant,  and  consider  his  class 
schedule,  previous  work  experience,  apti¬ 
tudes,  work  preferences,  college  major, 
and  financial  need. 

The  typical  part-time  job  is  for  about 
15  hours  a  week,  varying  in  pay  from 
$1.20  to  $2.40  an  hour. 

Free  Tutoring 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  and  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  freshman  women’s  and  men’s 
scholastic  honoraries,  have  joined  in  a 
tutoring  project  for  freshmen.  Interested 
students  should  contact  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  men  or  dean  of  women. 

Other  tutoring  resources  are  some  de¬ 
partment  offices  (hourly  rates  charged) 
and  the  second  floor  reference  room  of 
the  Main  Library,  where  names  of  vol¬ 
unteer  tutors  —  especially  in  math  and 
chemistry  courses  —  are  filed. 

WISA  CATALOGS  FILES 

Under  a  WISA  project,  scholarship 
chairmen  from  various  housing  units 
have  updated  and  indexed  house  files  of 
exams  and  notes  and  compiled  a  com¬ 
plete  listing.  Any  independent  woman 
may  obtain  individual  house  files  at 
certain  hours. 

New  Faces  Appear 
on  Dean’s  Staff 

The  newest  staffer  in  the  dean  of 
students’  office  is  John  Scouffas,  assistant 
dean,  formerly  with  the  central  office  on 
the  use  of  space. 

•  Several  new  faces  are  in  the  dean 
of  men’s  office,  110  Student  Services 
Building.  Patrick  E.  Rea,  assistant  dean, 
has  returned  to  the  staff  from  two  years 
in  the  Army,  including  a  Vietnam  tour. 
Gordon  Broom  and  Dennis  Norden  are 
new  graduate  assistants  to  the  dean,  both 
alumni  and  both  now  enrolled  in  law. 
Another  new  graduate  assistant,  William 
Moss,  hopes  to  return  to  his  native 
Canada  as  a  university  staffer  when  he 
completes  his  doctorate. 

*  Carl  F.  Firley,  174  Weston  Hall, 


new  assistant  dean  of  men  and  activities 
adviser  to  MRHA,  has  just  returned 
from  two  years  of  lecturing  in  Finland 
on  a  Fulbright  grant.  lie  is  an  advanced 
graduate  student  in  communications. 
Assisting  Deans  Firley  and  Karl  I  jams 
at  Weston  Flail  are  two  UI  graduates 
currently  enrolled  in  law  —  Dennis 
Gorman  and  Harold  Frobish. 

•  Richard  D.  Burch  has  been  named 
assistant  security  officer.  A  UI  graduate 
in  industrial  engineering,  he  has  worked 
three  years  for  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company  and,  for  the  past  two  years, 
with  the  FBI. 

Introducing 
an  LAS  Committee 

The  LAS  Faculty  Committee  on  Peti¬ 
tions  and  Records  was  begun  in  response 
to  student  requests  for  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  faculty  members  to  consider 
academic  requirements  and  status.  Its 
most  important  assignment  is  to  review 
cases  of  “drop  status”  due  to  poor 
scholarship. 

Any  drop-status  student  who  feels  he 
can  present  evidence  of  mitigating  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  justify  his  reinstatement 
can  present  his  case  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  After  careful  study  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  record  and  the  additional  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  student  provides 
during  the  interview,  members  of  the 
committee  will  decide;  their  decision  is 
final  and  not  subject  to  further  review 
or  appeal. 

A  successful  interview  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  make  the  student  eligible  to 
return  to  LAS  under  probationary  con¬ 
ditions  set  by  the  committee.  LAS  can¬ 
not  guarantee  that  all  eligible  students 
will  be  admitted  or  readmitted,  however. 

February  Hoped-for 
Date  for  New  Hours 

While  the  principle  of  unlimited 
hours  for  senior  women  has  been  ap¬ 
proved,  procedures  for  putting  it  into 
effect  are  still  being  established.  The 
policy  is  now  being  incorporated  into 
the  student  government  of  each  resi¬ 
dence  hall,  sorority,  and  private  house. 

The  Council  of  Women  Students  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  establish  feas¬ 
ible  plans,  and  Miriam  Shelden,  dean 
of  women,  says,  “Hopefully,  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  all  individual  houses  will  be  using 
the  new  procedures.” 

Steps  in  the  change  include  setting  up 
operational  plans,  revising  policies  of 
governing  and  standards  boards,  hold¬ 
ing  an  orientation  meeting  for  seniors, 
and  involving  head  residents,  house 
directors  and  advisory  bodies. 


From  My  Viewpoint 

By  Stanton  Millet,  Dean  of  Students 

Several  weeks  ago.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chancellor  Roger  W.  Heyns 
described  a  number  of  assumptions  im¬ 
plicit  in  current  conceptions  of  univer¬ 
sity  life.  Most  of  us,  he  suggested,  seem 
to  regard  the  academic  community  as 
little  more  than  an  extension  of  a  larger 
political  unit.  We  tend  to  see  it,  he 
continued,  as  an  aggregate  of  three  con¬ 
flicting  “power  blocks”  —  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  administration  —  dedicated  to 
various  kinds  of  action  that  are  largely 
nonintellectual.  Most  serious  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  is  his  suggestion  that  the  academic 
atmosphere  “is  often  poisoned  by  a 
basic  disrespect  for  one’s  fellows,  a  dis¬ 
regard  for  their  feelings,  a  disparage¬ 
ment  of  their  motives.” 

Although  Chancellor  Heyns’s  com¬ 
ments  are  probably  conditioned  by  his 
own  experiences  on  the  Berkeley 
campus,  it  is  equally  probable  that  his 
analysis  rings  tine  for  many  observers  on 
many  campuses.  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  the  climate  at  our  campus  is 
“poisoned,”  but  neither  would  it  be 
accurate  to  say  that  there  is  no  distrust, 
suspicion,  or  mutual  disparagement.  In 
my  experience,  wherever  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  administration  share  common 
concerns  —  in  such  questions  as  develop¬ 
ment  of  building  plans  and  programs, 
involvement  of  students  in  the  work  of 
faculty  committees,  discussion  of  advis¬ 
ing  and  disciplinary  policies,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  enterprises,  moment¬ 
ous  as  well  as  trivial  —  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  posture  somewhat  different  from 


that  recommended  by  Heyns;  “the  pos¬ 
ture  of  mutual  faith  and  respect  neces¬ 
sary  to  learning.” 

Part  of  the  problem  stems  from  our 
size.  We  do  not  really  know  one  another, 
nor  do  we  always  possess  either  a  clear 
conception  of  university  structure  or  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  work  being 
carried  on  by  individual  students,  stu¬ 
dent  groups,  faculty  committees,  and 
administrative  offices.  It  would  be  pre¬ 
posterous  to  set  Student  Affairs  before 
you  as  the  panacea  for  all  our  ills,  but 
it  is,  as  you  will  see,  an  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  accurate,  objective  information 
about  matters  of  concern  to  us  all. 
Hopefully,  it  will  supplement  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  of  The  Daily  Illini  and  the 
numerous  college,  department,  and  resi¬ 
dence  newsletters  in  providing  you  with 
the  material  necessary  to  thoughtful 
analysis  of  our  problems  and  to  im¬ 
provement  of  our  scholarly  community. 


Keep  Your  Christmas  Presents! 

To  be  sure  that  his  Christmas  presents 
still  belong  to  him  when  the  second 
semester  begins,  each  student  should  un¬ 
load  his  car  as  soon  as  he  returns  to 
campus,  says  Thomas  Morgan,  security 
officer.  Leaving  a  car  parked  all  night 
with  clothes  hanging  in  the  back  may 
prove  too  tempting  to  someone  else,  he 
says. 

.  .  .  AND  OTHER  THINGS 

To  prevent  the  loss  of  money,  bill¬ 
folds,  jewelry,  and  other  valuables  from 
lockers  —  particularly  at  Men’s  Old 
Gym  —  Joseph  Blaze,  supervisor  of  se¬ 
curity  and  traffic,  recommends  that  each 
student  keep  his  locker  locked  at  all 
times,  even  while  he  is  taking  a  shower. 
Blaze  also  suggests  that  students  report 
any  suspicious  or  unusual  loiterer  in  the 
locker  room  to  the  towel  room 
attendant. 


Nairobi  Appointment 

Vice  President  Eldon  L.  Johnson 
has  been  appointed  to  a  two-year  term 
on  the  governing  council  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  who  joined  the  UI  staff  August  1, 
has  had  wide  experience  in  international 
education  programs,  working  as  con¬ 
sultant  with  the  University  of  Nigeria, 
university  development  in  Trinidad,  and 
establishment  of  the  University  of 
Malawi  in  Nyasaland. 

LJnion  Adds  Dining  Space; 

Improves  Service 

Students  who  regularly  eat  lunch  in 
the  Illini  Union  can  look  forward  to 
somewhat  less  crowded  conditions 
when  the  current  remodeling  is  finished. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  Snack  Bar 
should  be  completed  —  with  a  warm 


Old  English  decor,  new  serving  equip¬ 
ment,  and  faster  service. 

Students  who  carry  their  lunches  and 
want  supplementary  foods  should  find 
the  new  Vending  Service  Dining  Room 
especially  useful.  It  will  seat  180,  and 
will  have  adequate  lighting  for  studying 
or  playing  cards. 

Waiter-service  dining  at  noon  will  be 
provided  in  the  Ballroom,  tripling  the 
present  capacity  of  the  Colonial  Room, 
which  will  be  used  for  private  luncheons 
at  noon  during  the  week. 

EATING,  STUDYING,  PLAYING  CARDS 

Earl  F.  Finder,  director  of  the  Illini 
Union,  calls  the  studying,  card  playing, 
and  visiting  that  often  occurs  over  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  snack  “a  significant  facet  of 
the  educational  process.”  While  encour¬ 
aging  students  and  faculty  to  use  the 
Union  dining  areas  for  these  purposes, 
he  hopes  they  will  minimize  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  crowded  noon  period. 

Persons  who  can  come  before  or  after 
the  12:00  noon  to  12:30  p.m.  peak  will 
have  less  trouble  finding  seats. 

Senate  Travel  Bureau 
Offers  Low  Fares 

Students  may  obtain  surprisingly  low 
air  fares  on  charter  and  group  flights 
during  the  school  year  and  next  summer, 
through  the  Student  Senate  Travel 
Bureau.  Christmas  vacation  flights  are 
scheduled  for  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Denver;  round  trip 
fare  from  Champaign  to  New  York  is 
$73. 

Information  is  available  from  the 
bureau  offices,  298A  Illini  Union,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  from  2:00  to  5:00 
p.m. 


Traffic  Suggestions  ? 

Any  student  who  has  worthwhile  sug¬ 
gestions  about  campus  transportation, 
traffic,  and  parking  should  get  in  touch 
with  members  of  a  new  committee 
studying  the  problems  and  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  what  to  do  about 
them.  Ellis  Danner,  professor  of  high¬ 
way  engineering,  department  of  civil 
engineering,  chairs  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  Campus  Transportation  and 
Traffic  Committee. 

Undergraduate  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  George  N.  Gilkerson,  senior 
in  accounting,  and  Craig  II.  Greenwood, 
junior  in  chemistry,  both  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Lambda.  Graduate  students  are 
Thomas  Maguire,  education,  and  Allen 
Pearson,  political  science. 

Concerned  with 
Nondiscrimination 

Students  who  would  like  to  seek  in¬ 
formation,  register  complaints,  or  ask 
questions  about  nondiscrimination  in 
housing  are  urged  to  check  with  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Housing  Review  Committee. 

Committee  members  are:  Eugene 
Scoles,  chairman,  231  Law,  333-1323; 
Norton  Bedford,  302  Commerce,  333- 
3688;  Robert  Eubanks,  323  Engineering 
Hall,  333-2465;  Sheldon  Plager,  239 
Law,  333-3098;  Stanley  Rahn,  420  Stu¬ 
dent  Services,  333-0613;  Herbert  Sterrett, 
134  Univensity  Press,  333-0956;  and 
Paul  Weichsel,  377  Altgeld  Hall, 
333-0407. 

Financial  Aid 

Students  can  still  apply  for  financial 
aid  for  the  current  school  year  at  the 
office  of  undergraduate  scholarships. 
Room  107,  707  S.  Sixth  St.  (Lando 


Place),  Champaign.  Financial  need  is 
the  most  important  factor  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Opportunity  Grant  funds  which 
are  still  available.  These  grants  can 
range  from  $800  down  to  $200  per  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

The  office  invites  any  student  who  has 
been  approved  for  a  large  loan  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibility  of  replacing  part 
of  the  loan  with  one  of  these  grants. 

•  Veterans  who  served  over  181  days, 
part  of  it  after  January  31,  1955,  may 
be  eligible  for  Veterans  Educational 
Benefits.  Details  are  available  through 
the  offices  at  707  S.  Sixth  St. 

•  Information  about  loans  is  available 
from  Bruce  B.  Kelly,  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  students,  346  Student  Services 
Building. 

VIP  Grows 

During  the  year  since  it  was  started 
in  the  fall  of  1965,  membership  in  Vol¬ 
unteer  Illini  Projects  has  grown  from  3 
to  over  400.  The  VIP  program  includes 
tutoring,  counseling,  being  a  friend  to 
disadvantaged  children  .  .  .  teaching 
mentally  retarded  youngsters  simple 
skills  .  .  .  visiting  hospitalized  mental 
patients  .  .  .  helping  with  recreation 
programs  for  children  .  .  .  broadening 
the  social  and  cultural  scope  of  children 
.  .  .  visiting  elderly  persons. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  joining 
should  contact  the  group’s  adviser,  G.  F. 
Hatch,  assistant  dean  of  men,  110  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  phone  333-0480. 
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More  Classrooms  Scheduled 
for  Evening  Study 

In  response  to  a  Student  Senate  re¬ 
quest,  the  University  has  opened  more 
classrooms  for  students  to  use  for  study 
during  the  evening.  Room  numbers 
are:  Altgeld,  155,  159;  Armory,  147, 
148,  150;  M.E.  Building,  156,  160;  and 
David  Kinley  Hall,  106,  108,  122,  and 
123. 

These,  in  addition  to  three  previously 
reserved  rooms  in  Gregory  Hall  (217, 
219,  221),  will  be  open  Monday  through 
Saturday  from  7  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and 
Sunday  from  5  p.m.  to  10  p.m. — 
through  January  14. 

The  rooms  will  be  available  again 
about  February  20.  While  plans  are  to 
use  the  same  rooms  during  the  second 
semester,  if  this  becomes  impossible 
other  rooms  will  be  reserved. 

Students  must  observe  smoking  reg¬ 
ulations  (usually  posted  in  building 
corridors)  and  must  use  the  assigned 
rooms  only. 

Peltason  Named  Chancellor 

Jack  W.  Peltason,  43,  will  return  to 
campus  before  September  1  —  probably 
during  the  summer  —  as  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana.  He 
is  currently  vice-chancellor  for  academic 
affairs  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Irvine. 

When  he  left  the  University  to  go  to 
California  in  1964,  he  was  dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  was  on  the  political  science  faculty 
here  from  1951  to  1964. 

Dr.  Peltason  is  deeply  interested  in 
student  affairs.  During  a  two-day  visit 
here  in  November  —  his  first  trip  to 
campus  after  accepting  his  new  appoint¬ 
ment  —  he  met  informally  for  an  hour 
with  13  student  leaders,  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Student  Senate,  Pan- 
hellenic,  IFC,  YMCA,  MIA,  WISA, 
and  CSA. 


Negro  Medical  Scholarships 

March  1,  1967,  is  the  deadline  for 
Negro  men  to  apply  for  National  Medi- 
cal-Sloan  Foundation  Scholarships  for 
fall,  1967.  To  qualify,  a  student  must 
have  shown  outstanding  achievement  in 
college,  must  have  been  accepted  for 
admission  by  a  medical  school,  and  must 
be  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Information  and  registration  cards  are 
available  from  National  Medical  Fel¬ 
lowships,  Inc.,  5545  S.  University  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637.  Scholarships 
are  for  four  years. 

Musicians  Appear 
in  Free  Events 

Among  the  admission-free  concerts 
and  recitals  which  students  may  attend 
this  month  at  Smith  Music  Hall  are  the 
following: 

Jan.  8,  8  p.m.  Faculty:  Paul  Rolland, 
violin,  and  Howard  Karp,  piano. 
Jan.  10,  8  p.m.  Graduate:  Malcolm 
Bilson,  piano. 

Jan.  11,  8  p.m.  Graduate:  William 
Youhass,  percussion. 

Jan.  12,  11  a.m.  Student  composition. 
Jan.  14,  8  p.m.  Senior:  Julia  Hubbard, 
mezzo-soprano. 

Jan.  15,  8  p.m.  Walden  Quartet. 

CHAMBER  CHOIR 

The  Chamber  Choir  will  give  a  con¬ 
cert  Jan.  15  at  4  p.m.  at  the  University 
Place  Christian  Church.  Robert  Scholz 
will  conduct. 

University  Buys  New  Buses 

Wheelchair  students  will  soon  be  rid¬ 
ing  in  four  1967  model  buses  recently 
ordered  by  the  University  to  replace 
three  old  buses.  New  buses  had  been 
ordered  from  a  different  firm  some  time 
ago,  but  it  was  unable  to  furnish  vehicles 
that  would  meet  the  specifications  of  the 
rehabilitation  division. 


Sachem  and  Torch 
Distribute  Survival  Kits 

Members  of  Sachem  and  Torch, 
junior  men’s  and  women’s  honoraries, 
will  distribute  this  year’s  student  sur¬ 
vival  kits  on  January  12  and  13,  from  a 
large  van  parked  on  Wright  Street.  To 
claim  his  kit,  each  student  should  take 
to  the  van  the  card  notifying  him  that 
someone  has  purchased  a  kit  for  him. 

The  Wright  Street  location  was  chosen 
because  about  98  out  of  100  under¬ 
graduate  students  will  pass  this  point 
during  the  two-day  period,  says  Mrs. 
Mary  Lou  Filbey,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mothers  Association,  sponsors  of  the 
survival  kit  project.  Mrs.  Filbey  would 
also  like  students  to  know  that  delays 
in  the  mail  may  well  have  prevented 
some  mothers  from  receiving  notice 
about  the  kits  in  time  to  order. 


Study  Student  Orientation 

Student  and  faculty  members  of  the 
New  Student  Week  Committee  are 
studying  the  program  for  new  students, 
including  findings  from  evaluation  forms 
distributed  among  freshman  women. 
Subcommittees  are  planning  new  stu¬ 
dent  week  and  convocation  programs  for 
February  and  September  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  orientation  program. 

Committee  members  will  welcome 
questions  and  ideas  about  current  and 
future  new-student  orientation  programs. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Charles 
Warwick,  assistant  director  of  admissions 
and  records.  Administration  Building. 
Student  members  are  Geraldine  Parr, 
a  junior  in  LAS,  who  lives  in  the 
Lincoln  Avenue  Residence  Hall,  and 
Robert  Vercler,  an  engineering  senior, 
of  Oglesby  Hall.  Other  members  are 
Roger  Applebee,  William  Bain,  Robert 
Bohl,  Dorothy  Clark,  Gaylord  Hatch, 
Mary  Kinnick,  Lorraine  Trebilcock, 
Priscilla  Tyler,  and  Warren  Willis. 


IFC  Receives  Award 

On  December  3,  the  Interfraternity 
Council  here  was  named  No.  1  in  the 
nation  for  systems  with  30  chapters  or 
more  on  campus.  Illinois  was  runner-up 
to  Memphis  State  for  designation  as 
No.  1  for  all  sizes. 

The  award  is  based  on  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  scholarship,  campus  activities, 
and  service  to  fraternity,  community, 
and  university.  During  the  last  school 
year,  the  Illinois  IFC  reorganized  a 
fraternity;  contributed  over  $2,000  to 
scholarship  funds;  provided  community 
services  such  as  clothing  drives,  blood 
drives,  and  Christmas  projects;  and 
placed  a  new  impetus  on  the  need  for 
better  scholarship. 

G.  Irvin  Lipp  (senior  in  agriculture), 
IFC  president,  accepted  the  award  at  a 
banquet  in  New  Orleans.  A  few  days 
later  Ronald  J.  Broida  (law),  IFC 
president  last  year,  presented  the  award 
to  the  University. 

From  My  Viewpoint 

By  Carl  W.  Knox,  Dean  of  Men 

Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
a  nation  ever  placed  so  much  faith  in 
the  mind  of  man.  Such  a  claim  may 
be  supported  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
legislation.  The  greatest  resource  which 
a  nation  can  have  is  an  intelligent  citi¬ 
zenry  capable  of  making  informed  de¬ 
cisions,  capable  of  creating  essential  pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  capable  of  mastering  the 
enigma  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 

We  now  have  the  most  capable  group 
of  undergraduate  students  ever  to  attend 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Class  rank¬ 
ings,  predictive  test  scores,  and  current 
records  of  scholastic  attainments  testify 
to  this  fact.  The  percentage  of  academic 
failures  has  grown  progressively  smaller 
for  the  past  few  years.  There  are  re¬ 
markable  library  resources,  excellent  lab¬ 
oratory  facilities,  and  a  broad  diversity 
of  academic  offerings  for  students  to 


Education  5th  in  Research 

A  Columbia  University  poll  of  46 
deans  and  research  coordinators  of  edu¬ 
cation  schools  recently  ranked  the  UI 
College  of  Education  fifth  nationally 
among  those  “doing  the  best  research.” 
The  first  four  were  Stanford,  Wisconsin, 
Chicago,  and  Harvard. 

Publications 

•  Oscar  Lewis,  anthropology  profes¬ 
sor,  recently  appeared  on  the  “Today” 
TV  show,  to  discuss  his  new  book.  La 
Vida:  A  Puerto  Rican  Family  in  the 
Culture  of  Poverty — San  Juan  and 
New  York.  The  New  York  Times  book 
reviewer  calls  La  Vida  “unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  important  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  this  year 
[1966].” 

•  The  College  of  Engineering  an¬ 
nounces  publication  in  1967  of  Men 
and  Ideas  in  Engineering:  Twelve 
Stories  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
a  book  to  tell  about  some  major  re¬ 
search  projects  of  the  century,  including 
some  still  in  progress. 


draw  upon.  Free  lectures,  concerts,  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  debates  are  commonplace 
occurrences  on  campus. 

A  major  justification  for  the  existence 
of  this  University  rests  with  its  students. 
In  the  late  1800’s  the  student  battalion 
from  this  then  small,  struggling  Univer¬ 
sity  stood  guard  duty  following  the  great 
Chicago  fire.  The  statewide  visibility 
which  they  furnished  improved  legisla¬ 
tive  relationships,  and  fiscal  support  im¬ 
proved  greatly. 

History  also  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
early  presidents  wanted  to  change  the 
name  of  that  landmark  stream  of  water 
which  courses  its  way  under  and  through 
the  College  of  Engineering.  However, 
students  did  not  accept  the  name  Silver 
Creek,  and  to  this  day  it’s  known  as  the 
Boneyard.  What  I’m  really  trying  to  say 
is  that  students  have  always  been  a  vital 
part  of  the  University  scene. 

As  an  adjunct  of  the  dean  of  students’ 
staff,  personnel  in  the  dean  of  men’s  office 
want  to  help  undergraduate  men  succeed 
in  the  University;  they  want  to  help  by 
really  trying  to  listen,  by  sharing  sug¬ 
gestions,  and,  on  occasion,  by  referring 
them  to  other  University  resources.  At 
our  offices  in  110  Student  Services  and 
in  174  Weston  Hall,  the  latchstrings  are 
out.  We  cannot  promise  satisfaction  or 
money  back  .  .  .  but  we  can  assure  you 
that  the  relationship  will  be  as  open  and 
honest  as  we  know  how  to  make  it. 


Where  Students  Live 


1956 

1961 

1966 

SINGLE  STUDENTS 

Undergraduates 

Residence  halls 

3216 

6804 

9534 

Private  approved 

3533 

3595 

3437 

Fraternities  or 

sororities 

3773 

3871 

3907 

Uncertified 

2234 

1324 

2092 

Graduates 

Residence  halls 

58 

602 

1049 

Private  approved 

227 

154 

136 

Uncertified 

1034 

1421 

2141 

MARRIED  STUDENTS 

University  owned 

813 

743 

734 

Privately  owned 

2564 

2677 

3574 

Florentine  Compliments 
American  Students 

Praising  American  students  in  Italy 
for  their  help  during  the  floods  there, 
the  deputy  mayor  of  Florence  said  that, 
though  there  were  only  a  few  hundred 
of  them,  they  seemed  to  be  thousands. 
One  such  young  student  there  wrote 
friends  back  home  that  he  felt  “a  real 
sense  of  involvement  ...  a  terrible 
sense  of  loss,  sort  of  personal.  .  .  .” 

Meanwhile,  UI  students  joined  others 
in  the  U.S.  campaigning  to  raise  money 
to  help  restore  art  damaged  in  the 
floods.  One  local  event  was  a  benefit 
piano  concert  in  early  December,  played 
by  Soulima  Stravinsky,  professor  of 
music.  Members  of  Alpha  Xi  chapter 
of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia,  national 
music  honorary  for  men,  accepted  con¬ 
tributions  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Committee  to  Restore  Italian  Art. 


Weller  Heads  Regional  CRIA 

When  the  Arno  River  last  fall  burst 
into  its  worst  flood  in  over  500  years, 
it  swept  along  with  it  into  the  city  of 
Florence  huge  amounts  of  mud  and 
crude  oil  from  broken  tanks.  Some 
1300  works  of  art  —  many  of  them 
masterpieces  —  suffered  serious  damage. 

A  national  Committee  to  Rescue 
Italian  Art  has  formed  in  this  country 
to  collect  funds  to  help  repair  the 
damage.  One  of  two  regional  commit¬ 
tees  in  Illinois  is  at  the  University,  with 
Allen  Weller,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  serving  as  chair¬ 
man.  Tax-deductible  contributions  for 
CRIA  can  be  sent  to  him  at  110  Archi¬ 
tecture  Building. 


Introducing  the  Educational  Policy 

By  C.  A.  Wert,  Committee  Chairman 

In  the  year  1900  the  catalog  listed 
such  courses  as  Telegraphy,  and  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  —  list¬ 
ings  which  have  long  since  disappeared. 
The  School  of  Music  then  numbered  6 
on  its  faculty,  and  gave  the  single  degree 
Bachelor  of  Music.  Now  it  has  a  faculty 
of  nearly  100,  and  awards  6  separate 
degrees.  Courses  in  mathematics  have 
grown  from  20  at  that  time  to  141  now. 

And  the  change  continues.  .  .  .  Nearly 
60  separate  education  proposals  came 
before  the  Faculty  Senate  last  year. 

Since  that  body,  by  statute,  has  vested 
in  it  overall  faculty  control  of  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  its  approval  is  required 
before  a  proposed  change  or  addition 
can  become  effective.  Final  control,  of 
course,  resides  in  the  board  of  trustees, 
but  rarely  does  that  group  not  accept 
and  approve  a  recommendation  of  the 
senate. 

A  senate  of  some  1,200  members  (all 
the  full  professors,  deans  of  colleges, 
deans  or  directors  of  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  heads  and  chairmen  of  de¬ 
partments)  is  too  unwieldy  to  consider 
proposals  in  all  their  detail,  so  it  dele¬ 
gates  such  responsibility  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Educational  Policy.  This  group 
of  about  a  dozen  members  is  elected  by 
the  senate  for  staggered  terms  of  three 
years  each. 

•  Our  work  is  extremely  varied.  Dur- 


Committee 

ing  the  past  year,  for  example,  we  have 
considered  matters  ranging  from  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  humanities  sequence  for 
students  in  men’s  P.E.,  to  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  meteorology,  to  two  statements 
to  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
concerning  the  role  of  the  University  in 
higher  education  in  the  state. 

Some  proposals  originate  in  the  com¬ 
mittee;  others  come  from  departments 
or  colleges,  and  still  others  from  orga¬ 
nized  groups  or  individuals.  Most  pro¬ 
posals  for  change  come  ultimately  from 
individual  faculty  members. 

Students  also  have  access  to  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  Senate  through  this  committee. 
They  may  submit  proposals  either 
through  me,  as  committee  chairman,  or 
through  Provost  Lyle  FI.  Lanier.  One 
such  proposal  —  a  Student  Senate  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  a  limited  pass-fail 
option  be  initiated  —  was  made  part  of 
a  study  of  the  entire  University  grading 
system. 

For  several  years  students  have  had  a 
voice  in  committee  deliberations  through 
an  undergraduate  member  added  to  the 
committee  at  the  request  of  the  Student 
Senate.  Some  students  have  been  valu¬ 
able  members,  others  not.  A  recognized 
organization  representing  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  could  also  request  that  one  of  its 
members  serve  on  the  committee. 

Much  of  the  work  connected  with  cur- 


Charles  A.  Wert,  professor  of  physical  metal¬ 
lurgy,  and  acting  head  of  the  department  of 
mining,  metallurgy,  and  petroleum  engineer¬ 
ing.  He  left  the  University  of  Chicago  staff  in 
1950  to  join  the  metallurgy  staff  here.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  informal  faculty-student  association 
outside  the  classroom,  and  in  the  importance 
of  good  relationships  between  students  and 
their  academic  advisers. 

As  chairman  of  a  major  committee,  he  feels 
it  is  important  for  students  —  undergraduate 
and  graduate  —  to  participate  in  such  com¬ 
mittees.  Students  must  recognize,  though,  that 
not  every  meeting  produces  something  mo¬ 
mentous,  he  says,  pointing  out  that  faculty 
members  may  frequently  be  bored  with  the 
proceedings  too.  (Photo  by  Robert  B.  Sinclair) 

riculum  and  program  modification  is 
tedious  and  drab.  Some  is  exciting  and 
fun.  Most  of  it  seems  necessary  if  we 
are  to  keep  a  reasonable  semblance  of 
order  in  this  educational  activity  in¬ 
volving  some  40,000  people. 


Underground  Library  Wins  Award 

One  of  seven  national  design  awards 
has  gone  to  the  underground  undergrad¬ 
uate  library  now  being  constructed  un¬ 
der  the  south  mall.  The  new  section,  to 
be  connected  by  tunnel  with  the  main 
Library,  will  have  many  small  seating 
areas  instead  of  a  few  large  ones.  Al¬ 
most  two  thirds  of  the  seating  will  be  in 
individual  carrels. 


WILL  Presents  Opera 

University  radio  station  WILL-FM 
is  broadcasting  another  season  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Saturdays  at  1  p.m.  This 
year’s  broadcasts  originate  at  the  Met’s 
new  home  at  the  Lincoln  Center  in  New 
York. 

Scheduled  for  the  near  future  are: 
Jan.  7 — -“Die  Fledermaus”;  Jan.  14  — 
“Die  Meistersinger’’;  Jan.  21 — “Lohen¬ 
grin”;  Jan.  28  —  “Don  Giovanni”;  and 
Feb.  4  — ■  “La  Boheme.” 


More  Women  on  Campus 

This  semester  there  are  more  than 
twice  as  many  women  on  campus  as 
there  were  ten  years  ago.  While  gradu¬ 
ate  women  account  for  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  increase,  undergraduate  women 
show  a  90.9%  increase  over  1956,  while 
undergraduate  men  increased  11.6%. 
Women  now  form  over  a  third  (36.2%) 
of  the  undergraduate  student  body, 
while  in  1956  they  made  up  only  a 
fourth  (25.5%)  of  it. 

RESIDENCE  HALL  COUNSELORS 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  16 
part-time  counselors  in  the  women’s 
residence  halls;  now  there  are  78,  most 
of  them  master’s  degree  candidates. 
They  have  attended  71  different  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  located  in  20  states 
and  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Mexico. 
Several  have  studied  abroad  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  or  an  academic  year,  and  others 
have  participated  in  Vista,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  similar  projects. 


Veterans  Study 

More  than  225,000  veterans  are  re¬ 
ceiving  benefits  under  the  new  GI  Bill 
of  Rights.  Of  these,  80  percent  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  colleges  and  universities,  says 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Concern  Expressed 
About  Cyclists 

Motorcycles  are  twice  as  dangerous  as 
cars,  says  the  National  Observer,  com¬ 
menting  on  last  year’s  death  rate.  The 
newspaper  goes  on  to  say  that  one  study 
found  that  20%  of  injured  motorcyclists 
were  riding  for  the  first  or  second  time, 
and  that  70%  were  riding  rented  or  bor¬ 
rowed  vehicles. 

On  this  campus,  as  on  others  across 
the  country,  people  are  concerned  about 
accidents  involving  motorcycles  and 
motor  scooters.  Joseph  Blaze,  supervi.sor 
of  security  and  traffic,  says  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  people  will  give  a  hundred  ideas 
as  to  why  they  like  or  dislike  cycles  and 


scooters.  “The  cold  facts,”  he  says,  are 
these: 

•  They  are  relatively  cheap  to  own 
and  operate. 

•  They  offer  rapid  transportation. 

•  They  require  little  garage  space. 

•  They  are  popular. 

•  They  are  capable  of  surprisingly 
high  speeds  and,  when  operated  by  in¬ 
experienced  or  careless  drivers,  become 
extremely  dangerous. 

•  They  are  not  easy  for  automobile 
drivers  to  see,  being  small  and  compact 
—  and  thus  are  susceptible  to  being 
run  over. 

•They  can  become  “an  infernal  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  driving  the  average 
person  to  distraction”  —  if  not  muffled 
properly  or  if  in  the  hands  of  a 
“cowboy.” 

Mr.  Blaze  reports  that,  of  66  motor 
vehicle  accidents  reported  to  University 
police  early  this  semester,  100  vehicles 
were  involved,  24  of  them  motorcycles. 
Of  the  51  persons  injured  in  those  ac¬ 
cidents,  however,  24  were  either  cyclists 
or  passengers  on  cycles. 

While  urging  cyclists  to  recognize 
how  vulnerable  they  are  and  to  be 
cautious,  Mr.  Blaze  also  asks  that  “the 
rest  of  us  —  who  walk,  ride  bikes,  or 
drive  cars  —  be  aware  that  we  have  a 
new  playmate  on  the  streets;  let’s  grant 
him  the  same  care  and  courtesy  we 
expect  from  him.” 

NOISE 

“No  one,”  says  Mr.  Blaze,  “including 
most  cycle  riders,  is  responsible  for  the 
traffic  din  a  cyclist  can  generate,  except 
the  character  who  either  does  not  have 
a  muffler  on  his  cycle  or  has  one  that 
does  not  work.”  He  says  the  noise 
problem  is  a  major  reason  for  cycle 
parking  lots  not  being  located  close  to 
classroom  buildings.  “Instructors  simply 
cannot  compete  with  motorcycles  wind¬ 
ing  up  outside  their  windows,”  he  says. 
While  tickets  have  been  and  will  be 
issued  to  violators  of  the  muffler  law, 
Mr.  Blaze  says  the  rider  himself  is  the 
only  one  who  can  eliminate  the  nuisance. 

“Obviously  something  must  be  done,” 
he  says,  “to  curtail  the  cycle  accidents 
and  to  abate  the  noise.  Various  state 
and  federal  agencies  have  proposed 
stringent  restrictions;  some  universities 
have  banned  motorcycle  use  on  campus. 
If  motorcyclists  do  not  conform  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  they  may 
be  faced  with  some  harsh  restrictions.” 

“It  seems  foolish,”  he  continues,  “to 
have  a  small  percentage  of  cyclists  force 
an  ugly  image  on  the  entire  group.” 

•  Single  copies  of  a  safety  booklet. 


“Motorcycles  in  the  United  States,”  are 
available  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  800  N.  Quincy  St.,  Tower 
Bldg.,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

Students  to  Study  in  France 

Some  30  juniors  in  architecture  will 
leave  early  in  February  to  begin  a  se¬ 
mester’s  study  in  France.  They  will  be 
based  at  a  chateau  in  southern  France, 
where  they  will  take  essentially  the  same 
course  work  they  would  take  here,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  will  be  able  to  study  at 
first  hand  hundreds  of  significant  exam¬ 
ples  of  architecture,  old  and  new. 

J.  H.  Swing,  department  chairman, 
reports  enthusiastic  student  response  to 
the  program  —  causing  the  department 
to  try  to  make  room  for  two  more  stu¬ 
dents  than  originally  intended. 

Gabriel  Guevrekian,  Harold  Young, 
and  Benjamin  Harnish  are  the  faculty 
members  who  will  teach  in  the  program. 
Prof.  Guevrekian  lived  in  France  a 
number  of  years,  and  speaks  fluent 
French. 

Students  will  pay  their  own  living 
costs  —  approximately  the  same  as  here 
—  plus  travel  and  personal  expenses. 
Private  gifts  to  the  department  will  take 
care  of  transportation  of  staff  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  studio. 

•  The  French  department  also  hopes 
to  sponsor  a  program  in  France,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fall.  Under  its  plan,  a  max¬ 
imum  of  40  students  —  mostly  juniors 
and  majors  in  French  or  French  educa¬ 
tion  —  would  spend  the  academic  year 
in  Rouen,  taking  a  full  year  of  classwork 
in  advanced  literature,  advanced  lan¬ 
guage,  and  civilization.  They  would 
board  with  French  families,  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  cultural  trips  and  visits. 

Foreign  Students 
Come  from  Many  Nations 

Students  on  this  campus  represent 
some  80  to  85  nations,  with  all  their 
varying  customs,  characteristics,  politics, 
government  regulations,  and  education. 
Personnel  in  the  foreign  student  affairs 
office  help  these  students  solve  their  own 
unique  problems,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
problems  common  to  all  students. 

H.  J.  Caquelin,  assistant  director  of 
the  office,  offers  some  advice  to  advisers: 
“Learn  to  listen.”  Mr.  Caquelin  serves 
after  hours  as  faculty  adviser  to  five  for¬ 
eign  student  organizations  —  Moslem 
Students  Association,  Cuban  Student  As¬ 
sociation,  Colombian  Student  Associa¬ 
tion,  Organization  of  Arab  Students,  and 
the  Association  of  International  Stu¬ 
dents. 


New  Visiting  Professors 

•  Patrick  J.  G.  Grant,  visiting  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  English,  will  be  on 
campus  for  the  second  semester.  He 
comes  from  the  University  of  Sussex, 
England,  where  he  has  been  a  student 
since  1964.  He  is  25  years  old,  received 
his  B.A.  from  Queen’s  University  of 
Belfast,  North  Ireland,  in  1964. 

•  Patricia  V.  Johnston,  visiting  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  food  science  for  six 
months,  came  from  University  College, 
London,  where  she  has  been  honorary 
lecturer  in  the  anatomy  department. 
She  is  no  newcomer  to  the  campus, 
having  received  her  graduate  degrees 
here,  where  she  also  served  as  assistant 
professor  from  1959  to  1961. 

SPIR  Hopes  to  Show 
Kennedy  Movie  on  Campus 

Mel  Abrams,  law  student  and  gradu¬ 
ate  fellow  for  the  Student  Project  for 
International  Relations,  says  chances 
are  good  that  UI  students  will  be  able 
to  see  “Years  of  Lightning  —  A  Day  of 
Drums”  on  campus  in  the  early  spring. 
This  is  the  documentary  film  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  created  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  for  showing 
in  foreign  countries.  Normally  it  is  not 
legal  for  USIA  productions  to  be  shown 
in  this  country,  but  a  special  act  of 
Congress  released  this  one  for  public 
distribution. 

Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  Mr.  Abrams  says  he  has 
been  assured  that  Illinois  will  be  first  in 
line  when  the  film  is  available  for  cam¬ 
pus  showings. 

•  In  another  SPIR  activity,  Mr. 
Abrams  participated  in  a  week-long  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  which  convened  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Puerto  Rico  in  December.  This 
was  the  fifth  annual  convention  on 
Latin-American  Affairs,  the  first  at 
which  the  University  of  Illinois  has  been 
represented. 

Mr.  Abrams  hopes  to  present  soon  a 
program  on  the  convention,  with  color 
slides,  for  SPIR  and  others  who  are 
interested. 

In  the  Dorms 

At  Weston  Hall,  President  David 
Luck,  junior  in  journalism,  and  Scho¬ 
lastic  Chairman  Robert  Relihan,  LAS 
sophomore,  have  inaugurated  a  series  of 
informal  discussions.  Father  Michael 
Real,  assistant  at  St.  John’s  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  appeared  as  the  first 


guest.  He  and  the  Weston  residents  dis¬ 
cussed  modern  theology  and  situation 
ethics.  “Everyone  left  the  discussion 
talking  about  it,”  said  Larry  Scott,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Weston’s  satirical  publication.  The 
Quirk,  “and  that’s  what  we  hoped  would 
happen.” 

Other  guests  have  been  Gaylord 
Hatch,  assistant  dean  of  men,  and 
Stanton  Millet,  dean  of  students.  All 
discussions  are  in  the  head  resident’s 
apartment. 

•  Among  first-semester  activities  at 
Lincoln  Avenue  Residence  hall,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Mary  E.  Staat,  head  resident, 
were:  a  sidewalk  carnival  and  dance 
one  evening;  an  interfaith  panel  discus¬ 
sion  featuring  Rabbi  Nathan  Gaynor  of 
Hillel,  Rev.  James  R.  Hine  of  McKinley 
Foundation,  and  Father  McDermott  of 
Newman  Club;  a  political  discussion 
conducted  by  Lee  Mortenson,  LAS 
sophomore,  and  A1  Tisdahl,  law  student, 
respectively  of  the  Young  Republican 
and  Young  Democrat  clubs  on  campus; 
a  talk  and  slides  presented  by  Peace 
Corps  members;  physical  exercises  con¬ 
ducted  four  times  a  week  by  two  P.E. 
instructors;  and  the  language  program, 
in  which  instructors  —  one  German,  two 
French,  and  two  Spanish  —  come  to  the 
dorm  twice  a  week  to  talk  with  students 
who  have  signed  up  for  the  respective 
language  tables. 

Never  on  Wednesday 

Under  a  new  creative  study  experi¬ 
ment  beginning  this  month  at  Emory 
University,  students  do  not  have  classes 
on  Wednesday.  Going  to  classes  five 
days  a  week  is  “just  too  much,”  says 
Emory’s  dean.  “We  overteach  students,” 
he  continues,  and  “don’t  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  digest,  to  work  on  their 
own.” 

He  predicts  that  students  will  use 
their  class-free  day  in  one  of  three  ways: 
Some  will  read  poetry  or  novels,  paint, 
listen  to  music,  or  talk  creatively;  some 
will  work  on  assignments;  and  some  will 
sleep  —  “and  these  students  are  asleep 
right  now,”  he  says. 

•  Emory’s  plan  should  sound  good  to 
two  exchange  students,  one  from  Keele 
College,  Staffordshire,  England,  and  the 
other  from  Swarthmore  College.  Re¬ 
porting  in  the  Swarthmore  paper  on  the 
differences  they  saw  between  the  two 
small  co-ed  liberal  arts  colleges,  the 
American  and  the  English  student  both 
said  that  Swarthmore’s  work  load  should 
be  lightened  to  encourage  creativity. 
They  thought  the  “relaxed  atmosphere” 
at  Keele  was  ideal  in  this  respect. 


Work  on  Plans  for 
Student  Information  Service 

The  office  of  the  dean  of  students  is 
working  on  plans  for  a  student  informa¬ 
tion  service.  Planners  hope  that  through 
this  service  students  will  be  able  to  find 
accurate  information  —  or  where  to  go 
and  who  to  see  to  find  it  —  about  Uni¬ 
versity  procedures  and  regulations. 

Students  Interested  in  Law 

The  news  bulletin  of  the  College  of 
Law  reports  that  a  larger-than-expected 
crowd  attended  a  pre-law  program  here 
December  10.  Some  250  undergradu¬ 
ates,  from  this  campus  and  others, 
listened  to  Jeffrey  O’Connell,  law  pro¬ 
fessor,  speak  —  and  then  they  asked 
questions  of  the  representatives  of  seven 
law  schools  who  were  present.  The  bul¬ 
letin  gives  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  to  third-year  law  students  Jay 
Miller  and  Rick  Friedman. 

UI  4th  in  Doctorates 

The  University  was  fourth  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  doctorate  degrees  awarded  in 
1964-65,  according  to  a  recent  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  report.  With  493, 
Illinois  followed  California  (Berkeley), 
Columbia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Only  about  one  in  ten  of  the  nation’s 
more  than  2,200  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  awarded  any  doctorates  at  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten-year  period  1955-56  to 
1964-65. 

YM-YW  Sponsor  USSR  Visit 

The  National  Student  YM-YW  will 
sponsor  the  tenth  annual  visit  to  the 
USSR  next  summer,  mid-June  to  late 
August.  This  will  be  a  study  tour  of 
four  major  areas,  along  with  two  weeks 
in  a  Soviet  student  camp,  for  an  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  $1,450. 

Also  open  for  summer  are  Y  projects 
in  South  America  and  Asia.  Details  on 
all  are  available  at  the  campus  YMCA. 

More  on  McNamara  at  Harvard 

While  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
national  publicity  concerning  the  200  or 
so  students  who  demonstrated  against 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  during 
his  recent  appearance  at  Harvard,  not 
much  has  been  said  about  the  2,700 
(out  of  4,900)  undergraduates  there 
who  reportedly  signed  a  petition  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  the  behavior  of  the  smaller 
group. 


Apologies  ...  or 
Diary  of  a  Newsletter 

Your  editor  would  like  to  apologize 
for  the  absurdly  late  date  on  which  you 
received  the  first  issue  of  Student  Affairs. 
Hopefully  the  same  set  of  circumstances 
will  not  combine  again  to  cause  such 
results. 

Some  21,300  copies  of  Student  Affairs 

—  printed,  folded,  and  sealed  for  mail¬ 
ing  —  arrived  at  the  mail  room  Decem¬ 
ber  2.  The  undergraduate  address  tapes 
were  not  waiting,  but  through  an  inter¬ 
office  misunderstanding  when  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  set  up,  the  fact  that  they  had 
not  been  ordered  was  not  discovered 
until  December  6.  Then  they  were  or¬ 
dered,  but  before  they  could  be  deliv¬ 
ered,  the  necessary  computer  broke 
down.  It  was  repaired,  and  the  tapes 
were  finished  on  December  12  .  .  .  but 
meanwhile  the  mail  room  machine 
which  puts  tape  to  publication  had  also 
broken  down. 

Even  with  the  help  of  men  and  parts 
flown  in  by  plane,  by  the  time  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  repaired  and  the  publications 
were  finally  mailed,  it  was  December  14 

—  two  weeks  late. 

Stanford  Fraternities  Split 

The  Stanford  University  chapter  of 
Sigma  Chi  has  voted  unanimously  to 
sever  its  ties  with  the  national  fraternity, 
ending  a  two-year  battle  over  de  facto 
discrimination.  This  is  the  third  Stan¬ 
ford  chapter  to  go  local  in  controversies 
over  membership  policy,  with  locals  of 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  and  Sigma  Nu  hav¬ 
ing  broken  off  in  1961  and  1962. 

Several  Stanford  fraternities,  how¬ 
ever,  have  accepted  Negro  members  and 
remained  within  their  nationals.  Con¬ 
trary  to  national  trends,  fraternity  mem¬ 
bership  at  Stanford  has  risen  during  the 
last  20  years. 

2nd  Semester  Registration 

Students  will  register  for  the  second 
semester  from  Thursday,  February  2,  to 
noon,  Saturday,  February  4.  They  will 
register  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
registration  published  in  the  “Spring 
Time  Table.” 

A  student  who  has  advance  enrolled 
will  receive  registration  instructions 
through  the  mail,  along  with  his  student 
schedule.  A  student  who  has  not  ad¬ 
vance  enrolled  will  receive  his  instruc¬ 
tions  at  his  college  office  when  he  begins 
registration. 

Students  will  again  go  to  Huff  Gym 
to  sign  up  for  specific  sections  of  courses, 
while  they  will  complete  their  registra¬ 
tion  in  the  Armory. 
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Law  Applications  Double 


Can  Combine  Study  in 


Union  Features 


As  of  December  31,  the  College  of 
Law  had  received  329  applications  for 
admission  to  the  225  openings  in  the 
September,  1967,  class.  At  the  same 
time  last  year,  the  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  was  160.  The  total  number  for 
last  year  was  almost  1,200. 

“Student  Affairs” 

Goes  to  Grad  Students 

Beginning  with  this  issue.  Student 
Affairs  is  being  mailed  to  graduate  as 
well  as  undergraduate  students  on  the 
Urbana-Champaign  campus. 

Graduate  Students 
to  Meet 

Graduate  students  will  meet  to  orga¬ 
nize  their  recently  recognized  Graduate 
Student  Association  February  15  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  Room  314a  Illini  Union.  All 
graduate  students  are  invited  to  attend. 

About  50  graduates  have  been  active 
in  getting  the  association  started  and 
formally  recognized  by  the  Graduate 
College.  This  is  the  first  time  there  has 
been  any  sort  of  formal  campus-wide 
organization  of  graduate  students  here. 

At  the  meeting,  officers  hope  to  dis¬ 
cuss  plans  for  the  semester  and  a  new 
graduate  newsletter,  to  be  issued  by 
GSA,  as  well  as  formal  organizational 
procedures.  Jane  Phillips,  publicity 
chairman,  says  this  is  an  “issue-oriented 
group,”  and  that  they  will  also  discuss 
what  issues  they  might  take  up. 

Officers  are:  Paul  Theiss,  acting 
chairman;  Dorane  Polcrack,  secretary; 
and  acting  committee  chairmen  com¬ 
prising  the  executive  committee.  These 
include  Bruce  Wood,  research;  Suzanne 
Kurth,  social  activities;  Miss  Phillips; 
Bruce  Morrison,  philosophy  and  policy; 
Curt  Wagner,  recreation;  Tabib  Tadros, 
hnance  and  facilities;  and  Janice  Bear, 
committee  nominations. 


Science  and  Librarianship 

Sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who 
are  competent  and  interested  in  science, 
but  who  do  not  want  to  do  research, 
may  want  to  apply  for  a  special  training 
program  for  science  information  spe¬ 
cialists.  Persons  trained  and  knowledge¬ 
able  in  both  science  and  librarianship 
are  in  great  demand,  and  the  program 
has  National  Science  Foundation  funds 
to  support  selected  students  for  up  to 
three  years  ($700  a  year  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  $2,200  for  one  year  of 
graduate  study). 

Now  is  the  time  to  apply  for  next 
year.  Call  or  write  Dr.  Frances  B. 
Jenkins,  professor  of  library  science,  322 
Library,  333-3855,  or  Dr.  Frederick 
Sargent,  director  of  the  Center  for  Hu¬ 
man  Ecology,  1210  W.  California  St., 
Urbana,  333-4178. 

Teaching  Fellowships 

Primarily  of  interest  to  law  seniors  or 
graduate  students,  information  on  Latin- 
American  teaching  fellowships  for  the 
1967-68  academic  year  is  available  from 
James  Herget,  assistant  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law.  These  fellowships  carry 
substantial  financial  stipends. 

Scholarships  for  1967-68 

Some  120  students  receive  awards 
each  year  from  the  Bailey  Scholarship 
Fund.  The  Bailey  office,  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  YMCA,  is  accepting  applications 
now  through  March  15  for  scholarships 
for  the  1967-68  academic  year;  forms 
are  available  at  the  office. 

These  awards  are  primarily  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  good  academic  standing, 
leadership  record,  and  “evidence  of 
commitment  to  the  moral  and  religious 
dimension  of  life,”  who  need  financial 
assistance  beyond  their  own  earnings  and 
support  from  home. 


Foreign  Foods 

Students  and  their  guests  will  be  able 
to  sample  foods  of  international  flavor 
at  the  Illini  Union  again  this  year.  Dates 
and  countries  to  be  featured  are: 

Feb.  27  —  Brazil 

Mar.  21  —  Hungary 

Apr.  19  —  Iran 

May  24  —  France 

Meals  will  be  served  in  the  Illini 
Room  at  5:30,  6:00,  6:30,  and  7:00 
p.m.  For  advance  reservations,  call 
333-0690. 

Committees  to  Study 
Student  Life 

Dean  of  Students  Stanton  Millet  has 
set  up  several  staff  committees  to  study, 
on  a  continuing  basis,  various  aspects  of 
student  life  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations.  Chairmen  are  ap¬ 
pointing  students  to  the  committees  and 
subcommittees.  All  students  are  invited 
to  send  comments  and  recommendations 
for  committee  study  to  the  various 
chairmen. 

ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  Roger  Applebee,  associate 
dean  of  students. 

This  committee  is  studying  ways  in 
which  the  dean  of  students’  staff  can 
support  and  reinforce  academic  pro¬ 
grams,  and  emphasizing  academic  advis¬ 
ing,  course  work  and  general  educational 
programs  conducted  in  residence  halls, 
provision  for  study  facilities  in  student 
residences,  and  development  of  policies 
for  assignment  of  living  facilities  ac¬ 
cording  to  intellectual  interests. 

COMMUNICATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  John  Scouffas,  assistant 
dean  of  students. 

This  group  is  to  develop  effective 
communication  of  all  types  among  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  and  administration;  to 


encourage  appropriate  student  participa¬ 
tion  in  campus  affairs;  and  to  develop 
needed  information  services  for  students. 

EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

Chairman:  B.  L.  Meyerson,  director 
of  foreign  student  affairs. 

This  committee  is  concerned  with  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  transfer  students  and 
foreign  students,  in  addition  to  assign¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  “outside”  groups 
such  as  other  universities,  alumni, 
parents,  and  the  non-University  com¬ 
munity. 

RESIDENTIAL  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  K.  F.  Ijams,  assistant  dean 
of  men  and  assistant  housing  director. 

This  group  is  studying  student  life 
in  campus  area  residences,  private  or 
University-owned,  including  problems 
associated  with  “unapproved  housing,” 
and  recommendations  for  hall  assign¬ 
ment,  for  conduct  of  programs  in  the 
halls,  and  for  the  effective  coordination 
of  physical  facilities  with  these  pro¬ 
grams. 


University  to  Begin 

100th  Anniversary  Celebration 

Governor  Otto  Kerner  will  issue  proc¬ 
lamations  in  Springfield  on  February  28 
announcing  the  beginning  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Centennial  year.  After  that,  the 
celebration  will  be  in  full  swing,  with 
one  or  more  events  expected  to  take 
place  each  day  in  March,  April,  and 
May. 

The  observance  will  continue  until 
March  11,  1968,  when  it  will  close  with 
the  Centennial  Convocation.  Through¬ 
out  the  year  there  will  be  special  pro¬ 
grams  which  “should  touch  the  life  of 
every  student  and  every  staff  member,” 
says  Fred  H.  Turner,  Centennial  di¬ 
rector. 

He  promi.ses  that  efforts  will  be  made 
for  students  to  meet  informally  with 
distinguished  personalities  who  will  be 
coming  to  the  campus  to  speak  at  Cen¬ 
tennial  events.  A.sked  about  things  of 
special  interest  to  students,  he  said  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  specific 
occasions  and  say  they  will  be  of  most 


interest  to  students,  because  nearly  all 
events  will  involve  students,  as  well  as 
faculty  and  alumni. 

“Typical  of  the  things  which  we  think 
at  the  outset  will  be  of  interest  to  stu¬ 
dents,”  he  says,  “is  the  48-page  roto¬ 
gravure  section  on  the  University  which 
the  state’s  major  Sunday  papers  will 
carry  on  February  26.”  On  that  same 
date  there  will  be  a  statewide  showing 
of  a  new  TV  film,  “Host  of  Earnest 
Men.”  “This  is  a  contemporary  film,” 
says  Dean  Turner,  “and  students  will 
find  in  it  faculty  and  students  who  are 
their  friends.” 

SPEAKERS  OF  WORLD  &  NATION 

“Man  and  the  Multitude,”  a  sym¬ 
posium  to  be  sponsored  by  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  April  16 
to  21,  is  something  else  which  he  feels 
students  will  find  particularly  interest¬ 
ing,  as  it  will  involve  national  and  world 
figures  as  speakers.  He  says  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  want  to  add  Centennial  fea¬ 
tures  to  their  regular  activities,  and  to 
participate  in  the  many  outstanding 


From  My  Viewpoint 

By  Stanton  Millet,  Dean  of  Students 

The  importance  of  “residence”  in  ad¬ 
vanced  education  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
estimated.  In  1948,  when  I  entered  a 
very  small  liberal  arts  college,  campus 
extracurricular  life,  centered  in  the  dor¬ 
mitories  and  fraternities,  loomed  large 
as  a  shaping  force  in  education.  (And 
in  daily  affairs:  Freshmen  were  known 
as  “Rhynies,”  and  suffered  many  indig¬ 
nities.)  In  1967,  on  a  university  campus 
sixty  times  bigger,  I  see  no  reason  why 
social  and  intellectual  life  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  halls  should  be  less  rich  and 
valuable. 

I  believe  that  students  and  faculty 
ought  to  discuss,  at  some  length,  the 


problems,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and 
goals  of  residence  on  this  campus,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  halls.  And  we  might 
well  begin  by  exploring  the  composition 
of  the  halls  and  the  criteria  for  assign¬ 
ment  of  men  and  women  to  them. 

The  end,  of  course,  is  to  achieve  in 
each  hall  a  way  of  life  that  is  comfort¬ 
able  as  well  as  interesting,  that  is  both 
developed  and  regulated  by  the  residents 
themselves,  and  that  supports,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  the  life  of  the  larger 
academic  community.  At  present,  stu¬ 
dents  live  in  one  or  another  unit  by 
chance  as  often  as  by  choice.  The 
choices,  furthermore,  seem  to  be  based 
on  such  factors  as  location,  the  size  of 
the  rooms  or  lounges,  the  assumption 
that  the  unit  has  some  particular  identity 
or  social  tradition,  that  it  is  or  is  not 
coeducational,  that  the  food  is  better,  or 
simply  that  there  is  space  available  in  it. 

There  may  be  nothing  wrong  with 
this.  In  many  units,  a  degree  of  coher¬ 
ence  and  vitality  is  achieved  (I  think  of 
Busey  Hall,  and  of  Snyder’s  Dial-a- 
Carol  program),  but  by  and  large,  the 
achievement  is  in  spite  of  assignment 
policies,  not  because  of  them.  There 
may  be  more  rational  and  successful 
ways  to  group  residents,  while  still 
avoiding  the  gross  manipulation  of  in¬ 
dividuals  that  most  of  us  quite  properly 
fear. 

Among  a  great  many  interesting  cri¬ 


teria  for  assignment  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  recently  are  groupings  by  class 
(freshmen,  freshmen-sophomores, 
seniors-graduates) ;  by  educational  in¬ 
terest  (foreign  languages,  art,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  history,  for  instance,  or 
humanities  and  certain  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences);  by  academic  competence  (honors 
houses  or  halls);  and  by  general  interests 
(houses  or  halls  that  would  undertake 
fairly  extensive  programs  of  independent 
study  and  discussion,  for  example). 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  do  best 
to  start  slowly,  developing  new  ideas  in 
cooperation  with  the  residents  —  the 
men  and  women  who  are  most  directly 
involved,  and  who  presumably  know  the 
problems  best.  In  the  present  semester, 
several  existing  units  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  modest  “faculty 
associates”  programs.  In  September,  I 
expect  that  a  more  carefully  selected 
house  will  come  into  being  under  a  plan 
now  being  developed  by  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students. 

In  the  meantime,  staff  and  student 
committees  chaired  by  Deans  Roger  K. 
Applebee  and  Karl  Ijams  will  be  giving 
considerable  thought  to  the  problems 
and  possibilities.  If  individual  readers 
or  housing  units  have  comments  and 
suggestions  they  would  care  to  send 
either  to  these  chairmen  or  to  me,  they 
are  most  welcome  to  do  so.  There  is 
much  that  can  be  done. 


These  children  are  among  700  pre-schoolers  who  receive  a  freshly  baked  bun  and 
o  pint  of  CARE  milk  each  day  at  the  Red  Cross  center  of  Quito,  Ecuador.  CARE 
is  one  of  eleven  recipients  of  funds  collected  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Campus 
Chest  student  drive. 


Campus  Chest  Drive  to  Be  February  20-24 


events  already  filling  the  calendar  — 
concerts,  dramatic  productions,  displays, 
lectures,  conferences,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  programs,  other  things 
will  contribute  to  the  Centennial  atmo¬ 
sphere:  The  Illio  has  already  planned 
its  1967  book  around  the  Centennial 
theme.  .  .  .  The  Union  is  trying  to  give 
a  Centennial  touch  to  each  of  its  activi¬ 
ties.  .  .  .  The  Daily  Illini  plans  daily 
stories  covering  historical  and  contem¬ 
porary  activities.  .  .  .  Musical  organiza¬ 
tions  and  honor  societies  will  have  spe¬ 
cial  opportunities.  .  .  .  The  Class  of 
1967  is  considering  a  class  organization, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  to 
identify  and  perpetuate  its  position  as 
the  Centennial  Class.  .  .  . 

The  celebration  will  be  built  around 
five  major  events  —  the  first  being  the 
official  opening  in  Springfield.  Others 
will  be  Honors  Day,  May  5,  through 
Mother’s  Day  weekend;  the  Centennial 
Class  Commencement  June  17;  the  Wel¬ 
come  to  New  Students  September  24; 
and  the  final  one  in  March,  1968.  The 
latter  will  be  a  five-day  program  and 
will  attract  to  the  campus  representa¬ 
tives  of  colleges  and  universities  and 
learned  societies  from  all  over  the  world. 

ACADEME  IN;  CARNIVAL  OUT 

According  to  Dean  Turner  it  was 
agreed  at  the  outset  that  the  celebration 
should  be  largely  an  academic  program, 
with  Centennial  features  added  wherever 
possible  “to  all  regular  ongoing  Univer¬ 
sity  activities.”  Carnival-like  features 
usually  part  of  such  celebrations  have 
been  omitted,  and  the  program  now 
planned  shapes  up  as  one  which  he  says 
students,  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni  can 
all  participate  in  and  enjoy. 

“The  program  as  it  stands  today  is 
the  product  of  the  work  of  many  people 
who  have  assisted  in  establishing  the 
events,”  he  says,  and  he  names  Richard 
Anderson,  engineering  senior,  as  one  of 
the  faithful  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  Centennial.  The 
Student  Senate  delegated  Mr.  Anderson 
to  be  the  student  representative  on  the 
committee.  He  also  has  a  student  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Centennial,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  all  major  student 
activities  on  the  campus,  which  has 
cooperated  with  the  Central  Committee. 

David  Pines,  professor  of  physics  and 
electrical  engineering,  chairs  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  College  Committee  for  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Year.  His  group  is  planning  the 
series  of  symposia  for  the  final  Centen¬ 
nial  week,  and  a  series  of  lectures 
throughout  the  year,  as  well  as  orga¬ 
nizing  and  coordinating  other  events  of 
an  academic  character. 


Campus  Chest  enables  students  to 
share  in  the  support  of  local,  national, 
and  international  charities  without  con¬ 
stant  solicitation.  The  once-a-year  drive 
will  be  the  week  of  February  20-24. 

Students  who  live  in  houses  in  each 
of  the  five  student  organizations  (WISA, 
MIA,  MRHA,  Panhellenic  Council,  and 
IFC)  will  be  contacted  during  the  week 
by  a  member  in  the  house.  A  traveling 
trophy  will  go  to  the  housing  group 
giving  the  highest  average  donation  per 
person,  and  each  donor  will  receive  a 
Campus  Chest  Charlie  button  to  wear 
to  show  his  support. 

On  the  last  two  days  of  the  drive 
Campus  Chest  volunteers  will  be  in 
various  spots  on  campus  to  make  final 
collections  as  students  pass  by  on  the 
way  to  classes. 

Money  collected  through  the  student 
drive  will  be  distributed  in  this  manner: 

15.0%  — USO 

12.5%  — CARE 

10.0%  —  American  Cancer  Society 

10.0%  —  Student  Rehabilitation 
Center 

10.0%  —  United  Fund 

10.0%  —  University  Loan  Fund 

10.0%  —  University  Scholarship  Fund 


10.0%  —  World  University  Service 
5.0%  —  Illinois  Heart  Association 
5.0%  —  Tuberculosis  Association 
2.5%  —  Radio  Free  Europe 

Funds  collected  through  the  separate 
faculty  drive  are  distributed  in  five 
equal  portions  to:  Student  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center,  University  Loan  Fund,  Uni¬ 
versity  Scholarship  Fund,  Volunteer 
Illini  Projects,  and  World  University 
Service. 

Campus  Chest  officers  this  year  are: 
Tom  Schwarz,  LAS  senior  from  Town¬ 
send  Hall,  president'.  Bob  Smoller,  com¬ 
merce  junior,  Zeta  Beta  Tau,  vice 
president',  Sue  Sondell,  P.E.  senior.  Phi 
Sigma  Sigma,  secretary-treasurer'.  Holly 
Harden,  LAS  senior.  Sigma  Kappa, 
publicity  director-,  Phyllis  Czyzewski, 
journalism  senior.  Sigma  Kappa,  spe¬ 
cial  events  director-,  Gerry  Lester,  com¬ 
merce  sophomore,  Zeta  Beta  Tau, 
faculty  drives  director-,  Jim  McVickar, 
engineering  junior,  801  W.  Nevada,  stu¬ 
dent  drives  director-,  Mike  Dashner,  en¬ 
gineering  sophomore.  Delta  Phi,  Greek 
drives'.  Bill  Eley,  LAS  senior  from  Carr 
Hall,  independent  men  drives-,  and 
Jackie  Weinberg,  LAS  junior,  Bromley 
Flail,  WISA  drives. 
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Students  will  see  the  Centennial  symbol 
on  most  printed  matter  issued  by  the 
University  during  the  Centennial  year. 
Other  attention-getters  will  be  such 
things  as  Centennial  stickers,  stationery, 
windshield  decals,  and  matchbooks. 

ILLINI  MOTHERS  SALUTE 

As  a  Centennial  gift  to  the  University, 
the  Mothers  Association  is  using  a  large 
signboard  on  the  Eisenhower  (Congress 
Street)  Expressway  in  Chicago  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Centennial.  Throughout 
February,  1967,  the  sign  will  read; 
“Ulini  Mothers  Salute  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  100  Years  of  Excellence.” 

SPODE  CENTENNIAL  PLATES 

University  Centennial  Spode  plates 
are  being  produced  in  a  limited  edition 
in  England,  as  a  joint  project  of  the 
Mothers  Association  and  Dads  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  commemorative  plates  carry 
a  drawing  of  the  Alma  Mater  group  at 
Wright  and  Green  streets,  and  the  letter¬ 
ing,  “University  of  Illinois  Centennial, 
1867-1967.” 

The  plates  are  expected  to  arrive  by 
February  28,  and  orders  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  Centennial  Plate  headquarters 
at  the  Student  Services  Building.  The 
price  is  $7  per  plate,  plus  fifty  cents  for 
packing  and  shipping  costs. 


CENTENNIAL  PRIZES  FOR  PAPERS 

In  honor  of  the  Centennial,  the  UI 
chapter  of  Sigma  Xi,  national  scientific 
society,  has  established  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  papers  by  graduate  students 
here.  Papers  must  be  original  work  pre¬ 
pared  on  research  at  the  University,  and 
may  include  natural,  physical,  life,  agri¬ 
cultural,  earth,  and  medical  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  engineering. 

March  1  is  the  entYy  deadline.  Prizes 
are  for  $300,  $200,  $100,  and  $50. 

Bunce  Paintings  Exhibited 

Fifteen  paintings  by  Louis  Bunce  are 
on  exhibit  at  the  Krannert  Art  Museum 
until  February  19.  The  artist  from  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  is  a  visiting  professor  here 
during  the  spring  semester.  According 
to  the  exhibit  catalog,  “he  is  essentially 
a  painter  of  nature,  particularly  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  a  regional 
awareness  of  nature  and  natural  forces 
blends  with  an  Oriental  tradition  of  in¬ 
trospection,  symbolism,  and  mysticism.” 

Museum  hours  are  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Saturday  and  2  to  5 
p.m.  Sunday. 

Offer  Summer  Work 

Sophomores  can  work  next  summer  in 
the  YMCA’s  of  various  Illinois  commu¬ 
nities.  Y  representatives  will  be  at  the 
University  YMCA  on  February  28,  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  to  talk  with  students 
about  these  opportunities.  Appointments 
can  be  arranged  in  advance  by  calling 
333-0820. 

The  Y  representatives  also  wish  to 
talk  with  degree  candidates  about  career 
opportunities  in  the  organization. 


DGS  Offers  Lectures 
for  Centennial 

Six  prominent  speakers  will  appear  in 
the  Centennial  Colloquia  on  Science 
and  Human  Affairs  being  presented  by 
the  Division  of  General  Studies  this 
semester.  Dates,  speakers,  and  topics 
for  the  first  five  evening  lectures  and 
discussions  are : 

February  15  —  E.  B.  Rabinowitch  (UI 
research  professor  of  botany  and  bio¬ 
physics  and  a  member  of  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study,  and  internationally 
known  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists) ,  “The  Scientist  in 
Politics.” 

March  2  —  E.  B.  Skolnikoff  (professor 
in  the  department  of  political  science, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology), 
“Science,  Technology  and  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.” 

March  15  —  Major  General  E.  B. 
Geller  (chief,  research,  U.S.  Air  Force), 
“Science  and  Technology  as  Elements 
of  National  Power.” 

April  12  —  Lynton  K.  Caldwell  (pro¬ 
fessor,  government  department,  Indiana 
University),  “Biopolitical  Issues.” 

May  17  —  Herman  Pollack  (acting 
director  of  international  scientific  and 
technological  affairs,  U.S.  Department 
of  State),  “Science  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.” 
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Student  Loans 

National  Defense  Student  Loans  will 
again  be  available  to  students  for  the 
1967-68  academic  year.  Students  should 
apply  (forms  obtained  from  student  loan 
office,  346  Student  Services  Building) 
between  March  1  and  June  1,  1967. 

Up  to  half  of  the  debt  for  such  loans 
may  be  cancelled  if  the  student  goes  into 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  or  colleges 
and  universities,  including  teaching  in 
protectorates  of  the  United  States  or  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories. 

•  Information  on  various  other  kinds 
of  loans  —  including  Illinois  state  loans 
—  may  be  obtained  from  the  student 
loan  office.  For  out-of-state  students, 
the  office  has  a  file  of  existing  state- 
operated  loan  programs  for  residents  of 
34  other  states,  plus  16  programs  oper¬ 
ated  by  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc. 

SPECIAL  FINANCIAL  AID 

Working  students  who  need  money 
may  apply  for  funds  from  a  special  me¬ 
morial  fund  set  up  for  India  Mathis, 
a.ssistant  director  of  student  employment 
who  died  last  June.  Information  from 
John  Griffin,  director  of  student  employ¬ 
ment,  1  Student  Services  Building. 

•  Dependents  of  nonacademic  em¬ 
ployees  may  be  eligible  for  scholarships 
of  $270  each  (tuition  and  fees  for  two 
semesters)  supported  by  the  Nonaca¬ 
demic  Employees’  Council.  Applications 
from  the  scholarship  office,  Lando  Place, 
707  S.  Sixth  St.,  Champaign. 

GSA  Begins  Work 

The  Graduate  Student  Association 
had  two  organizational  meetings  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Under  discussion  are  a  newsletter, 
an  orientation  handbook,  housing,  TA 
salaries,  representation  on  University 
committees,  and  more  cultural  events 
for  graduate  students  and  the  University. 

GSA  invites  graduate  students  to  work 
with  it,  or  to  submit  information  for  the 
newsletter.  Call  Paul  Theiss,  333-1598, 
or  write  GSA,  284  Illini  Union. 


College  of  Law 


Offers  Fellowships 


A  student  who  is  a  member  of  a  group 
culturally  disadvantaged  as  a  result  of 
racial,  ethnic,  or  geographic  factors  may 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Law  under  a  special  new  program. 
Current  plans  are  for  five  students  to 
enter  the  law  college  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  September,  according  to  Shel- 
den  Plager,  law  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  working  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Describing  the  plan  recently,  he  said 
the  committee  is  seeking  support  and 
hopes  to  have  up  to  $2,000  available  to 
each  student.  Special  tutoring  and  other 
assistance  will  be  available  also. 

When  the  program  is  operating  fully, 
the  committee  hopes  to  have  15  “equal 
opportunity  law  fellows”  in  the  college 
—  five  in  each  of  three  years.  If  it 
proves  successful,  it  will  be  expanded 
in  the  future,  said  Prof.  Plager. 

Although  about  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
state’s  population  is  non-white,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law  typically  has  a  non-white 
enrollment  of  1  per  cent  or  less.  The 
new  program  proposes  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  minority  group  mem¬ 
bers. 

Disadvantaged  students  with  high  po¬ 
tential  may  not  be  getting  into  the  col¬ 
lege  (last  year  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
College  of  Law  applicants  could  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  this  year  even  more  appli¬ 
cations  are  coming  in  for  the  same 
number  of  openings)  because  its  admis¬ 
sion  test,  said  Prof.  Plager,  may  be  too 
much  oriented  to  the  middle  class. 
Other  factors  will  be  examined  in  the 
case  of  potential  fellows. 

Any  student  who  would  like  to  inves¬ 
tigate  this  program  is  invited  to  write  to 
R.  N.  Sullivan,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Law,  209  Law  Building,  stating  the  basis 
upon  which  he  considers  himself  eligible 
and  requesting  further  information. 


.alls 

Draft  Referendum  Coming 

During  the  third  week  in  March,  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  able  to  vote  on  a  refer¬ 
endum  concerning  the  draft.  Students 
should  watch  for  tables  on  the  quad  at 
which  they  can  vote.  Results  of  the 
referendum  will  go  to  all  Congressmen 
and  Senators  from  Illinois,  and  to  any 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  draft. 

The  referendum  will  follow  up  three 
campus  presentations  in  February,  at 
which  alternatives  to  Selective  Service 
were  discussed :  a  national  service,  a 
voluntary  army,  and  the  lottery  system. 

Robert  Marshall,  junior  in  LAS, 
formed  the  committee  setting  up  the 
referendum,  and  he  credits  as  co¬ 
sponsors  Student  Senate,  the  YMCA, 
and  the  Union. 

Basketball  Tournament 

The  state  high  school  basketball  tour¬ 
nament  will  be  March  17-19.  Some  850 
visitors  to  the  campus  will  be  housed  in 
the  residence  halls. 


“Y”  Forums  Begin 

The  University  YMCA- YWCA  Fri¬ 
day  forums  for  this  semester  began  in 
February  with  a  talk  by  Prof.  Norman 
Graebner. 

Just  back  from  Viet  Nam,  Alan  Geyer 
will  speak  March  10  on  “The  New 
Incongruities  of  American  Power.”  He 
is  with  the  United  Church  Council  So¬ 
cial  Action  Committee. 

Royden  Dangerfield,  associate  pro¬ 
vost  and  professor  of  political  science, 
w'ill  discuss  “Goals  of  American  Foreign 
Policy”  March  17. 

Martin  Luther  King’s  lieutenant, 
James  Bevel,  will  also  appear  in  the 
series,  date  to  be  announced. 

•  Lunch  is  served  at  noon  (call  344- 
1351  for  reservations).  Students  are 
welcome.  Those  wanting  to  attend  for 
the  speech  only  should  arrive  at  12:35 
p.m. 


Arts  Festival 
Is  This  Month 

Exhibits,  concerts,  lectures  will  en¬ 
liven  the  campus  during  March  as  part 
of  the  13th  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Arts.  Begun  in  1948,  the  festival  ap¬ 
pears  every  two  years,  and  this  year  will 
be  part  of  the  Centennial  celebration. 

Exhibitions  will  open  to  the  public 
March  5  at  Krannert  Art  Museum,  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts  Building,  Library, 
mini  Union,  and  the  Architecture  Build¬ 
ing.  Other  openings  are  March  6  — 
home  economics  exhibition  at  Bevier 
Hall,  and  March  25  —  Kenzo  Tange 
exhibition.  Exhibits  will  close  April  9. 

The  1967  festival  theater  production 
will  be  “One  Way  Pendulum,”  presented 
in  Lincoln  Hall  theater  at  8:00  p.m. 
March  8  through  11.  The  film  showing 
will  be  “It  Happened  Here,”  presented 
in  the  Auditorium  at  7:30  p.m., 

March  9. 

Art  education  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  conference  on  March  1 1  beginning  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
and  the  Law  Building  auditorium. 

CONCERTS 

Festival  concerts  are  scheduled 
throughout  the  month.  They  are  in 
Smith  Music  Hall  at  8:00  p.m.,  unless 
otherwise  indicated  in  the  following  list 
of  dates  and  performers. 

Mar.  10  —  Stuart  Dempster,  trombonist, 
“Music  for  Solo  Trombone.” 

1 1  —  Chamber  ensembles. 

12  —  UI  Symphony  Orchestra. 

17  —  Chamber  ensembles,  guest 

artists:  Gertie  Charlent,  so¬ 
prano;  Marie  Therese  Cahn, 
alto;  William  Pearson,  bari¬ 
tone. 

18 —  (same  as  March  17). 

19  —  Chamber  ensembles. 

LECTURES 

Special  lectures  are  being  offered  as 
part  of  the  festival.  They  are: 

Mar.  1 1  —  Hans  G.  Helms,  “Supposi¬ 
tions  for  Modern  Musical 
Theatre.”  Smith  Music  Hall, 
3  p.m. 

12  —  Lawrence  Alloway.  Law 
Building  auditorium,  3  p.m. 

14  —  Stanley  Elkin.  Law  Building 

auditorium,  8  p.m. 

15  —  Brian  Hackett,  “1867-1967- 

2000:  Man’s  Ideas  About 
His  Environment  —  Past, 
Present,  and  Prophecy.”  Law 
Building  auditorium,  8  p.m. 

18  —  Iannis  Xenakis.  Smith  Music 

Hall,  3  p.m. 


19  —  George  Cohen.  Law  Build¬ 

ing  auditorium,  3  p.m. 

20  —  Thomas  Hinde.  Law  Build¬ 

ing  auditorium,  8  p.m. 

Centennial  Events  Calendar 

In  addition  to  the  arts  festival,  these 
special  Centennial  events  will  occur  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  month  or  so: 

Mar.  6  —  “Science  and  Freedom  in 
USSR,”  David  Joravsky,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  history. 
Northwestern  University. 
10-11  —  “Exploration  of  the  Sea,”  en¬ 
gineering  open  house. 

10-11  —  19th  annual  Illinois  Invita¬ 
tional  Drill  Meet. 

15  —  “Science  and  Technology  as 
Elements  of  National  Power,” 
Major  General  E.  B.  Geller, 
chief,  research,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

16-17  —  77th  anniversary  band  con¬ 
cert. 

20-21 — Human  relations  and  equal 
opportunity  conference. 

24  —  Frank  Logan,  department  of 
psychology.  University  of 
New  Mexico. 

Magazines  for  Sale 

With  spring  weather  comes  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  young  saleswomen  representing 
magazine  subscription  firms,  says 
Thomas  Morgan,  security  officer.  He 
suggests  that  students  learn  to  say  “no” 
to  subscriptions  they  do  not  want,  rather 
than  “succumb  to  the  nudge,  the  smile, 
or  the  twinkle.”  The  “sell”  will  be  fast, 
he  says,  but  not  half  as  fast  as  the  local 
cashing  of  a  student’s  check,  making  a 
stop  order  worthless. 

Any  student  who  has  bought  subscrip¬ 
tions  can  check  on  their  validity  by 
keeping  his  receipts  and  writing  to: 
Central  Registry  of  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  575  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Fraternity  Rush 

About  600  campus  visitors  are  ex¬ 
pected  for  fraternity  rush  March  31  to 
April  2. 

Employment  Interview  Trips 

Andy  Inn,  LAS  junior,  reports  that 
some  of  the  travel  agents  in  town  are 
willing  to  advance  credit  for  air  fare  to 
students  who  are  traveling  specifically 
for  interviews  with  prospective  employ¬ 
ers.  In  order  to  receive  the  special  con¬ 
sideration,  says  Mr.  Inn,  a  student  needs 
the  letter  from  his  prospective  employer 
and  an  airline  reservation. 


Summer  Employment 

«  Summer  camps.  Representatives  of 
camps  in  the  midstate  area  will  be  on 
campus  to  interview  students  on  March 
16.  They  will  be  at  the  Union,  Illini 
Rooms  B  and  C,  from  9 : 00  a.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.  They  will  represent  camps  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin. 

Students  may  obtain  the  names  of  the 
camps  and  some  indication  of  their  staff 
needs  from  the  student  employment 
office,  1  Student  Services  Building. 
There  students  may  also  obtain  camp 
staff  applications  to  complete  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

d  Post  office.  The  U.S.  Post  Office 
is  hiring  seasonal  assistants  for  full-time 
and  part-time  work  during  the  summer. 
First  in  the  procedure  for  an  interested 
student  is  to  fill  out  application  form 
5000AB,  obtainable  from  the  placement 
office,  2  Student  Services  Building,  or 
from  the  post  office.  Then  the  applicant 
will  be  given  a  written  test,  and  after 
passing  this,  he  will  choose  from  a  list 
two  offices  for  which  he  wants  to  be 
considered. 

25  Illini  Picked 
for  Interviews 

This  year  25  UI  students  have  been 
asked  to  report  for  interim  interviews 
for  Woodrow  Wilson  scholarships  for 
graduate  work.  According  to  Robert 
Lee  Schneider,  assistant  director  of  hon¬ 
ors  programs,  this  is  the  largest  number 
of  UI  nominees  ever  to  reach  the  final 
stage  of  selection. 

All  but  3  of  the  25  are  James  Schol¬ 
ars.  Cumulative  grade-point  averages 
range  from  4.32  to  4.93. 

The  students,  and  their  majors  where 
known,  are:  Robert  P.  Carlson,  math; 
Warren  R.  DeBoer,  anthropology;  Rob¬ 
ert  O.  Edbrooke,  Jr.,  social  studies; 
Edith  E.  P.  Flynn,  sociology;  Jocelyn  M. 
Ghent  (LAS);  James  L.  Heitsch,  math; 
Carol  L.  Houlihan,  English;  Billie  Jean 
Isbell,  anthropology;  Harold  B.  Jenkins, 
political  science;  Mary  Osborn  Killian 
(LAS);  Stephen  H.  Kirby,  geology. 

William  N.  Kohlins  (commerce); 
David  C.  Kwinn,  English;  Patrick  J. 
McLoughlin,  philosophy;  Daniel  M. 
Masterson  (LAS);  Donald  J.  Masterson, 
teacher  education  —  English;  Theodore 
A.  Maxeiner  (commerce);  Alan  Meyers, 
rhetoric;  Rebecca  E.  Moake,  German; 
Richard  A.  Olderman,  English;  Bruce 
G.  Owen,  history;  Carol  A.  Palmer,  Rus¬ 
sian;  Linda  Walter  Sanders,  English; 
James  W.  Springer,  anthropology;  and 
Susan  W.  Wittig,  English. 


Snack  Bar  Opens 

A  large  copper-hooded  carousel  sand¬ 
wich  server  is  the  outstanding  addition 
to  the  mini  Union’s  remodeled  snack 
bar  which  opened  in  February.  Infra¬ 
red  fixtures  inside  the  hood  keep  hot 
sandwiches  and  french  fries  warm,  and 
the  unit  turns  to  provide  opportunity  for 
quick  selection.  Refrigerated  counter  in¬ 
sets  ease  customer  choice  of  cold  items. 

Students  who  prefer  to  pick  up  these 
foods  quickly  rather  than  wait  in  the 
cafeteria  lines  may  move  from  section  to 
section  with  minimum  delay.  The  snack 
bar  is  on  the  ground  floor  and  may  be 
entered  through  the  Tavern  or  the 
Gothic  Room. 

Glee  Club  Concert 

The  Varsity  Men’s  Glee  Club  will 
sing  in  the  Auditorium  on  April  8  at 
8  p.m. 

YMCA  Offers  Programs 

INTERNATIONAL  SUPPERS 

These  feature  dishes  of  the  host  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  description  of  its  life  and 
culture  —  through  movies,  slides,  talks, 
songs,  dances,  skits.  Supper  is  at  5:30 
p.m.  in  Latzer  Hall  of  the  YMCA.  Tick¬ 
ets  are  $1.30  and  may  be  purchased  at 
the  “Y”  lobby  desk  up  to  Thursday  for 
the  Sunday  supper. 

Coming  soon:  March  5,  India;  March 
19,  Israel;  and  April  9,  Japan. 

GRAD  COOP  LUNCHEONS 

Graduate  students  are  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Thursday  noon  luncheons  in 
the  YMCA  Wahl  Room.  Cost  is  50 
cents;  make  reservations  by  Wednesday 
noon  at  the  YMCA. 

TOUR  SOUTH  DURING 
EASTER  VACATION 

March  10  is  the  deadline  for  students 
to  register  for  the  1,700-mile  bus  tour 
March  25-April  1.  The  41  students  will 
visit  other  colleges  and  universities, 
TVA  headquarters.  Smoky  Mountain 
National  Park,  a  space  center,  and  will 
see  the  world’s  largest  stripping  coal 
shovel.  Estimated  cost:  $75. 

Puzzled  About 
Selective  Service? 

Students  with  questions  about  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  are  invited  to  write  or  call 
the  dean  of  men’s  office.  Patrick  Rea, 
assistant  dean,  is  preparing  material  ad¬ 
vising  students  about  their  summer 
status.  He  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  men  who  may  have  had  problems 
in  this  area  in  the  past. 


From  My  Viewpoint 

By  Stanton  Millet,  Dean  of  Students 

Despite  appearances,  the  genuinely 
meaningful  differences  between  student 
government  and  faculty  or  administra¬ 
tion  are  not  philosophical  conflicts. 
They  are,  for  all  but  a  tiny  minority  of 
students  and  faculty,  differences  in 
“style”  —  in  attitude  or  tone  —  and  in 
procedure. 

Michael  Markowitz,  a  student  leader 
at  City  College  of  New  York,  empha¬ 
sizes  this  distinction  when  he  describes 
fellow  students  as  “a  generation  that  is 
issue-oriented  rather  than  ideology- 
oriented.”  He  rejects  concern  with  po¬ 
litical  dogma  and  party  doctrines,  and 
suggests  that  his  generation  is  equally 
unconcerned  with  matters  of  educational 
philosophy  and  the  importance  of  ra¬ 
tional,  objective  analysis  and  discussion. 
The  student  body  president  on  this  cam¬ 
pus  reflects  this  view  when  he  asserts 
{Critique,  February,  1967)  that  logic  — 
by  which  he  means  a  total  pattern  of 
thinking  —  is  a  “broken  crutch”  used  to 
“support  .  .  .  administratively  expe¬ 
dient  actions.” 

Now  a  faculty  man  may  believe  that 
a  pass-fail  option  should  be  inaugurated, 
or  that  a  student  group  should  be  recog¬ 
nized,  or  that  some  campus  regulation 
should  be  relaxed.  But  the  typical  pro¬ 
fessor  or  committee  or  individual  admin¬ 
istrator  has  a  certain  syle  of  approach  to 
such  questions.  It  is  an  academic  style 
—  a  compound  (at  least  in  its  ideal 
form)  of  reason,  objective  considera¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  implications,  judgment 
logically  derived,  and  a  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  balancing  one  judgment 
against  that  of  other  individuals  and 
groups.  (This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
true  purpose  of  “consultation,”  “ex¬ 
ploration,”  and  “going  through  chan¬ 
nels.”) 

Adherents  of  an  issue-oriented,  non- 
logical,  “committed”  style,  on  the  other 


Prize  Winners 

•  Charles  A.  Hofmayer,  civil  engi¬ 
neering  graduate  student,  is  co-winner  of 
the  $5,000  first  prize  in  the  student 
section  of  an  international  bridge  design 
competition  sponsored  by  U.S.  Steel. 

•  Charles  A.  Knudson,  professor  of 
French,  and  Mervin  R.  Dilts,  assistant 
professor  of  the  classics,  are  among  the 
first  recipients  of  awards  from  the  new 
National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  Prof.  Knudson  will  study 
French  epic  poetry  while  on  sabbatical 


hand,  seek  to  emphasize  the  problem  as 
directly  and  dramatically  as  possible; 
they  believe  that  the  solution  will  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  an  adequately  forceful 
presentation.  They  are  impatient  of 
slow  deliberation  and,  since  the  basis  of 
their  commitment  to  an  issue  is  more 
moral  or  emotional  than  “logical,”  they 
regard  with  deep  distrust  the  style  that 
seeks  out  and  emphasizes  theoretical, 
practical,  and  unpopular  objections  be¬ 
fore  finally  arriving  at  a  judgment. 

There  is  merit  in  both  styles,  and 
effective  combination  of  the  two,  rather 
than  elimination  of  one,  is  by  far  the 
better  course. 

Failure  to  comprehend  and  combine 
the  two  may  lead  to  frustration,  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  failure  to  change.  Faculty 
members  may  reject  legitimate  student 
suggestions  as  impertinent  demands.  Stu¬ 
dent  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  ineffective  if  it  simply  announces 
issues  without  presenting  proposals  de¬ 
veloped  and  supported  in  a  moderately 
academic  style. 

Without  such  comprehension  of  both 
styles,  relations  between  students  and 
their  university  on  this  or  any  other 
campus  would  tend,  I  think,  toward 
something  like  an  empty,  but  continual, 
confrontation. 


leave  next  year,  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  Paris.  Prof.  Dilts  will  inspect 
manuscripts  of  Appian’s  “Roman  His¬ 
tories,”  in  Paris,  Venice,  Florence,  and 
Rome.  He  will  leave  in  June. 

Visiting  Prof 

Giuseppe  Inghilleri  is  on  campus  as  a 
visiting  professor  of  civil  engineering  for 
three  months  beginning  March  1.  He  is 
professor  of  topography  and  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Topography  and  Geod¬ 
esy,  University  of  Turin,  Italy. 


Foreign  Study 

A  student  in  his  junior  year  may  be 
eligible  for  a  Rotary  scholarship  for 
study  in  a  foreign  country.  Applications 
must  be  completed  before  March  15. 

For  information,  contact  J.  Frederick 
Miller,  University  YMCA,  344-1351. 

Introducing  the  Committee  on 
Human  Relations  & 

Equal  Opportunity 

University  of  Illinois  policy  clearly 
insists  that  the  University  be  equally 
available  to  all  qualified  students.  The 
Human  Relations  and  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Committee  tries  to  help  create  a 
situation  where  the  disadvantaged  citi¬ 
zen  can  make  use  of  University  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Theodore  Peterson,  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  dean  of  the  College 
of  Journalism  and  Communications,  says 
the  committee  is  primarily  concerned 
with  problems  of  Negroes.  Attracting 
Negro  students  is  not  the  major  prob¬ 
lem,  he  says  —  but  seeing  that  they  can 
stay  in  school,  able  to  function  well  in 
meeting  the  standards,  is. 

Along  this  line,  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  spent  much  of  their  time 
getting  information  —  both  here  and  on 
other  campuses  in  the  country  —  on 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  Negro  student.  Some 
Negroes  have  met  with  the  committee 
and  outlined  many  of  their  frustrations. 

Committee  members  have  tried  to 
isolate  and  analyze  key  difficulties  pre¬ 
venting  some  Negro  students  from  being 
able  to  cope  with  university  work.  One 


such  difficulty  is  rhetoric,  says  Dean 
Peterson,  and  another  is  acceptance  by 
the  rest  of  the  student  body. 

The  committee  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  President  on  things  that  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  situation,  and  it 
sometimes  endorses  proposals  that  have 
originated  elsewhere.  In  the  past,  the 
committee  was  instrumental  in  helping 
to  create  a  new  position  of  staff  associ¬ 
ate  in  the  president’s  office,  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  dealing  with  problems 
of  human  relations  and  equal  opportu¬ 
nity.  William  K.  Williams  now  serves 
in  that  post,  and  is  an  ex  officio  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee. 

Regarding  the  committee’s  work.  Dean 
Peterson  says,  “It  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
lot  more  complicated  than  I  thought  it 
would  be  when  I  first  became  a  com¬ 
mittee  member.”  He  invites  students 
with  questions  or  ideas  on  the  subject 
to  contact  him,  or  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

Martin  Wagner,  professor  of  labor 
and  industrial  relations,  is  chairman. 
Student  members  are  Paul  Brady,  LAS 
sophomore,  404  E.  Stoughton,  and  Phil 
Lisagor,  LAS  senior,  512  E.  Stoughton, 
both  in  Champaign. 

Other  members  are:  J.  Don  Boney,  ed¬ 
ucational  psychology  assistant  professor; 
Harry  S.  Broudy,  education  philosophy 
professor;  James  W.  Carey,  journalism 
assistant  professor;  Carl  W.  Gates, 
manager  of  Urbana  personnel  services, 
nonacademic  personnel;  William  J.  Hall, 
civil  engineering  professor;  Harry  M. 
Johnson,  sociology  professor;  Eugene  F. 
Scoles,  law  professor;  Miriam  A. 
Shelden,  dean  of  women;  Joseph  Smith, 
assistant  professor  of  English;  Victor 
Stone,  law  professor;  and  Earle  F. 
Zeigler,  physical  education  professor. 


Concert 

The  School  of  Music  chamber  en¬ 
semble  will  perform  in  the  Illini  Union 
on  March  19  at  4  p.m. 

Music  Hall 
Offers  Recitals 

Recitals  scheduled  in  Smith  Music 
Hall  for  March  and  early  April  are 
listed  below.  They  are  at  8  p.m.  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  (“G”  represents 
graduate  recital,  “S,”  senior.) 

Mar.  7  —  Piano.  Priscilla  Fullerton 
(G). 

8  —  Piano.  Virginia  Gaburo 
(G). 

14  —  Baritone.  James  Javore  (S). 
16  —  Piano.  Jerri  Lee  James  (G) . 
21 — Baritone.  Lawrence  Weller 
(G). 

22  —  Violin.  Virginia  Farmer 

(G). 

23  —  Tuba.  Michael  Russel  (S). 

24  —  Trumpet.  Kenneth  Ferran- 

tino  (G). 

Apr.  4  —  Tenor.  Paul  Benningfield 
(G). 

5  —  French  horn.  Garol  Holden 

(S). 

6  —  String  bass.  Michael  Fanelli 

(S). 

7  —  Gontralto.  Joyce  Whisnant 

(G). 

8  —  Piano.  Thomas  Baker  (G). 

9  —  Soprano.  Delreen  Hafen- 

richter  (G),  4  p.m. 

9  —  Organ.  George  Pro  (G). 
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Advance  Enrollment  for  Fall 

April  18  through  26  will  be  the  ad¬ 
vising  period  for  fall  advance  enroll¬ 
ment.  Each  student  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  information  about  procedures  in 
a  letter  mailed  at  the  end  of  March. 

Widespread  participation  of  students 
in  advance  enrollment  for  the  current 
semester  resulted  in  an  unusually  effec¬ 
tive  registration  period  in  February,  says 
E.  E.  Oliver,  director  of  admissions  and 
records.  Of  the  25,750  students  who 
participated,  22,175  (86%)  received 

every  course  requested,  and  12,839 
(50%)  received  every  section  exactly 
as  requested. 

Electra  Comes  to  Auditorium 

Students  may  see  “Electra,”  a  film 
based  on  the  Euripides  play,  in  the 
Auditorium  on  April  13  at  8:00  p.m. 
The  classics  department  is  sponsoring 
the  film,  which  stars  Irene  Papas,  with 
Michael  Cacoyannis  directing. 

Study  Rooms  Open 

Listed  below  are  the  classrooms  in 
which  students  may  study  in  the  eve¬ 
nings  for  the  rest  of  this  semester.  Hours 
are  7  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  through 
Saturday,  and  5  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sunday. 
Altgeld  —  Rooms  155,  159. 

Armory  —  Rooms  147,  148,  150. 

Kinley  — Rooms  106,  108,  122,  123. 
Gregory  —  Rooms  217,  219,  221. 

ME  Building  —  Rooms  156,  160. 

Visit  from  High  Schools 

Representatives  of  the  second  half  of 
Illinois  high  schools  with  two  or  more 
graduates  now  on  campus  will  be  here 
April  12  and  13  to  meet  with  University 
students  and  staff.  UI  students  from 
the  300  high  schools  may  visit  with 
their  principals,  counselors,  and  biology 
teachers  the  morning  of  the  13th,  in 
the  mini  Union  Ballroom.  Another  such 
conference  occurred  in  December,  cov¬ 
ering  another  300  high  schools. 


Poverty  and  Progress 


Graduates  to  Meet 


“Poverty  of  Progress  and  Progress  of 
Poverty”  is  the  topic  of  the  32nd  armual 
Edmund  James  Lecture  on  Government 
to  be  presented  April  12  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
Bevier  Hall.  Norton  Long,  chairman  of 
the  Brandeis  University  department  of 
politics  and  a  Centennial  lecturer  at  Illi¬ 
nois,  will  speak.  Victor  A.  Thompson, 
head  of  the  UI  department  of  political 
science,  says  that  Prof.  Long  will  also  be 
available  for  graduate  student  seminars 
and  student  consultation. 

International  Suppers 

April  offers  three  opportunities  for 
students  to  try  foods  of  other  nations. 
Japanese  food  and  culture  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  April  9  at  the  YMCA;  supper  is 
at  5:30.  Purchase  tickets  ($1.30  each) 
by  the  preceding  Thursday,  at  the  “Y” 
lobby  desk. 

West  Indian  night  at  the  YMCA  is 
April  23.  Same  time  and  price. 

An  Iranian  buffet  will  be  offered  by 
the  Union  on  April  19.  Call  333-0690 
for  reservations  for  5:30,  6:00,  6:30,  or 
7:00  p.m.  Price:  $3  per  person. 

Food  from 
Vending  Machines 

Hamburgers,  cheeseburgers,  cold  sand¬ 
wiches,  pizza,  chili,  soups,  snacks, 
desserts,  ice  cream,  beverages  ...  all 
are  now  available  from  coin-operated 
machines  in  the  Vending  Service  Dining 
Room  of  the  Union.  The  room,  which 
seats  180,  is  just  off  the  east  corridor  on 
the  first  floor.  During  good  weather, 
customers  may  want  to  use  the  adjacent 
patio  for  eating  outdoors. 

Peace  Corps  to  Visit 

A  team  from  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
on  campus  May  7  through  13,  at  the 
mini  Union.  Students  may  confer  with 
team  members  and  examine  printed  ma¬ 
terials  on  Peace  Corps  projects  at  that 
time. 


The  second  general  meeting  this  se¬ 
mester  of  the  new  Graduate  Student 
Association  will  be  April  18,  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Illini  Union  Ballroom.  Pro¬ 
cedure  for  elections  will  be  introduced 
and  committees  will  report  on  their  cur¬ 
rent  projects.  All  graduate  students  may 
attend. 

Illini  Union  Movies 

Movies  are  open  to  students,  staff, 
faculty,  and  guests;  tickets  50  cents  each. 
Showings  are  in  the  Auditorium  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

Apr.  7  —  Seven  Days  in  May.  7  &  9 : 30 
p.m. 

8 —  (Same,  Gregory  Hall) 

14  —  Lord  Jim.  7  &  9 : 30  p.m. 

15  —  Lord  Jim.  6:30  &  9:30  p.m. 

21 — Outrage.  7  &  9:30  p.m. 

22  —  (Same) 

28  —  Cleopatra.  7  &  9 : 30  p.m. 

29  —  Cleopatra.  6 : 30  &  9 : 30  p.m. 

Mom’s  Day  Concert 

The  Women’s  Glee  Club  will  sing  on 
May  6  at  3:00  p.m.  in  Smith  Music 
Hall,  in  its  Mom’s  Day  Concert.  Tickets 
will  go  on  sale  April  8  at  the  Illini 
Union  ticket  office,  at  $1.50  each.  They 
will  also  be  available  from  club  mem¬ 
bers  or  at  the  door.  The  public  is 
invited. 

AIS  to  Sponsor  Banquet 

Latin  America  will  be  featured  at  a 
banquet  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  International  Students  May  13. 
Entertainment,  provided  mainly  by 
members  of  the  Copacabana  Club,  will 
be  a  show  and  dancing  in  the  Latin 
flavor. 

At  the  banquet,  AIS  will  also  recog¬ 
nize  certain  faculty,  students,  and  orga¬ 
nizations  for  their  work  in  international 
affairs. 

All  students  and  the  public  are  in¬ 
vited.  Tickets  will  go  on  sale  at  the 
Illini  Union  ticket  office  April  22,  at  the 
price  of  $2.75  each. 


Study  Selective  Service 

Patrick  Rea  and  Gordon  Broom,  as¬ 
sistant  deans  of  men,  plan  a  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  interview  persons 
directly  concerned  with  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice.  A  full  report  is  planned  for  the 
May  issue  of  Student  Affairs. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Rea  says  students 
should  realize  that  “vve  neither  have  nor 
anticipate  any  information  that  should 
greatly  alter  their  plans  to  either  con¬ 
tinue  or  start  graduate  or  professional 
study.”  He  also  points  out  that  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  lottery  system  for  selection 
is  still  many  months  away,  if  it  comes 
at  all;  and  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
present  state  quota  system  will  remain 
in  effect  for  the  rest  of  this  semester,  the 
summer  session,  and  the  fall  semester. 


The  rapidly  expanding  campus  and 
the  variety  of  activities  connected  with 
University  operation  create  a  substantial 
demand  for  an  adequate  transportation 
system.  University  staff,  students,  and 
visitors  are  vitally  concerned  with  safe 
and  acceptable  means  of  getting  to  and 
around  the  campus,  and  with  suitable 
parking  space  for  vehicles. 

This  committee  is  one  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  newest,  having  been  established  by 
President  Henry  in  September,  1966.  Its 
responsibility  is  to  make  suitable  studies 
as  needed  of  all  aspects  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  transportation  and  traffic  situation 
—  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
president  concerning  regulations,  poli¬ 
cies,  and  procedures  regarding  campus 
area  transportation  and  traffic. 

Four  students  serve  on  the  committee, 
whose  members  also  represent  both  aca¬ 
demic  and  nonacademic  staff.  Terms  of 


Ellis  Danner,  professor  of  highway  engineering 
and  director,  Illinois  Cooperative  Highway 
Research  Program.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University,  and  joined  the  academic  staff  in 
1946.  He  has  served  on  many  highway  and 
traffic  committees  —  local,  state,  and  national. 
From  1959  to  1965,  he  was  also  a  Champaign 
city  councilman. 


Grad  Mixer 

All  graduate  students  may  participate 
in  an  evening  of  experimental  films,  jazz 
piano,  coffee,  and  conversation  on  April 
13  at  7;  30  p.m.  in  Illini  Rooms  B  and 
C,  and  the  South  Lounge,  'Fhe  six  films 
exhibit  a  wide  range  of  new  cinematic 
technique.  Admission  will  be  75  cents. 

Book  Award.s 

The  Mothers  Association  will  present 
awards  to  61  high  schools  this  year, 
honoring  74  new  university  freshmen 
who  achieved  a  straight  “A”  academic 
average  their  first  semester  here.  Since 
the  project  was  established  in  1963-64, 
the  percentage  in  freshman  enrollment 
has  increased  only  5%,  but  the  number 
of  freshmen  with  “A”  averages  has  in¬ 
creased  80%. 


appointment  are  arranged  to  overlap, 
since  this  is  planned  as  a  continuing 
committee. 

Seven  subcommittees  are  currently  do¬ 
ing  studies  and  preparing  recommenda¬ 
tions.  These  subcommittees  are: 

•  Automobile  Parking  Facilities. 

•  Automobile  Parking  Regulations. 

•  Bicycle  and  Motorcycle  Regulations 
and  Parking  Facilities. 

•  Enforcement. 

•  Group  Transportation. 

•  Student  Automobile  Regulations. 

•  Traffic  Movement  and  Safety. 

Two  other  subcommittees  are: 

•Channels  of  Communication  — 
which  develops  plans  for  exchange  of 
transportation  information  between  the 
University  administration  and  staff,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  visitors. 

•  Sharing  of  Corporate  Responsibili¬ 
ties —  which  provides  for  suitable  liaison 
between  the  University  and  the  cities  of 
Champaign  and  Urbana. 

The  group  meets  on  call  of  the  chair¬ 
man  to  assign  studies  or  receive  recom¬ 
mendations  from  subcommittees,  and  to 
discuss  and  agree  on  recommendations 
to  be  submitted.  Suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  transportation  system 
are  invited,  and  may  be  made  to  the 
chairman  or  any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Student  members  are:  George 
N.  Gilkerson,  senior  in  accounting,  Craig 
H.  Greenwood,  junior  in  chemistry,  and 
graduate  students  Thomas  Maguire,  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  Allen  Pearson,  political 
science. 

The  most  immediate  serious  problems 
for  the  committee  involve  inadequate 
parking  facilities,  motorcycle  operation, 
and  pedestrian  safety. 


Illinois  Street  Residence 
Starts  Tutoring  Program 

During  finals  week  last  semester,  stu¬ 
dents  and  staff  at  Illinois  Street  Resi¬ 
dence  Halls  started  a  tutoring  program 
to  help  residents  review  for  finals.  De¬ 
partmental  graduate  assistants  in  French, 
chemistry,  and  physiology  came  to  the 
hall  to  review  courses  for  interested 
groups  and  to  give  individual  assistance 
when  possible. 

This  semester  the  program  is  being 
extended,  concentrating  on  several  large 
basic  courses  such  as  Psychology  100. 
Tutors  will  be  on  hand  before  each 
hourly  exam  as  well  as  during  finals. 

For  the  initial  venture,  tutors  were 
paid  from  the  educational  and  social 
fund  which  is  available  to  each  hall 
staff.  This  semester  the  hall  government 
is  matching  contributions  from  the  fund, 
to  extend  the  program. 


Mom’s  Luncheon 

All  undergraduate  women  and  their 
mothers  are  invited  to  the  Mom’s  Day 
Luncheon  May  6  at  11:30  a.m.  in  the 
Illini  Union  Ballroom.  The  Freshman 
Board  of  WISA  will  sponsor  the  lun¬ 
cheon,  at  which  the  “Ideal  Indee” 
award  will  be  presented  to  one  out¬ 
standing  independent  woman.  Houses 
and  residence  halls  nominate  candidates 
for  the  award,  based  on  scholarship, 
participation  in  activities,  leadership 
ability,  personality,  character,  etc. 


Plan  Student  Info  Service 

“How  do  I  get  a  loan?”  “Whom  do 
I  see  to  drop  a  course?”  “Can  I  get  on 
a  University  committee?”  “What  do  I 
do  to  register  a  car?” 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  be¬ 
ing  considered  by  a  special  committee 
planning  an  information  service  for  stu¬ 
dents.  The  goal  is  to  have  one  central 
place  where  students  can  find  answers 
to  routine  questions,  and  find  out  where 
to  seek  further  help. 

Members  of  the  committee  will  wel¬ 
come  suggestions  from  other  students 
about  what  kind  of  information  service 
they  would  find  most  useful  —  and  what 
kinds  of  questions  they  would  ask  such 
a  service.  Student  members  of  the 
committee  are:  Jary  Allen,  344-1085; 
Mike  Bowman,  344-1261;  Jim  Eversole, 

332- 1181;  Greg  Kush,  332-3365;  Pam 
Tate,  344-1085;  and  Emily  Williams, 

333- 1581. 


Introducing  the  Transportation  and  Traffic  Committee 

By  Ellis  Danner,  Committee  Chairman 


How  Students  Lived 
100  Years  Ago 

Abstracted  from  lllini  Years  by  Mark  J.  Archer, 
Coordinator  of  Men's  Residence  Halls 


The  University’s  Centennial  also 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  hall  concept  on  our  campus.  The 
only  campus  structure  in  1867,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Building,  contained  living  facilities 
for  all  77  students,  as  well  as  classrooms 
where  the  original  three  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  taught  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
and  military  science. 

Students  paid  $4  per  semester  for 
housing  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors 
of  the  building,  and  provided  their  own 
beds,  bedding,  and  stoves.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  bought  coal  or  wood  in  quantity  and 
sold  it  at  cost  to  the  students,  who  reg¬ 
ulated  their  own  room  heat. 

Tuition  at  Illinois  Industrial  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  the  institution  was  known  then, 
was  $15  a  year  for  Illinois  residents  and 
$20  for  others.  John  Milton  Gregory, 
the  first  regent,  received  an  annual 
salary  of  $2,000  for  his  administrative 
and  teaching  duties. 

Classes  began  at  7:00  a.m.  and  ended 
at  5:00  p.m.  Students  marched  to  and 
from  classes  and  daily  chapel  in  gray 
cadet  uniforms  in  the  West  Point  style. 

In  addition  to  attending  classes,  each 
student  drilled  three  hours  a  week  and 
was  also  required  to  spend  two  hours 
a  day  in  manual  labor  on  the  building 


Four  students  during  the  year  1899-1900,  at  606  E.  Green  Street,  Champaign. 
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This  view  looks  northward  over  the  campus  in  1874,  showing  Green  Street,  the  Boneyard,  the 
Drill  Hall,  and  the  Main  Building.  A  horse-drawn  streetcar  near  Springfield  Avenue  connected 
Champoign  and  Urbana,  whose  combined  population  then  was  about  5,000. 


and  grounds.  This  included  landscaping 
the  area,  fencing  out  grazing  cattle,  con¬ 
structing  driveways,  providing  board¬ 
walks  across  the  muddy  grounds,  and 
making  some  classroom  furniture.  The 
pay  for  this  was  10  cents  an  hour. 

The  Institute  Building  stood  alone  in 
a  muddy  field  halfway  between  Cham¬ 
paign  and  Urbana,  at  the  corner  of 
Wright  and  University,  where  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Field  baseball  diamond  is  now.  The 
availability  of  that  building,  originally 
constructed  as  a  seminary,  was  one  rea¬ 
son  why  Urbana  won  over  several  other 
cities  (Bloomington,  Chicago,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Lincoln,  and  Normal)  that  were 
bidding  for  the  University. 


DGS  Centennial  Lectures 

Apr.  12  —  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  profes¬ 
sor  in  government  depart¬ 
ment,  Indiana  University. 
“Biopolitical  Issues.”  4 
p.m.,  314B  lllini  Union. 
Moderator:  Samuel  Gove, 
professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence. 

May  3  • —  John  C.  Montag,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company.  “International 
Business  Operations.”  4 
p.m.,  lllini  Room  C.  Mod¬ 
erator:  Arno  Hill,  assistant 
professor  of  speech. 

May  17  —  Herman  Pollack,  acting  di¬ 
rector,  International  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Technological  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  State. 


“Science  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment.”  4  p.m.,  314A 
mini  Union.  Moderator: 
John  Briscoe,  professor  of 
civil  engineering  and  asso¬ 
ciate  provost. 

Other  Centennial  Events 

Apr.  12  —  First  Regimental  Band  con¬ 
cert. 

12-15  —  University  Theatre,  “Anna 
Christie.” 

Apr.  14  —  Star  Course  Chamber  Music, 
the  Alma  Trio. 

25-26  —  University  Concert  Band, 

&  29-30  Midwest  tour. 

Honors  Banquet 

At  a  banquet  in  late  April  or  early 
May,  WISA  will  honor  its  new  and  old 
officers  and  other  independent  women 
who  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  campus  organizations. 

Seminar  Tour 

Student  Affairs  has  received  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  “educational  tour  to 
the  Middle  East”  for  this  summer  —  21 
days,  $850.  According  to  the  announce¬ 
ment,  the  tour  is  “under  the  guidance 
of  a  qualified  American  academician  on 
the  faculty  of  the  American  University 
in  Cairo.”  No  deadline  is  mentioned. 
For  full  information  and  reservations, 
write:  Mrs.  Rosetta  Anderson,  P.O. 
Box  3164,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 
26101. 

For  Protection, 

Lock  Those  Bikes ! 

Failure  to  lock  or  otherwise  secure 
unattended  bicycles  is  the  major  factor 
in  bicycle  thefts  on  campus,  according 
to  Donald  Hoferkamp,  assistant  super¬ 
visor  of  the  motor  vehicle  division. 
Urging  each  bicyclist  to  use  a  good 
quality  keyed  padlock  or  combination 
lock  with  steel  chain  to  fasten  his  bi¬ 
cycle  to  the  racks,  he  says  the  unlocked 
bike  presents  an  open  invitation  to  the 
“borrower  thief”  who  steals  it  for  trans¬ 
portation. 

When  a  bicycle  is  stolen,  a  prompt 
report  to  the  police  greatly  aids  in  re¬ 
covery,  he  says,  adding  that  maintaining 
a  current  registration  with  the  motor 
vehicle  division  often  provides  the  only 
means  of  identification  available  to 
police.  During  1966,  458  bikes  were 
reported  stolen;  57%  of  those  that  were 
registered  were  recovered,  while  a  little 
under  10%  of  the  unregistered  ones 
were  recovered.  University  police  found 
about  65%  of  all  that  were  recovered; 
the  rest  were  found  by  owners,  city 
police,  and  other  persons. 


WPGU  Goes  FM 

By  Robert  Wrobel,  Station  Manager 

WPGU’s  goal  —  a  commercial  FM 
broadcast  station  —  has  finally  been 
realized.  This  month  WPGU  will  for¬ 
mally  dedicate  one  of  the  few  college 
commercial  stations  in  the  nation  with 
a  sign-on  banquet  April  16  at  the  Holi¬ 
day  Inn. 

The  idea  of  an  FM  station  came  in 
the  early  1960’s,  originating  with  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  Richard  Biby,  an  Illi¬ 
nois  and  WPGU  alumnus.  Ben  Fisher, 
another  alumnus,  and  a  leading  com¬ 
munications  lawyer,  joined  Biby  in  the 
quest  for  an  FM  license.  Work  at 
WPGU  was  guided  by  the  last  three 
station  managers  —  Joseph  Fleming, 
James  Hattendorf,  and  myself;  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  engineering  adviser,  William  Al¬ 
bright,  associate  professor  of  electrical 
engineering;  and  the  two  faculty  ad¬ 
visers,  Paul  Doebel,  director  of  housing, 
and  Carl  Firley,  assistant  dean  of  men. 

The  station,  which  previously  could 
be  heard  only  via  the  carrier-current 
system  in  the  residence  halls,  will  now 
provide  FM  radio  listening  for  students 
and  others  with  FM  sets  between  1:00 
p.m.  and  1:00  a.m.  seven  days  a  week. 
The  programs  will  still  be  broadcast 
simultaneously  over  the  carrier-current 
system. 

Music  programing  ranges  from  the 
currently  popular  to  classical.  News  is 
presented  through  the  facilities  of 
United  Press  International  audio  and 
teletype  networks,  staff  reporters,  and 
cooperation  from  several  Illinois  radio 
stations. 

Special  events  are  presented  whenever 
student  interest  warrants.  All  Illinois 
football  and  basketball  games  are  car¬ 
ried  live,  as  are  the  home  baseball  and 
hockey  games.  Other  events  are  the 
Great  Debate  series.  Student  Senate 
meetings,  and  state  high  school  basket¬ 
ball,  with  live  coverage  during  tourna¬ 
ment  season. 

WPGU  is  one  of  the  largest  student 
activities  on  campus,  with  a  staff  of 
approximately  150  students.  They  gain 
experience  in  all  phases  of  radio,  in¬ 
cluding  programing,  engineering,  news¬ 
casting,  news  reporting,  advertising,  and 
secretarial  work. 

UI  Jazz  Wins 

The  University  Jazz  Band  took  top 
honors  for  the  best  big  band  and  for  the 
best  group  in  the  recent  annual  Colle¬ 
giate  Jazz  Festival  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  Don  Owens,  who  is  a 
graduate  student  here,  won  first  prize  for 
the  best  jazz  composition,  his  “Collage.” 


LAS  Symposium  to  Examine 
Individual’s  Worth 

Seven  well-known  figures  from  other 
universities  and  locations  will  be  on 
campus  during  the  LAS  Centennial  sym¬ 
posium  April  16-21,  to  speak  to  students 
and  others  on  the  theme  “Man  and  the 
Multitude.”  Speakers  and  their  topics 
are: 

•  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Harvard 
University  professor  of  economics:  “The 
Individual  and  Organization  in  the  In¬ 
dustrial  State.”  He  was  U.S.  ambas¬ 
sador  to  India  for  two  years,  and  has 
written  several  books,  including  Amer¬ 
ican  Capitalism,  The  Liberal  Hour,  The 
Affluent  Society,  and  Economics  and  the 
Art  of  Controversy. 

•  Constantinos  Doxiadis:  “Man  in 
the  City  of  the  Future.”  Dr.  Doxiadis 
has  his  own  architectural  and  planning 
firm  in  Athens,  Greece,  and  has  work 
underway  at  various  locations  around 
the  world.  He  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  town  planning  and  urban  thinking. 
[He  will  also  speak  at  the  Architectural 
Awards  Banquet  here,  ,the  number  one 
student  activity  of  the  year  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  department.] 

o  George  Wald,  Harvard  professor  of 
biology  and  a  renowned  biochemist : 
“The  Human  Enterprise:  A  Scientist’s 
View.” 

®  Norton  Long,  chairman,  department 
of  politics,  Brandeis  University:  “Po¬ 
litical  Reality  and  Individual  Responsi¬ 
bility.”  Formerly  a  staff  consultant  to 
Governor  Otto  Kerner,  he  is  currently 
involved  in  a  comparative  study  of 
federally  supported  anti-juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  programs  in  nine  cities. 

•  James  Gustafson,  professor  of 
Christian  ethics  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  religious  studies,  Yale 
University:  “Morality  and  Religion: 
Sustaining  or  Restraining.”  He  was 
assistant  director  in  1954-55  of  a  study 
of  theological  education  in  America;  the 
report  was  published  as  a  book,  which 
he  co-authored  with  the  late  H.  Richard 
Niebuhr. 

®  Daniel  Boorstin,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  professor  of  American  history: 
“The  Culture  of  Communications.”  He 
has  written  several  books,  and  his  most 
extensive  work.  The  Americans,  which 
he  has  been  writing  for  20  years,  is  a 
new  view  of  American  history,  revealing 
in  the  story  of  our  past  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
American  culture. 

•  Peter  Viereck,  poet,  -and  professor 
of  European  and  Russian  history.  Mount 
Holyoke  College:  “The  Fight  for  Cre¬ 
ativity  and  Personality  in  a  Machine 


Age.”  He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  first  book  of  poems,  Terror  and  De¬ 
corum.  Among  his  other  writings  are 
The  Unadjusted  Man:  A  New  Hero 
for  Americans,  Conservatism:  From  John 
Adams  to  Churchill,  and  Conservatism 
Revisited  and  the  New  Conservatism: 
What  Went  Wrong? 

PANEL  DISCUSSIONS 

Six  speakers  and  selected  students  will 
take  part  in  panel  discussions  in  one  of 
the  residence  halls  the  day  following 
each  address.  Symposium  student  lead¬ 
ers  are  contacting  students  at  other  Mid¬ 
west  universities  to  obtain  other  sug¬ 
gestions  on  specific  questions  to  ask  each 
speaker. 

This  is  the  symposium  calendar: 

Apr.  16  —  Galbraith.  Auditorium. 

8  p.m. 

Apr.  17  —  Discussion  of  Galbraith’s 

views.  Allen  Hall  lounge. 
2  p.m. 

Apr.  17  —  Doxiadis.  Auditorium. 

4  p.m. 

Apr.  17  —  Wald.  Auditorium.  8  p.m. 
Apr.  18  —  Discussion  of  Wald’s  views. 

Allen  Hall  lounge.  2  p.m. 
Apr.  18  —  Long  and  Gustafson.  Audi¬ 
torium.  8  p.m. 

Apr.  19  —  Discussion  of  Long’s  and  Gus¬ 
tafson’s  views.  Allen  Hall 
lounge.  2  p.m. 

Apr.  19  —  Boorstin.  Auditorium.  8  p.m. 
Apr.  20  —  Discussion  of  Boorstin’s  views. 

Allen  Hall  lounge.  2  p.m. 
Apr.  20  —  Viereck.  Auditorium.  8  p.m. 
Apr.  21  —  Discussion  of  Viereck’s  views. 

Allen  Hall  lounge.  2  p.m. 

Greek  ^Veek  This  Month 

Greek  Week  ’67,  April  21  through  30, 
will  feature  the  Beach  Boys,  who  will 
present  a  concert  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
on  April  22  at  8:00  p.m.;  and  Peter, 
Paul  and  Mary,  who  will  appear  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  at  8:00  p.m.  on  April  28. 
There  will  be  other  events,  such  as 
“College  Bowl  Finals,”  to  be  presented 
on  WILL-TV  at  6:30  p.m.  April  25,  and 
an  all-Greek  bridge  tourney  in  the  Illini 
Union  at  8:00  p.m.  April  26  —  all  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  banquet  which  will  close 
the  festivities,  scheduled  for  1:00  p.m. 
April  30. 

Randy  Dahl,  Beta  Theta  Pi  and  a 
junior  in  LAS,  and  Bobbi  Mechanic, 
Alpha  Epsilon  Phi  and  an  LAS  sopho¬ 
more,  are  co-chairmen  of  Greek  Week. 
Next  year’s  chairman  will  be  selected 
right  after  IFC  elections  in  mid-May, 
says  Mr.  Dahl. 

He  also  created  the  special  design, 
tied  in  with  the  Centennial,  which  is 
being  used  on  posters  and  buttons  to 
publicize  this  year’s  Greek  Week. 


From  My  Viewpoint 

By  Stanton  Millet,  Dean  of  Students 

Last  November,  I  invited  two  grad¬ 
uate  students  of  leftist  persuasion  for 
coffee  and  conversation.  I  was  —  and 
still  am  —  interested  in  their  views. 
They  responded  by  announcing  in  an 
SDS  leaflet  that  I  was  going  to  address 
the  campus  on  “Student  Rights,”  and 
in  a  second  leaflet,  that  my  talk  would 
be  the  “time  to  confront”  the  adminis¬ 
tration  —  meaning  me. 

I  want  to  summarize  for  you  the 
larger  context  of  that  meeting.  Last 
summer,  in  a  position  paper  widely 
regarded  as  the  Mein  Kampf  of  the 
New  Left,  Carl  Davidson  set  forth  the 
objectives  of  a  “student  syndicalist 
movement.”  They  are:  (1)  destroy 
student  government,  and  disrupt  or 
destroy  both  the  established  channels  of 
communication  and  the  procedures  for 
general  university  governance;  (2)  dis¬ 
rupt  or  destroy  the  procedures  by  which 
the  faculty  organizes  curricula,  teaches 
large  numbers  of  students,  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  between  good  and  bad  aca¬ 
demic  performance;  and  (3)  wrest 
control  of  the  university  from  the  com¬ 
bined  authority  of  student  government, 
faculty,  and  administration,  substituting 
for  the  orderly  processes  of  governance 
“the  ideology  of  participatory  democ¬ 
racy,”  a  technique  that  Davidson  says 
“can  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  on  our 
part  to  sabotage  the  knowledge  factory 
machinery.  .  .  .” 

Given  that  context,  and  the  goals  of 
the  organization  I  was  addressing,  it 
seemed  to  me  worthwhile  to  point  out, 
in  a  direct  and  simple  way,  the  existence 
of  two  opposing  premises  or  assumptions 
about  the  nature  of  a  university.  The 
first  is  that  individuals,  organizations,  or 
protest  groups  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  do  as  they  wish,  provided  only  there 
is  no  positive  legal  proof  that  their 
wishes  violate  the  law.  The  second  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  the  faculty,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  student  body,  acting  to¬ 
gether  in  an  orderly  way,  can  exercise 
informed  judgment  in  governing  the 
academic  community  and  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  content  of  the  university’s  edu¬ 
cational  and  extracurricular  programs. 

An  efTective  university  disciplinary 
system,  for  example,  is  based  on  the 
second  rather  than  the  first  assumption: 
While  plagiarism  may  not  be  technically 
“against  the  law,”  it  is  regarded  as  a 
more  serious  offense  than,  let  us  say, 
public  intoxication  or  disorderly  con¬ 
duct.  The  processes  for  approving  new 
courses  and  for  recognizing  student  or¬ 
ganizations  are  also  based  on  the  second 


premise:  It  must  be  determined,  for 
instance,  that  a  course  has  positive 
worth,  and  that  an  organization  is  not 
“inimical  to  education  or  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  university.” 

This  is  a  complex  topic,  and  I  thought 
I  could  get  at  it,  for  a  hostile  audience, 
by  saying  that  a  student’s  relationship 
to  the  university  is  more  nearly  akin  to 
a  “privilege”  than  to  a  “right.”  Al¬ 
though  I  added  that  a  university  should 
act  as  though  these  privileges  are  rights, 
neither  the  audience  nor  the  press  got 
beyond  the  slogan  “no  rights  —  only 
privileges.” 

If  I  may  put  it  once  more,  hopefully 
in  a  better  nutshell,  I  want  to  affirm  my 
belief  that  all  students  have  not  only 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  but 
also  the  student  rights  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  recent  AAUP  statement  on 
the  subject.  These  are  rights  of  the 
classroom,  including  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion,  protection  against  improper  aca¬ 
demic  evaluation,  protection  against  im¬ 
proper  disclosure,  and  rights  relating  to 
student  records;  they  are  rights  of  stu¬ 
dent  affairs,  including  freedom  from 
arbitrary  discrimination,  freedom  of  as¬ 
sociation,  freedom  to  express  views  on 
campus  affairs  —  and  to  expect  that 
those  views  will  be  seriously  considered. 
They  include  the  right  to  a  free  student 
press,  and  rights  involving  disciplinary 
procedures,  off-campus  activity,  and  a 
host  of  other  matters.  In  sum,  I  believe 
that  students  have  a  right  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  cherished  by  the  faculty, 
they  have  a  right  to  be  treated  as  re¬ 
sponsible  adults,  and  a  right  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  governing  their  community. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  an 
assertion  of  student  rights  should  sweep 
aside  the  professional  judgment  of  the 
faculty  in  academic  affairs,  and  in  the 
recruiting  and  promotion  of  professors; 
or  that  representative  student  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  swept  away,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  vocal  minority;  or  that  the 


courtesy,  rational  discussion,  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment  necessary  to  learning 
should  be  swept  away  by  the  tactics  of 
protest,  vituperation,  and  defiance.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  nature  of  the 
academic  community  is  determined  by 
an  ideal  of  learning  in  which  students, 
faculty,  and  administration  voluntarily 
participate.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
destroy  the  framework  that  makes  that 
ideal  effective,  or  to  corrupt  the  values 
that  give  it  life. 


Outer  Space  on  WILL 

“Their  Other  World”  is  being  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  University  FM  station, 
WILL,  Fridays  at  7:00  p.m.  The  docu¬ 
mented  analysis  of  the  science  of  human 
factors  in  outer  space  was  produced  by 
Indiana  University  for  NASA. 
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Food  Service  Hires 
New  Manager 

Arnold  Strohkorb  joined  the  housing 
division  staff  April  1  as  food  service 
manager.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
food  service  in  the  residence  halls,  in¬ 
cluding  the  snack  bar,  vending  and  test 
kitchen  operations. 

He  has  been  director  of  food  services 
at  Princeton  University  since  1955,  and 
prior  to  that  he  managed  various  phases 
of  commercial  eating  establishments  on 
the  East  Coast.  He  has  a  degree  in  hotel 
administration  from  Cornell  University. 

Twilight  Band  Concerts 

May  10  —  First  Regimental  Band. 

17  —  Concert  Band. 

24  —  Concert  Band. 

Attention  James  Scholars! 

LAS  reminds  its  James  Scholars  that 
as  of  last  year  there  is  an  assistant  dean 
for  honors  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
James  Scholars  program.  This  semester 
he  is  S.  D.  Andersen,  277  Lincoln  Hall, 
with  office  hours  MWF  11-12,  MW  1-5, 
and  Tu  10-12  and  1-4.  Students  with 
questions  or  problems  related  to  the 
honors  program  are  urged  to  contact  his 
office. 

mini  Union  Movies 

Movies  are  open  to  students,  staff, 
faculty,  and  guests;  tickets  50  cents  each. 
Showings  are  in  the  Auditorium  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

May  5  —  Ship  of  Fools.  7  &  9:30  p.m. 
6 — (Same,  112  Gregory  Hall) 

1 2  —  Ocean’s  Eleven,  7  &  9 : 30  p.m. 

13  —  (Same) 

19  —  King  Rat,  7  &  9:30  p.m. 

20  —  (Same) 

26  —  La  Dolce  Vita,  6:30  &  9:30 

p.m. 

27  —  ( Same) 

June  2  —  Tom  Jones,  7  &  9:30  p.m. 

3  —  (Same) 


Will  You  Need  a  Job? 

Students  who  want  to  work  during  the 
fall  semester  or  during  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  may  apply  now  at  1  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building.  John  Griffin,  director  of 
student  employment,  says  students  may 
apply  at  any  time  during  the  summer 
session  for  work  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer. 

Register  for  Summer 

An  undergraduate  planning  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  during  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  should  go  to  the  office  of  the  dean 
of  his  college  on  Monday,  June  19,  to 
pick  up  registration  materials.  Author¬ 
ization  cards  to  complete  registration 
will  be  issued  according  to  the  following 
alphabetical  schedule: 


A  through  B .  3:00  p.m. 

C  through  E .  4:00  p.m. 

F  through  He .  8:00  a.m. 

Hf  through  Lar .  9:00  a.m. 

Las  through  M . 10:00  a.m. 

N  through  Ro . 11:00a.m. 

Rp  through  Ta .  1:00  p.m. 

Tb  through  Z .  2:00  p.m. 


Undergraduates  will  complete  registra¬ 
tion  in  the  Armory  on  June  19.  The  $15 
late  registration  fine  will  be  assessed 
those  registering  after  5:00  p.m.,  June 
20. 

Students  wishing  to  register  only  in 
courses  of  the  second  four  weeks  of  the 
summer  session  should  complete  registra¬ 
tion  on  or  before  Monday,  July  17. 

Fees  are  due  and  payable  in  full  at 
the  time  of  registration. 

Union  Offers  French  Cuisine 

The  last  of  this  semester’s  series  of 
international  dinners  offered  by  the  Illini 
Union  will  feature  foods  of  France. 
Wednesday,  May  24,  is  the  date.  Call 
333-0690  for  reservations  for  5:30,  6:00, 
6:30,  or  7:00  p.m.  Price:  $3  per 
person. 


Choir  Will  Tour 
in  Europe 

The  UT  Concert  Choir  —  36  members 
—  will  go  to  Europe  this  summer  to  take 
part  in  Europa  Cantat  HI,  a  festival  of 
choirs  which  occurs  every  three  years. 
Harold  Decker,  professor  of  music  who 
conducts  the  choir,  says  the  Illinois 
group  will  probably  be  the  only  one  par¬ 
ticipating  from  the  United  States. 

Some  2,000  European  choir  members 
will  perform,  with  leading  European 
conductors.  The  UI  concert  will  include 
early  and  contemporary  music,  and 
spirituals.  .'\n  ample  portion  of  Amer¬ 
ican  music  —  such  composers  as  Aaron 
Copland,  George  Gershwin,  and  Samuel 
Barber  —  is  on  the  program,  to  give 
Europeans  an  insight  into  our  music. 

Members  of  the  UT  Choir  will  be  in 
Belgium  for  the  festival,  and  then  will 
give  nine  concerts  in  two  and  a  half 
weeks  of  touring  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Paris. 

•  UT  students  may  hear  the  choir  on 
May  19  in  two  hour-long  benefit  con¬ 
certs  at  .Smith  Music  Hall.  Prof.  Decker 
says  the  concerts  are  designed  for  stu¬ 
dents,  and  include  the  full  choir  plus 
small  ensembles  and  soloists.  Perfor¬ 
mances  will  be  at  7:30  and  9:00  p.m., 
price  $1.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at 
the  door  or  in  advance  from  choir  mem¬ 
bers  or  the  Illini  Union  ticket  office. 

lUSA  Names  Next  Year’s 
Student  Directors 

Linda  Leddy  and  Pamela  Foulks,  both 
LAS  juniors,  have  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  vice  president,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  other  eight  directors  are 
vice  presidents  in  charge  of  supervising 
the  work  of  major  chairmen  and  their 
committees  in  presenting  many  lUSA 
events. 

lUSA  sponsors  Homecoming,  Stunt 
Show,  Dad’s  Day,  Campus  Mother’s 


Day,  Model  UN,  Illioskee  Spring  Carni¬ 
val,  Elite  Eight  weekend  activities.  In¬ 
ternational  Fair,  Great  Debates,  winter 
and  spring  musicals,  and  the  speaker’s 
program.  The  directors  are  in  charge  of 
the  overall  operation  of  more  than  35 
programs  prepared  and  presented 
through  the  efforts  of  more  than  1,100 
volunteer  student  workers. 

The  eight  vice  presidents  and  the 
programs  in  their  charge  are: 

Ralph  V’oris,  senior  in  FA.A;  spring 
and  winter  musicals.  Stunt  Show,  in¬ 
ternal  programing. 

Mary  Bliss,  LAS  sophomore;  person¬ 
nel,  Activity  Day,  Key  Banquet,  100 
Banquet,  internal  public  relations. 

Richard  Edelson,  LAS  sophomore; 
College  Bowl,  Homecoming,  Illioskee 
Spring  Carnival. 

Richard  Knox,  LAS  junior;  external 
public  relations,  publicity  department, 
publicatiofis  including  weekly  newspaper 
Focus. 

Mary  Hesse,  junior  in  home  econom¬ 
ics;  Great  Debates,  campus  speakers, 
speaker’s  program,  Campus  Mother’s 
Day,  fine  arts. 

Ray  Swanson,  commerce  freshman; 
Union  Movies,  Cinema  Internationale, 
CSA  representative.  Centennial  Com¬ 
mittee  representative. 

Stasia  Oertley,  LAS  junior;  Music 
Hours,  International  Fair,  Model  UN, 
Allerton  Christmas  Party,  international 
travel,  international  coordinations  com¬ 
mittee. 

David  Akin,  junior  in  agriculture; 
Elite  Eight,  Block  I,  dances,  pep  rallies, 
pep  block. 

In  addition  to  presidential  duties, 
Miss  Leddy  will  be  in  charge  of  building 
staff  and  coordinations  committee.  Miss 
Foulks  will  handle  Dad’s  Day,  evalua¬ 
tion  and  reports,  policy  and  procedures 
manual,  finance,  and  Founder’s  Day. 

Extend  Insurance  for  Summer 

Hospital  -  medical  -  surgical  insurance 
for  students  covered  during  the  second 
semester  will  end  June  20.  Students 
who  will  not  be  attending  the  summer 
session  may  apply  for  summer  coverage 
after  May  15  and  before  June  25,  at 
208  Administration  Building. 

Premiums  for  the  summer  are  the 
same  as  for  the  second  semester:  $10 
for  student,  $12.50  for  spouse,  and  $9 
for  children. 

A  student  who  will  be  in  school  here 
during  the  summer  will  be  covered  when 
he  pays  the  $10  fee  at  the  time  he  pays 
his  tuition  and  other  fees.  If  he  wants 
coverage  for  dependents,  he  must  apply 
at  Station  7  in  the  Armory  at  registra¬ 
tion,  or  at  208  Administration. 


Apply  Now  for  Fall  Loans 

June  1  is  the  deadline  for  students  to 
apply  for  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  for  1967-68.  Forms  are  available 
in  the  student  loan  office,  346  Student 
Services  Building. 

Residents  of  Illinois  may  also  apply, 
beginning  May  1,  for  state  loans  for 
next  year. 

Present  Opera 

“The  Coronation  of  Poppea”  by  C. 
Monteverdi  will  be  presented  in  Smith 
Music  Hall  this  month.  Ludwig  Zirner, 
professor  of  music,  will  direct  the  UT 
Opera  Group  and  Orchestra  May  13 
and  14  at  8:00  p.m.  Admission:  $1.50. 

Peace  Corps  Comes  to  Campus 

Students  who  would  like  to  find  out 
about  the  Peace  Corps  may  visit  with 
members  of  a  team  visiting  campus  May 
7  through  13,  at  the  Illini  Union. 

Junior  Scientists  Arrive 

From  May  11  through  13,  many  high 
school  students  will  be  on  campus  for 
the  Junior  Academy  of  Science.  Last 
year  more  than  5,000  participated.  Seichi 
Konzo,  associate  head,  department  of 
mechanical  and  industrial  engineering, 
will  coordinate  the  program  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  year. 

Present  “Linder  the  Gaslight” 

The  University  Theatre  will  present 
the  play  “Under  the  Gaslight”  May  10 
through  13  in  Lincoln  Hall  at  8:00  p.m. 
Admission  $1.50. 

From  the  May  Calendar 

May  5  —  Honor’s  Day  Convocation.  Ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  James  A.  Perkins, 
President  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Assembly  Hall.  1:15  p.m. 

5 —  Terrapin  Swim  Show.  Huff 
Gym.  8  p.m.  $1.25. 

6  —  Art  Fair.  Patio  of  Illini  Union. 
Paintings  by  art  students.  1-5 
p.m. 

6  —  Old  fashioned  ice  cream  par¬ 
lor.  Ragtime  piano.  Tavern, 
Illini  Union.  2-5  p.m. 

6 —  Illini  Union  style  show.  Illini 
Room.  1:30  and  3:30  p.m. 
75  cents. 

6  —  Terrapin  Swim  Show.  Huff 
Gym.  7  &  9  p.m.  $1.25. 

6  —  A-Ti-Us  —  Sachem  Sing.  Au¬ 
ditorium.  8  p.m.  $1. 

11-13  —  Illioskee  carnival  at  Assembly 
Hall.  Sponsored  by  Illini 
Union. 


In  the  mail  .  .  . 

Some  students  have  written  to  take 
issue  with  Dean  Millet’s  views  about 
residence  hall  assignments  as  stated  in 
the  February  Student  Affairs. 

One  sophomore  objected  to  assign¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  academic  compe¬ 
tence,  educational  interest,  or  general 
interest  because  of  the  “artificiality”  of 
such  plans.  She  said  students  are  already 
isolated  from  those  people  not  engaged 
in  academic  pursuits,  and  that  any  pro¬ 
gram  to  isolate  biology  majors  from 
theater  and  psychology  majors  “would 
not  contribute  to  understanding.” 

She  also  said  that  students  with 
similar  interests  would  find  each  other 
anyway. 

A  law  student  wrote  to  say  that  one 
of  the  most  valuable  things  he  gained 
while  living  in  a  residence  hall  for  four 
years  was  learning  to  live  with  all  kinds 
of  people.  He  felt  it  would  be  very 
narrowing  to  live  with  only  those  persons 
with  the  same  interests  and  philosophies 
as  his  own. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  working  for  several 
months  to  set  aside  a  floor  or  two  in 
a  men’s  residence  hall  for  students  who 
ask  to  live  there  so  they  can  enjoy  such 
things  as  spirited  mealtime  conversations 
and  bull  sessions  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
a  favorable  study  environment,  and  in¬ 
formal  lunches  with  faculty  or  visiting 
scholars  or  artists.  When  the  plan  was 
announced  in  the  Daily  Illini,  65  stu¬ 
dents  signed  up  within  two  weeks  —  and 
a  number  of  women  called  to  ask  why 
they  couldn’t  be  included. 

•  Dean  Millet’s  view  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  both  these  student  opinions 
cannot  be  supported:  Students  who 
would  like  to  live  in  a  selective  intellec¬ 
tual  climate  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  —  while  students  who  prefer  the 
environment  of  a  grand  mixture  of  inter¬ 
ests  should  be  able  to  choose  that. 

Dean  Millet  looks  on  the  several 
modest  programs  now  existing  as  reason¬ 
able  experiments  that  can  be  supported 
without  any  sort  of  gross  manipulation 
of  students. 


“Funny  Girl”  Arrives 

lUSA’s  spring  musical  this  year  will 
be  “Funny  Girl,”  to  be  presented  May  5 
and  6  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Perfor¬ 
mances  will  be  at  8:30  both  evenings, 
and  at  2:00  p.m.  Saturday.  Tickets  are 
$1,  $2,  $2.75,  and  $3.25. 

Marilyn  Gold,  junior  in  education,  is 
lUSA  major  chairman  for  the  show. 
Ned  Levy  will  direct. 


The  1912  commencement  processional  on  the  Quadrangle. 


Other  Centennials 

•  Howard  University  is  celebrating  its 
centennial  this  year,  along  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  The  school  began  as 
a  theological  seminary  for  Negroes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
27,000  living  graduates  represent  more 
than  half  the  Negro  physicians,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  engineers,  and  architects 
practicing  in  this  country. 

•  On  March  25,  1867,  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  for  the  Chicago  Water  Tower 
—  the  city’s  major  landmark  which  sur¬ 
vived  the  Great  Fire. 


Commencement  1967 

Members  of  the  Centennial  class  will 
have  commencement  on  June  17,  1967. 
There  will  be  a  special  commencement 
concert  on  June  16. 

David  E.  Lilienthal,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Development  and  Resources 
Corporation,  New  York  City,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  address  in  ceremonies  begin¬ 
ning  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 
A  native  of  Morton,  Ill.,  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  from  1946  to  1950,  and  was  a 
founding  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 


Early  Commencement  Days  .  .  . 

Information  from  lllini  Years 

Founders  of  the  University  considered 
giving  of  degrees  an  affectation,  as  they 
thought  students  should  be  allowed  to 
take  the  courses  they  pleased  and  leave 
when  they  pleased.  Instead  of  gradua¬ 
tion  diplomas,  the  founders  gave  cer¬ 
tificates  upon  entrance. 

Alumni  backed  John  Milton  Gregory, 
the  first  regent,  in  his  fight  for  degrees, 
however,  and  on  June  6,  1877,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  granted  degrees  for  the  first  time. 
One  of  the  requirements  for  graduation 


Senior  breakfast,  1910  commencement. 


was  delivery  of  a  500-word  oration  in 
chapel  during  the  senior  year. 

Want  to  Entertain 
a  Centennial  Visitor  ? 

One  imaginative  student  reduced  the 
ratio  of  students  to  teacher  to  1:1  re¬ 
cently  by  the  simplest  of  means.  He 
called  a  Centennial  lecturer  visiting  here 
from  England,  and  offered  to  give  him 
a  walking  tour  of  the  campus.  The  offer 
was  accepted. 

Well-known  figures  will  be  coming  to 
campus  for  the  rest  of  the  Centennial 
year  —  and  students  will  have  opportun¬ 
ities  to  visit  with  these  men  informally. 
Centennial  speakers  in  April  accepted 
invitations  from  residence  halls,  fratern¬ 
ities,  independent  houses,  and  other 
groups. 

Students  or  student  groups  interested 
in  having  Centennial  speakers  at  their 
houses  can  make  arrangements  by  con¬ 
tacting  Marlene  Tousey,  assistant  dean 
of  women,  at  333-0058. 

Halls  Invite  Ballet 

Students  living  in  Allen  and  EAR 
halls  invited  the  80-member  troupe  of 
the  Mexican  Ballet  Folklorico  for  a 
buffet  supper  following  their  show  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  last  month.  Students 
visited  with  the  performers  at  a  coffee 
hour  and  reception  in  the  hall  lounges 
afterward. 

Beattie  to  Speak 

John  H.  M.  Beattie,  senior  lecturer  in 
social  anthropology  at  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  England,  will  speak  here  on  May 
11.  The  George  A.  Miller  Centennial 
lecturer  will  talk  on  “Social  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  and  the  Humanities”  at  8:00  p.m., 
228  Natural  History  Building. 

Deans  Visit  Washington 

Dean  Rea  says  the  information  ex¬ 
change  in  Washington  [see  accompany¬ 
ing  article  on  the  draft]  was  not  just  one 
way.  Because  of  recent  investigations 
here  on  the  campus,  he  and  Dean  Broom 
were  able  to  speak  authoritatively  to 
federal  officials  concerning  student  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  draft  and  they  could  also 
quote  statistics  involving  Illinois  students 
and  the  draft. 

Another  sidelight  of  the  visit:  Al¬ 
though  Dean  Rea  says  they  received 
great  cooperation  from  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  one  military  man  who  saw  them 
but  didn’t  meet  them  was  apparently 
disturbed  by  the  youthful  appearance  of 
the  deans.  He  alerted  a  friend  in  Illinois 
that  “a  couple  students”  from  the  state 
were  visiting  offices  in  Washington, 
probably  trying  to  change  their  draft 
status. 


Your  Draft  Status 

By  Patrick  Rea,  Assistant  Dean  of  Men 

In  order  to  better  inform  male  stu¬ 
dents  here  about  the  draft,  Gordon 
Bloom  and  I  —  two  members  of  the 
dean  of  men’s  office  who  regularly  work 
with  Selective  Service  matters  —  re¬ 
cently  visited  Washington,  D.C.  Our 
purpose  was  to  update  present  informa¬ 
tion  on  student  draft  status,  and  to  try 
to  gain  information  on  any  new  law 
that  might  be  passed  that  could  affect 
a  student’s  plans  or  educational  career. 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  most 
often-asked  questions  concerning  Selec¬ 
tive  Service,  with  the  best  possible 
answers  based  on  current  information. 

Q.  What  are  the  most  common  classi- 
Bcations  a  student  might  have  while 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Illinois? 

A.  Class  II-S:  Student  deferred  by  local 
board  because  he  is  a  full-time  stu¬ 
dent  in  good  standing. 

Class  I-A:  Student  available  for  mil¬ 
itary  service. 

Class  1-D:  Student  is  member  of 
reserve  component  or  ROTC. 

Class  IS:  Student  deferred  by  stat¬ 
ute.  This  classification  results  when  a 
student  receives  his  induction  notice 
while  he  is  in  school  and  is  allowed 
by  law  to  complete  the  academic 
year.  This  classification  is  granted 
only  once. 

Class  III- A:  Student  with  a  child  or 
children,  or  student  deferred  by 
reason  of  extreme  hardship  to  de¬ 
pendents. 

Class  V-A:  Student  over  the  age  of 
liability  for  military  service  (over 
26  for  previously  non-deferred  stu¬ 
dents,  or  over  35  for  students  who 
have  held  previous  deferments). 

Q.  I  understand  that  many  students  are 
being  drafted  out  of  college.  What 
basis  does  a  draft  board  use  to  draft 
a  student? 

A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  just  how 
many  students  have  been  drafted 
from  colleges  throughout  the  nation. 
To  date  we  believe  the  figure  has 
been  small,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  even  one  who  has  been 
drafted  off  the  campus  at  Illinois  so 
far  in  this  academic  year. 

Of  course,  some  students  have  en¬ 
listed  under  pressure  from  local 
boards,  and  we  have  hundreds  with 
I-A  or  I-S  classifications,  making 
them  very  vulnerable. 

Generally  speaking  there  are  three 
standards  that  a  local  board  uses  in 
evaluating  a  student’s  credentials  for 
H-S  deferment.  These  are  only 


guidelines  and  may  vary  between 
boards,  but  our  experience  shows 
them  to  be  widely  used: 

1.  Student  must  score  70  or  more 
if  an  undergraduate,  or  80  or  more 
if  a  graduate,  on  the  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  College  Qualification  Test,  or 

2.  Student  must  rank  in  upper 
half  of  his  class  as  a  freshman;  upper 
two  thirds  as  a  sophomore;  upper 
three  fourths  as  junior,  senior,  or 
fifth-year  student  if  enrolled  in  a 
five-year  curriculum. 

The  first  two  points  are  mutually 
exclusive:  If  the  student  scores 

above  70  on  his  Selective  Service 
test,  his  class  rank  will  not  be  held 
against  him,  and  vice  versa.  A 
graduate  student  will  be  judged 
either  on  a  score  of  80  on  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  test  or  a  class  rank  in 
the  upper  fourth  of  his  last  under¬ 
graduate  academic  year. 

3.  Academic  progress  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  A  student  at  Illinois  must  com¬ 
plete  at  least  30  hours  each  year  to 
be  progressing  normally  toward  his 
degree.  Also,  the  student  must  be 
able  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  four 
years  unless  he  is  in  architecture  or 
engineering,  and  then  four  and  a 
half  to  five  years  are  allowed. 

A  graduate  student  must  carry  at 
least  three  units  or  a  50%  assistant- 
ship  and  two  units.  The  graduate 
student  has  two  years  to  complete 
his  master’s  and  five  years  total  to 
complete  a  doctor’s  degree. 

Q.  How  is  my  draft  board  notified  con¬ 
cerning  my  class  rank  and  student 
status? 

A.  The  University  believes  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  confidential.  Therefore 
your  written  permission  is  required 
before  anything  is  forwarded  to  your 
Selective  Service  board. 

You  also  have  to  specifically  in¬ 
form  the  admissions  and  records 
office  [Room  69,  Administration 
Building]  exactly  what  information 
you  want  provided  to  your  local 
board.  To  facilitate  this  service, 
our  continuing  student  receives  the 
necessary  forms  to  request  such 
assistance  in  the  late  spring  of  each 
year  at  his  campus  residence,  and 
our  new  student  gets  such  informa¬ 
tion  sent  to  him  before  he  enrolls  or 
at  registration  periods. 

You  should  direct  any  questions 
about  local  board  notification  to  the 
admissions  office.  Room  69,  Admin¬ 
istration  Building,  or  call  333-0218 
or  333-1919. 

Q.  Is  a  student  automatically  drafted  if 


Gordon  Broom  (left)  and  Pot  Rea  flank  Lt.  Gen.  Louis  B.  Hershey,  director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  in  his  office  in  Washington. 


he  doesn’t  meet  the  general  stan¬ 
dards  for  deferment? 

A.  No,  there  could  be  many  reasons 
why  a  student  isn’t  progressing  to¬ 
ward  his  degree  on  schedule,  or  has 
had  some  academic  problems  in  the 
past.  Local  boards  are  required  to 
view  each  case  individually,  and  if 
a  person  has  some  sound  reasons  for 
his  position  it  will  usually  be  con¬ 
sidered  favorably  by  the  board. 

The  dean  of  men’s  office,  1 10  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  333-0480,  or 
the  admissions  and  records  office  in 
Room  69,  Administration  Building, 
will  try  to  provide  maximum  assist¬ 
ance  with  such  matters. 

Q.  If  I  am  classified  I-A,  what  are  my 
rights  of  appeal? 

A.  Your  first  level  of  appeal  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  before  your  local 
board.  After  that  there  is  a  State 
Appeal  Board  (three  boards  in  Illi¬ 
nois)  and  a  Presidential  Appeal 
Board. 

You  have  only  10  days  from  the 
postmarked  date  on  the  classifica¬ 
tion  notice,  to  file  a  written  appeal, 
^'our  appeal  must  be  written,  not 
telephoned,  to  your  local  board. 

Your  appeal  letter  should  be  spe¬ 
cific,  stating  clearly  whether  you  are 
requesting  a  personal  appearance  or 
an  appeal  to  the  state  board,  or  both. 
This  initial  letter  can  request  a  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and  further  request 
appeal  to  the  state  board  if  the 
local  board  does  not  find  it  possible 
to  reclassify  you  into  the  desired 
classification. 

During  this  early  period  of  appeal 
it  is  important  that  all  information 
bearing  on  your  case  be  forwarded 
to  the  local  board,  including  sup¬ 
porting  letters  and  documents  from 
the  University  and  individual  staff 
members. 

Q.  How  big  a  draft  call  can  I  expect 
in  the  summer  and  early  fall 
months? 

A.  No  person  can  give  exact  figures,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  too  many  unknown 
factors.  Best  projections  indicate 
that  calls  for  the  summer  months 
will  be  nearly  100%  above  the  calls 
for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year, 
or  around  the  25,000  mark.  This 
could  be  wrong,  but  normal  indi¬ 
cators  existing  in  mid-spring  point  to 
higher  calls  for  the  remainder  of 
1967. 

Q.  What  should  I  do  if  I  am  reclassified 
to  I-A  in  the  summer  months? 

A.  You  should  follow  basically  the  same 
steps  you  would  follow  if  you  were 


at  school.  Be  sure  your  board  has 
been  sent  the  necessary  information 
concerning  your  student  status.  At 
the  L’niversity  of  Illinois  this  will  be 
done  only  upon  your  written  request. 

Next,  prepare  and  forward  to  your 
board  any  additional  information  re¬ 
garding  your  education  plans  that 
you  consider  important.  This  infor¬ 
mation  might  well  accompany  your 
appeal  letter.  If  you  wish,  write 
the  dean  of  men’s  office,  and  we  will 
try  to  help. 

Q.  If  I  am  planning  a  trip  or  hope  to 
study  abroad,  how  will  I  be  able  to 
maintain  contact  with  my  local 
board? 

A.  This  is  fast  becoming  a  sore  point  for 
many  students.  A  student  who  is 
draft  eligible  cannot  leave  the 
United  States,  even  for  a  short  v'aca- 
tion,  w'ithout  permission  from  his 
local  board.  For  students  planning  to 
study  abroad,  the  college  offices  in 
coordination  with  local  boards  have 
been  able  to  arrange  for  such  study. 
Graduate  study  abroad  does  raise 
additional  issues,  but  generally  this 
can  also  be  easily  arranged  by  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Graduate  College. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE? 

Q.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
possible  new  draft  laws.  From  what 
I  heard  it  seems  that  I  might  not  be 
able  to  finish  college  or  even  con¬ 
sider  graduate  work. 

A.  It  is  difficult  and  even  hair-raising 
to  try  to  predict  w'hat  a  new  law 
will  finally  state,  and  it  is  doubly 
uncertain  when  dealing  with  a  stat¬ 
ute  as  volatile  as  a  new  draft  act. 
There  are,  however,  some  observa¬ 
tions  and  projections  that  we  can  at 
least  put  forward ; 

•  Any  student  who  is  planning  an  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  career  should 


continue  with  his  plans.  It  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  undergraduate  student  defer¬ 
ments  will  remain,  and  if  they  do  they 
will  likely  not  be  based  on  a  .Selective 
Service  test  or  class  rank.  The  new  act 
may  well  defer  all  full-time  students  in 
good  standing  until  they  finish  the 
undergraduate  degree  or  leave  school. 
This  may  not  be  true  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  However,  it  is  very  probable  that 
any  new  law  will  not  affect  those  stu¬ 
dents  presently  in  graduate  school  —  and 
this  may  include  those  entering  next  fall. 
In  other  words,  a  student  presently  en¬ 
rolled  in  graduate  study  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  complete  his  degree. 

•  Most  likely  19-year-olds  will  be 
drafted  first.  During  the  transition 
period  new  graduates  will  be  placed 
back  into  the  grouping  of  maximum 
vulnerability  with  19-year-olds.  If  a 
person  is  in  this  grouping,  however,  it 
does  not  mean  he  will  be  drafted.  In 
recent  years  the  armed  forces  have  re¬ 
quired  around  30%  to  50%  of  a  normal 
19-year-old  pool  of  one  and  a  half 
million  eligible  men. 

•  It  is  anticipated  that  the  present  ap¬ 
peal  time  of  10  days  will  be  expanded  to 
30  days. 

•  The  new  draft  law  may  use  a  lottery 
.system  for  selecting  men  from  the  total 
I-A  grouping;  however,  this  is  not  at 
all  certain.  It  seems  even  more  likely 
that  the  present  method  of  local  board 
selection  and  induction  will  continue. 

•  Job  deferments  in  critical  areas  may 
remain,  but  with  new  standards  used  to 
determine  which  jobs  are  critical.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  in  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  federal 
government  that  deferments  for  study, 
fatherhood,  or  for  occupational  reasons 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pyramid  into  a 
complete  exemption.  For  that  reason  it 
should  be  anticipated  that  the  new  law 
will  require  every  person  at  some  time 
between  his  19th  and  26th  birthdays  to 
enter  the  19-year-old  pool. 


Musicians  Offer 
Free  Recitals  &  Concerts 

Admission-free  concerts  and  recitals 
for  May  are  listed  below.  They  will  be 
in  Smith  Music  Hall  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  (“U”  represents  undergrad-' 
uate  recital,  “G”  graduate.) 

Students  who  would  like  to  know 
what  is  being  played  or  sung  at  any  of 
these  events  should  call  the  School  of 
Music  office  (333-2620)  a  day  or  two  in 
advance.  Programs  are  not  firm  until 
that  time. 

May  7  —  Centennial  concert:  Charles 
Ives’  “Symphony  No.  4,”  LT 
Symphony  Orchestra;  choral 
music  of  Ives,  Barber,  Cop¬ 
land,  and  Wykes,  Concert 
Choir;  and  Burrill  Phillips’ 
“The  Return  of  Odysseus,” 
Combined  Choruses.  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall,  3  p.m. 

7  —  Tenor.  Ellis  Julien  (G). 
mini  Room  C,  4  p.m. 

7  —  Flute.  Jill  Shires  (U).  8  p.m. 

9  —  UI  Wind  Ensemble.  8  p.m. 

10 — Piano.  Byrnell  Figler  (G). 
8  p.m. 

11  —  Flute.  Elaine  Zeigler  (U). 
mini  Union,  8  p.m. 

14  —  Percussion.  Michael  Ranta 
(G) .  4  p.m. 

14  —  Recital  of  English  music. 
John  Pummill  (G),  conduct¬ 
ing.  mini  Union,  4  p.m. 

16  —  Organ.  Judith  Weidow  (G). 

8  p.m. 

17  —  Faculty  recital:  Jane  Schlei¬ 

cher,  soprano,  and  James 
Bailey,  tenor.  8  p.m. 

18  —  Soprano.  Judith  Einhorn 

(U).  8  p.m. 

20  —  Piano.  Karol  Gagstetter  (U). 
8  p.m. 


21  — Percussion  Ensemble.  4  p.m. 

23  —  Annual  concerto  concert,  UI 

Symphony  Orchestra.  8  p.m. 

24  —  Piano.  Barbara  Crockett  (G). 

8  p.m. 

25  —  Soprano.  Jane  Newton  (G). 

8  p.m. 

26  —  Piano.  Errol  Haun  (G). 

8  p.m. 

27  —  Flute.  Ann  Kozuch  (G).  8 

p.m. 

28  —  Piano.  Alberto  Rafols  (U). 

4  p.m. 

28  —  Piano.  Roger  Shields  (G). 

8  p.m. 

29  —  Piano.  Joan  Brown  (G).  8 

p.m. 

30  —  Piano.  Minako  Mizutani 

(Kate  Neal  Kinley  Memorial 

Fellow).  8  p.m. 

30  —  Illinois  Little  Symphony  con¬ 
cert.  mini  Union.  8:30  p.m. 

Engineering  Students 
Plan  Independent  Research 

Five  seniors  and  two  juniors  in  civil 
engineering  will  participate  in  an  $11,- 
200  National  Science  Foundation  grant 
which  will  provide  full-time  support 
during  the  summer  session  and  other 
financial  assistance.  Under  the  program 
undergraduates  can  become  acquainted 
with  research,  the  better  to  decide 
whether  to  enter  fields  of  research  engi¬ 
neering  or  applied  engineering.  Since 
the  program  began,  in  1959,  77  stu¬ 
dents  have  taken  part,  50  of  them  going 
on  to  advanced  study. 

The  seniors  and  their  fields  are: 

•  Alan  Blott,  timber  beams.  Current 
normal  design  procedures  use  an  empiri¬ 
cal  relationship  between  beam  size  and 
strength.  He  will  try  to  improve  design 
procedures  through  analytical  and  ex¬ 
perimental  studies. 


®  Bruce  Ellingwood,  structural  strength. 
Current  structural  design  procedures  use 
an  average  estimate  of  structural 
strength;  a  better  judgment  of  probabil¬ 
ity  of  structural  failure  can  be  made 
using  a  statistical  formulation.  This  is 
an  exploratory  project. 

•  Joseph  Hovious,  reaeration  in  small 
streams.  In  late  summer  small  streams 
receiving  the  output  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  tend  to  become  somewhat  objec¬ 
tionable.  This  study  will  isolate  the 
effect  of  atmospheric  reaeration  in  the 
natural  recovery  from  pollution. 

•  Michael  Leifer,  the  study  of  reoxy¬ 
genation  of  water  by  algae. 

•  Donald  Miller,  Jr.,  high  pressure  tri- 
axial  tests  on  kaolinite.  Foundation 
difficulties  are  often  encountered  for 
structures  supported  on  clay.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  study  will  provide  additional 
information  on  the  engineering  proper¬ 
ties  of  this  highly  plastic  material. 

The  juniors  and  their  fields  are: 

=  Raymond  D’Aoust,  special  bituminous 
materials.  He  will  study  the  properties 
of  new  mixtures  of  asphalt  and  the  di¬ 
lutant  medium  to  improve  durability  of 
bituminous  pavements. 

•  Joseph  Kimble,  photogrammetric  mea¬ 
surement  of  deformation  of  structural 
models.  Tests  of  structures  require  that 
deformations  be  measured  at  a  large 
number  of  points;  by  photogrammetry 
many  measurements  can  be  made  simul¬ 
taneously.  Procedures  are  comparable 
to  those  of  aerial  mapping  but  special 
problems  have  so  far  limited  the 
accuracy. 
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Job  Call 

At  press  time  jobs  are  still  open  for 
students.  Any  student  who  needs  to 
work  should  apply  to  the  employment 
office,  at  1  Student  Services  Building. 

John  Griffin,  director,  reported  that 
last  year  over  9,000  openings  were  filled 
through  his  office. 

Chancellor  Meets 
with  Students 

Chancellor  Jack  W.  Peltason  plans  to 
meet  regularly  with  a  panel  of  student 
leaders  for  informal  discussion  of  cam¬ 
pus  affairs.  The  panel  met  with  the 
dean  of  students  several  times  last 
spring,  and  with  Chancellor  Peltason 
this  summer. 

Members  of  the  group  are:  Patsy 
Parker,  Student  Senate  president;  Marty 
Campanella,  Men’s  Independent  Asso¬ 
ciation  president;  Dan  Rudman,  Men’s 
Residence  Halls  Association  president; 
Pam  Tate,  Panhellenic  president;  Kent 
Slater,  Interfraternity  Council  president; 
Gerrie  Parr,  Women’s  Independent  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  president;  Bruce  Mor¬ 
rison,  Graduate  Student  Association 
president;  Jim  Eversole,  Student  Senate 
legislative  vice  president;  and  four  legis¬ 
lative  committee  chairmen  of  Student 
Senate  —  Gerry  Lester,  educational 
affairs;  Bob  Megginson,  internal  affairs; 
Joel  Platt,  student  rights;  and  Russ 
Snyder,  campus  affairs. 

Any  student  who  would  like  to  have  a 
special  matter  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  group  should  contact  the  appro¬ 
priate  student  panel  member. 

Students  Invited 
to  Faculty  Forum 

Speakers  on  the  YMCA-YWCA  Fri¬ 
day  Faculty  Forum  series  for  the  rest 
of  the  semester  are: 

L.  William  Youngdahl,  who  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church 


in  Omaha  during  its  period  of  inter¬ 
racial  turmoil  recorded  in  the  film  “A 
Time  for  Burning.”  Oct.  20.  “The  Uni¬ 
versity  in  a  Society  Afflicted  with 
Racism.” 

Richard  J.  Nelson,  director  of  public 
relations  of  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  governors  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Oct.  27.  “The  Governance  of  Public 
Higher  Education.” 

Theodore  A.  Jones,  member  of  the 
UI  Board  of  Trustees  and  director  of 
the  state  department  of  revenue.  Nov. 
3.  “Our  University  in  a  Changing  So¬ 
ciety.” 

Robben  W.  Fleming,  president-desig¬ 
nate  of  University  of  Michigan,  follow¬ 
ing  three  years  as  chancellor  of  the 
Madison  campus  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Nov.  10.  “Are  Universities 
Governable?” 

Robert  Outis,  last  year’s  president  of 
the  UT  student  body,  now  a  graduate 
student.  Nov.  17.  “The  Changing  Com¬ 
mitments  of  Students.” 

Karl  H.  Stange,  who  has  worked  with 
the  YMCA  for  20  years  in  China,  Bang¬ 
kok,  Indonesia,  and  Hong  Kong.  Dec. 
1.  “The  YMCA’s  Responsibility  in  the 
Free  World.” 

•  Buffet  luncheon  service  begins  at 
11:45  a.m.  in  Latzer  Hall  of  the  YMCA. 
The  price  is  $1.50. 

Students  who  wish  to  hear  the  speaker 
only  should  arrive  at  12:30  p.m. 

Can  Practice  Shooting 

Rifle  and  pistol  shooting  is  a  new  non¬ 
competitive  intramural  activity  offered 
at  the  rifle  range,  room  132A  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Armory.  Hours 
are:  Fridays,  7  to  10  p.m.,  and  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays,  2  to  5  p.m. 

A  student,  faculty  or  staff  member 
can  check  out  a  rifle  with  his  I.D.  card. 
He  can  buy  ammunition  for  l*/2^  a  bullet 
(.22  cal.)  at  the  range. 


LAS  Provides 
Counseling  in  Halls 

A  student  in  LAS  can  obtain  aca¬ 
demic  counseling  in  the  residence  halls 
on  a  regular  basis  this  fall,  for  the  first 
time.  The  schedule  for  this  semester 
appears  here. 

°  Pennsylvania  and  Florida  Avenue 
Residences  (PAR  East  head  resident’s 
office) : 

Dean  S.  D.  Andersen 
Tuesday  10-12  a.m. 

Thursday  1-5  p.m. 

W.  F.  Mullen 
Monday  1-5  p.m. 

Friday  8-12  a.m. 

^  Allen  Hall,  FAR,  and  Busey-Evans 
(Allen  Hall  library)  : 

Dean  R.  B.  Hinely 

Friday  10-12  a.m.  and  1-5  p.m. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Chamberlain 
Tuesday  1-5  p.m. 

Thursday  1-5  p.m. 

•  Gregory  Drive,  Peabody  Drive,  Fourth 
Street,  Taft-Van  Doren  (Snyder  Hall 
counseling  office)  : 

Dean  G.  F.  Hatch 
Tuesday  1-5  p.m. 

Friday  8-12  a.m. 

Dean  R.  W.  Holmes 
Monday  1-5  p.m. 

Friday  1-5  p.m. 

Mrs.  Janice  Huang 
Tuesday  8-12  a.m. 

Thursday  8-12  a.m. 

MRHA  Decentralizes 

Men  in  the  University  residence  halls 
are  living  under  a  new  MRHA  constitu¬ 
tion  this  year.  Last  year  the  men  decided 
to  change  from  a  centralized  structure 
to  one  in  which  each  individual  hall  has 
more  of  the  money  and  power,  said  Carl 
F.  Firley,  assistant  dean  and  MRHA  ad¬ 
viser. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  $4  house 
dues  for  each  man  is  divided  $3  to  the 


individual  hall  and  $1  to  the  executive 
council.  This  is  the  reverse  of  last  year’s 
division.  Members  of  the  council  are 
the  officers  of  MRHA  and  nine  area 
chairmen,  each  representing  a  residence 
hall. 

JUDICIAL  CODE 

Dean  Firley  said  that  only  minor 
changes  were  made  in  the  MRHA  judi¬ 
cial  code  in  the  new  constitution.  Point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  route  of  appeal  for 
cases  is  house,  to  area,  to  executive 
council,  he  said  that  only  two  cases  last 
year  were  appealed  to  the  executive 
council. 

Official  Date  Book 
WITHDRAWING 

Nov.  6  —  earliest  date  for  one-half 
credit  if  student  withdraws  for  military 
service. 

Nov.  10  —  latest  date  for  refund  of 
one-half  tuition  and  fees  (except  for  a 
nonrefundable  portion)  if  student  with¬ 
draws  from  school  or  reduces  program 
range. 

ADVANCE  ENROLLMENT 

Nov.  29  to  Dec.  6  —  advance  enroll¬ 
ment  advising  for  students  continuing  in 
second  semester. 

“Happenings”  with 
Campus  Visitors 

“The  most  important  ‘happenings’  in 
education  are  fortuitous  events  which 
take  place  between  student  and  faculty, 
student  and  book,  or  student  and  stu¬ 
dent.  It  is  clear  that  some  students  are 
not  ready  for  this  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  accidents.  They  are  prepared  to 
continue  making  neat  outlines  and  lists 
of  things  an  orderly  minded  professor  is 
fluently  presenting  to  them.  But  they 
are  not  ready  for  education.”  —  Thomas 
J.  Banta,  associate  professor  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  in  the  November,  1966,  issue  of  the 
“Journal  of  Higher  Education.” 

Men  of  national  and  international 
reputations  in  their  fields  are  appearing 
on  campus  this  year  as  Centennial  lec¬ 
turers.  The  individual  student  who 
would  like  to  meet  and  talk  with  these 
men  informally  can  often  do  so. 

One  student,  after  hearing  Norton 
Long’s  speech  on  “The  Progress  of  Pov¬ 
erty  and  the  Poverty  of  Progress”  last 
spring,  suggested  that  a  small  group  of 
his  friends  get  together  with  Mr.  Long 
and  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  who  was 
due  on  campus  in  a  few  days.  It  was 
arranged.  The  student  and  15  of  his 
friends  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  discuss¬ 


ing  the  political  prospects  for  poverty 
programs  in  America  with  a  man  who 
knows  the  problem  from  an  economist’s 
view  and  another  who  knows  it  from  a 
politician’s  view. 

While  he  was  here,  Mr.  Long  also 
helped  the  Graduate  Student  Association 
members  plan  an  academic  freedom  con¬ 
ference,  and  later  returned  to  campus 
to  address  it  —  refusing  an  honorarium 
and  even  offering  to  pay  his  own  plane 
fare  and  expenses. 

David  Eisenman,  who  is  taking  a 
year’s  leave  from  his  graduate  work  in 
physics  to  work  on  the  Centennial  pro¬ 
gram  of  lecturers  and  symposia,  says 
that  the  visitors  look  forward  to  meet¬ 
ing  with  students  informally  in  small 
groups  and  see  such  sessions  as  a  major 
part  of  their  participation  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial. 

WHO  IS  COMING 

Students  can  find  out  who  is  coming 
to  the  campus,  including  biographical 
sketches,  by  picking  up  a  list  from  Mar¬ 
lene  Tousey,  110  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing.  She  will  also  help  set  up  dates  for 
informal  get-togethers  with  each  man 
when  his  schedule  of  arrival  and  depar¬ 
ture  is  known.  Call  her  at  333-0058. 

Student  Services: 

Reorganization 

Reorganization  this  fall  changed  the 
nature  of  administrative  division  of  stu¬ 
dent  services.  Instead  of  the  old  separa¬ 
tion  into  offices  of  the  dean  of  men 
and  dean  of  women,  the  division  now  is 
between  student  group  programs  and  ser¬ 
vices,  and  individual  student  personnel 
services. 

Dean  Miriam  A.  Shelden  and  a  staff 
of  men  and  women,  at  130  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  are  responsible  for  per¬ 
sonnel  and  guidance  work  with  individ¬ 
ual  men  and  women  students. 

A  dean  of  student  programs  and  ser¬ 
vices,  to  be  appointed  later,  will  be  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  development  of 
programs  and  policies  affecting  the  gen¬ 
eral  environment  of  the  campus  as  well 
as  student  organizations  and  activities. 
Dean  Carl  F.  Firley,  at  110  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
programs  and  services  staff. 

IN  RESIDENCE  HALLS 

Administration  of  student  affairs 
within  the  University  residence  halls, 
formerly  divided  among  the  housing  di¬ 
vision,  the  dean  of  men,  and  the  dean  of 
women,  has  been  brought  together  under 
the  joint  direction  of  Deans  Eunice  M. 
Dowse  and  Karl  F.  Ijams.  They  will  re¬ 


cruit  and  train  counseling  staff,  develop 
policies  for  assigning  students  to  halls, 
and  carry  out  plans  for  a  variety  of  so¬ 
cial  and  educational  programs  in  the 
halls. 

FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICE 

Three  separate  offices  concerned  with 
student  financial  aid  have  been  brought 
together  to  form  a  single  unit.  The 
undergraduate  scholarship  office,  the  stu¬ 
dent  employment  office,  and  the  student 
loan  office  have  been  combined.  Schol¬ 
arships  and  loans  are  located  at  Lando 
Place,  707  S.  Sixth  St.,  and  student  em¬ 
ployment  will  move  there  later  this  year. 
Stanton  Millet,  dean  of  students,  said  he 
anticipates  that  a  director  of  financial 
aid  will  be  appointed  during  the  year 
to  head  the  unit. 

FOLLOWING  GUSFIELD  REPORT 

Dean  Millet  said  the  organization 
changes  had  been  developed  after  ex¬ 
tensive  discussion  with  students,  faculty, 
and  administrative  officers,  and  that  he 
expects  the  plan  to  implement  three 
basic  recommendations  set  forth  by  the 
Gusfield  committee  after  a  year  of  study 
of  student  governance  here.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  are: 

•  Delegation  of  considerable  authority 
to  those  staff  members  with  whom  stu¬ 
dents  have  closest  and  most  frequent 
contact. 

•  More  effective  recognition  of  student 
needs  and  interests. 

®  Direct  representation  of  those  needs 
and  interests  at  all  levels  of  policy 
making. 

NEW  ON  STAFF 

Two  new  assistant  deans  have  joined 
the  staff  —  Joseph  J.  Goleash,  who 
works  with  fraternities  and  the  Inter¬ 
fraternity  Council,  and  Miss  Rebecca 
Welch,  who  works  with  freshmen. 

Goleash  is  a  third-year  law  student, 
and  worked  as  a  graduate  assistant  in 
the  men’s  residence  halls  until  January, 
1967.  As  an  undergraduate  here,  he  was 
an  officer  of  Student  Senate,  IFC,  and 
Beta  Theta  Pi. 

Miss  Welch  received  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  English  in  1966  from  Illinois, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  she  was  head 
resident  in  Wardall  Hall.  While  an 
undergraduate  here,  she  was  a  James 
Scholar,  was  active  in  the  Illini  Guide 
program,  LAS  Council,  WISA,  and 
Mortar  Board. 

Other  new  staffers  directly  connected 
with  student  advising  are: 

David  S.  Bechtel,  who  works  with 
Dean  Goleash  on  IFC  affairs.  A  1967 


graduate,  he  is  now  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  College,  in  extension  educa¬ 
tion. 

Claudia  Eberle,  who  assists  the  dean 
for  Panhellenic  affairs.  She  is  studying 
for  her  master’s  degree  in  student  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Bennett  E.  Gates,  who  advises  indi¬ 
vidual  students  on  the  Peace  Corps.  He 
was  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  India  for 
two  years  from  1962  to  1964.  He  is 
studying  for  the  Ph.D.  in  nuclear  engi¬ 
neering. 

Ward  D.  Hargis,  who  works  with  stu¬ 
dents  seeking  general  advice.  He  is 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  College  in 
education. 

Jerald  B.  Johnson,  who  works  with 
Gordon  Broom  in  advising  students  — 
and  the  campus  at  large  —  on  the  draft. 
He  is  a  law  student,  and  served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  four  years. 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Pisciotte,  who  assists 
the  dean  for  married  students.  She  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  in  sociology 
from  the  University  of  Colorado. 

John  A.  Unroe,  who  is  the  new  resi¬ 
dent  staff  adviser  for  the  men’s  residence 
halls.  He  received  a  law  degree  here 
last  spring,  and  worked  on  the  residence 
halls  staff  for  four  years  while  studying 
law.  His  office  is  at  174  Weston  Hall. 

From  My  Viewpoint 

By  Patsy  Parker,  Student  Body  President 

The  Student  is  a  paradox.  When  he 
becomes  a  student  he  is  given  added 
responsibility  and  added  protection.  He 
is  considered  a  second-class  citizen  by 
some  people,  a  privileged  person  by 
others.  And  of  course,  there  is  the  ever¬ 
present  confusion  over  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  merely  in  a  state  of  prolonged 
adolescence  unable  to  make  his  own 
decisions,  or  rather  an  adult  who  should 
make  decisions  for  himself. 

The  student  at  Illinois  does  not  es¬ 
cape  this  confusion.  He  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  University,  yet  seems  to  have 
no  way  to  directly  influence  it.  The 
University  has  created  its  own  com¬ 
munity  which  provides  —  in  addition  to 
education  and  technical  training  —  en¬ 
tertainment,  religious  and  recreational 
facilities,  and  police  protection.  Within 
this  total  environment  the  student  must 
exist  for  the  duration  of  his  college 
career.  Here  he  lives,  but  here  he  must 
also  learn. 

Within  the  University  the  confusion 
about  the  role  of  the  student  is  felt  most 
acutely.  The  student  is  expected  to 
discipline  himself  academically,  but  he 
is  often  considered  a  child  .socially.  This 
conflict  may  produce  arrested  educa¬ 


tional  development  on  the  part  of  the 
student  or  it  may  produce  a  student  who 
finds  himself  unable  to  become  truly 
educated  within  the  confines  of  social 
rules  as  presently  established.  The  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  able  to  learn.  To  do  this, 
he  must  make  decisions  and  accept  the 
consequences  of  them.  There  are  both 
educational  and  legal  foundations  which 
support  the  idea  that  students  should 
have  the  right  to  directly  influence 
matters  that  concern  them. 

Education  is  a  process  that  includes 
learning,  making  judgments,  and  assess¬ 
ing  values.  It  cannot  take  place  in  a 
vacuum  divorced  from  the  real  world 
or  from  considerations  of  the  past.  Some¬ 
how,  education  must  be  met  and  con¬ 
fronted  now.  A  student  can  only  edu¬ 
cate  himself.  Thus,  every  time  a  decision 
is  made  for  him,  his  education  is  limited 
because  he  is  denied  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  own  choice  and  learn  from  its 
consequences.  As  Ed  Schwartz,  NSA 
president,  said  in  a  paper  on  student 
power,  “The  educational  premise  .  .  . 
reflects  the  notion  that  people  learn 
through  living,  through  the  process  of 
integrating  their  thoughts  with  their 
actions,  through  testing  their  values 
against  those  of  a  community,  through 
a  capacity  to  act.” 

Legally,  students  should  have  the 
right  to  make  their  own  decisions.  Fresh¬ 
man  women  at  18  may  marry  without 
parental  consent,  but  may  not  regulate 
their  own  hours.  Men  at  21  are  legally 
adult  citizens,  but  cannot  choose  where 
they  live.  Is  a  student  not  entitled  to 
the  legal  rights  of  other  citizens?  There 
are  recent  trends  in  legal  writing  that 
point  to  an  increase  in  student  freedom. 
As  Bob  Outis  said  in  Critique,  “The 
changing  character  of  higher  education, 
the  extension  of  academic  rights  to  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  changing  nature  of  con¬ 
stitutional  liberties  will  all  eventually 
lead  to  a  change  in  the  legal  decisions 
regarding  student  freedoms.” 

This  increased  student  responsibility, 
freedom,  and  power  must  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  context  of  the  University. 
The  student  cannot  logically  expect 
total  control  of  the  entire  University,  as 
enjoyed  by  certain  students  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  should,  however,  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  seriously  considered  as  having 
the  right  to  make  his  own  decisions 
within  the  framework  of  academic  and 
.social  freedom. 

A  student  involved  in  the  learning 
process  must  be  open-minded  yet  crit¬ 
ical.  He  is  a  shopper  in  a  marketplace 
selecting  what  appeals  to  him,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  is  a  patient  who  must 
have  faith  in  the  medicine  prescribed 
by  the  doctor,  even  though  it  may  not 


—  Daily  lllini  photo 

always  be  agreeable.  He  may  question 
what  the  faculty  says,  but  he  may  not 
question  their  existence.  The  student 
by  default  has  some  say  in  what  he 
learns,  but  he  should  also  have  some 
say  as  to  how  he  learns. 

A  student,  like  a  consumer,  has  the 
ability  to  be  critical  of  the  produce  and 
can  often  make  valid  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  The  student  is  an  equal 
partner  in  the  education  process,  and  he 
should  be  considered  seriously  in  all 
matters  regarding  his  academic  life. 

As  a  participant  in  the  University 
community,  the  student  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  matters  are  relevant  to  it 
as  a  whole.  He  has  an  opinion  about  the 
creation  of  a  performing  arts  center,  the 
building  of  low-cost  married-student 
housing,  the  establishment  of  an  intra¬ 
mural  building.  He  is  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  must  not  be  ignored.  Thus, 
his  viewpoint  should  be  considered  in 
instances  of  all-university  services  which 
affect  the  whole  community. 

In  other  areas  of  life  the  student  can 
only  be  his  own  master.  He  must  have 
total  control  in  those  areas  that  are  of 
concern  to  him  alone.  In  a  like  manner 
the  student  body  must  control  areas  that 
concern  it  as  a  whole. 

This  recognition  of  the  rights  and 
role  of  the  student  cannot  be  taken 
lightly.  It  poses  new  problems,  and 
new  dimensions  to  what  is  already  a 
complicated  position.  It  necessitates  an 
additional  responsibility  for  the  student 
government  process,  and  a  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  overt  understanding  of  the 
University  on  the  part  of  its  students. 


It  also  has  direct  implications  for  ap¬ 
propriate  actions  for  the  present. 

True  student  power,  responsibility, 
and  freedom  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  establishment  of  a  student  gov¬ 
ernment  that  really  functions.  Student 
government  must  effectively  create  stu¬ 
dent  rules  and  regulations.  It  must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  simulta¬ 
neously  becoming  truly  representative, 
and  an  efficiently  functioning  body  that 
can  respond  to  the  new  demands  placed 
upon  it.  Students,  through  student  gov¬ 
ernment,  must  be  able  to  create,  imple¬ 
ment,  and  adjudicate  in  those  areas 
that  should  be  solely  under  student  con¬ 
trol.  In  a  like  manner,  the  student 
government  must  be  seriously  considered 
in  areas  that  are  jointly  controlled.  The 
acceptance  of  this  responsibility  by  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  and  administrators,  is  an 
integral  and  awesome  part  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  student  power. 

In  addition  to  a  new  understanding 
and  function  for  student  government,  a 
more  sophisticated  and  overt  under¬ 
standing  of  the  University  as  a  com¬ 
munity  is  also  necessary.  Where  students 
are  considered  full  partners  they  are 
also  given  the  responsibility  for  under¬ 
standing  the  University  in  the  context 
of  society.  When  they  are  given  final 
authority  for  a  decision  they  will  also 
have  to  consider  the  outside  world.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  be  powerful  and  responsible 
before  they  can  ever  become  a  true  part 
of  the  University. 

This  understanding  of  students  is  not 
an  easy  one.  It  requires  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  the  willingness  to 
change.  This  kind  of  understanding  can 
be  a  goal,  but  it  should  be  a  reality. 
This  is  not  an  end  for  students  twenty 
years  from  now,  but  a  necessary  part  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
this  year. 

My  Notions 
of  a  University 

By  Jack  W.  Peltason,  Chancellor 

I  am  not  so  misguided  as  to  believe 
that  my  notions  will  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  to  you.  I  know  that  what  a  chan¬ 
cellor  thinks,  says,  and  does  has  little 
impact  on  what  happens  at  a  university. 
But  since  I  am  new,  and  since  you 
might  have  some  curiosity  about  my 
views  and  values,  perhaps  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  me  to  state  what  standards 
will  guide  me  as  I  assume  the  new,  de¬ 
manding,  challenging,  and  most  exciting 
responsibilities  of  this  office. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  about  what 
we  think  a  university  is,  and  what  it  is 
not,  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  primary 


missions,  and  what  we  think  to  be  in¬ 
appropriate  functions.  For  I  believe 
that  much  of  the  current  criticism  of 
universities  by  persons  outside  of  the 
university  world,  and  much  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  some 
within  the  university,  stem  from  differ¬ 
ing  notions  about  what  a  university 
should  be. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  a  university 
is,  or  should  be,  a  kind  of  intellectual 
factory  or  a  filling  station  for  knowledge. 
The  ideal  university  for  those  with  such 
expectations  consists  of  a  collection  of 
ivy-covered  buildings,  clean-cut-looking 
students,  with  all  the  coeds  looking  and 
acting  like  Doris  Day,  and  all  the  men 
of  the  kind  we  would  be  proud  to  intro¬ 
duce  as  our  son-in-law.  At  this  hallowed 
institution,  students  take  courses  from 
kindly  Mr.  Chips,  who  patiently  teaches 
them  what  they  need  to  know  in  order 
to  be  useful  citizens. 

Into  this  environment  go  eighteen- 
year-old  children.  Four  years  later,  out 
they  come,  unchanged  in  behavior  and 
values,  different  only  in  that  they  have 
been  stuffed  full  of  useful  knowledge 
and  have  acquired  some  social  poise. 
The  income  level  of  each  student  has 
been  insured,  the  manpower  needs  of 
society  have  been  met,  and  everybody  is 
happy. 

A  slight  modification  of  this  concept 
of  a  university  gives  more  emphasis  to 
the  social  aspects  of  collegiate  life.  Here 
the  view  resembles  that  of  a  1930  Jack 
Oakie  film  where,  down  at  the  Malt 
Shop,  Betty  Grable  is  inspiring  the  half¬ 
back,  coached  by  kindly  Pat  O’Brien. 
The  next  day  our  hero  makes  the  final 
touchdown  that  causes  the  crusty  old 
graduate  to  change  his  mind,  and  to 
make  the  financial  contribution  that  will 
save  the  college  so  the  dean’s  daughter 
can  wed  with  bliss  the  old  graduate’s 
son. 

These  finishing-school,  musical-com¬ 
edy,  adult  baby-sitting  conceptions  of  a 
university  rest  on  the  assumption  that 
the  purposes  of  a  university  are  to  civi¬ 
lize  the  young  people  and  to  insure  that, 
on  graduation,  each  student  will  agree 
with  his  parents.  Some  who  hold  to 
this  view  are  willing  to  concede  that  it 
is  all  right  to  let  students  think  they  are 
challenging  important  values,  provided 
care  is  taken  to  insure  that  the  chal¬ 
lenging  takes  place  under  controlled 
circumstances  and  under  the  guidance  of 
reliable  men.  Students  may  be  allowed 
to  raise  questions,  provided  they  do  not 
come  up  with  the  “wrong  answers.” 

Those  who  hold  this  concept  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  are  willing  to  accept  some  occa¬ 
sional  student  exuberance  in  the  form  of 
football  rallies  and  panty-raid  riots  — 


for  boys  will  be  boys  —  but  such  exuber¬ 
ance  in  behalf  of  any  serious  social  con¬ 
cern  is  beyond  the  pale.  If  students 
seriously  challenge  widely  held  social 
values,  then  it  is  time  for  administrators 
to  be  tough. 

This  model  is,  of  course,  a  corruption 
of  some  aspects  of  a  university.  I  sup¬ 
port  fully,  and  recognize  completely,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  desires  of  individual 
students  to  go  to  a  university  to  find  a 
husband  or  wife,  and  to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in 
earning  a  living.  I  believe  that  a  uni¬ 
versity  should  provide  society  with 
educated  leaders  for  business,  industry, 
agriculture,  and  the  professions.  I  do 
not  object  to  students  learning,  while  at 
a  university,  how  to  get  along  with 
people.  In  fact,  learning  to  respect  the 
views  of  others  and  skepticism  about 
one’s  own  infallibility  are  the  hallmarks 
of  a  learning  man. 

Nonetheless,  I  reject  the  parody  that 
would  turn  the  university  into  a  glorified 
finishing  school.  A  university’s  mission 
is  not  the  cultivation  of  manners.  If  this 
were  its  goal,  we  would  not  have  to 
build  laboratories  or  libraries  or  search 
the  nation  for  that  most  scarce  of  all 
national  resources  —  a  college  professor. 
We  could  build  some  nice  living  quar¬ 
ters  and  provide  some  extracurricular 
activities  that  would  keep  students 
occupied  until  they  attained  marriage¬ 
able  age. 

It  is  not  possible  today,  if  it  ever  was, 
to  prepare  men  and  women  for  business 
and  the  professions,  for  productive  and 
responsible  citizenship,  merely  by  stuff¬ 
ing  them  full  of  facts.  Education  is  not 
a  subject  matter  or  a  series  of  subject 
materials,  it  is  a  process.  To  use  the 


language  of  Marshall  McLuhan,  stu¬ 
dents  must  be  programed  not  for  data, 
but  for  discovery.  The  purpose  of  a 
formal  education  is  to  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  people  to  depend  upon  formal 
education  in  order  to  become  educated, 
a  lifelong  process. 

Even  if  we  could  teach  students  all 
they  need  to  know  within  four  years,  or 
forty  years,  much  of  what  we  would 
teach  them  would  be  obsolete  by  the 
time  they  left  the  campus.  As  a  teacher 
of  mine  once  said:  “Half  of  what  I  am 
teaching  you  is  wrong;  the  only  trouble 
is,  I  don’t  know  which  half.” 

Learning  is  not  a  passive  activity:  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  empty-headed  robots  wait¬ 
ing  for  teachers  to  pour  knowledge  into 
their  heads.  Learning  is  something  that 
happens  to  an  individual:  it  changes 
him.  So  parents  should  not  be  surprised 
or  disappointed  when  they  find  that 
Johnny  returns  home  a  changed  person. 
If  he  is  not  different,  then  something  is 
wrong. 

Debate,  discussion,  controversy,  ques¬ 
tioning,  exposure  to  views  and  values 
with  which  we  strongly  differ  are  not 
frills,  rather  they  are  the  very  heart  of 
the  instructional  process.  .A  controlled  or 
limited  or  prescribed  education  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms. 

If  your  aim  is  to  have  students  go  to 
college  with  assurances  as  to  how  “they 
will  turn  out,”  with  guarantees  as  to 
what  they  will  think,  then  college  is 
risky.  But  I  have  a  strong  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  the  essential  principles  of 
our  free  system,  and  I  have  profound 
faith  in  the  abilities  of  our  sons  and 
daughters,  so  I  have  no  qualms  about 
the  results  that  flow  from  educating 
them.  But  I  can  give  no  guarantees  as 
to  what  our  students  will  believe  or  how 
they  will  behave,  for  educated  men  and 
women  are  the  slaves  of  no  one. 

I  also  find  unacceptable  and  incom¬ 
plete  another  view  of  the  university,  a 
view  that  might  be  considered  at  the 
other  extreme  from  the  finishing-school 
model.  This  is  the  view  of  a  university 
as  an  autonomous  instrument  for  pro¬ 
moting  social,  economic,  and  political 
refofm.  Many  of  those  who  hold  to 
this  notion  believe  that  a  campus  should 
be  an  arena  on  which  to  stage  and  to 
implement  political  movements.  And 
in  dealing  with  both  community  and 
campus  issues,  they  tend  to  favor  the 
tools  and  tactics  that  are  more  fre¬ 
quently,  and  I  believe  more  appropri¬ 
ately,  found  in  the  world  of  political 
action.  They  encourage  demonstrations, 
picketing,  and  strikes  —  all  legal  and 
legitimate  devices  of  a  democratic  polit¬ 
ical  order,  but  all  containing  elements 
of  coercion  in  order  to  impose  their 


demands  and  views.  They  tend  to  dis¬ 
parage  talk,  debate,  and  discussion,  and 
to  be  impatient  with  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  and  cautious  generalization. 

But  I  think  they  overlook  the  fact 
that  an  academic  community  is  the  one 
place  in  a  society  where  we  should 
place  primary  reliance  on  solving  prob¬ 
lems  and  resolving  differences  through 
debate,  discussion,  reason,  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  I  would  also  em¬ 
phasize  that  it  is  the  use  of  language  — 
talk  —  that  gives  to  mankind  the  essen¬ 
tial  means  for  discovering,  storing,  and 
transmitting  knowledge,  and  it  is  the 
substitution  of  persuasion  for  force  as  a 
means  of  deciding  policy,  that  is  the 
essential  distinction  between  free  and 
totalitarian  societies. 

I  agree  that  a  university  must  be  part 
of  the  world.  I  know  that  on  an  alive 
and  vital  campus,  involvement  in  all  the 
swirling  currents  of  the  society  will  be 
encouraged  —  and  must  be  encouraged, 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  educational 
experience.  Furthermore,  not  only  do 
students  and  professors  have  the  same 
rights  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community  as  do  other  members  of 
society,  but  intellectuals  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  responsibility  to  the  nation  they 
serve,  to  function  as  independent,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  outspoken  critics. 

What  I  reject  is  the  notion  that  a 
university,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
should  be  an  agent  for  directing  par¬ 
ticular  political  movements.  Such  a 
concept,  in  my  judgment,  is  incompat¬ 
ible  with,  and  undermines,  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  university  to  pro¬ 
mote  learning.  Even  more  important,  a 
claim  by  members  of  the  university 
community  to  use  the  university  as  an 
institution  to  promote  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  political  and  social  views  jeop¬ 
ardizes  the  university’s  claim  to  be  im¬ 
mune  from  political  accountability. 

Faculty  members  must  have  academic 
freedom  if  they  are  to  discover  and 
transmit  knowledge.  This  freedom  of 
faculty  and  students  from  accountability 
to  any  outside  agency  of  society  for 
what  they  say,  and  for  what  they  write, 
is  not  given  to  them  as  a  personal  priv¬ 
ilege,  but  as  an  essential  means  for  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  As  the  history  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  instruction  has  convinc¬ 
ingly  demonstrated,  a  state  and  a  nation 
lose  the  benefits  that  a  university  pro¬ 
vides  if  any  restraints  are  imposed  on 
the  freedom  of  faculty  and  students  to 
hear,  see,  and  say  —  if  any  disabilities 
are  imposed  on  faculty  or  students  be¬ 
cause  of  what  is  taught,  or  because  of 
objections  to  the  political  activities  of 
individual  faculty  and  students. 

Academic  freedom,  then,  is  not  only 


appropriate  for  a  university,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Autonomy  of  the  university  from 
political  controls,  then,  is  not  only  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  university,  it  is  essential. 
Furthermore,  as  a  center  for  learning, 
the  only  standards  appropriate  for  the 
university  community  itself  to  apply  to 
its  faculty  and  to  its  students  are  aca¬ 
demic  standards.  A  university,  if  true 
to  its  mission,  never  allows  its  judg¬ 
ments  about  its  faculty  or  its  students  to 
be  influenced  by  their  religion,  race, 
political  attitudes,  or  any  factors  other 
than  those  relevant  to  the  promotion  of 
learning.  And  it  is  to  implement  these 
standards  that  we  adopt  rules  of  tenure 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  a  pro¬ 
fessor  to  investigate  and  to  teach,  to 
insure  his  freedom  to  pursue  the  truth 
without  fear  of  being  punished  by  those 
who  hold  power  and  disapprove  of  him 
or  his  views. 

But  those  who  govern  us  are  judged 
by  different  standards  and  guided  by 
different  rules.  Whereas  a  professor  or 
a  student  should  never  be  subject  to  any 
disability  because  his  views  are  un¬ 
popular,  those  who  govern  us  face,  and 
should  face,  constant  fear  of  job  security 
if  the  views  they  espouse  are  unpopular. 
Congressmen  and  presidents,  governors, 
mayors,  and  city  councilmen  do  not 
have  tenure;  they  are  not  entitled  to 
academic  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  we 
deliberately  create  institutions,  such  as 
a  two-party  system  and  frequent  and 
free  elections,  to  insure  that  they  live 
in  constant  fear  of  losing  their  jobs. 

Thus  institutional  autonomy  and  aca¬ 
demic  freedom,  the  indispensable  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  university,  are  inappro¬ 
priate  for  those  who  seek  to  govern.  As 
Sir  Eric  Ashby,  master  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge  University,  has  paraphrased 
Dean  Don  K.  Price  of  Harvard,  “Uni¬ 
versities  are  given  a  great  measure  of 
freedom  to  pursue  truth,  provided  they 
do  not  turn  aside  to  seek  power.  If  they 
do  seek  power,  they  must  pay  the  price 
which  is  curtailment  of  freedom  to 
pursue  the  truth.  .  .  .  The  university, 
as  a  corporate  society,  abjures  all 
power.” 

A  university  cannot  have  it  both  ways 
—  autonomy  and  independence  that  are 
essential  for  learning  —  and  dependence 
and  political  accountability  that  are  es¬ 
sential  for  governance. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  notion  of  the  university  and  the 
one  that  more  closely  approximates  my 
own.  This  is  the  view  of  a  university  as 
a  community  of  scholars.  I  would 
modify  it  and  describe  it  as  a  commun¬ 
ity  for  scholarship.  The  trouble  with 
the  concept  of  the  community  of  schol¬ 
ars  is  that  it  connotes  a  more  total  com- 


mitment,  a  more  encompassing  kind  of 
relationship  than  is  the  fact.  The  rather 
medieval  notion  of  the  university  as  a 
community  where  men  have  taken  a 
vow  of  scholarship,  abandoned  the 
world  of  power  and  the  marketplace  in 
order  to  devote  their  full  time  and  all 
their  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  in 
a  kind  of  monastic  community  with-- 
drawn  from  the  world,  does  not  describe 
a  university  of  today,  certainly  not  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Rather  the  university  is  a  community 
for  the  important  but  limited  purpose 
of  scholarship.  Neither  the  forty-year- 
old  professors  nor  the  eighteen-year- 
old  students  abandon  all  other  roles 
when  they  join  the  university  commu¬ 
nity.  They  have  obligations  to  their 
families,  to  their  churches,  to  their  polit¬ 
ical  parties,  to  their  civic  and  political 
communities.  They  do  not  sell  their 
souls  to  the  university.  They  do  join 
together  for  the  purposes  of  learning, 
and  their  responsibilities  are  limited  to 
this  purpose. 

This  is  why  we  build  libraries,  class¬ 
rooms,  and  laboratories,  why  we  recruit 
a  faculty,  appoint  committees,  develop 
curriculum,  plant  trees,  operate  dor¬ 
mitories,  and  have  ceremonies  —  to  assist 
some  one  individual  to  learn  something, 
or  create  something  of  the  mind. 

The  cutting  edge  of  a  university  is 
what  happens  at  the  point  of  vital 
interchange  between  student  and  pro¬ 
fessors.  And  I  shall  measure  every  de¬ 
cision  by  the  standard:  Does  it  help  a 
student  learn?  A  teacher  teach?  Will 
it  enhance  the  probabilities  that  a  pic¬ 


ture  will  be  painted?  A  poem  con¬ 
ceived?  An  idea  born? 

Our  responsibility  to  you  as  students 
is  to  help  you  learn,  not  to  learn  for 
you,  but  to  assist  you  to  do  your  own 
learning.  To  parents,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  the  responsibility  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  faculty  and  I  as¬ 
sume.  We  are  not  indifferent  to  your 
son  and  daughter  as  total  individuals 

—  we  know  that  they  are  not  abstract 
learning  machines  and  that  all  that 
affects  them  affects  their  ability  to  learn. 
But  our  especial  competence,  or  especial 
responsibility  does  not  extend  to  their 
total  life,  total  values,  and  total  behavior. 
We  do  accept  the  responsibility  of  doing 
what  we  can  to  assist  them  to  learn, 
and  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
they  will  acquire  a  respect  for  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

To  members  of  the  community,  I 
say,  “Do  not  ask  us  to  guarantee  that 
our  students  will  be  attired  in  a  manner 
that  you  approve;  do  not  ask  us  as  a 
university  to  certify  to  the  soundness  of 
their  political  beliefs  and  behavior.  If 
you  have  a  quarrel  with  their  morals, 
take  it  up  with  their  parents,  or  take  it 
up  with  them.” 

The  standard  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  university’s  interest  in  every  issue 
should  be  its  effect  upon  our  educa¬ 
tional  mission.  Our  rules  —  our  actions 

—  our  programs  —  all  should  reflect 
this  interest  and  this  relationship. 

Of  course,  as  a  community  for  schol¬ 
arship,  we  mean  more  than  what  takes 
place  in  a  classroom.  As  a  center  for 
learning,  we  do  have  a  responsibility  for 


creating  the  conditions  of  learning,  for 
free  and  open  discussion,  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  order  that  is  the  precondition  for 
inquiry,  and  for  drawing  cleanly  the 
line  between  a  free  debate  and  a  free- 
for-all. 

To  paraphrase  and  to  quote  from  my 
former  colleague  at  the  University  of 
California,  Irvine,  Dean  James  March: 
“A  university  belongs  to  no  one.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  everyone.  It  is  an  association  of 
free  men  .  .  .  dedicated  to  ancient  tra¬ 
ditions  of  scholarship.  ...  A  university 
faculty  .  .  .  offers  commitment  to  the 
ideals  and  traditions  of  learning,  not 
fealty  to  employer,  office  holder,  or 
political  subdivision.  ...  A  university 
student  is  not  an  indentured  adolescent. 
He  is  an  intelligent  and  productive 
adult.  His  dedication  is  to  a  better 
future;  if  possible,  with  the  support  of 
his  elders,  teachers,  parents,  and  rulers 
—  but  if  necessary,  without  them.  .  .  . 
A  university  is  not  subject  to  negotia¬ 
tion.  The  cash  price  of  a  university  is 
a  decision  of  the  market;  whether  the 
state  is  willing  to  pay  that  price  is  a 
decision  of  political  leadership.  The 
nature  of  the  university,  however,  is  not 
a  decision  to  be  made  by  anyone.  It  is 
a  tradition  we  inherit  and  a  trust  we 
assume.” 

I  wish  to  serve  in  that  tradition.  I 
ask  your  help  in  assuming  that  trust. 
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Study  Rooms  Open 

Classrooms  in  which  students  may 
study  in  the  evenings  are  listed  below. 
Hours  are  7  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday 
through  Saturday,  and  5  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday  —  from  now  through  January  13. 

Altgeld  —  Rooms  155,  159. 

Armory  —  Rooms  147,  148,  150. 

Kinley  —  Rooms  106,  108,  122,  123. 
Gregory  —  Rooms  217,  219,  221. 

ME  Building  —  Rooms  156,  160. 

YMCA  Offers  Scholarships 

Students  may  apply  between  now  and 
December  1  for  Bailey  Scholarships  for 
the  second  semester.  About  20  scholar¬ 
ships —  ranging  from  $100  to  $250  each 
—  will  be  awarded. 

These  grants  are  primarily  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  need  financial  help  beyond 
their  own  earnings  and  support  from 
home,  and  who  have  a  good  (3.5  for 
undergraduates)  academic  average  and 
leadership  record,  and  “evidence  of  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  moral  and  religious 
dimension  of  life.” 

Any  interested  student  should  arrange 
for  an  interview  before  December  1 
with  Harold  W.  Colvin,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  YMCA,  1001  S.  Wright  St.,  344- 
1351. 


Want  Radio  Training? 

Students  who  are  interested  in  helping 
at  radio  station  WPGU  should  contact 
Marshall  Poole,  station  manager.  The 
station  operates  24  hours  a  day,  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  hours  via  FM, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  via  carrier-cur¬ 
rent  to  the  residence  halls.  WPGU  is 
located  in  Weston  Hall,  phone  333-2016. 

Pass-Fail  to  Begin 

Pass-fail  grades  will  become  a  reality 
for  UI  students  next  semester.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  student  will  be  able  to 


register  during  the  advance  enrollment 
period  (November  29  through  Decem¬ 
ber  6)  for  courses  he  chooses  to  take 
under  the  pass-fail  option. 

Under  the  plan  approved  by  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  Senate  last  spring,  a  student  may 
choose  to  take  any  course  as  pass-fail 
except  courses  his  college  specifically 
requires  for  graduation  or  for  his  major. 
While  up  to  18  semester  hours  can  be 
counted  toward  a  degree,  normally  a 
student  would  take  only  one  pass-fail 
course  in  any  semester. 

Grades  of  “D”  or  better  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  passing,  according  to  the  Senate 
plan,  and  “E”  will  be  counted  as  failing. 
Neither  a  pass  nor  a  fail  grade  will  be 
included  in  computing  a  student’s  aver¬ 
age.  An  instructor  will  not  know  which 
students  are  taking  his  class  under  the 
pass-fail  option,  and  will  turn  in  regular 
letter  grades.  On  the  student’s  tran¬ 
script,  however,  only  a  pass  or  fail  will 
appear. 

The  final  plan  approved  by  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  Senate  drew  major  features  from 
plans  approved  by  Student  Senate,  the 
LAS  faculty,  and  a  committee  of  the 
engineering  college. 

State  Raises  Fine 

An  Illinois  law  passed  last  summer 
raises  the  fine  for  violation  of  state  liquor 
laws  to  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$500,  or  imprisonment  for  no  more  than 
30  days,  or  both.  This  applies  to  drinking 
by  a  person  under  21,  except  in  a  private 
home  under  supervision  of  his  parent. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  Univer¬ 
sity  handling  of  drinking  cases. 

University  Theatre 

“Taste  for  Violence,”  by  Webster 
Smalley,  associate  professor  of  speech 
and  radio-TV,  will  be  presented  Decem¬ 
ber  6  through  9  at  8  p.m.  in  Lincoln 
Hall  Theatre.  The  play  is  about  Elijah 
Lovejoy,  a  minister  and  abolitionist  who 
edited  a  religious  newspaper  which  was 
anti-slavery. 
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Krannert  Exhibit 

Art  department  faculty  work  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  Krannert  Art  Museum 
from  November  16  through  December 
10.  The  annual  display  will  include 
crafts,  graphic  and  industrial  design, 
painting,  photography,  printmaking,  and 
sculpture. 

The  museum  is  open,  free,  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Sunday. 

Official  Datebook 

Nov.  22  —  1  p.m.  Thanksgiving  break 
begins. 

Nov.  28  —  1  p.m.  Thanksgiving  break 
ends. 

Nov.  29  —  Dec.  6.  Advance  enrollment 
for  February. 

Nov.  30  —  English  qualifying  exam. 

Dec.  7  —  English  qualifying  exam. 

Dec.  12  —  Latest  date  a  student  can 
withdraw  from  University 
without  having  to  petition  for 
readmission  when  he  returns. 
Dec.  15  —  Earliest  date  for  full  credit  if 
student  withdraws  for  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

Cites  Radio  Club 

Men  in  the  MRH  Amateur  Radio 
Club,  which  operates  W9EUN,  received 
a  public  service  award  for  their  work 
after  the  tornado  which  struck  Belvidere 
last  April. 

Walter  Hurst,  graduate  student  in 
psychology,  said  he  and  several  members 
of  the  club  operated  the  radio  all  night 
after  the  tornado  —  establishing  com¬ 
munications  with  people  in  Belvidere, 
and  relaying  emergency  messages.  He 
named  Tom  Kneisel  and  George  Rosen¬ 
thal  —  both  sophomores  in  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  —  as  those  who  helped  most  in 
keeping  communications  open. 

The  citation  was  received  from  the 
American  Radio  Relay  League  during 
the  summer. 

About  40  men  belong  to  the  club; 
membership  is  open  only  to  residents  of 
the  University  men’s  residence  halls. 


Dick  Gregory  Coining 

First  on  lUSA’s  schedule  of  speakers 
for  the  year  is  Dick  Gregory,  who  will 
be  on  campus  November  21.  Fie  will 
speak  in  the  Auditorium  at  7:30  p.m. 
Admission:  50  cents. 

Tom  Clark,  sophomore  in  journalism 
and  major  chairman  of  the  lUSA 
speakers  program,  has  announced  a  ten¬ 
tative  schedule  which  includes  Mark  Van 
Doren,  Timothy  Leary,  Sidney  Cohn, 
and  Andy  Warhol. 

VIP  Needs  Volunteers 

Volunteer  Illini  Projects  still  needs 
some  volunteers  —  especially  experienced 
swimmers  and  men  to  supervise  recrea¬ 
tion  for  children  on  Saturdays.  Ken 
Allen,  senior  in  LAS  who  heads  the 
organization,  said  it  would  take  a  total 
of  800  volunteers  to  carry  out  the  full 
VIP  plan,  which  involves  nearly  all 
areas  of  social  need  in  central  Illinois. 

VIP  volunteers  channel  their  efforts 
into  six  programs.  Workers  in  the  Men¬ 
tal  Health  and  in  the  Mental  Retarda¬ 
tion  and  Rehabilitation  projects  work 
with  retarded  youngsters  in  the  twin  city 
area  and  in  state  hospitals  in  Lincoln 
and  Kankakee.  The  Nursing  Homes  and 
the  Aged  project  provides  patients  in 
the  Greenbrier  Nursing  Home  in  Cham¬ 
paign  with  young  companions  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  brightening  the 
patients’  later  years. 

General  Tutoring  provides  a  personal 
academic  lift  to  a  child  facing  a  difficult 
fight  with  the  schoolbooks.  Volunteers 
in  the  Recreation  project  supervise  or¬ 
ganized  activities  for  children  at  school 
and  public  playgrounds  in  Champaign 
and  Urbana.  And  for  the  child  who 
simply  needs  the  understanding  of  an 
older  friend,  there  is  the  Friendship 
program,  in  which  volunteer  and  child 
build  a  close  relationship  on  strictly  a 
one-to-one  basis. 

Any  student  who  would  like  to  par¬ 
ticipate  should  contact  VIP  through  its 
office.  Room  284  Illini  Union,  or 
through  one  of  its  advisers  —  Gaylord 
Hatch,  280  Lincoln  Hall,  and  Jack 
Davis,  110  Student  Services  Building. 

Christmas  Travel  Bargains 

The  Student  Senate  Travel  Bureau 
offers  eight  Christmas  group  flights  at 
cheaper  rates  than  the  regular  tourist 
fare.  All  flights  are  by  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  jets  —  TWA,  American,  or  Con¬ 
tinental  airlines. 

One  flight  to  New  York  leaves  Chi¬ 
cago  on  December  21  and  returns  on 


January  2.  The  other  seven  flights  leave 
Chicago  December  22  and  return  Jan¬ 
uary  3.  They  are: 


To 

Return  from 

Cost* 

New  York 

New  York 

$  76 

Newark 

Philadelphia 

69 

Newark 

Baltimore 

67 

Newark 

Boston 

77 

Denver 

Denver 

81 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

169 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

169 

*  Costs  are  subject  to  change  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Group  flights 
are  exclusively  for  students  and  staff 
and  members  of  their  immediate 
families. 

The  bureau  is  open  from  2  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  at  298A 
Illini  Union,  south.  Telephone  333-2102. 

Residence  Halls  Rates  Go  Up 

Room  and  board  rates  for  undergrad¬ 
uate  University  residence  halls  will  go 
up  $95  a  year  in  the  fall  of  1968.  The 
increase  will  put  the  UI  at  about  the 
mid-point  of  rates  of  all  schools  in  the 
Big  Ten.  Illinois  stood  next  to  the  top  14 
years  ago;  today  it  is  at  the  bottom. 

In  announcing  the  increase,  Paul  J. 
Doebel,  director  of  housing,  said  the 
University  had  postponed  as  long  as 
possible  raising  its  rates  to  levels  com¬ 
patible  with  costs.  He  presented  figures 
showing  that  increases  in  wages  to  food 
service  workers  and  custodians,  along 
with  increased  raw  food  costs,  account 
for  $65.23  of  the  $95  increase.  Utilities, 
maintenance,  and  other  wages  and  ser¬ 
vices  account  for  the  rest. 

STUDENTS  STUDY  OPTIONS 

With  announcement  of  the  rate  in¬ 
crease,  on  October  4,  the  housing  division 
also  asked  presidents  of  the  involved 
housing  groups  to  have  residents  study 
and  vote  on  four  alternative  plans  for 
contracts. 

One  proposal  would  carry  a  finan¬ 
cial  incentive  for  students  to  stay  in  the 
residence  halls  the  second  semester  of  an 
academic  year.  (Vacancies  caused  by 
students  moving  out  the  second  semester 
increase  rates  for  all  students  under  the 
current  plan.) 

If  the  student  governing  groups  can 
report  their  findings  in  time,  and  if  they 
choose  a  plan  different  from  the  one- 
semester  contract  now  used,  the  change 
may  go  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1968, 
along  with  the  increased  rates.  Other¬ 
wise,  any  contract  change  would  not  be 
effective  until  the  fall  of  1969. 


Must  Maintain  3.0 

An  undergraduate  must  maintain  a 
3.0  or  “C”  average  regardless  of  which 
college  he  is  enrolled  in,  according  to 
new  rules  adopted  by  the  college  deans 
last  summer.  Previously  probation  and 
drop  rules  varied  among  colleges. 

In  determining  whether  a  student  is 
to  be  dropped  from  the  University,  these 
rules  will  be  used : 

•  He  is  dropped  if  he  fails  to  earn  at 
least  a  2.0  or  “D”  average  in  any  aca¬ 
demic  semester  (not  including  summer 
session) . 

•  If  he  fails  to  meet  his  established  pro¬ 
bation  level,  he  is  dropped  unless  he  has 
achieved  at  least  a  3.0  average  for  that 
semester  and  his  cumulative  average  is 
at  least  3.0. 

•  He  is  dropped  if  he  fails  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree. 
This  may  be  waived  if,  in  the  judgment 
of  his  college,  his  scholastic  record  war¬ 
rants  it. 

Dropping  or  Adding  Courses 

All  undergraduate  colleges  have  agreed 
on  new  regulations,  effective  this  se¬ 
mester.  New  rules  are: 

•  A  student  may  add  new  courses  in 
the  fall  or  spring  semester  only  during 
the  first  two  weeks. 

•  Provided  he  maintains  the  minimum 
academic  load  required  by  his  college, 
a  student  may  drop  all  except  required 
courses  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of 
the  fall  or  spring  semester. 

•  In  cases  of  extenuating  circumstances 
(illness,  injury,  or  unusual  financial  pres¬ 
sure),  a  student’s  college  may  permit 
him  to  drop  a  course  without  penalty 
and  regardless  of  time.  If  there  are  no 
extenuating  circumstances  and  the  col¬ 
lege  permits  a  student  to  drop  a  course 
after  the  indicated  deadline,  he  will  be 
assigned  a  grade  of  “E.” 

Faculty  Members  Want 
to  Visit  with  Students 

Sixty  faculty  members  have  signed  up 
to  become  “faculty  associates”  to  small 
living  units  within  the  University  resi¬ 
dence  halls.  They  thus  expressed  inter¬ 
est  in  establishing  regular,  informal,  out- 
of-class  contacts  with  undergraduate 
students.  The  program  has  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  dean  of  students’  commit¬ 
tee  on  academic  affairs,  following  a  suc¬ 
cessful  similar  program  begun  by  some 
students  in  Weston  Hall  last  year. 

Any  student  in  the  halls  who  would 
like  to  start  such  a  program  in  his  area 


should  talk  to  his  house  president.  He 
can  also  obtain  ideas  and  advice  on  how 
to  begin  from  Dean  Carl  Firley,  333- 
0480,  or  Dean  Marlene  Tousey,  333- 
0058.  Both  are  in  the  student  programs 
and  services  office,  110  Student  Services 
Building.  Harry  Frobish,  of  the  same 
office,  will  know  whether  certain  faculty 
members  are  still  available. 

Dean  of  Students  Stanton  Millet  said 
the  essence  of  the  plan  is  informality. 
He  said  other  campuses  have  had  sim¬ 
ilar  programs  for  years  and  that  the  re¬ 
port  is  that  such  associations  are  pleasant 
for  all  concerned. 

While  the  program  was  established 
primarily  for  University  residence  halls, 
Mr.  Frobish  said  he  will  welcome  in¬ 
quiries  from  other  students  on  campus. 

Faculty  members  in  the  program  and 
their  departments  are: 

John  D.  Anderson,  physiology. 

Harold  O.  Barthel,  aeronautical  and 
astronautical  engineering. 

Lloyd  E.  Berry,  English. 

Robert  W.  Bohl,  metallurgical  engineer¬ 
ing  and  nuclear  engineering. 

Gerald  D.  Brighton,  accountancy. 

Bruce  Brown,  health  science. 

Theodore  L.  Brown,  inorganic  chem¬ 
istry. 

Eugene  Burger,  philosophy. 

John  C.  Chato,  mechanical  engineering. 
Ben  Cox,  secondary  and  continuing  ed¬ 
ucation. 

Ellis  Danner,  highway  engineering. 

Paul  M.  Dauten,  management. 

Daniel  J.  Delaney,  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy- 

John  R.  Dickel,  astronomy. 

Bernard  J.  Diggs,  philosophy. 

Lawrence  Doolittle,  educational  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  political  science. 
Howard  S.  DucofT,  physiology  and  bio¬ 
physics. 

Rasio  Dunatov,  Russian. 

John  E.  Erickson,  secondary  and  con¬ 
tinuing  education. 

Marianne  A.  Ferber,  economics. 

Robert  Frank,  history. 

B.  Don  Franks,  physical  education  for 
men. 

Frank  Y.  Gladney,  Russian. 

Louis  H.  Gold,  political  science. 

Orrin  E.  Gould,  secondary  and  continu¬ 
ing  education. 

William  C.  Gustafson,  civil  engineering. 
Gilbert  P.  Haight,  chemistry. 

John  D.  Haltiwanger,  civil  engineering. 
James  E.  Heath,  physiology. 

Bruce  A.  Hertig,  mechanical  engineering. 
Bennett  Hill,  history. 


International  Week 
December  1-9 

Latin-American  students  will  kick  off 
International  Week  festivities  December 
1  and  2  with  the  Gopacabana  Nightclub. 
Shows  will  feature  folk  dancing  and 
singing,  and  between  shows  a  Latin- 
American  rhythm  band  will  play  for 
dancing.  Tickets  will  go  on  sale  Novem¬ 
ber  20  at  the  Illini  Union  Ticket  Office. 

Some  65  to  75  countries  are  expected 


Phyllis  Hill,  physical  education. 

Harold  Hyman,  history. 

U.  Milo  Kaufman,  English. 

Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  secondary  and  con¬ 
tinuing  education. 

Donald  L.  Kemmerer,  economics. 

Garl  Larson,  mechanical  engineering. 
Henry  Lippold,  radio  and  television. 
Roderick  MacLeod,  botany. 

James  W.  McGlathery,  German. 

Hugh  O.  Nourse,  economics. 

David  FI.  Offner,  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing. 

David  W.  Plath,  anthropology  and 
Genter  for  Asian  Studies. 

John  A.  Regnell,  radio  and  television. 
Kenneth  Rinehart,  organic  chemistry. 
Arthur  H.  Rohn,  anthropology. 

Paul  Saylor,  computer  science. 

Franklin  R.  Shupp,  economics. 

James  H.  Smith,  physics. 

Marvin  P.  Steinberg,  food  engineering. 
Paul  S.  Sypherd,  microbiology. 

John  E.  Terwilliger,  Bureau  of  Institu¬ 
tional  Research. 

Joseph  Tobia,  dairy  technology. 

Howard  L.  Wakeland,  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering. 

Jerry  Walker,  secondary  and  continuing 
education. 


to  participate  in  the  International  Fair 
December  8  and  9,  featuring  cultural 
exhibits,  entertainment,  an  oriental  tea 
garden,  an  import  bazaar,  and  a  con¬ 
tinental  cafe. 

During  the  week  between  those  events, 
evening  discussion  sessions  will  deal  with 
such  problems  as  poverty,  hunger,  and 
the  population  explosion.  There  will 
also  be  folk  dancing  and,  on  December 
3,  an  international  dinner  at  the  YMGA 
offering  courses  from  different  countries. 


W.  H.  Walker,  civil  engineering. 

Orville  S.  Walters,  Health  Service. 
Marvin  G.  Weinbaum,  political  science. 
Robert  A.  White,  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing. 

John  S.  Willis,  physiology. 

Judith  H.  Willis,  entomology. 

Glaude  Winkelhake,  architecture. 
Richard  N.  Wright,  civil  engineering. 
Robert  G.  Wright,  physical  education 
for  men,  head  track  coach. 

Peltason  Names  Staff  Associate 

Ghancellor  Peltason  has  created  a  new 
staff  associate  position  in  his  office  to 
help  him  keep  abreast  of  significant  ac¬ 
tivities,  trends,  and  problems  related  to 
the  education,  housing,  and  social  wel¬ 
fare  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  minority 
group  students  and  staff.  This  also  cov¬ 
ers  employment  of  academic  and  non- 
academic  personnel  from  racial  and  eth¬ 
nic  minority  groups. 

Joseph  Hestor  Smith  fills  the  post. 
He  joined  the  faculty  in  1964  with  an 
appointment  divided  between  the  En¬ 
glish  department  and  the  admissions 
and  records  office.  He  has  an  A.B.  de¬ 
gree  from  Howard  University  and  the 
M.A.T.  from  Harvard. 


Faculty  Senate 

Changes  Referral  Committee 

Student  members  were  added  to  the 
Referral  Committee  for  the  first  time, 
and  committee  duties  were  revised,  in 
action  by  the  Faculty  Senate  at  its  open¬ 
ing  meeting  this  fall.  The  Referral  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  the  first  group  to  review 
alleged  undergraduate  violations  of  uni¬ 
versity  regulations,  has  considerably  in¬ 
creased  responsibility  under  its  new 
charges. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  Faculty  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Discipline  will  appoint  members 
of  the  Referral  Committee  —  three  fac¬ 
ulty  members  (one  of  whom  must  be  a 
woman),  and  two  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  (nominated  by  Student  Senate). 
The  dean  of  students,  or  his  representa¬ 
tive,  will  chair  the  group  but  will  have 
no  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie  or  to 
make  up  the  three-member  quorum. 

DUTIES  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty 
Senate  Committee  on  Student  Disci¬ 
pline,  the  Referral  Committee  has  these 
duties  and  functions: 

•  Form  guidelines  for  handling  and  re¬ 
ferring  reports  of  alleged  undergrad¬ 
uate  misconduct  or  violations  of  law  or 
University  regulations. 

•  Review,  on  a  regular  basis,  the  han¬ 
dling,  disposition,  and  recording  of  these 
incidents. 

•  Determine,  by  committee  action,  ap¬ 
propriate  handling  of  incidents  in  which 
jurisdiction  is  not  clear  —  i.e.,  cases  in 
which  there  is  doubt  as  to:  ( 1 )  whether 


referral  for  psychiatric  treatment  or  pro¬ 
fessional  counseling  may  be  indicated 
rather  than  referral  for  discipline,  (2) 
whether  or  not  a  violation  of  civil  law 
affects  the  student  relationship  with  the 
University,  or  (3)  the  proper  body  for 
hearing  and  disposition. 

•  Form,  for  consideration  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Dis¬ 
cipline,  recommendations  of  policy  and 
procedures  to  govern  the  University 
disciplinary  system  (including  house  ju¬ 
dicial  boards)  and  to  govern  handling 
and  retention  of  student  disciplinary 
records. 

•  Review,  on  a  regular  basis,  records 
of  disciplinary  action  maintained  in  the 
security  office,  advising  the  security 
officer  on  retention  of  specific  records 
and  control  of  access  to  them. 

After  mini  Union  Closes 

Students  working  with  organizations 
housed  in  the  Illini  Union  have  asked 
that  they  be  allowed  admission  to  their 
offices  after  the  building  closes  at  mid¬ 
night.  The  following  policy  has  been 
established: 

The  head  of  each  organization  will 
turn  in  a  list  of  persons  authorized  to 
use  the  office. 

•  Authorized  persons  will  be  able  to 
use  the  office  after  hours  for  business  of 
the  organization,  including  meetings  of 
officers  and  staff,  but  not  for  general 
meetings.  This  applies  only  to  offices  in 
the  student  activities  area  on  the  second 
floor  south.  The  rest  of  the  building  will 
be  considered  closed  and  unavailable. 

An  authorized  person  will  use  the 
following  procedure  for  obtaining  after¬ 


hours  access  to  the  building:  (1)  Enter 
and  leave  via  the  Green  Street  entrance. 
(2)  Sign  in  and  out  at  the  guest  room 
desk.  (3)  Obtain  a  key,  if  he  does  not 
have  one,  by  leaving  his  ID  card  at  the 
desk. 

•  Illini  Union  personnel  will  follow 
this  procedure:  (1)  If  people  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  office  at  midnight,  an  au¬ 
thorized  person  will  be  allowed  to  sign 
in  for  the  group  and  sign  out  when  the 
office  is  closed.  (2)  The  night  crew  will 
clean  the  office  at  the  regular  time  unless 
the  organization  makes  prior  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  building  operations  su¬ 
pervisor.  (3)  The  desk  attendant  will 
allow  unauthorized  persons  to  go  to  an 
office  if  authorized  personnel  are  already 
there  and  give  their  consent  when  he 
calls  them  on  the  phone. 

Library  Design  Wins 

The  underground  undergraduate  li¬ 
brary  now  being  constructed  won  top 
recognition  at  the  1966  Design  Award 
Program  for  higher  education  facilities. 
In  the  library  building  category  the  UI 
design  received  “first  honor,”  the  highest 
given.  Members  of  the  panel  recom¬ 
mending  the  award  termed  the  library 
an  “inventive  solution  to  a  difficult  site 
problem.” 

New  Directory  Wrong? 

Please  notify  University  Directory,  114 
Altgeld  Hall,  in  writing,  of  errors  in  the 
new  student-staff  directory. 
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Apply  Now  for  Grant 
for  1968-69 

February  1  is  the  deadline  for  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  be  postmarked  for  an  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Scholarship  Commission 
grant  for  1968-69.  Information  and  ap¬ 
plication  forms  are  available  at  the  Un¬ 
dergraduate  Scholarship  Office,  707  S. 
Sixth  St.  (Room  107),  Champaign. 

Grants  are  awarded  in  amounts  up 
to  $1100  a  year,  not  to  exceed  tuition 
and  mandatory  fees.  The  scholarship 
office  reports  that  grants  here  will  have 
a  value  of  $150  or  $270  for  1968-69, 
depending  upon  financial  need  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commission. 

Basic  requirements  are  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  be  a  U.S.  citizen  by  September 
1,  1968;  be  a  legal  resident  of  Illinois; 
be  of  good  moral  character;  be  eligible 
to  enroll  as  a  full-time  student  (at 
least  12  semester  hours  here);  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  financial  need  as  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

Castro-Cid  Exhibit 

The  Krannert  Art  Museum  will  dis¬ 
play  work  of  Enrique  Castro-Cid  from 
January  11  to  February  11.  The  Chilean- 
born  artist  will  be  visiting  professor  of 
art  here  during  the  spring  semester. 

Union  Offers  International  Dining 

The  mini  Union  has  selected  the 
following  dates  for  its  international 
dinners  this  year; 

Jan.  10  —  Scandinavia 

Feb.  13  —  Latin  America 

Mar.  14  —  Slavic  countries 

Apr.  24  —  Asia 

June  26  —  Middle  East 

Dinners  will  be  in  tbe  Ballroom.  For 
reservations  call  333-0690,  for  dinner 
at  5:30,  6:00,  6:30,  or  7:00  p.m. 
Prices  for  the  buffet  are  $3.50  for 
adults,  $1.75  for  children  under  12. 


Campus  Communication  Ideas? 

The  dean  of  students’  Communica¬ 
tions  Committee  will  welcome  sugges¬ 
tions  from  students  about  ways  to 
develop  effective  communication  among 
students,  faculty,  and  administration  — 
and  ideas  about  information  needs  of 
students.  Students  may  send  suggestions 
directly  to  the  committee,  311  Student 
Services  Building,  or  give  them  to 
student  members  of  the  committee: 
Charles  Curran  and  John  Duncan,  both 
seniors  in  commerce;  and  David  Santo- 
grossi,  Gary  Sudeth,  and  Nancy  Zvan, 
all  juniors  in  LAS. 


Final  Exams  Scheduled 

Final  exams  for  this  semester  will  be 
January  15  through  January  23,  1968. 
The  office  of  admissions  and  records 
has  set  up  the  schedule,  and  instructors 
must  give  finals  at  the  specified  times 
unless  they  have  advance  approval  from 
the  chancellor.  Only  the  dean  of  the 
student’s  college  may  approve  postpone¬ 
ment  of  an  exam  for  an  individual 
undergraduate. 

Evening  exams  are  authorized  only 
for  classes  which  regularly  meet  at 
these  hours:  7:00  a.m.,  12:00  noon, 
5:00  p.m.,  7:00  p.m.,  and  7:30  p.m. 

The  Faculty  Senate  has  set  a  three- 
hour  time  limit  for  undergraduate 
exams  except  in  individual  cases  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  college  dean.  Shorter 
exams  may  be  given. 

The  instructor  is  to  supervise  and  see 
that  those  taking  the  exam  do  not 
communicate  in  any  way  except  with 
the  instructor.  Cheating  cases  will  be 
handled  by  the  school  or  college  with 
opportunity  for  hearing  if  the  student 
requests  it.  Cases  recommended  for 
suspension  or  dismissal  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  on  student 
discipline. 


Pass-Fail  Begins 

Any  full-time  undergraduate  who  is 
not  on  academic  probation  may,  with 
his  adviser’s  approval,  take  a  course 
under  the  pass-fail  system  next  semes¬ 
ter.  If  the  student  goes  on  probation 
after  advance  enrolling,  however,  he 
must  change  his  program  to  eliminate 
the  pass-fail  option. 

Up  to  18  semester  hours  of  pass-fail 
grades  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree. 
Normally  a  student  may  take  only  one 
course  (with  credit  up  to  5  hours)  of 
pass-fail  each  semester. 

WHICH  COURSES? 

1  he  student  may  choose  to  take  any 
course  under  this  option,  except  those 
which  his  major  department  designates 
for  satisfying  his  major,  or  those  which 
his  college  specifically  requires  for 
graduation. 

Advisers  have  this  information  for  the 
individual  colleges  and  departments. 
LAS  has  a  booklet,  “Pass/Fail  Guide¬ 
lines,”  and  most  of  the  other  colleges 
have  mimeographed  materials  specif¬ 
ically  naming  the  courses  which  may 
not  be  taken. 

Some  University  officials  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  students  choosing 
pass-fail  indiscriminately.  They  caution 
against  using  pass-fail  in  any  subject 
of  the  major  subject  area  —  because  of 
the  impression  the  use  of  pass-fail  will 
make  on  those  to  whom  the  student  ap¬ 
plies  for  postgraduate  positions  or  fel¬ 
lowships  or  admission  to  professional 
colleges,  and  because  it  might  suggest 
that  the  student  does  not  wish  to  work 
sufficiently  hard  in  that  area. 

They  also  suggest  that  the  student 
who  is  planning  to  enter  professional 
school  not  select  pass-fail  for  courses 
that  serve  as  a  supplement  or  support¬ 
ing  function  to  his  qualifying  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  professional  school. 

They  point  out  that  the  purpose  of 
pass-fail  is  to  allow  the  student  to 
broaden  bis  horizons  by  taking  courses 


completely  outside  his  own  field,  with¬ 
out  having  to  accept  any  grade  disad¬ 
vantage  while  competing  with  majors 
in  that  field. 

HOW  TO  SELECT  PASS-FAIL 

If  a  student  did  not  select  pass-fail 
during  advance  enrollment,  he  may  still 
do  so  during  registration  or  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  semester.  He  elects  it 
by  filling  out  an  option  card,  obtained 
from  his  adviser. 

To  change  the  option,  the  student 
sees  his  adviser  and  completes  another 
option  card. 

Freshman  Midnight  Hours 

Beginning  next  semester  all  under¬ 
graduate  women  will  be  able  to  stay  out 
until  midnight  any  night  —  unless  re¬ 
stricted  by  individual  house  rules. 
Dean  of  Students  Stanton  Millet  ap¬ 
proved  the  code  change  on  November 
27.  Basically  the  revision  is  a  change 
for  first-semester  freshmen  only  —  be¬ 
cause  second-semester  freshmen  already 
had  unlimited  midnight  privileges,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  code  change  last  year,  and 
other  undergraduates  have  self-regu¬ 
lated  hours. 

Assistant  Deans  Help  with 
Student  Programs  &  Services 

Five  assistant  deans  in  the  office  of 
student  programs  and  services,  110  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  form  a  center  of 
counseling  and  information  for  under¬ 
graduates.  Organized  on  the  basis  of 
housing  groups,  there  is  an  assistant 
dean  for  each  group  —  fraternities,  so¬ 
rorities,  men’s  residence  halls,  inde¬ 
pendent  women,  and  men  living  in 
houses  not  owned  by  the  University. 

While  the  basic  job  of  these  people  is 
to  advise  governing  bodies  of  housing 
units,  each  of  the  five  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  help  students  and  try  to  answer 
their  questions  on  an  individual  as  well 
as  a  group  basis.  If  the  assistant  deans 
can’t  give  all  the  help  necessary,  they 
believe  it  is  their  job  to  know'  who  can. 
Each  has  his  own  area  of  concern  and 
his  own  individual  ideas  about  services 
to  students. 

•  DAVIS  WITH  MIA 

Samuel  C.  Davis  advises  the  Men’s 
Independent  Association  and  concen¬ 
trates  his  counseling  efforts  toward  stu¬ 
dents  living  in  housing  not  owned  by 
the  University.  In  his  words,  he  “coor¬ 
dinates  independent  interests  at  Illi¬ 
nois.”  He  is  also  involved  with  the 


“culturally  deprived  project,”  as  coun¬ 
selor  and  adviser. 

“My  main  role  is  advising  MIA.  I 
guide  and  direct  their  efforts  as  they 
lobby  for  the  independent  student  in¬ 
terests  in  student  government,”  Mr. 
Davis  said. 

He  serves  as  a  communications 
medium.  He  articulates  the  ideas, 
wants,  and  needs  of  students  to  faculty 
and  staff,  and  can  effectively  inform 
student  governmental  bodies  of  the 
feelings  of  faculty  and  administrators. 
He  also  deals  in  this  capacity  with 
owners  and  counselors  in  University- 
approved  housing  for  men. 

“My  office  is  open  to  all,  from  all 
walks  of  campus  activity.  I  enjoy  being 
able  to  help  students  locate  resources 
within  the  University  that  will  aid 
them.  My  duties  with  the  culturally 
deprived  are  of  this  nature  —  general 
counseling  and  giving  any  help  I  can.” 

He  is  also  active  in  helping  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  direct  its  efforts  at  whatever 
can  be  done  to  help  assure  academic 
success  for  the  individual.  “The  Uni¬ 
versity  needs  to  look  further  at  students 
here  and  what  is  done  for  their  aca¬ 
demic  success.  The  faculty  needs  to  be 
included  in  the  decision  process,”  Mr. 
Davis  said  with  reference  to  the  student 
attrition  rate. 

Mr.  Davis  received  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Illinois  after  ten  years  as 
teacher  and  coach  in  Dover,  Delaware. 
He  is  in  his  second  year  as  assistant 
dean. 

•  METZNER  ADVISES  SORORITIES 

All  sorority  women  know  there  is  an 
assistant  dean  assigned  to  handle  soror¬ 
ity  affairs.  Often  this  role  is  falsely 
equated  with  discipline  and  regulation 
of  those  affairs.  Less  than  one  per  cent 
of  Barbara  Metzner’s  time  is  spent  in 
the  realm  of  discipline.  Most  of  her 
efforts  go  into  advising  sorority  groups, 
officers,  and  individuals. 

Miss  Metzner,  who  came  here  in  1964 
after  receiving  her  master’s  degree  in 
student  personnel  at  Indiana,  advises 
and  serves  as  mediator  for  individual 
sorority  chapters,  house  mothers,  local 
and  national  alum  groups  and  Panhel- 
lenic  Council.  Most  of  her  work  is  with 
governing  bodies  of  the  houses  and  the 
system;  however,  her  door  is  open  to 
any  sorority  woman. 

“The  girls  should  run  their  own 
affairs.  My  role  is  to  furnish  advice  and 
information,  as  well  as  to  help  them 
get  their  ideas  moving,”  Miss  Metzner 
said.  “I  also  serve  as  a  resource  for 
information  on  University  rules  and 


regulations.  I  let  them  know  what  is 
possible.” 

She  serves  also  as  mediator  between 
girls  and  their  houses.  “If  a  house  is 
unhappy  with  a  girl  or  vice  versa,  they 
can  come  to  me  and  I  can  talk  to  both 
parties  with  a  more  objective  view.  As 
my  regulatory  role  decreases  I  want  to 
emphasize  these  voluntary  services,” 
she  said. 

She  is  also  trying  to  help  the  sorori¬ 
ties  get  more  flexibility  into  their  sys¬ 
tem,  including  the  entire  spectrum 
from  rushing  and  alumni  involvement 
to  self-regulation.  “They  don’t  need 
momism  in  a  house,”  she  said. 

•  GOLEASH  WITH  FRATERNITIES 

Joseph  J.  Goleash  is  assistant  dean  for 
fraternities,  advising  the  Interfraternity 
Council,  house  presidents,  and  individ¬ 
uals  in  fraternities.  He  also  sits  on  the 
Board  of  Fraternity  Affairs. 

“I  am  an  information  person  for  IFC, 
as  they  attempt  to  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  their  policy,”  said  Mr.  Goleash. 
“I  represent  to  faculty  and  staff  the 
goals,  programs,  projects  and  problems 
of  fraternity  men  and  their  system;  I 
also  represent  to  fraternities  the  Uni¬ 
versity  policy  and  feelings. 

“This  communication  role  is  my  big¬ 
gest  function;  however,  I  am  open  to 
all  individuals  on  campus  for  guidance 
and  counseling.” 

Mr.  Goleash  spoke  of  the  problems 
facing  the  system :  rush  and  pledge 
training,  keeping  seniors  in  the  house, 
and  the  attractiveness  of  the  system. 
He  said  the  system  has  made  strides  to 
decrease  mental  and  physical  harass¬ 
ment  in  pledge  training  and  to  increase 
academic  involvement  of  all  frater¬ 
nity  men. 

“We  still  have  a  lot  of  distance  to 
cover.  I  think  one  major  area  of  con¬ 
cern  is  to  try  to  personalize  the  aca¬ 
demic  experience  of  fraternity  men  — 
through  the  faculty  associates  program 
in  which  students  seek  involvement 
with  instructors  or  subjects,  outside  the 
classroom,”  said  Mr.  Goleash. 

One  area  of  complaint  is  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  of  fraternities. 
Mr.  Goleash  said  this  must  be  corrected 
on  an  individual  house  basis;  however, 
with  the  dominance  of  the  “unanimous 
vote  selection,”  there  is  difficulty  in 
breaking  down  these  barriers.  There 
are  some  houses  interested  in  seeking 
Negro  membership  for  qualified  Negro 
students,  but  the  limited  number  of 
Negro  students  on  campus  adds  to  the 
problem.  There  has  been  effort  toward 
a  dialogue  w’ith  the  Negro  fraternities. 


Mr.  Goleash  said,  “One  direction  the 
fraternities  must  take  is  to  develop  indi¬ 
vidual  activities.  They  must  try  to 
make  their  activities  desirable  and  avoid 
stereotyping  or  elimination  of  identity. 
One  area  is  in  the  supplementary  edu¬ 
cation  programs  that  add  to  their  aca¬ 
demic  growth.” 

As  is  Miss  Metzner,  Mr.  Goleash  is 
also  trying  to  break  away  from  the  role 
of  discipline  enforcer.  He  would  like  to 
see  the  Board  of  Fraternity  Affairs  han¬ 
dle  this  directly  with  the  security  office. 
“It  is  not  possible  to  be  adviser  and 
counselor  as  well  as  supreme  discipli¬ 
narian.  My  disciplinary  activity  must 
be  ordered  by  others,  not  by  my  own 
value  judgments,”  he  said. 

He  is  a  senior  in  the  College  of  Law. 
He  graduated  from  Illinois  in  1965  in 
personnel  administration,  was  a  student 
senator  for  three  years  and  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs.  He 
was  a  residence  hall  counselor  for  a 
year  and  a  half  after  graduation. 

•  FIRLEY  CHAIRS  THE  GROUP, 

ADVISES  MRH  AND  WPGU 

Carl  F.  Firley  is  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  office;  however  his 
main  function  is  to  advise  the  Men’s 
Residence  Halls  and  the  student  radio 
station,  WPGU. 

“I  serve  as  a  means  of  communication 
for  students  with  new  ideas.  I  work 
mainly  with  the  dorm  governing  bodies; 
however,  people  come  in  for  almost 
anything,”  said  Mr.  Firley. 

The  hall  counselors  handle  a  great 
deal  of  the  counseling  function.  Mr. 
Firley  deals  primarily  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  council  of  the  Men’s 
Residence  Hall  Association,  helping 
them  develop  their  ideas. 

Often  people  coming  into  the  office 
will  be  referred  to  Mr.  Firley,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  problem  or  need.  One 
of  his  projects  is  a  student  polling  ser¬ 
vice.  He  is  trying  to  develop  a  way  to 
get  representation  of  a  wide  scope  in 
finding  out  what  student  opinion  is. 

•  TOUSEY  &  THE  “FUNNY  ANIMAL” 

The  Women’s  Independent  Student 
Association  is  one  of  the  “funniest  ani¬ 
mals”  on  campus,  according  to  Marlene 
Tousey,  its  adviser.  She  refers  to  the 
breadth  of  the  organization,  which 
includes  women  from  three  major  liv¬ 
ing  areas  —  University-owned  residence 
halls,  approved  off-campus  housing,  and 
unapproved  housing. 

“My  first  concern  is  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  WISA  and  with  offi¬ 
cers  of  housing  units  not  owned  by  the 


University.  I  see  the  job  as  informa¬ 
tion  person  for  students.  My  door  is 
open  to  all  University  women;  however, 
most  of  my  individual  counseling  is  with 
girls  in  non-University-owned  housing,” 
Mrs.  Tousey  said. 

In  addition  to  her  WISA  and  other 
activities,  she,  along  with  Miss  Metz¬ 
ner,  advises  the  Committee  of  Women 
Students. 

LAS  Council  Participates 
in  Policy 

[Second  in  a  series  of  features  on  college 
councils  and  committees  that  involve  students.] 

The  LAS  Council  serves  as  liaison 
between  LAS  students  and  their  faculty. 

“We  try  to  represent  the  wishes  of 
the  students  on  policy  and  curriculum 
to  the  faculty  and  the  college.  At  the 
same  time  we  try  to  inform  students  of 
their  opportunities  in  the  LAS  College,” 
said  Rick  Aron,  council  president. 

Up  to  now  the  council  has  had  no 
formal  structure  to  get  its  proposals 
and  ideas  to  the  faculty.  Members  have 
had  to  rely  on  the  good  graces  of  the 
faculty  to  recognize  council  resolutions. 

While  the  faculty  has  been  fairly  re¬ 
sponsive  in  the  past,  Mr.  Aron  said  the 
council  would  like  to  have  a  more  for¬ 
mal  method  of  presenting  such  resolu¬ 
tions.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  college, 
the  council  is  proposing  a  restructure 
of  its  committee  system  to  parallel  the 
college  committee  structure. 

STUDENT  COMMITTEES 
TO  PARALLEL  FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Under  the  proposed  plan  the  council 
would  set  up  six  standing  committees 
that  would  handle  the  affairs  of  the 
six  similar  college  committees.  The  res¬ 
olutions  of  these  committees,  if  passed 
by  the  council  as  a  whole,  would  auto¬ 
matically  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  corresponding  faculty  committee. 

“We  already  have  students  on  some 
of  the  committees;  however,  with  the 
new  structure  we  would  be  moving 
toward  a  more  participatory  role  in 
LAS  policy  and  development.  The  col¬ 
lege  is  already  interested  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  set-up,”  Mr.  Aron  said. 

He  felt  sure  that  the  proposals  will 
be  passed.  He  said  the  only  area  of 
question  is  whether  the  college  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  automatic  placing  of  resolutions 
on  the  faculty  committee  agenda. 

COUNCIL  STRUCTURE 

About  30  students  compose  the  pres¬ 
ent  council.  In  the  past  this  was 


enough,  according  to  Mr.  Aron.  With 
the  new  structure  the  council  will  need 
new  members  or  will  call  for  LAS  stu¬ 
dents  outside  the  council  to  participate 
on  the  committees. 

If  the  plan  passes,  students  may  peti¬ 
tion  for  membership  on  the  council 
and  committees  next  semester.  Mr. 
Aron  said  students  who  are  interested 
should  look  for  an  announcement  in  the 
Daily  lllini  early  in  February. 

In  order  to  get  a  representative 
sample  of  opinion  the  council  has  set 
up  a  suggestion  box  in  294  Lincoln  Hall. 
Mr.  Aron  said  any  suggestion  or  pro¬ 
posal  regarding  policy  of  the  college  is 
welcome. 

PAST  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

One  area  of  success  in  the  past  is 
modification  of  probation  policy.  The 
council  submitted  a  resolution  to  set 
policy  so  students  above  a  3.00  aver¬ 
age  would  not  be  placed  on  probation 
if  they  fell  below  that  mark  for  a 
single  semester.  The  faculty  passed 
the  proposal. 

The  council  has  published  a  course 
preview  booklet  written  by  instruc¬ 
tors.  The  publication  tells  about  LAS 
courses,  including  grading  systems  of 
instructors,  texts  reejuired,  etc. 

Members  of  the  council  have  also 
worked  on  a  teacher  evaluation  pro¬ 
gram  to  aid  teachers  and  students.  In 
connection  with  this  program  they  have 
a  teacher  awards  program. 

If  the  new  structure  is  activated,  Mr. 
Aron  said  these  programs  will  still  be 
implemented  but  will  take  a  back  seat 
to  the  policy  programs. 

The  council  meets  every  other 
Wednesday  in  the  Union.  Meetings  are 
open  to  the  public. 

Committees  Investigate 
Student  Records 

After  reviewing  several  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  files  in  the  University  security 
office,  a  committee  of  faculty  members 
recently  reported  it  is  convinced  that 
the  security  office  does  not  maintain 
records  on  political  activities  and  inter¬ 
racial  dating,  regardless  of  rumors  and 
reports  to  the  contrary. 

The  committee  began  its  investiga¬ 
tions  last  spring,  at  the  invitation  of 
Provost  Lyle  Lanier.  Members  of  the 
committee  were  the  chairmen  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  committees  on  Aca¬ 
demic  Freedom  and  Tenure,  Student 
Affairs,  Educational  Policy,  and  Stu¬ 
dent  Discipline  —  plus  Stanton  Millet, 
dean  of  students;  FI.  E.  Carter,  now 


vice-chancellor  for  academic  affairs; 
and  J.  W.  Briscoe,  now  associate  chan¬ 
cellor  for  administration. 

Student  Senators  Pat.sy  Parker  and 
Joel  Platt  met  with  the  committee  and 
were  present  when  faculty  members 
actually  inspected  the  files.  The  stu¬ 
dents  reviewed  organization  files,  but 
did  not  themselves  review  records  of 
individuals. 

WHAT  IS  ON  FILE 

I'he  report  also  notes  that  “a  rela¬ 
tively  small  proportion  of  students  have 
any  material  whatever  on  file  in  the 
security  office.”  The  files  fall  into 
three  broad  categories:  190  notebooks 
of  incident  reports,  a  card  file  alpha¬ 
betized  by  name  of  individuals  for 
whom  incident  reports  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  case  files  for  individuals  re¬ 
ferred  to  disciplinary  committees. 

Random  sampling  of  each  drawer 
was  the  committee’s  basic  approach  — 
although  files  on  individual  cases  known 
to  persons  on  the  committee  were  ex¬ 
amined  in  detail.  “In  no  case  did  we 
find  any  mention  of  interracial  dating,” 
says  the  report.  “Neither  was  there  any 
mention  of  political  activities;  this  was 
true  even  for  those  cases  which  might 
have  been  considered  as  having  political 
overtones.” 

RECOMMEND  REVIEW  OF  ALL  RECORDS 

The  committee  report  concludes  by 
recommending  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  students  and  faculty  members 
to  review  and  make  recommendations 
on  policies  and  procedures  for  all  stu¬ 
dent  records  —  including  those  main¬ 
tained  by  college  and  department  offices, 
residence  halls,  and  various  administra¬ 


tive  offices.  Recommended  constitution 
of  this  committee  is:  six  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  including  the  chairman  and  a 
member  of  the  law  faculty;  one  ex- 
officio  non-voting  secretary;  two  under¬ 
graduates;  and  one  graduate  student. 

WILL-TV  Offers 
Speed  Reading  Course 

Students  will  be  able  to  see  a  series  of 
twelve  half-hour  programs  called  “Effi¬ 
cient  Reading”  on  WILL-TV  next  se¬ 
mester.  Programs  will  be  broadcast  at 
6:30  p.m.  Sundays,  beginning  February 
4  —  with  repeat  telecasts  on  Tuesdays 
at  8:30  p.m.,  beginning  February  6. 

The  TV  instructor.  Dr.  James  1. 
Brown,  is  professor  of  rhetoric  and  di¬ 
rector  of  freshman  communications  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  a  well- 
known  reading  specialist.  Course  objec¬ 
tives  are : 

•  To  increase  reading  rate. 

•  To  improve  comprehension. 

•  To  promote  reading  flexibility. 

•  To  stimulate  further  growth  in  word 
power. 

®  To  facilitate  a  more  effective  organiz¬ 
ing  of  reading  activities. 

^  To  sharpen  perceptual  skills. 

•  To  develop  complementary  skills  of 
listening,  speaking,  and  writing. 

Local  bookstores  will  have  the  kit  of 
instruction  materials  for  the  course,  for 
$7.50.  The  kit  includes  the  Brown  text¬ 
book,  Efficient  Reading,  a  study  guide, 
and  a  reading  timing  device  which  mea¬ 
sures  reading  time  in  seconds. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
by  calling  333-1070,  or  by  contacting 


WILL-TV,  1110  West  Main  St.,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

eSA  Studies  Itself 

The  Committee  on  Student  Affairs 
is  engaged  in  self-examination.  Com¬ 
mittee  members  are  discussing  the 
functions  and  functioning  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  view  of  Student  Senate’s 
power  bid  and  the  long-time  question 
of  whether  CSA  is  primarily  policy¬ 
making  or  administrative  in  nature. 

Quotes 

“Nothing  invites  external  control  of 
our  campus  as  much  as  the  absence  of 
responsible  control  on  the  campus.”  — 
Roger  W.  Ileyns,  Berkeley  chancellor, 
“University  [of  California]  Bulletin,” 
Nov.  13,  1967. 

*  *  * 

“Many  University  of  Illinois  students 
will  take  some  courses  within  ID  years 
by  sitting  at  a  keyboard  in  their  dormi¬ 
tory  rooms  and  ‘discussing’  material  with 
a  computer.”  —  Daniel  Alpert,  dean  of 
the  Craduate  College,  reported  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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Co-Rec  Sports 

March  4-8  on  the  Co-Recreation 
Calendar  features  riflery  and  tandem 
swim  relays.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  intramural  office,  204  Huff 
Gym,  333-3510. 

Summer  Work,  Travel,  Study 

•  Students  interested  in  summer 
work  at  camps  will  be  able  to  talk  with 
prospective  employers  on  March  6, 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.,  in  Illini 
Rooms  B  and  C,  Illini  Union.  Last  year 
31  camps  were  represented,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  year’s  representation  will 
be  even  better.  So  far,  camps  located 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin  are  on  the 
list.  Additional  information  on  the 
camps  and  their  staff  needs  can  be 
found  at  the  student  employment  office, 
1  Student  Services  Building. 

•  The  1968  edition  of  Summer  Study 
Abroad  will  be  published  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Education  in 
March.  Last  year’s  edition  contained 
206  entries  for  30  countries.  Some  pro¬ 
grams  have  application  deadlines  prior 
to  or  on  March  1.  For  a  copy  of  the 
booklet,  write  to:  Counseling  Division, 
Institute  of  International  Education, 
809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York, 
New  York  1 001 7. 

•  Students  who  will  have  completed 
the  junior  year  before  July  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  one  of  four  British  summer 
schools.  March  30  is  the  deadline  for 
application  (March  1  for  scholarship 
applications).  An  information  booklet 
and  application  blank  may  be  obtained 
from  the  HE  at  the  above  address,  or 
students  may  look  at  a  booklet  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  request  for  an  application  form 
in  Room  311,  Student  Services  Building. 

•  Descriptive  material  and  applica¬ 
tions  are  available  at  the  University 
YMCA  and  YWCA  on  a  number  of 
summer  programs.  Among  the  oppor¬ 


tunities  are  work  camps,  travel-study 
seminars,  institutional  service  projects, 
and  chances  to  live  with  a  family 
abroad. 

Petition  Now 
for  WISA  Offices 

Now  is  the  time  for  independent 
women  to  petition  for  the  following 
offices  in  WISA:  president,  legislative 
vice  president,  administrative  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  executive  vice  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  Those  elected  will  take 
office  in  March  and  will  serve  through 
the  first  semester  of  next  year. 

A  student  can  pick  up  petitions  in  the 
WISA  office  (297  Illini  Union  South), 
from  her  floor  chairman  or  house  presi¬ 
dent,  or  at  110  Student  Services 
Building. 

February  23  is  the  deadline.  Petition¬ 
ing  for  major  chairmanships  will  open 
later,  in  March. 

Krannert  Di.splays  Design 

From  February  18  to  March  31 
Krannert  Art  Museum  will  show  “Cen¬ 
tury  for  Design”  —  a  special  centennial 
exhibit  of  enlarged  photos,  audiovisual 
presentations  and  objects  to  emphasize 
creative  design,  new  techniejues  and  new 
materials  in  planning,  architecture, 
landscape  and  graphic  and  industrial 
design. 

Exhibit  Gla.ss 

During  the  month  of  February  the 
Classical  and  European  Culture  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Lincoln  Flail  is  featuring  an 
exhibit  of  glassware. 

Russian  Films  Shown 

The  Russian  Club  will  sponsor  a 
Russian  Film  Festival  February  12  at 
8:15  p.m.  in  the  Auditorium.  Films 
have  English  subtitles;  total  length  of 
the  program  is  two  hours.  Admission 
free  to  club  members,  50  cents  to  others. 


Financial  Awards 
to  Aid  Women 

Special  awards  particularly  designed 
for  the  woman  who  interrupted  her 
fori7ial  education  at  some  time  and  now 
needs  financial  assistance  to  complete 
her  degree  are  available  for  this  se¬ 
mester.  Awards  up  to  $500  a  year  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  need  and  aca¬ 
demic  attainment,  from  the  Verdell- 
Frazier-5’oung  Memorial  Fund. 

Part-time  as  well  as  full-time  students 
are  eligible.  Women  may  pick  up  ap¬ 
plications  from  the  Undergraduate 
Scholarship  Office,  707  South  Sixth 
St.  or  in  130  or  346  Student  Services 
Building,  610  East  John  St. 

University  Theatre 

“Mother  Courage”  will  be  presented 
by  the  University  Theatre  February  28 
to  March  2.  John  Ahart,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theatre,  will  direct  the  produc¬ 
tion,  which  tells  about  a  woman  who 
sells  goods  to  both  sides  during  the 
Thirty  Years  War. 

Leary  Speaks  on  LSD 

Timothy  Leary  will  talk  about  LSD 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  February  14 
at  8  p.m.  Tickets  are  on  sale  now  at 
the  Illini  Union  Ticket  Office,  and  will 
be  sold  at  the  Assembly  Hall  the  night 
of  the  talk.  Price:  50  cents. 

Following  the  program,  there  will  be 
a  coffee  hour  in  the  South  Lounge  of 
the  Union  for  all  persons  interested  in 
meeting  Mr.  Leary. 

Campus  Chest  Month 

The  little  fellow  with  the  blue  and 
orange  cap  is  back  again.  He’s  Campus 
Chest  Charlie,  button  mascot  of  the 
Campus  Chest  drive,  which  will  be 
February  18-24. 

As  the  college  community’s  charity 
drive,  similar  to  the  United  Fund  of 


towns  and  cities,  the  organization  asks 
for  generous  contributions.  Donations 
will  be  distributed  to  groups  selected 
by  the  Campus  Chest  allocations  board. 
This  board  consists  of  faculty  advisers, 
the  Campus  Chest  president,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  major  chairman,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  WISA,  MRHA,  MIA, 
IFC,  and  Fanhellenic. 

This  year  the  board  has  added  two 


new  recipients  to  the  list  —  PAL  and 
the  McKinley  \'MCA.  The  following 
will  receive  funds: 

Rehabilitation  Center .  15% 

University  of  Illinois  Loans.  .  .  .  12‘/2% 
University  of  Illinois 

Scholarships .  12!/2% 

World  University  Service .  10% 

CARE,  education  only .  10% 

United  Fund  of  Champaign 

County .  10% 

USO .  10% 

American  Cancer  Society .  5% 

Illinois  Heart  Association .  5% 

PAL  Program .  5% 

McKinley  YMCA  .  5% 


Officers  of  Campus  Chest  are:  presi¬ 
dent —  Jackie  Weinberg,  senior;  vice 
president  —  Jim  McVickar,  senior;  sec¬ 
retary  —  Dianne  Schwartz,  junior;  stu¬ 
dent  drives  —  Mary  Hay,  senior;  pub¬ 
licity —  Sue  Scharf,  junior;  IFC  — 
Gary  Saipe,  sophomore;  WISA  —  Linda 
Welliger,  junior;  Panhellenic  —  Lindy 
Russell,  junior;  and  special  events  — 
Ellen  Naiditch,  sophomore. 


“We  Help  Untangle” 

Individual  Problems 

[First  of  two  articles  on  the  office  of  student 
personnel.] 

To  aid  and  advise  students  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis  is  the  main  task  of  the 
office  of  student  personnel  and  dean  of 
women.  Dean  Miriam  Shelden,  Associ¬ 
ate  Dean  Eunice  Dowse,  and  ten  assis¬ 
tants  handle  the  work  of  advising 
individual  students  on  this  campus. 

“There  is  a  spiraling  of  events  that 
may  look  hopeless  to  some  students,” 
Miss  Shelden  said.  “We  help  to  un¬ 
tangle  the  problems  that  face  the  stu¬ 
dent;  we  act  as  an  advocate  of  the 
student. 

“Our  main  function  is  to  give  the 
student  information  enabling  him  to 
solve  his  own  problem,  or  to  refer  him 
to  the  person  who  can  provide  the 
answer.  Students  who  need  the  most 
help  are  usually  the  ones  who  have 
problems  adjusting  to  the  complex 
structure  of  a  large  university  or  whose 
problems  don’t  fit  neat  categories.” 


Under  the  reorganization  this  year. 
Miss  Shelden,  as  dean  of  student  person¬ 
nel,  is  concerned  with  services  to  all  in¬ 
dividual  students.  She  also  continues  as 
dean  of  women,  with  the  specific  con¬ 
cerns  connected  with  women’s  education. 

In  addition  to  advising  individual 
men  and  women  students.  Miss  Shel- 
den’s  office  has  specific  responsibility 
for  campus-wide  advising  on  Selective 
Service  and  the  Peace  Corps.  Jean  Hill 
of  her  staff  also  coordinates  a  program 
of  supportive  services  for  culturally 
disadvantaged  students,  with  individual¬ 
ized  counseling  and  advising. 

“We  have  had  such  a  program  for 
women  for  the  last  five  years.  We  added 
the  men  last  year.  Traditionally  we 
have  waited  for  the  more  assertive  stu¬ 
dent  to  come  in  with  his  problems;  how¬ 
ever,  now  we  seek  out  these  students,” 
Miss  Shelden  said. 

Miss  Shelden  is  in  her  third  year  on 
the  Governor’s  Commission  on  the  Sta¬ 
tus  of  \Vomen,  and  is  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  part-time  women  students, 
especially  married  women.  She  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Deans  and  Counselors.  As  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  higher  education 
she  is  working  with  the  UI  College  of 
Education  to  prepare  a  course  of  study 
in  college  student  personnel  admin¬ 
istration. 


•  DOWSE  PLANS  AND  TRAINS 

Associate  Dean  Eunice  Dowse,  who 
planned  and  opened  Lincoln  Avenue 
Residence  in  1949,  continually  looks 
over  existing  structures  to  see  what  is 
needed  to  bring  facilities  for  women  up 
to  date. 

In  addition  to  physical  planning,  she 
sets  up  programs  for  the  halls,  and  su¬ 
pervises  interviewing,  employing,  train¬ 
ing,  and  orienting  counselors.  “We  try 
to  place  at  least  one  Illinois  graduate  in 
each  group,”  she  said.  “They  have  lived 
here  before  and  know  the  weaknesses. 
They  provide  built-in  improvement.” 

Her  interest  does  not  end  when  a 
counselor  leaves  the  hall.  “We  like  to 
help  our  women  get  other  jobs,”  she 
said.  “Counselors  from  our  halls  are 
working  in  student  personnel  all  over 
the  country.” 

FRESHMAN  ADVISERS  1 ’A 

While  Rebecca  Welch  and  Dennis 
Norden  keep  their  doors  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,  they  are  primarily  concerned 
with  freshmen.  Although  Mr.  Norden, 
a  second-year  law  student,  works  only 
half  time,  there  are  other  assistant  deans 


who  can  handle  the  problems  of  the  new 
student  on  campus;  so  it  is  somewhat 
misleading  to  say  there  are  IV2  freshman 
advisers. 

Miss  Welch,  who  works  full  time, 
advises  freshman  women.  She  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  Illini  Guides  and  adviser 
to  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  freshman 
women’s  scholastic  honorary. 

“I  like  to  combine  group  and  individ¬ 
ual  advising,”  said  Miss  Welch.  “I  am 
interested  in  helping  the  bright  fresh¬ 
men  look  beyond  the  purely  academic 
to  the  whole  picture  of  education.  They 
should  be  involved  in  the  human  pro¬ 
cess;  they  should  come  alive  while 
they’re  here. 

“I  am  not  interested  in  seeing  women 
develop  as  competitors  with  men,  but  I 
want  an  advisee  to  know  what  is  unique 
about  herself.  I  am  always  interested 
in  the  hang-ups  bright  people  get,  and  I 
try  to  help  the  nonconformist  student 
learn  about  himself  in  relation  to  the 
University.” 

Miss  Welch  helps  parents  as  well  as 
students.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Norden, 
she  works  with  the  New  Student  Week 
Gommittee,  planning  the  week  and 
counseling  and  orienting  new  students 
on  campus. 

Mr.  Norden  said  he  is  open  for  any 
gripe  or  problem  —  especially  if  the 
student  feels  he  has  nowhere  to  turn. 
“Once  or  twice  a  day  a  student  comes 
in  stifled  by  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Nothing  is  more  satisfying  to 
me  than  helping  him  by  trouble-shoot¬ 
ing  and  giving  him  a  direct  line  to  the 
authority  on  campus  that  can  help 
him,”  he  said.  “Students  can  go  nuts 
with  this  giant  bureaucracy.  Through 
general  counseling  I  can  make  the  stu¬ 
dent  aware  of  the  problem  he  faces,  and 
set  him  on  the  path  to  self-help. 

“I  want  to  avoid  at  all  costs  a  stu¬ 
dent  having  to  repeat  his  story  over  and 
over  as  he  is  sent  to  different  people.  I 
can  get  to  the  source.  If  there  is  an  un¬ 
fair  rule,  I  can  help  change  it  —  or  help 
the  student  find  an  exception  to  a  rule 
that  does  not  fit  his  particular  problem.” 
Mr.  Norden  feels  that  the  University  has 
a  responsibility  to  educate  the  student 
in  the  process  of  education  here. 

•  HARGIS  PROVIDES  GENERAL  COUNSELING 

Doug  Hargis,  general  adviser  to  all 
students,  is  ready  to  handle,  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  basis,  any  problem  that  confronts 
a  student.  “Our  only  problem  is  letting 
students  know  we  are  here  to  help  them. 
We  have  facilities  to  help  many  more 
students,”  he  said.  He  is  working  to¬ 
ward  a  master’s  degree  in  educational 
psychology. 


Study  Problems  of 
Married  Students 

Chancellor  Peltason  has  appointed 
five  students  and  five  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  members  to  a  special 
committee  to  study  long-range  problems 
of  married  students  —  including  aca¬ 
demic  affairs,  University  services,  social 
and  extracurricular  affairs,  and  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  Champaign  and  Urbana 
communities. 

Students  on  the  committee  are:  Dan 
Courtney,  344-1438;  John  Fendrick, 
365-2976;  Stephen  F.  Foster,  344-0661; 
Mrs.  Nancy  Sims,  356-1549;  and  Dixon 
Thompson,  367-9703. 

Other  members  are:  Betty  L.  Hem- 
brough,  333-3137;  Carl  S.  Larson, 
333-1964;  Mrs.  Adah  Parker,  333-4411; 
Sam  Rebecca,  333-0819;  and  Vincent 
West,  333-6807. 

The  committee  will  send  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  dean  of  students, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  College,  or  vice 
chancellor  for  academic  affairs,  as  ap¬ 
propriate.  Any  student  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  committee’s  consideration 
should  contact  a  committee  member. 

Which  Activities? 

Students  can  easily  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  campus  activities  by  going  to 
Activity  Day  on  Sunday,  February  11, 
from  2  to  10  p.m.,  in  the  Illini  Rooms 
at  the  Union.  Petitions  will  be  available 
for  offices  and  committees  of  some 
activities. 

Research  Associate 
to  Chancellor  Peltason 

Professor  of  political  science  and 
research  associate  to  the  chancellor, 
Lucius  Barker  is  Chancellor  Peltason’s 
right-hand  man  in  administrative 
matters. 

“I  assist  him  in  the  range  of  problems 
he  faces,  including  all  areas,  with  no 
specific  emphasis.  There’s  never  a  dull 
moment,”  said  Mr.  Barker. 

Their  association  began  some  years 
ago,  as  Chancellor  Peltason  was  one  of 
Mr.  Barker’s  professors.  Mr.  Barker 
received  his  master’s  and  doctor’s  de¬ 
grees  here  in  political  science,  after 
graduating  magna  cum  laude  from 
Southern  University  in  1949. 

He  taught  at  Southern  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  and 
was  a  teaching  assistant  here  while 
working  toward  his  Ph.D.  In  1963  he 
served  as  visiting  associate  professor  at 
Indiana  University. 

He  will  be  teaching  political  science 


here  this  semester.  His  style  of  teach¬ 
ing  demands  that  his  students  come  to 
class  prepared,  as  he  conducts  the  class 
entirely  by  discussion.  He  received  two 
teaching  awards  while  at  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  two  books,  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  many  articles  and  contributed  to 
other  books.  He  is  presently  active  in 
research  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties. 

“mini  Booster  Baskets” 

Mrs.  Mary  I^ou  Filbey,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mothers  Association, 
reports  that  she  has  received  a  number 
of  calls  and  complaints  from  students 
who  did  not  receive  “Illini  Booster 
Baskets”  ordered  by  their  parents.  She 
says  that  some  students  have  confused 
the  baskets  with  the  “Student  Survival 
Kits,”  a  Mothers  Association  project. 

Apparently  the  baskets  are  products 
of  a  private  business  enterprise  which 
sent  letters  to  parents  from  P.O.  Box 
772,  Champaign.  Although  someone 
did  distribute  paper  bags  with  fruit  in 
front  of  some  residence  halls  on  January 
14,  some  students  evidently  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  their  “distribution  cards”  until 
the  next  day. 

Six  Days  in  March 

Early  next  month  the  University  will 
conclude  its  year-long  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  with  an  exciting  week  involving 
teacher-swaps  in  classrooms,  a  teach-in 
promoted  by  students,  addresses  by  na¬ 
tional  figures,  a  major  opera  production, 
open  houses,  and  some  large-scale  fun. 
Classes  have  been  cancelled  for  one  busy 
day,  the  first  time  in  the  University’s 
history  that  classes  have  not  met  for  a 
full  day  in  honor  of  an  academic  event. 


according  to  David  Pines,  chairman  of 
the  Graduate  College  centennial  com¬ 
mittee. 

Yale  University  President  Kingman 
Brewster  will  launch  the  six-day  event 
with  a  speech  March  6. 

March  7  —  the  day  regular  classes 
will  not  meet  —  is  a  full  day  of  centen¬ 
nial  activity.  Speakers  will  be  August 
Heckscher,  former  cultural  adviser  to 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  now 
commissioner  of  parks  in  New  York 
City,  discussing  today’s  quality  of  life 
in  America;  Robert  C.  Wood,  under¬ 
secretary  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  cities;  and  Charles  Frankel, 
who  recently  resigned  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  education  and  cultural 
affairs,  talking  about  future  problems  on 
a  global  scale.  Leading  labor  leaders, 
businessmen,  and  political  figures  will 
come  to  campus  to  have  panel  discus¬ 
sions  following  the  Wood  and  Frankel 
speeches. 

Classes  will  resume  on  March  8  and 
9,  but  many  of  them  will  be  unique,  as 
the  “Teach  Across”  sends  professors 
who  teach  one  discipline  to  teach  classes 
of  another.  During  the  evening  of 
March  8  a  campus-wide  social  event 
will  take  place,  apparently  patterned 
somewhat  after  John  Cage’s  successful 
November  “Musicircus.” 

A  three-day  open  house  March  8-10 
will  feature  many  open  classes,  a  mock 
trial  in  the  law  college,  tours  of  the 
broadcasting  facilities,  and  traditional 
demonstrations  of  the  engineering  and 
agriculture  open  houses. 

The  Graduate  Student  Association 
and  other  student  groups  plan  a  “Cen¬ 
tennial  Teach-In”  in  residence  halls, 
fraternities,  sororities,  apartments,  and 
classrooms.  Students  will  choose  topics 
for  the  sessions,  drawing  on  faculty  and 
visiting  experts  from  relevant  disci¬ 
plines. 

Gunther  Schuller’s  controversial 
American  opera,  “The  Visitation,”  will 
be  performed  March  9  and  10  in  its 
first  Midwest  production,  and  first  ever 
by  a  university  group.  Mr.  Schuller  will 
conduct  the  University  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  supplemented  by  a  jazz  combo. 
Guest  artists  Simon  Estes,  Eugene 
Holmes,  Claudia  Lindsay,  and  Illinois 
alumnus  Herbert  Scott  Gibson  will  star. 
Claude  Kipnis,  whose  own  mime  shows 
during  the  first  semester  were  so  pop¬ 
ular,  is  staging  the  dream  sequences  and 
the  epilogues. 

President  David  D.  Henry  will  speak 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  March  11,  mark¬ 
ing  the  University’s  100th  anniversary 
of  its  inauguration.  Governor  Otto 
Kerner  is  expected  to  speak  also. 


Do  You  Need  Tutoring? 

As  students  begin  the  spring  semester, 
some  may  want  to  know  of  campus 
tutoring  sources. 

-  For  students  taking  100-level  courses, 
the  freshman  scholastic  honoraries. 
Alpha  Lambda  Delta  and  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  run  free  tutoring  services.  Sopho¬ 
mores  with  A’s  in  freshman  courses  do 
the  tutoring.  Advice  on  how  to  start  in 
the  program  is  available  in  the  student 
personnel  office,  136  Student  Services 
Building. 

•  For  students  needing  help  in  reading 
or  study  methods,  a  special  clinic  is 
available.  Boyd  B.  Jackson  supervises 
the  clinic,  which  is  in  219  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building.  The  Student  Counseling 
Service  also  arranges  noncredit  courses 
in  these  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  all-University  ser¬ 
vices,  each  college  or  department  keeps 
a  list  of  tutors  who  are  available  for  a 
price. 

:  Some  of  the  private  housing  units  on 
campus  offer  tutoring  programs  for 
their  residents.  Bromley  Hall  and  Hen¬ 
drick  House  already  have  active  pro¬ 
grams,  and  one  is  in  the  planning  stage 
for  mini  Towers. 

Smaller  units  rely  on  their  counselors 
for  advice  on  getting  to  the  right  tutors. 
Students  living  in  the  University  resi¬ 
dence  halls  should  consult  their  floor 
counselors  for  tutoring  advice. 

Joseph  Goleash,  assistant  dean  for 
fraternities,  said  the  Interfraternity 
Council  is  developing  a  plan  for  Illinois 
Greeks.  “IFG  is  studying  plans  for 
hiring  tutors  for  the  night  before  ex¬ 
aminations  in  combined  section  courses 
with  large  numbers  of  fraternity  stu¬ 
dents,”  he  said.  However,  he  also  said 
the  earliest  the  plan  could  be  activated 
is  the  fall  of  1968. 

HENDRICK  HOUSE 
HAS  SPECIAL  PROGRAM 

Hendrick  House  initiated  a  tutoring 
program  this  year  which  includes  tutor¬ 
ing  the  night  before  combined  section 
exams,  and  a  weekly  two-hour  session 
with  a  math  tutor. 

The  initial  step  in  setting  up  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  simple  three-hour  job  of 
obtaining  a  list  of  all  courses  in  which 
the  nearly  250  students  were  enrolled. 
Results  showed  29  courses  with  seven 
or  more  Hendrick  House  residents  and 
6  with  fourteen  or  more.  Before-exam 
tutoring  sessions  are  offered  in  these  6 
courses. 

Gounselors  planning  the  program  dis¬ 
covered  that  more  than  75  residents 


took  math  courses.  This  was  the  ra¬ 
tionale  behind  the  weekly  math  session. 

Tutors  are  obtained  through  the  de¬ 
partments  at  a  rate  of  $5  an  hour. 

Since  the  counselors  did  the  course 
survey  they  are  in  a  position  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  younger  students  some 
upperclassmen  who  might  be  of  help  in 
particular  courses.  They  can  also  let 
students  know  of  fellow  classmates  who 
might  offer  help  and  information  on 
courses. 

The  program  is  a  success.  The  math 
tutor  has  been  kept  busy  every  Monday- 
evening,  and  as  of  December,  students 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  pre- 
hourly  sessions  in  the  combined  section 
courses. 


Selective  Service 

Gordon  Broom,  selective  service  ad¬ 
viser,  reminds  new  students  or  men  who 
have  recently  become  18  years  old  of 
certain  requirements.  In  order  to  be 
placed  in  Class  ITS,  the  men  must  re¬ 
quest  it  in  writing — by  personal  letter 
or  by  filling  out  Selective  Service  Form 
104  (obtainable  in  Room  69  Admin¬ 
istration  Building  or  at  any  local  draft 
board  office). 

Students  must  also  specifically  request 
the  University  to  send  enrollment  in¬ 
formation  to  their  local  board,  verifying 
attendance  here.  This  request  may  be 
filed  in  69  Administration  Building. 

Any  man  who  needs  assistance  or  in¬ 
formation  about  selective  service  may- 
contact  Mr.  Broom  or  Jerald  Johnson, 
both  at  130  Student  Services  Building, 
333-0050. 


Trustees  &  Students  Talk 

Last  spring  the  Board  of  Trustees 
inaugurated  a  series  of  conferences  with 
students  at  the  UTs  three  campuses. 

Twice  members  of  the  board  have 
met  on  this  campus  with  students  repre¬ 
senting  all  five  residence  groups.  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate,  and  the  Graduate  Student 
Association.  Earl  Porter,  secretary  of 
the  board,  said  board  members  were 
enthusiastic  after  each  encounter,  and 
had  learned  a  great  deal. 

“I  think  students  found  that  the 
board  is  made  up  of  many  individuals  of 
differing  backgrounds,”  said  Mr.  Porter. 
“These  are  not  attempts  to  indoctrinate 
anyone.  They  are  just  chances  to  ex¬ 
change  views  and  carry  on  a  dialogue. 
All  attending  learned  some  new  things 
about  the  University.” 

He  felt  that  the  student  representa¬ 
tion  gave  the  board  a  chance  to  see 


“what  is  behind  the  rhetoric  and  slogans 
of  student  power.” 

The  spring  meeting  was  dominated 
by  talk  of  the  Glabaugh  Act  and  DuBois 
Glub  activity.  Mr.  Porter  said  the 
November  conference  led  to  a  broader 
discussion  and  provided  a  better  ground 
for  getting  to  know  individuals. 

“Students  found  that  the  board  was 
not  just  one  voice.  All  members  do  not 
agree  on  policy  for  the  University.  The 
board  had  a  chance  to  get  to  know 
more  about  campus  leaders  than  they 
get  from  press  reports,”  Mr.  Porter  said. 

Patsy  Parker,  student  body  president, 
said  the  conference  [November]  was 
worthwhile  and  that  board  members 
who  are  businessmen  or  who  do  not 
have  children  attending  the  University 
have  few  opportunities  to  know  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  student  body. 

“This  was  one  of  few  chances  to  see 
and  talk  to  students.  Both  groups 
learned  about  the  other  side.  There 
should  be  more  of  these  encounters, 
maybe  more  informally  organized,” 
Miss  Parker  said. 

Daniel  Rudman,  MRHA  president, 
stressed  the  importance  of  getting  to 
know  each  other  on  an  individual  basis. 
“This  was  a  chance  to  know  both 
groups’  members  as  responsible  indi¬ 
viduals.  We  became  aware  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  inform  the  board  of 
our  ideas  and  motives.  Before  such 
lines  of  communication  were  opened, 
the  board  had  to  rely  on  press  editorials 
and  comments  from  the  folks  back 
home  to  form  opinions  of  the  student 
body,”  Mr.  Rudman  said. 

Gerri  Parr,  president  of  WISA,  said 
the  conference  was  good  but  that  stu¬ 
dents  dominated  the  floor.  The  Daily 
mini  agreed  with  her  that  there  was 
little  response  from  board  members. 

The  November  conference  was  based 
on  a  book  review  of  The  American  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Freedom  of  Expression.  Miss  Parr 
commented  that  they  didn’t  need  books 
to  get  things  started. 

“.  .  .  there  is  nothing  more  stunting 
to  an  honest,  free-flowing  discussion 
than  to  begin  it  and  center  it  around  a 
book  — ,”  the  editorial  in  the  Daily 
mini  read. 

It  may  be  that  the  conferences  were 
not  perfect;  however,  all  agreed  that 
they  were  worthwhile  and  should  be 
continued. 

The  dinner  meetings  are  over.  The 
board  is  now  open  for  “College  Days” 
which  would  bring  members  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  periodically  to  meet  with  students 
on  a  broader  basis.  Such  meetings 
would  be  set  up  by  the  chancellor’s 
office,  said  Mr.  Porter. 


Spring  Musical  Tryouts 

At  press  time  tryout  dates  for  the 
spring  musical  have  not  been  set.  They 
will  probably  be  shortly  after  mid- 
February.  Watch  for  announcements 
in  the  Daily  lllini,  or  call  333-3660. 

Film  Society  Plans  Premieres 

Several  films  by  world-famous  direc¬ 
tors  not  previously  shown  in  town  are 
included  on  the  Film  Society’s  second- 
semester  series.  Subscription  member¬ 
ship  for  the  eight-film  scries  is  $2.50,  on 
sale  at  the  lllini  Union  Box  Office  now, 
and  at  the  Auditorium  on  show'  nights. 
No  single  admissions  are  available. 

Showings  are  in  the  Auditorium  on 
Wednesdays  at  8;00  p.m.  (8;30  May  1 
and  22).  The  schedule  is: 

*  Feb.  21.  Russian  film  genius  Serge 
Eisenstein’s  “The  General  Line”  (“Old 
and  the  New,”  USSR  1929),  about 
Stalin’s  farm  collectivization. 

*  Feb.  28.  Federico  Fellini’s  “I  Vitel- 
loni”  (Italy  1953),  about  young  idlers 
stirring  up  trouble  in  a  quiet  resort 
tow'n. 

*  Mar.  13.  “Peeping  Tom”  (Britain 
1960),  with  Moira  Shearer,  in  an  arty 
combination  of  “Blow-Up”  and 
“Psycho.” 

*  Mar.  20.  ‘Toil  de  Garotte”  (France 
1932),  Jules  Renard’s  beloved  story  of 
the  misunderstood  boy. 

’  Apr.  3.  “America”  (USA  1924), 
D.  W.  Griffith’s  last  big  epic,  on  the 
American  Revolution,  with  Lionel 
Barrymore. 

*  Apr.  17.  “Master  of  the  House” 
(Denmark  1924),  Carl  Dreyer’s  psycho¬ 
logical  drama. 

*  May  1.  “Affair  of  the  Skin”  (USA 
1963),  with  Viveca  Lindfors  in  a  New' 
York  production  of  “grown-up  con¬ 
temporary  sex  in  America.” 

*  May  22.  “Purlie  Victorious”  (USA 
1961  ),  a  hilarious  Negro  satire  on  the 
Old  South,  starring  Godfrey  Cambridge 
and  Ruby  Dee. 

There  are  also  nine  short  comedies, 
including  W.  C.  Fields  and  Laurel  and 
I  lardy. 


Plan  Year  in  France 

For  students  who  have  had  some 
background  in  French,  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  spending  the  next  academic 
year  studying  in  France.  The  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  arc  jointly 


planning  the  program,  which  w'ill  con¬ 
sist  of  a  five-week  intensive  language 
preparation  and  orientation  in  the  city 
of  Grenoble  and  the  academic  year 
spent  at  the  University  of  Rouen. 

Participating  students  will  take  a  full 
schedule  of  classes,  equivalent  to  30 
credit  hours  here.  They  will  be  able  to 
live  w'ith  French  families. 

John  K.  Simon,  associate  professor  of 
French  and  English  and  chairman  of 
the  program,  stressed  that  this  is  not  a 
program  strictly  for  French  majors.  He 
said  that  any  interested  student  should 
talk  to  him  (227  Lincoln  Hall,  333-3949 
or  333-2020)  or  to  Gabriel  Savignon, 
assistant  professor  of  French  (225  Lin¬ 
coln  Hall,  333-0046). 

Mr.  Simon  also  said  that  every  effort 
w'ould  be  made  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  qualified  student  to  apply,  regardless 
of  his  personal  financial  situation. 

March  1  is  the  deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion;  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
department  of  French,  244  Lincoln  Hall. 

I.D.  Cards 

University  officials  are  studying  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  permanent  plastic  I.D.  card 
system  for  the  campus.  The  dean  of 
students  would  like  comments  from 
students  about  I.D.  card  uses  that  should 
be  considered.  Examples:  (1)  Num¬ 
bered  squares  on  the  card  for  student 
organizations  to  use  in  restricting  votes 
to  one  per  card,  and  (2)  Possible  need 
for  a  magnetic  card  to  be  used  as  a 
“key”  for  admission  to  parking  lots. 
University  events,  or  perhaps  residence 
halls. 

IFC  Wins  Iron  Man 

The  UI  Interfraternity  Gouncil  has 
won  the  Iron  Man  Sweepstakes  Award 
for  being  the  outstanding  council  in 
North  America.  Kent  Slater,  IFC  presi¬ 
dent,  accepted  the  aw'ard  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Interfraternity  Conference  in 
New  York  in  December.  The  award  is 
based  on  fraternity  scholarship,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  service  to  the  campus  and 
community. 

New  Code  Established 
for  Motorcyclists 

After  months  of  work,  the  student- 
faculty-staff  Traffic  and  Transportation 
Committee  has  developed  a  new  motor¬ 
cycle  code,  which  conforms  with  new 
state  laws  effective  this  year. 

Copies  of  the  new  code  have  been 
distributed  to  all  who  have  registered 
motorcycles  with  the  University.  IFC, 
MIA,  and  MRHA  have  or  probably  will 


distribute  copies  through  the  men’s 
housing  groups.  Others  may  obtain 
copies  from  the  Motor  Vehicle  Division, 
101  N.  Mathews. 

In  summary,  the  provisions  effective 
January  1,  1968,  are: 

•  REGISTRATION 

Each  student  who  operates  a  cycle  in 
the  Urbana-Champaign  community  and 
each  student  or  staff  member  who  oper¬ 
ates,  parks,  or  stores  a  cycle  on  the 
campus  must  register  his  vehicle  with 
the  University  Motor  Vehicle  Division. 
He  must  register  the  cycle  within  five 
school  days  of  bringing  it  to  campus  (or 
during  the  month  of  September,  if  the 
cycle  is  brought  here  before  October  1). 

The  registration  fee  for  one  year  is 
$3.  Each  registrant  must  display  on  his 
cycle  the  sticker  he  receives  at  registra¬ 
tion. 

A  motorcycle  will  not  be  registered 
unless  it  displays  a  valid  license  plate 
from  the  owner’s  home  state  or  Gana- 
dian  province,  and  unless  proof  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  insurance  coverage  is  provided. 

•  REQUIRED  EQUIPMENT 

Cycles  which  are  in  an  “unsafe  eon- 
dition”  are  prohibited  on  campus.  In 
addition  certain  equipment  is  specifi¬ 
cally  required.  While  the  latter  is 
spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  new  motor¬ 
cycle  code,  in  general  the  requirements 
are  these:  a  horn  audible  for  200  feet 
but  not  “unreasonably  loud  or  harsh”; 
separate  front  and  rear  wheel  brakes, 
each  capable  of  stopping  the  cycle 
within  30  feet  at  20  mph  on  dry  pave¬ 
ment;  a  head  lamp  capable  of  showing 
clearly  objects  150  feet  ahead;  a  tail 
light  visible  for  500  feet;  a  brake  light 
visible  for  500  feet;  a  rear  view  mirror; 
a  muffler  in  good  working  order;  and 
fenders  covering  each  wheel. 

Also,  the  rear  license  plate  must  be 
lighted  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  at  50 
feet;  handlebars  must  be  no  higher  than 
15  inches  from  the  seat.  A  windshield 
is  not  required,  but  if  the  cycle  has  one, 
it  must  be  either  safety  glass  meeting 
Illinois  law  standards  for  automobile 
windshields,  or  transparent  plastic. 

•  OPERATIQN 

In  addition  to  obeying  traffic  laws, 
the  code  describes  other  special  require¬ 
ments.  These  are,  in  summary:  the 
operator  and  passenger  must  each  wear 
a  protective  helmet  and  (if  the  cycle 
does  not  have  an  adequate  windshield) 
eyeglasses,  goggles,  or  a  transparent  face 
shield.  The  operator  must  wear  shoes 


covering  both  the  heel  and  toe  and  with 
heels  less  than  one  inch  in  height.  The 
operator  must  sit  astride  and  on  the 
permanent  and  regular  seat,  elevated 
only  to  a  height  so  that  he  can  touch 
one  foot  to  the  ground  when  properly 
seated. 

Headlights  must  be  on  at  all  times, 
day  and  night. 

The  operator’s  hands  and  feet  must 
be  free  for  operating  the  cycle,  and  no 
load  shall  obstruct  his  clear  view  (both 
forward  and  backward)  or  interfere 
with  his  operation  of  the  cycle. 

The  code  specifically  prohibits  cycle 
operators  from  driving  down  the  center 
line  and  from  weaving  through  traffic. 
It  also  outlines  in  detail  conditions  for 
passing,  requirements  for  hand  signals, 
speed  restrictions,  etc.  The  latter  are 
basically  the  same  as  for  automobile 
operators. 

•  PASSENGERS 

A  passenger  can  ride  on  the  cycle 
only  if  the  cycle:  can,  from  a  standing 
start  and  within  450  feet,  attain  and 
maintain  35  mph  on  a  level,  hard  sur¬ 
face  with  a  minimum  of  300  pounds 
on  the  seat;  is  equipped  with  a  sidecar 
or  with  a  foot  rest  on  each  side  of  the 
cycle,  adjusted  for  the  passenger.  If  the 
cycle  has  a  separate  seat  for  the  pas¬ 
senger,  it  must  be  equipped  with  a 
handgrip  for  the  passenger. 

Passengers  are  jrrohibited  from  riding 
side-saddle. 

•  PARKING 

Cycles  are  to  be  parked  or  stored  on 
campus  only  in  areas  posted  “Motor¬ 
cycle  Parking  Area.”  Only  in  areas 


posted  as  storage  areas  can  cycles  be 
parked  between  2  a.m.  and  6  a.m. 

Within  posted  parking  areas,  no  cycle 
shall  be  parked:  within  6  feet  in  front 
of  an  entrance  or  exit  unless  a  marked 
space  is  provided;  within  an  entrance  or 
exit;  on  any  access  or  egress  ramp;  in  a 
space  already  occupied  by  another 
cycle;  in  a  reserved  space;  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  or  parallel  to  any  yellow  painted 
curb  unless  one  wheel  of  the  cycle  is  in 
contact  with  an  unpainted  or  white 
curb. 

Within  posted  parking  areas,  a  cycle 
shall  be  parked  only  and  wholly  within 
a  single  marked  parking  space  or,  if  the 
area  is  not  marked  into  spaces,  the 
cycle  shall  be  parked  perpendicular  to 
and  with  one  wheel  in  contact  with  a 
curb  or  one  of  the  boundary  edges  of 
the  parking  area,  except  where  a  sign 
directs  otherwise. 

•  VIOLATIONS 

$3  is  the  standard  fee  for  each  viola¬ 
tion,  except  moving  violations  which 
are  offenses  under  state  law.  The  latter 
will  be  ticketed  as  state  offenses.  For 
overparking  at  metered  spaces  the  fee 
is  $  .50. 

Assessments  are  payable  to  the  Bur¬ 
sar’s  Office.  If  not  paid  or  appealed 
within  five  school  days,  $  .50  fees  will 
be  increased  to  $2.50  and  $3  fees  to  $5. 
If  a  single  incident  results  in  violation 
of  more  than  one  code  provision,  a  fee 
will  be  assessed  only  for  the  greater  of 
the  violations  committed. 

Anyone  incurring  penalties  in  excess 
of  $35  within  a  one-year  period  will  be 
asked  to  show  cause  why  his  right  to 
operate  a  motorcycle  should  not  be  re¬ 
voked.  Students  will  appear  before 


the  Subcommittee  on  Student  Discipline 
for  this;  faculty  and  staff  members  will 
report  to  the  chancellor’s  office. 

•  APPEALS 

Students  appealing  the  imposition  of 
any  assessment  under  the  motorcycle 
code  may  appeal  to  the  Student  Traffic 
Appeals  Board;  faculty  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  appeal  to  the  chancellor’s  office. 

Model  Residence  Hall 

The  dean  of  students’  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  is  gathering  sugges¬ 
tions  and  studying  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
posing  a  “model  residence  hall”  to 
house  about  50  persons. 

Topics  being  considered  are:  selec¬ 
tion  of  residents,  types  of  residents 
(undergraduates,  graduates,  fellows,  fac¬ 
ulty —  or  a  combination),  needs  of  resi¬ 
dents,  physical  facilities,  study  and 
classroom  facilities,  academic  and/or 
intellectual  gestalt,  etc. 

Students  with  suggestions  for  such  a 
hall  should  send  them  to  the  committee 
chairman,  Roger  K.  Applebee,  associate 
dean  of  LAS,  or  to  the  student  members 
of  the  committee:  Russell  Snyder, 
junior  in  LAS,  and  Patricia  Wald, 
senior  in  LAS. 
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Organize  Community 
Recreation  Council 

Convener  of  the  Champaign-Urbana 
Recreation  Council,  a  new  informal 
organization  to  work  on  long-range  plans 
for  community  recreation  needs,  was 
Stanton  Millet,  dean  of  students.  He 
met  with  a  group  of  community  leaders 
earlier  this  year,  to  point  out  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  concern  about  the  local  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  need  for  such  affirmative  plans 
became  apparent  during  recent  discus¬ 
sions  of  a  proposal  to  limit  use  of  the 
mini  Union  to  University-connected 
persons.  The  student-faculty  Illini 
Union  Board  proposed  the  restricted 
policy  last  spring,  prompted  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  incidents  of  violence 
involving  non-University  persons.  Var¬ 
ious  student  and  community  leaders  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  the  proposal,  and 
several  groups  met  over  a  period  of 
weeks  to  discuss  the  issue. 

lUSA  Chairmanships  Open 

Petitioning  for  major  chairmanships 
of  lUSA  will  be  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Students  can  obtain  complete 
information  in  284  Illini  Union. 

Going  to  Fort  Lauderdale? 

A  recent  letter  from  the  city  mana¬ 
ger  of  Fort  Lauderdale  warns  students 
not  to  come  to  the  city  during  the 
spring  holidays  without  a  confirmed 
housing  reservation.  “Our  policies  and 
ordinances  prohibit  sleeping  in  cars  and/ 
or  sleeping  in  the  open.  Campers  or 
trailers  are  not  permitted  to  park  on 
the  beach,”  he  said. 

All  laws  governing  the  individual’s 
conduct  will  be  enforced,  he  said,  and 
added,  “Students  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  persons  who  are  arrested 
and  convicted  on  any  charge  will  have 
established  a  permanent,  and  sometimes 
criminal,  record  against  themselves 
which  could  have  a  detrimental  influence 
later  in  life.” 


Cohen  Speak.s  on  LSD 

Sidney  Cohen  will  speak  on  “The  Cons 
of  LSD”  March  19  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Auditorium,  sponsored  by  lUSA.  A 
coffee  hour  in  the  Illini  Union  will  fol¬ 
low  the  program,  for  those  who  would 
like  to  meet  Dr.  Cohen,  a  psychiatrist. 

Faculty  Senate  Invites 
Student  Leaders 

Although  the  Faculty  Senate  voted 
recently  to  keep  its  meetings  closed  to 
outsiders,  it  has  invited  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Student  Senate  and 
of  the  Graduate  Student  Association  to 
attend  its  meetings  as  observers. 

Plan  for  Top  Visitors 

Now  that  the  Centennial  year  celebra¬ 
tion  is  over,  will  the  short  visits  of  top¬ 
flight  scholars,  artists,  and  scientists  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  campus  scene?  Not  if 
the  George  A.  Miller  Committee  can 
help  it. 

The  group  has  decided  to  set  aside 
some  of  the  Miller  funds  especially  to 
bring  such  people  to  campus  for  short 
periods.  Speaking  of  the  plans.  Vice 
Chancellor  H.  E.  Carter,  committee 
chairman,  said  they  would  also  like  to 
experiment  with  a  series  of  lectures  on 
a  specific  theme  “which  would  be  of 
wide  appeal  to  our  students  and  staff.” 
He  also  mentioned  inviting  guest  lectur¬ 
ers  to  visit  informally  with  small  student 
and  faculty  groups  and  said  that  such 
get-togethers  often  prove  to  be  the  high 
point  of  a  lecturer’s  visit. 

He  invites  suggestions  for  possible  lec¬ 
turers  or  general  areas  for  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures.  Send  to  John  Simon,  associate 
professor  of  English  and  French,  227 
Lincoln  Hall. 

Over  $10,000,000 

Last  year  students  on  this  campus  re¬ 
ceived  16,375  grants  totaling  $9,607,729 
and  6,868  loans  totaling  $2,706,342. 


Calls  for  Affirmative  Action 
in  Employing  Negroes 

Chancellor  Peltason  recently  in¬ 
structed  key  administrators  on  campus 
to  take  affirmative  action  in  employing 
minority  groups,  especially  Negroes.  He 
said  the  University  should  develop  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  persons  whom  socioeco¬ 
nomic  conditions  have  kept  from  devel¬ 
oping  skills  to  do  useful  work. 

He  said  such  training  programs  will 
soon  be  operating  here.  Some  offices 
have  begun  human  relations  workshops, 
and  the  chancellor  encourages  others 
to  do  the  same. 

Any  student  with  suggestions  for  an 
“affirmative  action”  program  should 
contact  J.  H.  Smith,  staff  associate  to 
the  chancellor,  in  Room  251,  Illini 
Towers,  409  E.  Chalmers. 

Chancellor  Peltason  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  University  and  community 
members  to  advise  him  on  problems  that 
might  arise  from  the  affirmative  action 
programs.  Kenneth  Stratton,  former 
Champaign  councilman,  is  chairman. 

University  Theatre 

Harold  Pinter’s  “The  Caretaker”  will 
be  presented  by  the  University  Theatre 
March  27-30.  Webster  Smalley,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  theater,  will  direct  the 
production,  which  tells  about  an  old 
man  sheltered  in  an  abandoned  house 
and  eventually  evicted. 

Performances  will  be  at  8  p.m.  in 
Lincoln  Hall  Theatre. 

Hampton  Heads  National 
Student  Travel  Group 

The  UI’s  V.  J.  Hampton,  assistant 
dean  of  students,  has  been  named  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new,  national  StudenTravel 
Association.  The  group  states  that  its 
purposes  are  to  establish  high  quality 
in  student  travel  centers,  to  maintain 
veracity  in  travel  programs,  to  encourage 
communication  and  cooperation  in  the 


student  travel  industry,  and  to  promote 
travel  as  part  of  the  educational  ex¬ 
perience. 

Married  Undergraduates 
to  Get  10%  of  Housing 

Effective  next  September  married 
undergraduates  will  be  assigned  10%  of 
all  vacancies  in  Student-Staff  and  Or¬ 
chard  Area  Apartments  until  90  units 
have  been  so  assigned.  Within  the  90- 
unit  quota,  priorities  will  be  determined 
by  these  criteria,  in  the  order  listed: 

•  Demonstrated  financial  need. 

•  Family  size,  with  the  larger  family 
commanding  the  higher  priority. 

®  Date  of  application. 

A  committee  of  students  and  adminis¬ 
trators  developed  this  new  policy,  which 
for  the  first  time  gives  consideration  to 
married  undergraduates  in  assignment 
of  University  housing. 

Want  to  Work 
for  a  Radio  Station  ? 

Marshall  Poole,  junior  in  journalism 
and  manager  of  the  student-operated 
radio  station,  WPGU,  said  recently  that 
he  needs  announcers,  newsmen,  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  and  copywriters,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  personnel  to  maintain  equip¬ 
ment  and  do  office  work  and  promotion. 

More  than  175  students  already  work 
for  the  station.  Advertising  salesmen 
receive  15%  commission  on  new  ac¬ 
counts;  other  workers  receive  no  pay. 

Music  program  announcers  select 
their  own  programs,  said  Mr.  Poole.  As 
newsmen,  he  needs  people  for  all  phases 
—  gathering,  writing,  and  announcing. 

“We  are  happy  to  work  around  class 
schedules,”  Mr.  Poole  said,  “and  there 
is  no  minimum  limit.  Students  can 
work  as  few  hours  as  they  want  to.” 

WPGU  is  on  the  air  over  FM  ( 107.1 ) 
from  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  Monday  through 
Thursday,  from  4  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  Friday, 
from  noon  to  2  a.m.  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day.  In  addition,  programs  are  sent  via 
carrier-current  into  the  University  resi¬ 
dence  halls  and  Bromley  and  Newman 
halls.  The  carrier-current  operation  is 
every  day  from  8  a.m.  until  the  FM  goes 
off  the  air. 

The  station’s  FM  can  be  heard  for 
a  radius  of  30  to  40  miles  from  the 
transmitter  and  antenna  at  Florida  Av¬ 
enue  Residence  Halls.  Studios  are  in 
the  basement  of  Weston  Hall. 

Students  interested  in  working  at  the 
station  should  contact  Mr.  Poole  at  the 
studios,  or  by  calling  333-2016. 


The  P.E.  Council 

To  stimulate  communications  and 
interaction  between  undergraduates  and 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  reason  for  the  P.E.  Coun¬ 
cil,  formed  in  1965. 

Students  on  the  council  represent  the 
other  students  in  matters  affecting  their 
education,  both  in  the  college  and  in 
the  University  as  a  whole.  Council 
members  are  chosen  two  each  by  the 
professional  organizations  of  the  four 
departments  in  the  college:  physical 
education  for  men,  physical  education 
for  women,  health  and  safety  education, 
and  recreation  and  park  administration. 

Formed  at  the  faculty’s  encourage¬ 
ment,  the  council  has  representatives  on 
five  of  the  major  college  committees: 
advisory,  program,  alumni  and  public 
information,  undergraduate  courses  and 
curriculum,  and  professional  program 
directors.  While  students  do  not  vote 
on  these  committees,  they  do  advise  on 
student  opinion. 

“Publicity  is  our  main  emphasis  now. 
All  students  need  to  know  about  our 
efforts  and  representation,”  said  Bonnie 
Byrne,  council  president. 

They  have  set  up  suggestion  boxes, 
assigned  members  to  appear  before 
classes,  and  also  work  through  the  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  such  as  the 
Physical  Education  Majors  Club.  In¬ 
formation  to  and  from  the  student  body 
goes  through  these  channels. 

One  of  the  council’s  most  recent  proj¬ 
ects  is  to  issue  a  student  newsletter,  in¬ 
forming  physical  education  students  and 
faculty  of  council  activities.  They  also 
have  a  bulletin  board  in  Huff  Gym. 

“For  major  issues,  like  pass-fail,  we 
write  up  recommendations  and  take 
them  to  the  faculty  advisory  commit¬ 
tee,”  Miss  Byrne  said. 

She  said  their  college  is  very  close 
and  has  more  student  involvement  than 
some.  The  main  thing  they  need,  she 
said,  is  to  have  more  students  know  of 
the  council  and  its  activities. 


Appoints  Urban  Council 

President  Henry  has  appointed  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Council  on  Urban  Programs, 
which  will,  among  other  functions,  help 
the  Center  for  Urban  Studies  develop 
its  programs.  The  first  such  program 
relates  to  education  of  disadvantaged 
students. 

Members  of  the  council  come  from 
all  three  UI  campuses.  William  Gar¬ 
rison,  director  of  the  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  Chicago  Circle,  is  chairman. 
Members  from  the  Urbana  campus  are: 
Daniel  Alpert,  dean  of  the  Graduate 


College;  Edward  M.  Bruner,  head,  an¬ 
thropology  department;  David  C.  Ep¬ 
person,  associate  professor  of  higher 
education,  and  associate  provost;  Ben  B. 
Ewing,  director  of  Water  Resources 
Center,  and  professor  of  sanitary- 
engineering;  William  I.  Goodman,  chair¬ 
man,  urban  planning  department;  Sam¬ 
uel  K.  Gove,  director.  Institute  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Public  Affairs;  and  John 
Thompson,  head,  geography  depart¬ 
ment. 

Freshman  Seminar  Grows 

LAS  will  expand  its  freshman  seminar 
program  next  year  to  include  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  offerings,  Robert  Waller,  associate 
dean,  announced  recently.  He  credits 
enthusiastic  student  response  and  faculty 
endorsement  for  the  addition  of  sections 
and  subjects. 

When  it  began  in  1965  the  program 
offered  English,  history,  biology,  and 
speech.  French,  geography,  and  linguis¬ 
tics  have  been  added  since  then.  Par¬ 
ticipants  are  selected  from  freshman 
James  Scholars,  and  enrollment  is  usu¬ 
ally  limited  to  12  students  in  each 
seminar. 

Forum  Examines  the 
“Crisis  in  Our  Cities” 

The  second  semester  YM-YWCA  Fac¬ 
ulty  Forum  speakers  are  talking  about 
the  problems  of  the  ghetto  in  our  cities. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  semester,  this 
is  the  schedule: 

Mar.  15.  Edwin  C.  Berry,  executive 
director  of  the  Chicago  Urban 
League,  “The  Current  Di¬ 
lemma  in  Race  Relations.” 
Mar.  22.  Hubert  G.  Locke,  head  of 
Wayne  State  University’s  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Urban  Studies;  formerly 
assistant  to  the  Detroit  com¬ 
missioner  of  police. 

Mar.  29.  Michael  Novak,  Stanford 
teacher,  voted  one  of  the  three 
“outstanding  professors”  in 
1967;  author  of  several  books 
dealing  with  ethics  in  America. 
Apr.  19.  William  K.  Williams,  from 
the  UI  president’s  office.  He 
has  been  involved  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle  in  the  South, 
and  was  human  relations  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Programs  are  in  Latzer  Hall,  YMCA. 
The  speaker  is  introduced  at  12:35;  the 
meeting  adjourns  at  1:45.  Students  are 
invited  to  attend  the  speech  only,  or 
the  buffet  lunch  as  well  ($1.50,  served 
at  11:45).  For  the  lunch,  reservations 
should  be  made;  call  344-1351. 


Associate  Chancellor 
for  Administration 

Associate  Chancellor  Jack  Briscoe’s 
job  is  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 


nonacademic  staff  on  campus  so  it  most 
effectively  implements  the  University’s 
educational  mission. 

“The  mission  can  be  split.  Education 
and  research  can  be  called  the  primary 
function  of  the  University,”  said  Mr. 
Briscoe.  “Supporting  the  teachers  and 
researchers  are  the  specialized  nonac¬ 
ademic  employees.” 

Mr.  Briscoe  said  the  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  chancellor  is  to  have  a  “chief”  on 
campus,  immediately  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  staff.  Therefore,  he  must  be 
relieved  of  the  day-to-day  duties  and 
not  have  too  many  people  reporting  to 
him  for  direct  administrative  super¬ 
vision. 

He  presently  has  four  major  offices 
reporting  to  him :  the  Graduate  College, 
the  dean  of  students,  the  vice  chancellor 
of  academic  affairs,  and  Mr.  Briscoe’s 
office,  the  associate  chancellor  for  ad¬ 
ministration. 

To  relieve  the  chancellor  of  the  daily 
administrative  tasks,  Mr.  Briscoe  must 
have  a  free  hand  to  apply  rules,  hire 
employees,  and  make  decisions  that  do 
not  involve  policy  change.  “Part  of 
better  service  to  the  basic  University 
mission  is  to  implement  fair  hiring  prac¬ 
tices,  provide  the  best  employee  rela¬ 
tions,  and  to  let  nonacademic  personnel 
know  their  role  of  support.  Morale  and 
working  conditions  are  essential  concerns 
in  keeping  University-employee  relations 
at  the  top,”  Mr.  Briscoe  said. 


He  said  the  most  difficult  problem 
and  the  most  misunderstood  is  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  a  good  idea  into  reality. 

“It  is  easy  to  take  a  position  on  prin¬ 
ciple  —  but  the  implementation  is  an¬ 
other  story,”  he  said.  “There  is  always 
more  than  one  choice  for  the  method 
of  activating  an  idea.” 

For  example  he  said,  “We  all  agree 
that  the  campus  should  be  kept  clean, 
there  .should  be  no  fights  in  the  Union, 
and  the  youth  of  the  community  should 
have  recreation  facilities.  But  how  do 
you  decide  what  steps  to  take  to  make 
reality  from  these  principles?” 

Mr.  Briscoe  said  many  people  come 
to  his  office  with  good  ideas  and  expect 
them  to  be  accomplished  without  any 
further  effort  on  their  part.  Sometimes 
this  can  be  done,  he  said,  but  often  it 
involves  a  program  or  policy  change. 

“The  University  is  so  interrelated  that 
such  a  change  may  have  myriad  ram¬ 
ifications.  In  those  cases  we  can  direct 
the  person  or  his  idea  to  the  right  chan¬ 
nels  for  development.” 

He  mentioned  that  one  problem  was 
to  satisfy  different  factions  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  One  group  may  ask  for  space  in 
the  Union  for  an  ad  hoc  committee  on 
Viet  Nam.  Another  group  may  protest 
the  use  of  University  space  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Reagan  for 
President  committee  may  ask  for  a  sim¬ 
ilar  booth,  and  some  of  the  same  people 
who  fought  for  and  obtained  space  for 
the  Viet  Nam  committee  protest  this. 

Mr.  Briscoe  considers  himself  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  basic  mission  of  the 
University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Illinois 
and  has  been  head  of  the  civil  engi¬ 
neering  department,  where  he  did  stu¬ 
dent  counseling  and  program  work.  In 
the  fall  of  1965  he  started  a  two-year 
appointment  with  the  provost’s  office, 
where  he  stayed  until  he  accepted  his 
present  appointment. 


Student  Organizations 
Make  Money 

Income  for  418  organizations  who  use 
the  Student  Organizations  Fund  was 
$914,434  during  1966-67,  according  to 
a  recent  report.  That  was  up  $169,310 
from  the  previous  year.  Expenditures 
were  $907,344,  up  $186,251. 

The  Concert  and  Entertainment 
Board  income  was  $148,192,  up  $64,266, 
while  expenditures  were  $145,489,  up 
$58,923;  University  Theatre  income  was 
$25,969,  up  $2,802,  and  expenditures, 
$23,344,  up  $169;  Illini  Pubishing  Com¬ 
pany,  income  $319,945,  up  $42,456,  and 
expenditures,  $298,508,  up  $63,793. 


April  Will  See 
Fraternity  Rush 

About  800  high  school  seniors  will 
come  to  campus  the  weekend  of  April 
5-7,  to  attend  fraternity  rush  activities. 
They  will  stay  in  the  residence  halls. 

Joe  Goleash,  assistant  dean  for  fra¬ 
ternities,  said  that  a  rushee  will  know 
within  two  weeks  that  he  has  pledged, 
but  not  to  which  house.  This  imprecise¬ 
ness  arises  from  a  state  high  school  reg¬ 
ulation  precluding  high  school  student 
membership  in  fraternal  organizations. 

He  said  both  students  and  houses  will 
be  notified  of  their  precise  choices  on 
June  1. 

During  the  summer,  fraternity  houses 
which  still  have  vacancies  may  contact 
new  fall  students  directly  and  pledge 
them.  The  Interfraternity  Council  will 
conduct  an  informal  rush  program  in 
the  fall  also.  At  that  time  a  student  may 
be  invited  to  individual  houses  and  he 
may  pledge  even  though  he  lives  outside 
the  fraternity  house  itself. 


Success  Means  Spontaneity 

By  David  Florio 

If  Illini  students  are  having  trouble 
deciding  whether  to  trust  anyone  over 
30,  a  number  of  Illini  faculty  are  will¬ 
ing  to  let  them  make  a  more  objective 
decision. 

These  “faculty  associates”  (not  all 
over  30)  are  75  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  staff  who  feel  that  much  is  to  be 
learned  and  shared  outside  the  class¬ 
room  by  both  students  and  faculty. 
Their  goal  is  simply  to  meet  informally 
with  groups  of  students,  to  exchange 
ideas  and  experiences. 

The  interested  faculty  are  not  super¬ 
visors,  counselors,  chaperons,  or  pro¬ 
gram  directors.  As  associates  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  University.  Their  only  organization 
is  that  they  are  going  through  the  office 
of  student  programs  and  services  to 
make  their  names  available  to  the  resi¬ 
dent  groups  on  campus. 

“I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  stu¬ 
dents  have  to  take  the  initial  step:  to 
invite  the  faculty  member (s)  to  their 
house  or  floor.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  meet  a  wonderful  group  of  people 
who  have  expressed  interest  in  develop¬ 
ing  informal  associations  with  groups  of 
students,”  said  Harry  Frobish  of  the 
programs  and  services  staff,  who  is 
handling  the  list  of  faculty  members. 

Mr.  Frobish  said  student  groups  that 
want  an  associate  should  call  him  or 
any  of  the  assistant  deans  at  333-0480, 
to  check  on  availability  of  associates.  If 


a  particular  faculty  member  with  whom 
students  might  want  to  associate  is  not 
on  the  list,  Mr.  Frobish  said  he  would 
contact  him  to  see  if  he  would  be 
interested. 

Lists  of  the  associates  have  been 
mailed  to  presidents  and  student  heads 
of  housing  groups.  “All  students  have 
to  do  is  call  them  up.  They  want  to 
come  over.  Groups  can  have  as  many 
associates  as  are  available,”  Mr.  Frobish 
said. 

A  common  complaint  that  goes  along 
with  a  large  university  is  that  it  is  too 
impersonal.  Through  a  faculty  associa¬ 
tion  the  complaint  can  be  decreased. 
The  only  way  such  an  idea  can  get 
going  is  for  students  to  break  the  ice  and 
get  together  with  faculty  who  have 
already  shown  their  interest. 

The  hope  is  that,  after  the  initial 
meetings,  the  associate  and  his  group 
can  get  together  periodically  without  in¬ 
vitation,  for  dinner,  bull  session,  lunch, 
or  at  any  agreed  time.  Once  the  ice  is 
broken  the  direction  of  the  relationship 
is  entirely  up  to  the  students  and 
associate. 

In  a  university  the  size  of  Illinois, 
the  opportunity  to  make  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  faculty  is  limited.  Through 
the  associates,  the  student  housing  unit 
with  minimal  initiative  can  break  some 
of  the  systematic  barriers  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  staff. 

Some  of  the  faculty  now  active  in  the 
program  have  already  expressed  feelings 
of  success.  Some  feel  the  students  have 
been  too  formal. 

Hopefully  students  can  help  the  asso¬ 
ciate  to  achieve  an  air  of  spontaneity. 


Win  Teaching  Awards 

The  University  has  given  special 
awards  of  $1,000  each  to  six  projects 
in  a  summer  program  to  encourage  fac¬ 
ulty  interest  in  improving  undergraduate 
teaching.  These  projects  and  others  in 
last  summer’s  program  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  full-time  salary  for  two  months 
for  participating  faculty. 

The  three  best  programs  here  and  the 
three  best  at  Chicago  Circle  received  the 
awards,  which  are  funded  by  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Foundation. 

Award  winners  on  this  campus  were 
Arthur  M.  Clausing,  assistant  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering;  Rasio  Dun- 
atov,  professor  of  Russian;  and  a  group 
headed  by  Gilbert  P.  Haight  Jr.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry.  The  three  persons 
on  Mr.  Haight’s  team  were  from  Chi¬ 
cago  Circle,  Wisconsin  State  College, 
Platteville,  and  Dade  Junior  College, 
Miami,  Fla. 


They  Provide 
“Someone  to  Listen” 

[Last  of  two  articles  on  the  office  of  student 
personnel,  130  Student  Services  Building.] 

The  assistant  deans  in  the  office  of 
student  personnel  deal  with  general 
counseling,  rather  than  primarily  with 
guidance  or  specialized  areas.  They  are 
in  an  excellent  position  to  refer  a  stu¬ 
dent  elsewhere  for  special  help,  when 
his  problem  recjuires  it. 

As  with  other  student  services,  the 
prime  goal  of  the  office  is  to  tr)^  to  help 
the  student  achieve  success  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  None  of  the  staff 
presumes  to  solve  a  student’s  probleni, 
but  they  hope  to  be  able  to  help  the 
student  solve  his  own  problem. 

•  “All  students  with  whom  we  talk 
don’t  have  great  problems.  My  door  is 
open  to  people  who  would  just  like 
someone  to  listen,”  said  Mary  Harrison. 
Her  major  duty  is  for  women’s  residence 
halls,  and  .she  is  responsible  for  all  as¬ 
signments  and  reassignments  throughout 
the  year. 

She  also  handles  the  problems  and 
questions  of  individual  sophomore,  ju¬ 
nior,  and  senior  women,  and  trains  hall 
governing  boards.  She  acts  as  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  student  or  the  governing 
board  and  the  disciplinary  committee 
—  handling  administrative  aspects  of 
cases  which  the  student  appeals  or 
which  the  governing  board  refers  to  the 
subcommittee. 

Miss  Harrison  has  a  general  back¬ 
ground  in  counseling  and  personnel 
work.  She  graduated  from  St.  Joseph 
College  and  completed  her  master’s  de¬ 
gree  at  Indiana  University  in  personnel 
administration  while  a  graduate  assistant 
in  the  residence  halls  there.  She  came 
here  in  1951  as  assistant  dean  for  inde¬ 
pendent  women  and  adviser  to  WISA. 

•  Another  member  of  the  team  of 
student  advisers  is  Jean  Hill.  Her  pri¬ 
mary  concern  is  advising  the  culturally 
disadvantaged. 

Closely  related  to  her  work  with  those 
students  is  her  job  of  advising  students 
with  financial  problems.  “I  refer,  help 
plan,  and  inform  students  of  resources 
to  help  them  finance  their  education. 
I  also  handle  the  women’s  special  schol¬ 
arships,”  said  Miss  Hill. 

She  also  listens  to  and  advises  women 
who  want  to  move  from  approved  hous¬ 
ing  to  apartments  or  other  unapproved 
housing.  She  believes  that  all  students 
requesting  unapproved  housing  must  be 
heard. 

The  adviser’s  obligation  is  “to  explain 
the  housing  situation,  what  the  regula¬ 
tions  are,  and  why,”  she  said.  “The  basic 


reason  for  granting  an  exception  is  for 
students  who  could  not  continue  their 
education  without  the  change.” 

Miss  Hill  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  in  economics,  and 
has  a  master’s  degree  in  social  work 
from  St.  Louis  University.  She  worked 
in  several  child  welfare  agencies,  coun¬ 
seling  unwed  mothers  and  handling 
adoptions. 

•  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ADVICE 

Cordon  Broom  and  Jerald  Johnson 
handle  Selective  Service  advising  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  other  work  of  general 
advising,  handling  short-term  loans,  and 
ruling  on  housing  requests.  They  advise 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  on  student 
and  occupational  deferments  as  they 
pertain  to  draft  laws.  [Beginning  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  full-time  Selective  Service  ad¬ 
viser  will  be  in  the  office.] 

“I  feel  the  University  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  inform  and  advise  the  student 
of  his  rights  and  obligations  to  Selective 
Service.  I'hey  have  a  significant  bearing 
on  his  plans,”  said  Mr.  Broom. 

“We  are  not  here  to  help  the  student 
get  out  of  the  draft,”  he  continued.  “The 
law  is  designed  to  procure  the  manpower 
the  armed  forces  need,  and  for  channel¬ 
ing  men  into  areas  most  beneficial  to  the 
national  interest.  I  don’t  think  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  deprived  of  his  right 
to  an  education  simply  because  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  facts.” 

Most  of  the  problems  of  students  with 
the  draft  have  been  for  either  graduate 
students  or  those  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education  after  their  undergraduate 
deferments  have  ended. 

A  second-year  law  student  and  grad¬ 
ate  of  the  University,  Mr.  Broom  said 
he  enjoys  explaining  the  draft  laws  to 
students.  He  and  Mr.  Johnson  ask  stu¬ 
dents  to  check  their  2-S  and  their  veri¬ 
fication  of  enrollment  with  their  local 
board.  If  there  is  no  verification,  a  stu¬ 
dent  should  go  to  Room  69  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building  to  check  to  be 
sure  the  notification  of  enrollment  has 
been  sent  to  his  board. 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  candidly  about 
other  problems  they  handle.  “Most  stu¬ 
dents  simply  need  help  with  a  big  im¬ 
personal  university.  Their  problems  are 
usually  very  normal:  money,  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  females,  family,  the  draft,  and 
apartments. 

“We  try  to  be  consistent  in  handling 
regulations,”  he  said.  “For  example, 
those  of  us  in  the  office  who  deal  with 
housing  regulations  for  men  try  to  meet 
to  decide  about  granting  exceptions.  We 
continually  talk  together  of  standards  in 
applying  the  regulations,  to  be  fair.”  He 


said  that  under  ten  per  cent  of  those 
who  apply  for  apartment  approvals  get 
them. 

Referring  to  general  counseling,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  “I  could  help  many  more 
students  if  I  only  knew  that  they  had 
problems.” 

;  MRS.  FILBEY  AND  THE  MOTHERS 

In  addition  to  her  duties  of  general 
counseling,  Mary  Lou  Filbey  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mothers  Association  and 
liaison  between  parents  and  students. 
As  a  service  of  the  student  personnel 
office,  Mrs.  Filbey,  mother  of  four  in 
college  or  near  college  age,  tries  to  help 
parents  understand  the  pressures  and 
problems  of  college  students. 

“Often  parents  view  college  campuses 
as  they  were  25  years  ago,”  she  said. 
“I  try  to  let  them  know  of  the  situation 
as  it  exists  today,  and  why.  Many  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  avoided  if  students  have 
the  understanding  and  support  of  their 
parents.” 

Mrs.  Filbey  was  a  biology  teacher  at 
New  Trier  High  School  in  Winnetka, 
Ill.,  and  was  actively  working  in  the 
student  advisory  program  there  before 
she  started  raising  her  own  family. 

•  PEACE  CORPS 

Bennett  Gates  is  the  Peace  Corps 
liaison  on  campus.  Working  with  the 
Corps’s  recruiting  teams  that  visit  here 
three  times  a  year,  he  can  give  up-to- 
date  information  to  prospective  appli¬ 
cants,  as  well  as  help  those  who  have 
already  applied  who  want  to  know  about 
their  applications. 

Mr.  Gates  was  a  volunteer  in  India 
and  is  open  to  discussion  of  his  exper¬ 
iences.  He  is  also  acquainted  with  30 
other  returnees  from  the  program,  for 
students  who  would  like  to  know  of 
some  different  countries  where  the  Corps 
is  involved.  He  is  also  VISTA’s  repre¬ 
sentative  on  campus. 

FOR  MARRIED  STUDENTS 

Married  students  have  had  their  own 
adviser  on  campus  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  Betty  Hembrough  serves  in  that 
post,  advising  students  and  wives  about 
the  University,  the  community  as  a 
place  to  live,  finances,  child  care,  and 
part-time  college  work  for  student  wives. 

“My  office  serves  as  a  starting  place 
for  married  students  with  problems,” 
Miss  Hembrough  said.  “I  can  give  some 
of  the  solutions,  or  will  refer  them  to  a 
specific  source  for  further  help.”  She 
works  in  cooperation  with  the  county 
aid  people,  for  students  who  need  finan¬ 


cial  assistance  through  the  food  stamp 
plan. 

As  a  graduate  assistant,  she  did  a 
study  with  Dean  Shelden  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  experiences  of  married  stu¬ 
dents.  Students  may  see  Miss  Hem¬ 
brough  in  Orchard  Downs  at  1839 
Orchard  Place  (phone  333-6176),  on 
Monday  mornings,  when  she  has  office 
hours  there  —  or  in  her  regular  office 
at  other  times,  346  Student  Services 
Building. 


Freshman  Men  Qualify 

The  work  during  the  first  semester  of 
247  freshman  men  qualified  them  for 
Phi  Eta  Sigma.  The  honorary  fraternity 
requires  a  4.5  all-university  average.  Of 
the  total,  49  earned  a  5.0. 


Bike  Laws  Changed 

State  law  now  requires  this  equip¬ 
ment  on  bicycles: 

t?  A  brake  with  which  the  cyclist  can 
skid  the  wheel  on  dry  pavement. 

o  A  bell  or  other  device  (not  a  siren 
or  whistle)  which  can  be  heard  for  at 
least  100  feet. 

Music  Groups 
Perform  Informally 

Student  groups  from  the  School  of 
Music  have  been  offering  varied  talents 
at  local  campus  spots  and  dorms. 

The  Brass  Choir  has  appeared  at  the 
Union  on  several  occasions,  and  the 
Jazz  Band  and  Chamber  Orchestra  have 
performed  at  the  Thunderbird  restau¬ 
rant.  Parts  of  the  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Glee  Clubs,  featuring  musical  arrange¬ 
ments  by  undergraduate  music  students, 
sang  at  the  Thunderbird  last  fall. 

Some  of  these  groups  are  looking  for 
organized  audiences.  They  need  ad¬ 
vance  planning  for  “out  of  concert” 
engagements,  since  the  major  problem 
is  organizing  to  fit  the  tight  schedules 
of  students. 

The  Jazz  Band  swept  the  field  to  cap¬ 
ture  three  first  places  in  the  recent 
National  Notre  Dame  Jazz  Band  Fes¬ 
tival.  John  Garvey  leads  the  band  and 
the  Chamber  Orchestra.  Sophomores 
in  the  music  school  make  up  the  Brass 
Choir. 

Students  wanting  further  information 
on  the  program  groups  should  contact 
Stasia  Oertley,  LAS  senior,  or  Dan 
Perrino,  head  of  music  extension, 
333-1580. 


18%  More  Apply 

As  of  the  end  of  January,  nearly 
12,000  prospective  freshmen  had  applied 
for  admission  here  in  September.  Only 
about  5,200  spaces  will  be  available  for 
fall,  a  decrease  of  over  500  from  last 
year. 

Mrs.  Ismaila  Joins  Admissions 

Margaret  H.  Ismaila,  familiar  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  been  active  in  “Y”  pro¬ 
grams,  has  joined  the  admissions  and 
records  staff  as  assistant  to  the  director. 
She  works  with  school  and  University 
staff  members  to  identify  prospective  col¬ 
lege  students  from  disadvantaged  areas. 

She  will  work  closely  with  programs 
designed  to  help  these  students  adjust 
to  the  campus,  once  they  come  here. 

Mrs.  Ismaila  was  with  the  University 
YWCA  from  1964  until  she  accepted 
her  present  appointment  last  month. 
While  at  the  Y,  she  worked  with  stu¬ 
dents  on  various  programs,  including 
the  PAL  project  and  a  Negro  history 
film  series. 

Report  from  the  T-Bird 

By  David  Florio 

Before  a  packed  house  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Thunderbird  Restaurant  one 
evening  recently,  18  young  men  of  the 
Illinois  Jazz  Band  charmed  their  way- 
back  into  the  big  band  era. 

John  Garvey,  director  of  the  band, 
said  big  bands  are  coming  back.  He  said 
economic  reasons  drove  them  out  in  the 
first  place,  and  they  are  now  being  re¬ 
vived  on  college  campuses. 

In  addition  to  those  of  Duke  Ellington 
and  other  big  names,  members  of  the 
band  play  their  own  arrangements.  Mr. 
Garvey  said  they  are  trying  to  get  the 
Duke  to  be  on  campus  next  year  as  a 
visiting  professor. 

The  big  sound  of  some  of  the  jazz 
arrangements  of  popular  tunes,  the  solos, 
and  the  jams  left  the  audience  en¬ 
chanted. 

Mr.  Garvey,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Walden  String  Quartet  and  also  directs 
the  chamber  orchestra,  considers  jazz 
musicians  the  best.  “They  have  the  most 
individual  responsibility  to  their  music. 
Others  rely  more  heavily  on  the  notes  on 
the  page  or  on  the  director,”  he  said. 

He  proves  his  comment  in  his  direct¬ 
ing.  He  starts  the  arrangement  and 
gives  cues,  but  rarely  conforms  to  the 
style  of  direction  seen  in  an  orchestra 
hall.  He  also  prefers  the  “free”  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  performing  outside  the  concert 
hall. 

Both  the  audience  and  the  musicians 


who  weren’t  playing  at  the  moment  were 
deeply  intent  on  the  music  while  sipping 
their  beer.  They  too  were  in  a  freer 
atmosphere.  They  chose  to  listen. 

Learn  Languages 
Via  Telephone 

A  student  studying  one  of  several 
languages  can  call  from  a  regular  tele¬ 
phone  to  take  part  in  a  conversational 
drill,  'f'he  languages  are  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Spanish,  and  English  as  a  second 
language. 

This  is  part  of  the  service  of  the 
Language  Laboratory.  L.'\S  started  the 
call-in  program  ex])crimentally  last  year 
because  of  the  demand  for  taped  lessons 
and  drills.  More  than  5,600  students  call 
on  the  phone  each  week,  while  another 
5,500  go  to  the  lab  to  test  their  verbal 
skills. 

M.  Keith  Myers,  associate  professor 
of  Lrench  and  laboratory  coordinator, 
said  the  new  Foreign  Language  Building 


will  have  almost  twice  as  many  student¬ 
listening  stations  as  the  present  labora¬ 
tory.  hie  also  said  the  new  lab  will 
double  the  present  capability  of  pro¬ 
viding  eight  programs  simultaneously. 

The  new  building,  expected  to  be 
completed  in  the  early  1970’s,  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  last  open  site  facing  the  Quad 
—  east  of  the  Auditorium  between 
Davenport  and  Smith  Music  Halls. 


BSA  Visits  Chicago  Schools 

Many  qualified  Negro  students  do 
not  even  think  of  coming  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  because  they  have  heard 
rumors  that  the  atmosphere  is  unfriendly 
or  .  .  .  the  classes  arc  too  tough  or  .  .  . 

Several  students  who  are  members  of 
the  Black  Students  Association  decided 
to  do  something  about  this  while  they 
were  in  Ghicago  during  the  semester 
break.  T  hey  set  up  a  schedule  to  visit 
nine  predominantly  Negro  high  schools. 


to  talk  to  seniors  about  the  University 
and  their  life  as  students  here. 

Bill  Savage,  LAS  junior,  and  Delores 
Parmer,  LAS  senior,  coordinated  the 
programs. 


Concert  Band  to  Play 

Members  of  the  Concert  Band  will 
play  two  concerts  at  8  p.m.  March  29 
and  30.  Complimentary  tickets  will  be 
required  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
bands  office,  140  Band  Building,  1103 
South  Sixth  Street. 
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The  Plague  of  Plagiarism 

Each  semester  a  number  of  students 
forget  the  seriousness  of  submitting  as 
their  own  someone  else’s  work. 

“Students  have  the  responsibility  to 
conduct  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  suspicion  that  they  are  im¬ 
properly  giving  or  receiving  aid  on  any 
assignment  or  examination,”  says  the 
regulation  on  “academic  irregularities.” 

Charles  Sanders,  assistant  professor  in 
English,  named  three  types  of  plagiarism 
that  are  subject  to  disciplinary  action: 

•  The  out-and-out  copying  of  an¬ 
other’s  material. 

•  The  mosaic,  the  weaving  together 
of  statements  from  several  sources  into 
a  single  statement  by  the  student. 

•  The  attempt  to  submit  the  basic 
statement,  changing  a  word  here  and 
there. 

Mr.  Sanders  said  that  any  material  — 
whether  by  a  professional  writer,  another 
student,  or  anyone  else  —  used  in  this 
manner  makes  the  student  subject  to 
disciplinary  action  if  he  does  not  credit 
the  original  source  in  his  work.  Thomas 
Bloomer,  associate  dean  of  LAS,  and 
Mr.  Sanders  both  said  a  student  in  doubt 
about  a  particular  use  of  material  should 
see  his  instructor  before  turning  in  the 
work. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  department  or  college  handles 
these  cases  except  that  those  recom¬ 
mended  for  dismissal  or  suspension  from 
the  University  have  to  be  referred  to 
Subcommittee  A  of  the  Faculty  Senate’s 
Committee  on  Student  Discipline. 

When  he  recognizes  that  a  student  has 
plagiarized,  the  instructor  may  give  a 
failing  grade  on  the  paper.  If  he  thinks 
the  infraction  is  serious  enough,  he  may 
recommend  a  failing  grade  in  the  course. 
This  must  be  approved  by  the  executive 
officer  of  the  instructor’s  department. 

The  student  has  10  days  in  which  to 
file  an  appeal,  or  he  will  receive  an  “E” 


in  the  course.  The  dean  of  the  college 
informs  the  student  that  he  has  the  right 
of  appeal.  If  the  student  does  request 
a  hearing,  an  ad  hoc  faculty  committee 
of  the  college  —  including  the  dean  or 
his  representative  —  will  review  the  evi¬ 
dence.  The  student  can  appear  in  his 
own  defense. 

If  the  committee  concurs  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  executive  officer,  a  failure 
will  be  recorded.  If  the  committee  de¬ 
cides  in  the  student’s  favor,  he  can  either 
be  reinstated  in  the  course  or  can  drop 
it  with  a  grade  of  “W.” 

Warhol  Will  Show  Films 

Andy  Warhol  will  be  on  campus  April 
24  to  speak  and  show  three  of  his  under¬ 
ground  films.  He  will  speak  at  8  p.m. 
in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Admission  will  be 
50  cents  per  person,  and  tickets  will  be 
sold  a  week  in  advance  at  the  Illini 
Union  ticket  office  and  the  Assembly 
Hall.  lUSA  is  sponsoring  the  program. 

WISA  Expands  Reps 

In  a  recent  change  in  its  constitution 
and  by-laws,  WISA  expanded  its  repre¬ 
sentation  from  about  1  representative  to 
50  members  to  about  1  to  40.  In  the 
residence  halls,  the  president  and  every 
floor  chairman  represent  members,  and 
in  other  houses,  the  president  and  one 
other  representative. 

Present  “The  Tempest” 

One  of  Shakespeare’s  last  comedies, 
“The  Tempest,”  will  be  University 
Theatre’s  last  production  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  Presentations  will  be  May 
3  and  4  for  Mother’s  Weekend,  and 
also  May  8-11,  at  8  p.m.  in  Lincoln 
Hall  theatre. 

John  Burrell,  visiting  stage  director 
and  lecturer,  will  direct.  He  has  worked 
with  the  Old  Vic  company  in  London 
and  with  network  TV  in  this  country. 


MIA  Adopts 
New  Judicial  System 

Members  of  the  Men’s  Independent 
Association  have  adopted  a  new  system 
to  enforce  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and 
regulations  of  both  MIA  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  houses.  Jurisdiction  also  includes 
the  right  to  review  cases  referred  by  the 
student  personnel  or  security  offices. 

Three  judicial  boards  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers  each  are  at  the  heart  of  the  new 
plan.  Two  of  the  boards  hear  cases 
concerning  infraction  of  house  rules, 
while  the  third  board  serves  as  both 
an  appeal  board  and  “supreme  court” 
of  MIA. 

Board  membership  will  be  comprised 
of  MIA  members  who  petition  for  the 
positions.  Those  interested  in  petitioning 
should  contact  Gary  Rosenblum,  MIA 
internal  vice-president,  at  the  MIA  of¬ 
fice,  268  Illini  Union  South,  333-0899. 

Participation  in  Mob  Action 
May  Bring  Dismissal 

Not  only  active  participants,  but  stu¬ 
dents  who  stand  around  to  watch  any 
campus  mob  action  will  be  subject  to 
dismissal  from  the  University,  Stanton 
Millet,  dean  of  students,  stressed  re¬ 
cently.  He  warned  that  identification 
procedures  do  exist,  and  students  identi¬ 
fied  at  such  mob  scenes  will  be  called 
up  for  disciplinary  action. 

■  He  was  replying  to  a  letter  in  which 
14  officers  of  student  organizations,  hous¬ 
ing  directors,  managers  and  supervisors 
urged  the  University  to  “quickly  and 
forcefully”  express  its  policy  regarding 
mass  demonstrations.  The  letter  was 
precipitated  by  two  nights  of  panty  raids 
in  late  March  —  in  which  at  least  one 
student  was  seriously  injured. 

“By  ‘mass  demonstration,’  we  do  not 
mean  group  action  which  in  any  way  re¬ 
lates  to  the  issue  of  freedom  of  speech,” 
said  the  letter.  “By  ‘mass  demonstration’ 
we  mean  mob  action  involving  panty 
raids,  water  fights,  and  other  Spring  rites 


which,  ill  the  past,  have  resulted  in  prop¬ 
erty  damage  and  personal  injury.” 

In  his  response  Dean  Millet  told  the 
group  that  University  policy  in  regard 
to  such  activity  is  “unecjuivocal,  em¬ 
phatic,  and  unchanged.” 

He  quoted  from  a  statement  unan¬ 
imously  approved  by  the  Faculty  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Discipline  in 
1962,  which  President  Henry  affirmed 
as  official  University  policy:  “The  par¬ 
ticipation  by  some  students  in  the  water 
fight  of  last  spring  [1961]  suggests  that 
they  persist  in  believing  that  such  con¬ 
duct  is  merely  an  innocent  and  colorful 
display  of  high  spirits.  These  students 
appear  to  be  unaware  or  unconcerned 
that  their  actions,  even  if  limited  to 
assembling  in  the  vicinity  of  these  riots, 
endanger  not  only  their  own  lives  but 
the  life  and  limb  and  property  of  others. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Dis¬ 
cipline  considers  participation  in  these 
riots  as  an  instigator,  leader,  follower,  or 
bystander  as  highly  irresponsible  conduct 
which  violates  University  regulations  and 
is  of  such  a  grave  nature  as  to  justify 
dismissal  from  the  University. 

“The  Committee  wishes  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  w'ill  vote  to  dismiss  from 
the  University  any  student  involved  in 
any  way  in  such  riots,  not  only  the  ac¬ 
tive  participants  but  those  who  without 
authorization  willfully  assemble  or  re¬ 
main  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  riot, 
thereby  encouraging  the  rioting  and 
making  it  difficult  for  responsible  au¬ 
thorities  to  maintain  order.” 

UI  Freshmen 

Questionnaires  completed  last  fall 
show'  the  profile  of  entering  freshmen 
on  this  campus  as  being  generally  from 
the  Caucasian,  middle-income  group, 
with  a  strong  academic  background  and 
high  academic  aspirations. 

Information  was  obtained  from  ques¬ 
tionnaires  completed  last  fall  by  3,529 
advance  enrolled,  entering  freshmen  in 
the  colleges  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
education,  LAS,  physical  education,  and 
the  aviation  institute. 

The  students  reported  the  University’s 
high  academic  reputation  as  its  chief  at¬ 
traction.  I’he  study  is  part  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  research 
project. 

Advance  Enrollment 

For  students  planning  to  continue 
studying  on  this  campus  in  September, 
advance  enrollment  advising  will  begin 
April  24  and  continue  through  May  1. 
Detailed  information  will  be  distributed 
before  that  time. 


WILL  Broadcasts 
Centennial  Lectures 

In  the  final  two  programs  of  a  series 
of  some  of  the  Centennial  lectures, 
WILL  will  present  Kenneth  F.  Quinn, 
professor  of  classics  at  the  University  of 
Otago,  New  Zealand,  on  “Virgil  and 
the  Heroic  Impulse,”  and  Louis  Poliak, 
dean  of  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Law,  on  “Democracy  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion:  A  Century  Past  and  the  Years 
Ahead.” 

Broadcasts  will  be  at  9  a.m.  Sundays 
on  AM  radio  and  7  p.m.  Mondays  on 
FM.  Mr.  Quinn  can  be  heard  April  21 
or  22  and  Mr.  Poliak  April  28  and  29. 

All  six  lectures  in  the  series  have  been 
published  and  copies  are  available  from 
WILL  Radio,  Gregory  Hall,  for  25  cents 
eacli. 


Grades 

Grade  averages  for  the  first  semester 
for  housing  groups  are  shown  on  the 
chart;  students  who  live  in  unorganized 
housing  are  not  included.  Figures  in 
parentheses  are  the  number  of  students 
in  each  category. 


Register  Car  Early 

Russell  Meeker,  motor  vehicle  super¬ 
visor,  urges  students  w'ho  will  be  return¬ 
ing  to  campus  in  the  fall  to  preregister 
their  cars.  He  says  students  who  will 
fill  out  and  return  the  card  included  in 
an  April  mailing  from  Admissions  and 
Records  will  save  15  to  30  minutes  at 
the  time  of  fall  registration. 

When  the  University  works  out  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  advance  payment  of  fees,  Mr. 
Meeker  hopes  to  set  up  complete  ad¬ 
vance  registration  of  automobiles. 

Krannert  Shows 
Jewelry  &  Architecture 

From  April  14  to  May  12,  Krannert 
Art  Museum’s  special  exhibits  include 
“Jewelry  by  Painters  and  Sculptors”  and 
“Italian  Architectural  Drawings.”  The 
jewelers  represent  70  artists  who  use 
many  materials  and  techniques  to  create 
20th  century  jewelry.  The  55  architec¬ 
tural  drawings  represent  the  range  of 
Italian  architectural  work  from  the  16th 
to  early  19th  century. 

Krannert  Museum  is  open  from  9 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  and  2  to  5  p.m.  Sunday. 
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Freshmen 

(2178) 

3.441 

(660) 

3.376 

(702) 

3.425 

Sophomores 

(1118) 

3.577 

(477) 

3.401 

(678) 

3.418 

Juniors 

(  852) 

3.835 

(515) 

3.529 

(834) 

3.614 

Seniors 

(  552) 

3.851 

(302) 

3.687 

(843) 

3.752 

WOMEN 

Panhellenic 

WISA 

Freshmen 

(  171)* 

3.568 

(2378) 

3.557 

L^pperclassmen 

(1155)**  3.927 

(3397) 

3.819 

*  Pledges. 
**  Actives. 


TOP  HOUSE  AVERAGES 

M  en 

Women 

University  Residence 

Townsend  IS 

3.889 

Evans 

3.894 

Halls 

Oglesby  7 

3.874 

Busey 

3.856 

Babcock  3 

3.773 

Wardall 

3.826 

Fraternities  —  Sororities 

Zeta  Beta  Tau 

3.992 

Phi  Sigma  Sigma 

4.192 

Tail  Delta  Phi 

3.790 

Alpha  Chi  Omega 

4.147 

Independent  Houses: 

Alpha  Kappa  Lambda 

3.785 

Delta  Phi  Epsilon 

4.067 

1-40  members 

Jackson 

3.831 

French 

4.133 

Oregon  North 

3.854 

Indeco 

4.095 

Brandolier 

3.751 

Alpha 

3.896 

40-75  members 

Praetorians 

3.943 

Lecman  Lodge 

3.895 

Bromley  5  th 

3.671 

Europa 

3.876 

Bromley  6th 

3.610 

Presby 

3.817 

Over  75  members 

Newman  Hall 

Hendrick 

3.600 

3.426 

At  the  Centennial  Teach-In 

By  David  Florio 

The  only  problem  with  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Teach-In  was  deciding  how  to 
spend  my  day  among  the  more  than  75 
teachers,  administrators,  journalists,  and 
students  from  all  over  the  country. 

After  each  session  f  was  filled  with 
new  ideas,  thoughts  on  old  matters,  and 
much  material  to  occupy  my  thinking 
for  days  to  come.  After  each  session  I 
had  some  feeling  of  depression.  Why 
couldn’t  more  of  my  friends  have  been 
at  this  session?  Why  couldn’t  most  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  hear  what  these 
people  had  to  say? 

Many  of  my  friends  were  attending 
sessions  at  other  parts  of  the  campus. 
We  could  share  our  experiences  over 
coffee  and  lunch  for  a  long  time.  But 
what  would  the  four-day  weekenders 
and  those  playing  in  the  grass  on  the 
Quad  have  to  share  about  the  day? 

MY  DAY 

With  sleep  still  in  my  eyes  I  went 
to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  politics  at  Brandeis  talk  on  the 
Riot  Commission  report.  I  was  quickly 
brought  to  life  with  the  surprise  of 
having  other  educators  join  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  over  100  students.  A  former 
University  president,  an  architect  from 
Yale,  a  journalist-teacher  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  a  corporation  president  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  a  Columbia  law  professor 
joined  the  political  scientist. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  I  left  to 
hear  a  philosopher  and  scientist  discuss 
Asian  policy.  They  finished  shortly  after 
I  arrived. 

I  trotted  over  to  the  Center  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Studies.  I  finally  found  a  group 
of  10  students  learning  about  cities 
with  a  professor  of  urban  studies  from 
Harvard. 

I  ran  back  to  the  Union  to  catch 
the  last  half  hour  of  the  morning  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Kerner  report.  They  had 
shifted  to  talking  about  University  in¬ 
volvement  with  urban  problems. 

At  lunch,  friends  and  I  discussed  our 
morning  experiences  and  planned  our 
strategy  for  the  afternoon. 

With  a  friend,  I  heard  a  Brandeis 
philosopher  talk  to  a  group  on  ethics 
and  the  draft.  We  left  that  to  hear  a 
journalist-teacher  from  California  talk 
on  the  ghetto  and  the  black  militants 
— ■  their  desperation  and  his  radicalism. 

From  there  we  went  to  a  discussion 
on  the  direction  and  change  of  univer¬ 
sities,  featuring  the  dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  College,  a  professor  from  the  Center 


for  Advanced  Studies,  and  a  Berkeley 
drop-out.  We  ended  up  with  the  final 
speaker  in  the  session  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam;  he  was  talking  about  individ¬ 
ual  responsibility. 

REFLECTIONS 

A  beautiful  day.  A  fun  day.  A  great 
learning  experience. 

The  problems  and  topics  were  deep 
and  depressing;  however,  I  couldn’t  have 
felt  less  depressed.  I  was  there  —  turned 
on,  tuned  in,  and  involved. 

6th  Graders  Visit  UI 

Ten  sixth-grade  boys  from  a  Chicago 
Negro  neighborhood  came  to  campus 
one  weekend  last  month  to  show  their 
plan  for  a  city  to  architects.  The  archi¬ 
tects  were  here  to  view  “Century  for 
Design,”  an  exhibition  examining  the 
urban  crisis  and  trying  to  show  what 
the  university  can  do.  While  the  archi¬ 
tects  viewed  from  an  objective  distance, 
the  youths  told  them  what  the  city  looks 
like  from  inside  the  ghetto. 

The  six  boys  had  worked  individually 
on  their  design  ideas  and  then  incorpo¬ 
rated  them  into  one  plan.  The  multi¬ 
level,  cardboard-styrofoam-plastic  model 
of  their  futuristic  city  incorporated  wider 
than  normal  streets  (to  aid  in  protection 
from  traffic  and  criminal  dangers),  an 
emphasis  on  absence  of  glass  and  trash 
in  the  streets,  and  electric  cars  to  help 
get  rid  of  pollutants. 

Working  mostly  after  school  and  on 
Saturdays,  with  material  gathered  from 
neighborhood  factories  and  stores,  the 
boys  completed  their  model  in  about  a 
month. 

Key  Kustody 

CW.S  requires  member  houses  to  sub¬ 
mit  detailed  key  plans  for  self-regulated 
hours.  One  house  wrote  the  following 
under  “Custody  ...  of  Keys”: 

“The  keys  shall  be  kept  in  a  wooden 
box  containing  a  slot  such  that  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  the  house  the  woman  may 
deposit  her  key  in  the  locked,  pine- 
finished,  sturdy,  slotted,  wooden  box 
(the  slot  thereof  being  designed  for  the 
voluntary  deposit  of  the  key,  after  which 
the  aforesaid  key  cannot  be  extracted 
from  the  aforesaid  sturdy  wooden  box 
by  any  person  other  than  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  student  administrator  or  the  house 
director).  The  above-mentioned  box 
shall  be  delegated  to  the  responsible 
safekeeping  of  the  house  director  and/or 
the  student  bureaucrat.” 


Women  to  Adopt 
Gregory  Housing  Plan 

Late  in  March,  about  four  dozen 
women  had  signed  up  for  a  women’s 
counterpart  to  Regent  Gregory  Housing, 
an  experimental  project  in  which  men 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  Scott  Hall  have 
tried  to  incorporate  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  opportunities  into  their  living  unit. 

Neesa  Sweet,  LAS  junior  who  helped 
arrange  the  set-up  for  women,  predicted 
that  the  third  floor  of  Saunders  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Residence  halls 
will  be  the  place  where  women  who 
pursue  the  plan  in  the  fall  will  live. 
She  said  that  the  women  come  from 
many  different  fields  of  study. 

87  Freshmen  Honored 

Freshmen  who  achieved  “A”  averages 
during  their  first  semester  at  the  UI  will 
be  honored  by  the  Mothers  Association 
with  books  given  in  their  names  to  their 
high  schools.  The  87  freshmen  came 
from  72  high  schools. 

During  the  five  years  the  association 
has  presented  book  awards,  enrollment 
of  new  freshmen  has  increased  by  11 
per  cent,  but  the  number  with  “A”  aver¬ 
ages  has  increased  112  per  cent. 

European  Living 

Six  dozen  Illini  women  enjoy  apart¬ 
ment  living  in  University-approved  hous¬ 
ing,  with  a  chance  to  explore  Europe  as 
well.  They  live  in  Europa  House  —  an 
apartment  building  at  802  W.  Oregon 
St.,  Urbana,  staffed  by  three  people 
from  the  University  of  Vienna  who  give 
weekly  lectures  in  the  history,  art,  and 
culture  of  Europe. 

The  other  part  of  the  arrangement 
is  a  summer  tour  of  Europe.  Roland 
Stemmier,  program  director,  started  the 
“European  Exploration”  tours  in  1960. 
“We  were  less  expensive  than  any  other 
tour,  but  were  not  satisfied  by  this,”  he 
said.  “Our  purpose  is  twofold.  We 
make  the  living  and  trip  less  of  a  finan¬ 
cial  burden  and  make  the  trip  more  of 
a  learning  experience.” 

Mr.  Stemmler’s  hope  since  1964  was 
to  create  an  educational  living  environ¬ 
ment  that  would  enhance  student  ap¬ 
preciation  and  education  on  a  European 
trip.  The  house,  opened  last  spring,  is 
also  available  to  students  who  do  not 
want  to  go  to  Europe. 

Residents  do  their  own  cooking  in 
their  two-bedroom,  four-girl  apartments. 
Housing  costs  $690  a  year;  the  trip 
costs  an  additional  $684,  and  includes 


all  room,  board,  and  travel  expense 
while  in  Europe.  Mr.  Stemmier  said 
many  students  (both  men  and  women) 
take  the  trip  who  do  not  live  in  the 
house.  All  are  invited  to  the  lectures. 

“It  is  our  ideal  to  make  this  more 
than  a  place  to  stay,”  Mr.  Stemmier 
said.  The  house  is  full  at  the  present 
time,  but  has  openings  for  fall. 

Carol  Shtriker,  LAS  senior,  lived  in 
the  house  last  spring  and  went  to  Eu¬ 
rope  last  summer.  “This  is  the  best  ap¬ 
proved  housing  on  campus,”  she  said. 
“It  is  large,  less  institutional,  beautiful, 
and  residential.  It  is  as  European  as 
you  make  it.  The  lectures  are  excellent 
and  we  have  some  programs  celebrating 
holidays  in  the  European  manner.” 

She  liked  the  trip  well  enough  to  want 
to  go  back  this  summer  on  her  honey¬ 
moon.  Although  the  51 -day  trip  offers 
a  superficial  view,  she  said  it  gave  her 
the  feeling  that  if  she  ever  wanted  to 
go  back  she  would  be  able  to  get  along 
a  lot  easier. 

Similar  plans  to  the  LT  one  are  avail¬ 
able  at  other  Big  Ten  and  Big  Eight 
universities. 

Peltason  Names 
Museum  Committee 

Chancellor  Peltason  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  campus  museums 
and  recommend  future  action.  Chester 
G.  Starr,  history  professor,  chairs  the 
group,  which  will  particularly  note  the 
relationship  of  the  museums  to  each 
other  and  to  such  units  as  the  library. 

On  the  Premises 
of  the  Residence  Halls 

Working  with  students,  hall  counsel¬ 
ors,  and  housing  personnel,  Karl  Ijams 
and  his  staff  form  an  on-locale  arm  of 
University  housing  and  student  services 
for  those  who  live  in  University  resi¬ 
dence  halls. 

Mr.  Ijams  feels  that  his  coordinating 
staff  can  bring  the  services  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  his  living  environment.  Located 
in  the  Men’s  Residence  Halls  snack  bar, 
his  own  office  is  accessible  to  the  staff 
of  coordinators  —  who  work  in  residence 
hall  offices. 

•  ARCHER  &  FLACH  —  MEN’S  HALLS 

Mark  Archer,  Garner  Hall  office,  and 
Dale  Flach,  124  Snyder  Hall,  are  co¬ 
ordinators  for  men’s  halls,  working  with 
head  residents  to  try  to  help  hall  resi¬ 
dents  “have  a  pleasant  experience  living 
in  the  halls.”  Mr.  Archer,  coordinator 


of  Gregory  Drive  halls,  and  Mr.  Flach, 
of  Peabody  Drive  halls,  arc  also  avail¬ 
able  to  any  student  who  wants  to  talk 
about  problems  or  procedures  of  the 
University. 

They  work  as  mediator  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  housing  and  food  service 
staffs.  They  work  to  let  students  know 
what  can  be  done  to  make  living  condi¬ 
tions  better.  “If  students  are  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility,  I  trust  they  can 
do  anything,”  Mr.  Archer  said.  “We 
work  continually  with  counselors  and 
head  residents  on  new  ideas.” 

“We  arc  competitive  with  all  other 
university  housing.  It  is  our  job  to  bring 
out  advantages  of  living  in  the  halls,” 
Mr.  Flach  said. 

Mr.  .A.rcher  said  there  arc  more  orga¬ 
nizations  at  Illinois  than  students  can 
take  part  in.  Often  students  miss 
opportunities. 

•  LARSON  &  THE  CO-ED  HALLS 

Lars  Larson,  with  an  office  in  FAR, 
is  coordinator  for  the  co-ed  halls.  His 
job  is  somewhat  different  because  of  the 
three  separate  locations  for  co-ed  hous¬ 
ing  —  Florida  Avenue,  Illinois  Street, 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  halls. 

He  relies  more  heavily  on  his  head 
residents  to  carry  on  the  contact  with 
students.  “The  head  resident  is  the  key 
to  our  service  in  the  halls.  I  guide  and 
train  the  six  men  who  are  part-time 
head  residents,  and  work  with  the  six 
women  who  have  full-time  appoint¬ 
ments,”  Mr.  Larson  said. 

“I  am  the  liaison  between  the  hall 
counseling  staff  and  the  housing  staff.  I 
find  out  about  student  needs  and  gripes 
from  my  head  residents,  and  carry  that 
information  to  the  ‘administration.’  I 
also  try  to  use  the  same  channels  to 
let  the  students  know  what  is  going  on 
with  the  administration.” 

•  UNROE  &  KELLEY 

John  Unroe,  174  Weston  Hall,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  selecting  and  training  the 
men’s  counseling  staff.  He  also  helps 
advise  the  hall  student  government  body. 

Jean  Kelley,  138  Allen  Hall,  is  co¬ 
ordinator  for  women’s  halls.  She  tries  to 
answer  anything  women  do  not  under¬ 
stand  about  housing.  “I  am  the  go- 
between  for  students  and  the  housing 
staff,”  she  said.  “I  let  my  staff  know 
that  we  are  all  here  for  one  purpose,  to 
help  the  student.” 

•  ANOTHER  AVENUE  FOR  STUDENTS 

Although  the  coordinators  do  not  have 
as  much  direct  contact  with  students  as 


do  hall  counselors,  they  provide  another 
important  avenue  for  students  with 
problems  and  questions. 

They  have  brought  their  offices  to  the 
residents.  The  other  needed  ingredient 
for  their  programs  to  be  effective  is  stu¬ 
dent  initiative. 

Mothers  Will  Be  Busy 

Enough  activity  will  be  occurring  on 
campus  during  the  Campus  Mother’s 
Day  Weekend  to  keep  mothers  busy 
from  1:30  p.m.  Friday,  May  3,  to  5:00 
p.m.  Sunday,  May  5.  In  addition  to 
honors  convocation  and  presentations, 
musical  and  theatrical  events,  there  will 
be  an  art  fair,  a  flower  show,  an  ice 
cream  parlor  with  mini-skirted  wait¬ 
resses,  a  fashion  show,  and  a  swim  show. 
Mothers  will  also  have  a  chance  to  meet 
the  chancellor,  deans,  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  informally. 

•  MOM’S  DAY  CONCERT 

Members  of  the  Women’s  Glee  Club 
will  sing  on  May  4  at  3  p.m.  in  Smith 
Music  Hall,  in  the  annual  Mom’s  Day 
Concert.  Tickets,  at  $1.50,  are  on  sale 
at  the  mini  Union  ticket  office  now, 
and  will  be  sold  at  the  door.  The  public 
is  invited. 

•  SPRING  MUSICAL 

“Sweet  Charity”  will  be  presented  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  at  8:30  p.m.  May  3, 
at  7:00  p.m.  and  10:00  p.m.  May  4,  and 
at  2:00  p.m.  May  5. 

Students  as  People 

By  Jim  Kornibe  and  Karl  Eysenbach 

To  paraphrase  Mark  Twain,  “Every¬ 
body  complains  about  his  education,  but 
nobody  does  anything  about  it.” 

We’re  sure  that  everyone  has  some 
complaints  about  the  quality  of  his  ed¬ 
ucation.  It  may  be  an  unfair  grade,  a 
poor  teacher,  or  a  required  course  that 
has  no  relevance  to  his  area  of  studies 
—  or  it  may  be  some  difficulty  with  the 
administration  about  housing  or  regis¬ 
tration. 

These  problems  are  very  common,  and 
they  are  caused  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  University. 
The  size  breeds  and  even  encourages  a 
general  feeling  that  the  student  can 
do  nothing  to  change  the  flaws  in  the 
system. 

This  is  far  from  the  truth,  for  stu¬ 
dents  can  and  are  voicing  their  feelings 
as  to  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 


educational  process.  Their  proposals  for 
change  are  numerous,  and  can  be  im¬ 
plemented  if  concerned  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  make  an  honest  attempt  to  examine 
and  revise  those  areas  where  restrictions 
prevent  the  student  from  having  a  mean¬ 
ingful  educational  experience. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  in¬ 
equities  in  the  present  grading  system, 
and  to  get  rid  of  restrictive  class  formats 
and  irrelevant  courses.  On  a  broader 
scale,  people  are  working  to  change 
housing  regulations  and  the  sometimes 
caste-like  structure  of  student-teacher 
relations,  fn  short,  they  are  trying  to 
turn  the  present  mass  production  style  of 
education  into  education  designed  for 
the  individual. 

Every  student  is  and  should  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

If  you  are  content  with  every  aspect 
of  your  college  education,  then  perhaps 
you  shouldn’t  get  involved  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  reform  movement.  But  if  you 
feel  that  you  would  like  to  help  change 
your  education  for  the  better,  you  can 
contact  students  in  the  reform  group  by 
leaving  your  name,  phone  number,  and 
area  of  interest  with  the  Graduate  Stu¬ 
dent  Association,  333-6353. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Student  Affairs  plans  to  run  a  series 
of  articles  on  education  reform,  and  in¬ 
vites  comments  from  students.  Send  to 
311  Student  Services  Building,  or  con¬ 
tact  Dave  Florio,  359-4466,  or  Larry 
Tolbert,  332-1628. 

The  Ag  Council 

The  Agriculture  Council  is  moving 
with  the  trend  of  other  Illinois  college 
councils  —  to  gain  more  student  repre¬ 
sentation  in  their  education  structure  and 
policy-making. 

Representatives  from  the  council  are 
already  on  two  college  committees  — 
Honors,  and  Enrollment  and  Student 
Relations.  In  a  resolution  to  the  college 
dean,  the  council  has  asked  for  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Faculty  Executive,  Ed¬ 
ucational  Policy,  and  Courses  and  Cur¬ 
ricula  committees. 

“Most  effective  student  representation 
is  on  the  department  level,”  Roger 
.Smith,  president  of  the  council,  said. 
“We  want  a  student  on  each  of  the 
1 1  department  courses  and  curricula 
committees.” 

He  said  that  O.  C.  Bentley,  dean  of 
the  college,  has  worked  with  the  coun¬ 
cil  on  these  proposals  and  favors  student 
representation.  Mr.  Smith  described  the 
dean  as  “liberal”  on  these  matters. 

“We  will  work  with  some  of  the  other 


councils  on  common  problems,”  said 
Mr.  Smith.  “The  LAS  Council  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  send  a  representative 
to  some  of  our  meetings,  and  we  will 
send  some  of  our  students  to  other  coun¬ 
cils.  We  already  have  a  representative 
on  the  Engineering  Council.  He  repre¬ 
sents  agricultural  engineering.” 

The  council  coordinates  the  college 
activities  on  campus.  It  sponsors  the 
All  Agriculture  Banquet  honoring  top 
agriculture  scholars,  club  members,  and 
the  outstanding  senior,  freshman,  and 
instructor.  The  council  also  sponsors 
a  leadership  conference  at  Allerton, 
Agriculture  Guest  Day  for  visiting 
high  school  students.  Freshman  Activity 
Night,  and  the  Plowboy  Prom  [April  27 
this  year]. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  a  speak¬ 
er’s  program  for  fall,  and  a  bulletin 
board  and  display  case  in  Mumford  Hall 
for  use  by  the  16  agriculture  clubs.  The 
council  distributes  Peace  Corps  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  clubs  and  helps  get  Peace 
Corps  speakers  for  club  programs. 

How  to  Plan  a  Campus 

About  20  architects  and  educators 
from  throughout  the  country  will  meet 
on  campus  April  28  to  May  1  to  dis¬ 
cuss  campus  planning  —  including  such 
things  as  health  centers,  contemporary 
architectural  response  to  religion  on 
campus,  the  design  of  buildings  for  the 
handicapped,  and  campus  design  in  the 
north  and  south. 

A.  L.  Sachar,  president  of  Brandeis 
University,  will  keynote  the  conference, 
which  the  UI  architecture  department 
will  sponsor.  For  more  information  on 
the  conference,  contact  Linwood  J. 
Brightbill  or  Charles  B.  Looker,  depart¬ 
ment  of  architecture. 

On  Selective  Service 

Gordon  Broom  and  Jerald  B.  Johnson, 
Selective  Service  advisers,  have  provided 
answers  to  the  following  questions,  which 
they  say  are  those  asked  most  often. 
Any  student  who  needs  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  draft  may  call  either  Mr. 
Broom  or  Mr.  Johnson  at  333-0050  — 
or  drop  in  to  see  them  at  130  Student 
Services  Building. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the 
undergraduate  requirements  for  a 
II-S? 

A.  No.  The  undergraduate  who  is  both 
full  time  (enrolled  for  at  least  12 
credit  hours)  and  on  schedule  (com¬ 
pleting  a  minimum  of  30  hours  every 
12  months)  is  entitled  to  a  ITS  de¬ 


ferment  —  except  that  no  undergrad¬ 
uate  over  age  24  is  eligible. 

Q.  What  should  I  do  if  my  expected 
date  of  graduation  is  different  from 
the  one  I  reported  to  my  local  board 
last  fall? 

A.  If  you  will  be  graduating  on  a  date 
later  than  you  reported,  you  should 
notify  your  board  of  the  change  and 
the  reasons  why.  The  II-S  will  still 
be  available  for  you  if  you  ( 1 )  have 
had  to  extend  your  graduation  date 
because  of  circumstances  beyond  your 
control,  or  (2)  will  be  receiving  your 
degree  within  the  time  normally  re¬ 
quired  to  receive  a  degree  in  your 
particular  field.  If  you  do  not  fit  into 
those  categories  and  have  postponed 
your  degree  date,  you  may  still  re¬ 
ceive  the  I-S  (C)  classification  if  you 
are  inducted  while  enrolled  as  a  full¬ 
time  student.  [The  I-S  (C)  cancels 
the  induction  order  and  allows  defer¬ 
ment  until  one  receives  a  degree  or 
completes  the  academic  year,  which¬ 
ever  comes  sooner;  the  I-S  (C)  may 
be  used  only  once.] 

Q.  How  does  the  local  board  learn  of 
my  graduation? 

A.  The  University  admissions  and  rec¬ 
ords  office  sends  a  “degree  notice” 
to  each  graduating  student’s  local 
board.  Even  though  a  ITS  deferment 
may  be  issued  until  October,  if  you 
graduate  before  that  date  you  will  be 
reclassified  by  your  local  board  when 
it  receives  the  “degree  notice.”  If 
you  graduate  in  June,  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  reclassified  in  July. 

Q.  What  are  my  appeal  rights? 

A.  You  have  two  appeal  rights  when 
you  receive  a  I- A  classification:  Per¬ 
sonal  appearance  before  the  local 
board,  and  appeal  to  the  state  ap¬ 
peal  board.  You  have  30  days  in 
which  to  request  either  one;  the  re¬ 
quest  should  be  in  writing. 

Q.  How  soon  will  I  be  inducted? 

A.  It  is  hard  to  determine  at  this  point. 
A  recent  national  directive  reaffirmed 
the  order  of  induction  as  being  the 
oldest  first,  ages  19  to  26.  The  draft 
call  for  the  12  months  beginning  in 
July  is  expected  to  be  well  over 
300,000.  According  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Scientific  Manpower 
Commission,  the  total  number  of 
graduating  seniors  to  be  in  the 
draft  pool  during  fiscal  1968  will  be 
around  270,000.  Based  on  those  fig¬ 
ures,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  2Tyear- 
old  graduating  senior  might  not  be 
inducted  until  early  1969.  There  is. 


however,  no  way  to  make  an  accurate 
prediction,  since  individual  induction 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  older 
men  available  in  the  local  draft  pool. 

Q.  How  do  I  6nd  out  if  I  am  medically 
fit  for  service? 

A.  There  are  only  two  ways  you  can 
hnd  out  before  induction:  (1)  If  you 
believe  you  might  have  grounds  for 
medical  deferment,  you  should  con¬ 
tact  your  doctor  and  have  a  statement 
sent  to  your  local  board  explaining 
the  physical  defect  and  asking  the 
local  board  to  forward  the  statement 
to  the  medical  adviser  for  his  recom¬ 
mendation.  Your  local  board  may 
then  place  you  in  a  physically  de¬ 
ferred  classification  upon  the  medical 
adviser’s  recommendation.  (2)  Pre¬ 
induction  physical.  You  may  be  sent 
for  a  physical  exam  before  you  are 
classified  I-A. 

Q.  What  areas  of  graduate  study  are 
deferred? 

A.  The  only  areas  designated  to  receive 
II-S  deferments  are  medicine,  den¬ 
tistry,  veterinary  medicine,  osteop¬ 
athy,  and  optometry.  Students  in 
all  other  areas  of  graduate  study  will 
not  receive  II-S  deferments.  The  lo¬ 
cal  board  has  no  discretion  in  grant¬ 
ing  student  deferments  to  graduate 
students  —  except  for  those  who  were 
in  their  second  year  of  grad  study 
as  of  October,  1967. 

Q.  Has  the  policy  on  occupational  de¬ 
ferments  changed? 

A.  The  state’s  policy  on  occupational 
deferments  will  probably  not  be  sub¬ 
stantially  changed  by  the  recent  di¬ 
rective  which  suspended  a  list  of 


essential  activities  and  critical  occu¬ 
pations,  as  that  was  only  advisory  to 
local  boards.  Discretion  in  granting 
occupational  deferments  remains  with 
the  local  board,  which  will  base  its 
decision  on  a  sufficient  showing  of 
community  need.  Community  need 
is  defined  as  a  need  in  the  local 
board’s  community,  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  where  the  registrant  is  employed, 
or  in  the  national  interest. 

Man  and  the  Multitude 
Booklets  Available 

LAS  has  published  a  report  on  its 
Centennial  symposium  of  last  April, 
“Man  and  the  Multitude.”  William  M. 
Plater,  graduate  student  in  English,  pre¬ 
pared  the  16-page  booklet  which  is  an 
interpretation  of  what  lecturers  and  dis¬ 
cussants  said  during  the  symposium. 

Free  copies  of  the  report  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  294  Lincoln  Hall,  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts.  Contact  Robert  A. 
Waller,  associate  dean. 

Russian  Filins 

Films  by  Anton  Chekhov  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Volodin  will  be  shown  by  the 
Russian  Club  next  month.  Volodin’s 
“Go  See  Who’s  at  the  Door”  (1965)  is 
a  touching  story  about  the  “little  people” 
in  the  USSR  today,  woven  around  stu¬ 
dent  attempts  to  organize  an  alumni  re¬ 
union.  It  won  awards  for  best  actor  and 
actress  in  the  USSR.  The  Chekhov  play 
is  the  classic  farce  “The  Bear.” 

Both  films  have  English  subtitles,  and 
their  combined  length  is  120  minutes. 
They  will  be  shown  on  Tuesday,  May 


14,  at  8: 15  p.m.  in  the  Auditorium.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  50  cents  or  by  Russian  Club 
season  membership. 

English  Qualifying  Exams 
Postponed;  May  Be  Dropped 

Among  other  proposals  for  changes  in 
the  rhetoric  program,  the  Faculty  Senate 
recently  recommended  that  the  English 
Qualifying  Examination  be  dropped. 
The  Senate’s  Committee  on  Student  En¬ 
glish,  after  extensive  study,  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  exam  was  effective  either 
in  identifying  students  whose  writing  is 
unsatisfactory  or  in  stimulating  them  to 
improve. 

Pending  consideration  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  [tentatively  scheduled  for  the 
April  17  meeting],  the  examinations  have 
been  postponed  from  April  18  and  25  to 
May. 

Other  Senate  proposals  are: 

•  Expanded  tutorial  services  of  the 
Writing  Clinic,  in  the  hope  that  they 
can  be  more  effective  for  students  with 
ingrained  habits  of  faulty  use  of  the 
language  and  those  with  emotional 
or  psychological  bases  for  their  writing 
difficulties. 

Initiation  of  experimental  work  to 
seek  alternatives  to  the  present  required 
rhetoric  courses. 
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Students  Asked  to  Help 
Select  Campus  Visitors 

To  continue  the  Centennial  Year 
spirit,  some  of  the  money  from  the 
George  A.  Miller  endowment  will  be 
used  to  bring  distinguished  lecturers  — 
outstanding  scholars,  artists  and  men  of 
public  affairs  —  to  campus  for  short  vis¬ 
its  of  one  week  to  a  month.  The  aim  is 
to  bring  them  into  contact  with  groups 
of  interested  students  and  faculty,  out¬ 
side  the  traditional  curricular  system. 

Students  and  other  members  of  the 
University  community  should  send  rec¬ 
ommendations,  brief  or  fully  docu¬ 
mented,  to  John  K.  Simon,  244  Lincoln 
Hall.  Mr.  Simon,  associate  professor  of 
English  and  French,  is  chairman  of  the 
lecture  program  committee  established 
by  Vice  Chancellor  Carter. 

Committee  members  will  be  evaluat¬ 
ing  and  organizing  events  throughout 
the  year,  but  proposals  submitted  now 
will  receive  the  best  consideration. 

•  The  Miller  bequest,  now  constituting 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  was  made 
to  the  University  in  1951  upon  the 
death  of  George  A.  Miller,  professor  of 
mathematics.  Income  from  the  endow¬ 
ment  has  provided  for  a  number  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  including  visiting  professorships 
and  lectureships,  undergraduate  scholar¬ 
ships  and  graduate  fellowships,  support 
for  a  mathematics  journal,  and  a  pilot 
program  in  music. 

A  large  portion  of  the  funds  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  for  long-term  visiting 
professorships. 


26  to  Study 
in  France  Next  Year 

From  approximately  40  applicants, 
26  have  been  chosen  to  spend  the  next 
academic  year  studying  in  France.  Two 
are  from  Chicago  Circle,  the  rest  from 
here;  they  will  be  joined  by  10  students 
from  the  co-sponsoring  University  of 
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Iowa,  for  the  first  year  of  the  joint  year 
abroad  program. 

Students  will  spend  five  weeks  in 
Grenoble,  taking  special  classes  to  gain 
language  proficiency.  Then  they  will  go 
to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  for  seven  or 
eight  months  of  courses  in  literature, 
language,  and  civilization. 

The  students  will  live  with  French 
families,  and  will  take  independent  trips 
during  Easter  and  Christmas  vacations. 
They  will  earn  at  least  30  credit  hours. 

Evaluate  Teach-In 

Students  responding  to  a  recent  ques¬ 
tionnaire  recalled  their  best  educational 
experiences  while  at  the  University. 
Their  answers  drew  little  recognition 
for  regular  classes. 

David  Eisenman  sent  the  question¬ 
naire  to  the  more  than  800  persons  who 
formally  signed  up  for  the  Centennial 
Week  teach-in.  About  70  replied. 

Some  students  mentioned  the  teach-in 
as  their  best  educational  experience. 
One  replied,  “My  trip  to  Florida  over 
spring  break.  I  hitchhiked.”  One  girl 
who  has  been  in  school  five  semesters 
listed  one  informal,  spontaneous,  after¬ 
class  discussion  with  a  professor.  Others 
named  things  such  as  informal  exchange 
of  ideas. 

Asked  to  compare  the  experience  of 
the  teach-in  with  that  of  the  regular 
classroom,  all  responding  students  so  far 
have  given  the  teach-in  the  most  credit. 
Some  comments  for  the  teach-in  were: 
“Heaven,”  “fun,”  “personal,”  “very  su¬ 
perior,”  “more  relaxed,  informal,  and 
interesting,”  and  “not  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  but  more  beneficial.” 

Asked  what  they  felt  like  doing  after 
the  teach-in,  many  students  said  they 
wished  they  could  go  farther.  Some 
wanted  to  talk  with  the  guest  leader. 
One  disappointment  was  that  many 
wanted  to  share  their  experience  and 
ideas  with  fellow  students,  but  felt  they 
did  not  know  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
interested  students. 
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Grade  Point  Averages 

Present  practices  of  calculating  grade 
point  averages  differ  among  the  colleges 
on  campus.  Some  include  all  grades, 
some  exclude  grades  in  some  or  all  of 
the  following:  physical  education,  re¬ 
ligion,  military,  band,  chorus. 

After  studying  the  problem,  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  Senate  Educational  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  establishment 
of  a  uniform  method  for  calculating 
averages,  including  all  grades,  to  be  used 
to  determine  honors,  probation  and  drop 
status,  transfer  between  colleges  on  this 
campus,  scholarship  awards,  and  eligi¬ 
bility  for  transfer  into  the  University. 

.Autonomy  of  the  colleges  in  determin¬ 
ing  courses  and  computing  grade  point 
averages  required  for  degrees  would  not 
be  affected. 


EDUCATION  REFORM 

[Most  of  this  "Student  Affairs,"  the  last  one 
for  the  year,  is  a  report  on  education  reform, 
as  it  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  various  peo¬ 
ple  on  this  campus  at  this  time.  In  the  fall, 
we  hope  to  continue  reporting  on  the  issue. 
—  Ed.] 

Education  reform  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  major  campus  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  for  the  year.  Perhaps  interest  was 
triggered  by  the  exciting  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  of  the  Centennial  year. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  that  the  time  had 
arrived. 

In  any  event,  some  students,  some 
faculty,  and  some  administrators  have 
found  their  imaginations  stirred  by  the 
prospect  of  education  reform.  During 
the  year  some  tangible  changes  have  oc¬ 
curred:  Miller  funds  have  been  set 
aside  for  brief  campus  visits  by  out¬ 
standing  individuals;  foreign  study  pro¬ 
grams  for  credit  have  been  inaugurated; 
special  living-learning  projects  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  residence  halls,  such  as 
the  Regent  Gregory'  program;  and  LAS 
advisers  now  maintain  office  hours  in 


the  residence  halls.  Other  projects  are 
in  the  planning  and  preparation  stages. 

In  the  early  spring  a  vague  organiza¬ 
tion  of  students  whose  mission  was  edu¬ 
cation  reform  began  to  take  shape.  It  is 
still  early;  the  group  is  growing,  ill- 
defined,  loosely  formed  —  and  anyone 
can  find  a  niche  in  which  to  work.  Some 
students  are  working  with  faculty  within 
individual  departments  or  colleges;  some 
are  involved  wdth  the  total  University 
scene. 

Students  Want  Reform 

Significant  numbers  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  arc  asking  for 
reform  in  educational  policies  here. 
They  have  formed  an  education  reform 
group  to  bring  together  student  ideas. 

Like  many  other  modern-day  move¬ 
ments,  this  one  is  multi-factioned ; 
There  are  those  who  would  like  to  see 
changes  evolve  in  the  present  system. 
Others  claim  the  system  is  anachronistic 
and  must  be  leveled  in  order  to  build 
one  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  times.  Most 
students  fall  somewhere  in  the  middle, 
wanting  “fast  evolution”  within  the 
system. 

All  those  concerned  with  reform  in 
education  at  Illinois  feel  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  the  present  method.  Paul 
Schroeder,  senior  in  political  science, 
presented  some  of  those  disappointments 
in  his  Centennial  convocation  address: 

“The  University  has  not  fulfilled  its 
responsibility.  It  never  taught  me  how 
to  ask  a  question.  I  was  told;  I  was  lec¬ 
tured  to.  I  was  asked  to  accept  the  an¬ 
swers  to  yesterday’s  questions.  In  some 
rare  instances  teachers  have  looked  at 
me,  expecting  something  new  to  come 
out  of  my  head.  I  failed  them,  and 
myself.” 

Schroeder,  a  top  student,  claimed 
that  the  University  fails  in  developing 
critical  minds.  He  called  the  formal 
classroom  structure  “out  of  touch  with 
reality.”  Technicians  produced  by  the 
University  are  not  the  men  needed  to 
lead  our  country,  he  said.  “Society  is 
full  of  people  conditioned  only  to  the 
acceptance  of  authority.  We  want  to 
learn  with  our  teachers,  and  not  merely 
from  them.  The  pleasure  of  creative 
scholarship  must  be  found.” 

In  his  speech,  and  in  talking  with 
Student  Affairs,  Schroeder  said  that  stu¬ 
dents  have  the  “first  responsibility.”  He 
challenged  students  to  set  serious  stan¬ 
dards  lor  themselves. 


INITIAL  GROUP  DRAFTS  MANIFESTO 

About  10  members  of  the  original 
education  reform  group  drew  up  a 
manifesto  voicing  their  dislikes,  and 
calling  for  some  sweeping  suggestions 
for  reform. 

“It  is  a  statement  of  the  philosophy 
of  those  10  students,”  said  Patsy  Parker, 
student  body  president.  “I  don’t  con¬ 
sider  it  important,  only  a  first  step. 
Some  of  those  in  the  original  group  felt 
they  needed  a  statement.” 

The  manifesto  called  the  University 
a  socializing  agency  for  society  and  its 
“large  oligopolies,”  and  claimed  it  fails 
to  prepare  students  to  participate  “in 
the  never-ending  task”  of  reshaping 
society. 

The  students  who  drafted  the  state¬ 
ment  want  a  spirit  of  “flexibility,  inno¬ 
vation,  and  experimentation”  on  the 
part  of  the  University,  and  a  “true  part¬ 
nership  and  dialogue  between  students 
and  faculty.  .  . 

SPECIFIC  PROPOSALS 
FOLLOW  FACULTY  REACTION 

Reacting  to  the  manifesto,  faculty 
members  concerned  with  educational 
policy  asked  for  specific  proposals,  and 
these  reflect  the  diflferences  in  goals  and 
opinions  that  mark  the  reform  move¬ 
ment. 

While  the  manifesto  called  for  elimi¬ 
nation  of  grades  and  required  courses 
and  curricula,  it  also  indicated  changes 
more  within  the  structure.  According 
to  Miss  Parker,  a  different  group  of 
students  wrote  the  proposals  for  spe¬ 
cific  changes.  They  asked  for  such 
things  as: 

®  Extension  of  pass-fail  to  the  freshman 
year,  with  cither  all  courses  coming  un¬ 
der  this,  or  the  present  five-hour  limit 
being  increased  to  ten  hours. 

•  Use  of  a  topical  degree  program,  to 
include  interdisciplinary  study.  Courses 
to  be  taught  by  professors  from  different 
departments. 

Increase  of  independent  study  and 
seminar  courses,  intended  to  broaden  the 
program  both  horizontally  and  verti¬ 
cally  (including  the  lower  grades,  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores  and  eliminating 
grade  point  limitations).  They  asked 
that  any  course  be  offered  with  full 
credit  if  a  professor  would  volunteer  to 
teach  it,  and  that  this  be  considered 
part  of  the  teacher’s  regular  load. 

•  That  the  stacks  and  undergraduate 
library  be  open  around  the  clock,  and 
that  the  stacks  be  opened  to  all  students 
with  a  legitimate  reason. 


Other  proposals,  to  aid  and  improve 
the  classroom  situation,  were:  endowed 
chairs,  teaching  incentives  and  evalua¬ 
tions,  new  courses,  and  student  partici¬ 
pation  in  faculty  and  administrator  se¬ 
lection.  The  students  also  requested 
credit  for  participation  on  committees 
and  in  student  government  and  changes 
in  foreign  language  requirements. 

PROPOSE  EXPERIMENTAL  COLLEGE 

To  implement  the  increase  in  inde¬ 
pendent  study  and  seminars,  the  reform¬ 
ers  suggested  an  experimental  college, 
which  would  be  an  experiment  in  total 
living  and  learning  environment.  They 
call  for  emphasis  on  flexibility  and  ex¬ 
perimentation,  to  promote  creativity  in 
higher  education. 

They  want  total  de-emphasis  on  the 
formal  classroom  situation.  In  order  to 
free  teachers  for  conferences  and  semi¬ 
nars,  they  suggested  that  television  or 
printed  lectures  be  used  to  disseminate 
information. 

EDUCATION  REFORM  FOR  EVERYONE 

Education  reform  is  an  open-ended 
movement  on  this  campus.  All  are  wel¬ 
come  to  join  the  group  of  reformers, 
either  in  the  general  informal,  all¬ 
campus  group  or  in  their  respective  de¬ 
partment  groups. 

Students  with  new  ideas  or  support 
for  any  of  the  many  present  suggestions 
may  join  with  others  to  discuss  the  goals 
of  education  reform.  Others  may  just 
want  to  know  more  about  the  movement 
or  how  to  start  a  program  in  their  own 
college  or  department. 

All  can  obtain  further  information 
through  the  Graduate  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  office,  which  is  acting  as  the  clear¬ 
inghouse  to  put  students  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  specific  areas  of  reform  in  touch 
with  others  with  the  same  interest. 

Departments  &  Faculty: 

Where  the  Power  Lies 

Education  reform  students  have 
learned  that  decisions  about  academic 
programs  are  made  primarily  by  faculty 
in  their  departments.  Decisions  that  can 
bring  change  in  the  immediate  future 
happen  at  the  department  level,  not  at 
the  level  of  a  few  top  administrators. 

Paul  Schroeder,  in  his  Centennial 
convocation  address,  called  for  fellow 
students  to  initiate  the  changes:  “Stu¬ 
dents  must  join  together.  We  must 
build  for  ourselves.” 

Some  students,  including  Mr.  Schroe- 


der,  have  begun  to  form  education  re¬ 
form  groups  at  the  department  level. 
Joining  his  political  science  department 
are  English,  histor)',  psychology,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  and  others.  Jim  Kornibe,  a  junior 
who  is  helping  to  organize  the  English 
group,  told  Student  Affairs  he  was  con¬ 
sidering  running  for  student  body  presi¬ 
dent  on  an  education  reform  platform. 

STUDENT  REFORM  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

“We  are  taking  the  positive  approach, 
working  with  the  faculty.  The  new 
chairman.  Dr.  [Phillip]  Monypenny,  has 
been  very'  receptive,”  said  Mr.  Schroeder. 

Students  in  this  group  arc  involved 
in  a  teacher  and  course  evaluation  pro¬ 
gram.  They  plan  to  send  results  of  their 
survey  and  a  list  of  the  five  best  teachers 
to  all  political  science  majors  before 
preregistration. 

They  have  asked  for  four  student 
representatives  on  the  undergraduate 
curriculum  committee.  They  will  also 
form  a  student  advising  structure  to 
parallel  that  of  the  faculty,  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  department  can  talk  to 
their  peers  about  courses  and  professors. 

“We  have  also  talked  about  incen¬ 
tives  for  teachers,  smaller  classes,  and 
expanding  seminars  to  be  taught  by 
graduate  teaching  assistants  or  seniors,” 
said  Mr.  Schroeder.  He  also  spoke  of 
opening  independent  study  and  semi¬ 
nars  to  underclassmen.  He  suggested 
changing  the  structure  to  supplement 
the  work  of  inadeejuate  professors,  and 
use  of  printed  lectures,  to  allow  teach¬ 
ers  more  time  to  work  with  students. 

STUDENT  REFORM  IN  ENGLISH 

“Education  reform  cannot  happen  on 
anything  but  the  department  level,”  said 
Jim  Kornibe,  who  started  with  3  and 
now  has  about  60  English  majors  inter¬ 
ested  in  education  reform.  They  are 
cooperating  with  a  group  of  English 
grad  students  to  bring  reforms  to  their 
department. 

The  group  is  evaluating  teachers  and 
courses  for  preregistration,  and  will  ask 
teachers  to  evaluate  their  own  courses. 
The  students  plan  to  have  a  list  of 
juniors  and  seniors  who  will  advise 
underclassmen. 

Mr.  Kornibe  said  they  plan  to  ask 
for  a  special  budget  for  five  courses  to 
be  taught  at  the  request  of  12  to  15  in¬ 
terested  students.  Another  plan  is  to 
expand  seminars  to  include  freshmen 
and  sophomores. 

“Wc  would  also  like  students  to  be 
the  ones  to  evaluate  teachers  for  pro¬ 
motion,”  said  Mr.  Kornibe.  “Teaching 


should  have  as  much  weight  as  pub¬ 
lishing.” 

He  said  that  few  departments  have  a 
common  meetingplace  for  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  graduate  assistants.  His  group 
has  proposed  a  coffee  shop  to  serve  as  a 
“physical  area  in  which  to  get  together” 
in  the  English  building. 

“As  a  last  resort  in  getting  teachers  to 
offer  what  students  want,  we  will  boy¬ 
cott  classes  of  professors  who  refuse  to 
change,”  Mr.  Kornibe  said. 

Eor  the  present,  students  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  department  hire  an 
ombudsman  to  act  as  trouble  shooter 
representing  the  undergraduate  in  get¬ 
ting  through  the  red  tape.  They  want 
a  teaching  assistant’s  wife,  because  they 
feel  she  would  know  both  positions,  with 
great  empathy  for  students. 

KORNIBE  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  WHOLE  CAMPUS 

Mr.  Kornibe  said  he  hopes  that  the 
all-important  department  education  re¬ 
form  groups  will  be  organized  for  all 
curricula.  He  wants  Student  Senate  to 
aid  the  groups  by  legitimizing  them 
and  giving  them  financial  aid  if  they 
need  it. 

He  calls  for  major  revisions  in  the 
first  two  years  of  LAS  requirements,  to 
make  them  more  “relevant.” 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  present  lan¬ 
guage  requirement  changed  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  the  choice  of  taking  the  language 
or  cultural  study  of  the  language  area,” 
he  said.  “I  would  also  like  to  sec  the 
400  and  401  language  courses  opened  to 
seniors,  to  prepare  them  for  graduate 
language  requirements.” 

Mr.  Kornibe  also  wants  the  barrier 
broken  down  between  a  student’s  aca¬ 
demic  life  and  social  life.  He  calls  for 
group  living  for  students  with  common 
interests  and  curricula. 

“The  University  should  make  the  lec¬ 
ture  system  optional,”  he  said.  “A  typ¬ 
ing  and  mimeo  crew  could  distribute 
lectures  to  students  so  they  could  par¬ 
ticipate  in  more  seminar  courses.” 

He  would  like  to  see  a  new  registra¬ 
tion  system:  “Students  would  attend 
a  week  or  two  of  any  classes  they  chose 
—  classes  that  would  be  taught  on  a  dis¬ 
play  basis  before  the  regular  session 
began.  Then  they  could  choose  the 
courses  they  liked,  based  on  their  obser¬ 
vations.” 

Mr.  Kornibe  also  suggested  setting  up 
information  centers  in  key  locations  on 
campus  to  keep  students  informed  about 
what  is  going  on  on  campus  outside 
their  regular  academic  programs. 


Chancellor  Encourages 
Education  Reform  Talk 

Chancellor  Jack  W.  Peltason  formed 
an  ad  hoc  group  —  the  educational 
policy  committee  chairmen  for  the  col¬ 
leges  —  to  meet  with  students  concerned 
about  education  reform. 

“The  talks  have  been  exciting  and 
fruitful.  This  is  what  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  talking  about:  educa¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

He  spoke  of  overcoming  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  confrontation,  and  symbol-manip¬ 
ulating  stage.”  He  said,  “The  problems 
are  complex.  We  need  to  get  over  the 
‘good  guys,  bad  guys’  barrier.” 

According  to  the  chancellor,  people 
tend  to  place  blame  on  a  few  individ¬ 
uals.  For  many  students,  “This  is  the 
first  time  of  dealing  with  an  issue  they 
feel  strongly  about  for  a  sustained  period 
of  time,”  he  said.  Initial  discussions 
have  been  informative  for  both  faculty 
and  students  in  exchange  of  ideas  and 
for  better  understanding. 

The  decision-making  process  is  pur¬ 
posely  designed  for  evolution,  not  rev¬ 
olution,  the  chancellor  said.  He  is  not, 
nor  does  he  want  to  be,  in  a  position 
to  dictate,  he  said.  But  he  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  facilitate  bringing  people  to¬ 
gether  and  providing  leadership  for  pro¬ 
posals. 

“The  fact  is,  in  this  University,  and 
in  all  universities  I  know  of,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  curricula  and  graduation 
requirements  lies  with  the  faculty.  This 
is  not  to  say  students  should  have  no 
input.  The  faculty  are  picked  because 
they  are  competent  in  their  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  have  educational  experience,” 
he  said. 

He  would  not  favor  turning  the  entire 
decision-making  process  over  to  stu¬ 
dents;  how'ever,  they  should  be  listened 
to,  he  said.  No  one  group  of  faculty  has 
any  kind  of  total  voice  in  these  matters. 

“Students  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
enjoyment  and  excitement  of  education. 
I’m  not  sold  that  every  course  should 
be  tied  to  social  relevance.  A  university 
needs  to  equip  students  for  all  responses, 
not  just  responses  on  current  headlines,” 
the  chancellor  said. 

“Students  are  entitled  to  a  teacher’s 
best  intellectual  efforts.  Students  and 
faculty  do  not  need  a  symbolic  confron¬ 
tation,  but  a  discussion  of  the  best  use 
of  the  four  years  students  spend  here,” 
he  continued.  “Learning  is  an  active 
thing  that  students  must  do  for  them¬ 
selves.” 


RESPONDS  TO  SPECIFICS 

Chancellor  Peltason,  who  is  personally 
against  rigid  requirements,  said  he  is  not 
against  teachers  being  evaluated.  He 
eonsiders  it  part  of  the  student’s  right 
of  free  speech  and  expression  to  evaluate 
classes  and  teachers.  All  students  are 
free  to  pick  and  choose  their  courses, 
he  said,  and  they  arc  “entitled  to  full 
and  complete  information”  in  making 
their  choices.  The  chancellor,  a  politi¬ 
cal  scientist,  is  trying  to  hel]t  develop 
evaluation  techniques  for  students. 

“The  lecture  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
obsolete  form  of  communication,”  the 
chancellor  said,  responding  to  student 
dissatisfaction  with  the  emphasis  on  lec¬ 
tures  at  Illinois.  “Small  groups  are 
needed  for  discussion,”  he  added. 

He  said  that  expansion  of  indepen¬ 
dent  study  and  seminars  is  both  possible 
and  desirable.  He  favors  dropping  these 
techniques  down  to  underclassmen. 

“I  am  not  in  favor  of  having  faculty 
hired,  fired,  and  promoted  by  students,” 
the  chancellor  replied  to  student  re¬ 
quests  for  a  voice  in  the  promotion  of 
faculty. 

Professors  Meet  With  Students 

Professor  Charles  Wert,  chairman 
of  the  Faculty  Senate  educational  pol¬ 
icy  committee,  and  Law  Professor  Rubin 
Cohn  arc  part  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
meeting  with  students  on  education 
reform. 

WERT  COMMENTS 

Mr.  Wert  said  that  by  the  second 
meeting,  opinions  were  more  freely 
exchanged.  He  said  there  is  need  to 
educate  Univ'ersity  staff  and  students 
through  discussion. 

“This  is  an  extraordinarily  conserva¬ 
tive  institution.  It  never  tries  anything,” 
he  .said.  “For  example,  it  took  10  years 
to  get  the  English  qualifying  exam  off 
the  books.  Pass-fail  would  have  been 
impossible  five  years  ago.” 

He  commented  that  one  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  to  education  reform  is  that  the 
faculty  does  not  have  time  or  has  “a 
wrong  list  of  priorities.”  He  said  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  students  should 
liberalize  the  use  of  education  reform 
at  Illinois. 

COHN  REPORTS 

“It  is  very  important  to  establish 
lines  of  communication  between  students 
interested  in  education  reform  and  the 
administration  and  faculty,”  Mr.  Cohn 
said. 


He  chaired  the  second  meeting,  which 
he  said  impressed  on  the  faculty  the 
seriousness  of  the  intent  and  proposals 
of  the  students.  He  said  they  needed 
further  explanation  of  specifics. 

Fie  called  the  student  suggestions 
“very  worthy  of  consideration,”  and  in 
commenting  on  the  short  and  long 
range  proposals,  he  said  the  students 
were  far  from  irrational. 

“I  like  the  idea  of  more  flexibility 
in  curricula.  There  is  also  merit  in  the 
com[)laint.s  about  lectures.  The  struc¬ 
ture  should  be  broken  down  and  become 
more  informal,”  he  said. 

Grad  Students  Support 
Education  Reform 

The  Graduate  Student  Association 
has  passed  a  motion  to  aid  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  education  reform.  GSA  Pres¬ 
ident  Bruce  Morrison  said  he  did  not 
think  changes  would  come  from  meeting 
with  the  ad  hoc  faculty  committee. 

“The  departments  are  where  it’s  hap¬ 
pening,”  he  said.  “That  is  where  to 
start.” 

He  said  graduate  teaching  assistants 
are  essential  to  the  reform  movement. 
“There  is  need  for  a  synergistic  relation¬ 
ship  between  them  and  undergraduates 
in  organizing  the  departments  for  re¬ 
form,”  he  said. 

Stressing  that  professors  are  also 
needed  for  reform,  Mr.  Morrison  said, 
“Speedy  change  comes  when  you  get 
professors  who  will  leave  Illinois  unless 
reforms  are  made.” 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  speeific 
changes  being  asked  for,  he  said  there 
needs  to  be  an  understanding  that  long- 
range  radical  changes  are  in  order.  “The 
unit  of  education  has  to  be  individual¬ 
ized  to  fit  the  individual  needs,”  he 
said.  “Students  must  be  forced  out 
of  their  lethargies.” 

At  the  present  time  knowledge  is 
broken  up  into  disciplines  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  knowledge,  according  to  Mr. 
Morrison.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  course  or  curriculum  for  such 
social  studies  as  urban  problems. 

“Illinois  is  training  junior  social  scien¬ 
tists  to  feed  into  their  graduate  pro¬ 
grams,”  he  said.  “Education  comes 
from  ability  to  critically  think,  not  from 
facts.”  He  said  the  trouble  with  the 
University  is  the  structure  of  American 
education,  which  says  information 
equals  education. 

“A  good  approach  to  radical  reform  is 
to  experiment  with  the  system  as  it 
is.  Flowever,  this  University  fears  ex¬ 
perimentation  because  it  fears  failure,” 


Mr.  Morrison  said.  “This  is  the  hardest 
place  for  mass  change,  but  should  be 
easiest  for  pockets  of  experimentation.” 

He  suggested  using  technical  means 
—  teaching  machines,  computer  educa¬ 
tion,  TV’  lectures  —  to  distribute  infor¬ 
mation.  He  said  people  fear  using  com¬ 
puters  because  they  are  impersonal,  but 
added,  “We  can  run  the  machines  or 
let  them  run  us.” 

To  help  solve  the  manpower  problem 
brought  by  reform  of  the  mass  lecture 
.system,  he  suggested  using  upperclass¬ 
men  and  community  leaders  to  teach 
lower-class  students. 

The  manifesto  that  students  presented 
to  the  faculty  is  “junk  because  it’s  too 
absolute,”  according  to  Mr.  Morrison. 
He  said  that  the  premises  are  good,  but 
he  questioned  the  elimination  of  “all 
quality  eontrol”  on  education  policy  or 
student  achievement. 

Eisenman  Advocates  Reform 
Through  Exception 

David  Eisenman,  staff  associate  in  the 
Office  of  Student  Programs  and  Services 
and  general  campus  gadfly,  wants  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  students  to  break  free  from 
rigid  department  and  curricular  guide¬ 
lines,  to  chart  their  own  programs.  He 
calls  for  a  policy  of  “routine  exceptions” 
to  rules,  to  go  along  with  an  atmosphere 
in  which  students  are  encouraged  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  motivation  which  will  lead 
them  to  take  such  steps. 

To  impose  that  atmosphere,  Mr. 
Eisenman  has  proposed  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  grant  a  degree  to  the  individual 
student  for  “any  program  that  has  been 
approved  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
faculty  members,  chosen  by  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  consisting  of  at  least  one  pro¬ 
fessor  from  each  department  whose 
courses  will  count  toward  the  major.” 

Anytime  a  group  of  students  can  find 
a  professor  who  is  willing  to  give  a  new 
course  on  an  experimental  basis,  the 
University  should  give  credit  for  that 
course,  according  to  Mr.  Eisenman.  He 
also  suggested  that  if  10  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  sign  up  for  the  course,  it  should 
count  toward  the  professor’s  teaching 
requirement. 

He  said  this  would  allow  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  courses  to  be  offered  under  the 
present  department  system. 

A  student  should  be  allowed  free  sub¬ 
stitution  for  existing  degree  require¬ 
ments  if  two  faculty  members  of  his 
department  agree,  said  Mr.  Eisenman. 
Fie  also  suggested  that  proficiency 
exams  be  extended  and  better  adver¬ 
tised. 


WANTS  CREDIT  FOR  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

“Up  to  20  hours  [ungraded  credit] 
of  independent  study  should  be  avail¬ 
able  during  an  undergraduate  degree 
program,”  said  Mr.  Eisenman.  He  said 
up  to  5  hours  per  course  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  any  student  with  a  4.0  cum¬ 
ulative  average  who  can  present  a  peti¬ 
tion  describing  what  he  wants  to  a 
professor  (if  there  is  no  course  offered 
that  semester  which  covers  the  same 
material).  The  student  with  a  lower 
cumulative  average  could  use  the  plan 
upon  approval  of  his  petition  by  a 
professor. 

Credit  should  also  be  given  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  work  on  faculty-student  com¬ 
mittees  or  in  such  activities  as  Volun¬ 
teer  mini  Projects,  provided  a  professor 
is  willing  to  certify  it  is  worthy  of  course 
credit,  according  to  Mr.  Eisenman.  He 
said  such  work  ought  to  be  equivalent 
to  laboratory  or  field  experience. 

READING  PERIOD  BEFORE  EXAMS 

He  suggested  a  12-day  reading  period 
be  established  prior  to  exams.  During 
this  period  students  could  review  course 
material  and  finish  papers,  uninter¬ 
rupted  by  class  attendance.  Other  insti¬ 
tutions  already  have  such  programs, 
he  said. 

WILL  WORK  WITHIN  PRESENT  STRUCTURE 

All  of  his  proposals  would  work  with¬ 
out  changing  the  basic  structure  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Illinois.  “The  manifesto  is 
silly,”  he  said,  adding,  “Some  students 
rely  on  the  present  system  for  guide- 
posts.”  He  said  some  students  must  be 
taught  by  experience,  and  that  individ¬ 
ualizing  the  changes  in  a  policy  of  free¬ 
ing  rigid  standards  is  a  good  way  to 
teach  them. 

While  Mr.  Eisenman  is  an  ally  of  edu¬ 
cation  reformers,  he  feels  that  demands 
for  eliminating  course  requirements  and 
grades  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  lib¬ 
eralizing  education.  He  is  not  in  favor 
of  freeing  up  education  at  the  expense 
of  many  students  who  need  more  assur¬ 
ance  before  taking  on  the  added  respon¬ 
sibility  of  making  their  own  degree  pro¬ 
grams. 

“Perhaps  the  spirit  of  our  objection 
would  be  better  conveyed  into  strategy 
if  we  press  the  power  structure  for  a 
policy  of  routine  exception  granting, 
and  then  face  the  students  who  have 
not  yet  or  would  never  find  the  existing 
rules  encouraging  enough  to  secure  ex¬ 
ceptions  whenever  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able,”  he  said. 


STUDENT  INPUT 

For  more  general  changes  of  existing 
policy,  Mr.  Eisenman  recommends  that 
suggestions  from  students  be  put  into 
all  levels  of  the  policy-making  structure. 
He  said  an  apparatus  designed  to  gather 
the  suggestions,  channel  them  to  the 
right  group  or  person,  and  collect 
answers  should  go  into  effect  to  give 
students  answers  or  feedback  in  less 
than  two  weeks. 

Complaints  could  also  be  handled  this 
way,  he  said.  As  he  sees  it,  such  a 
service  should  be  regularly  consulted 
for  student  opinion,  and  would  give  the 
University  an  idea  of  what  committees 
or  men  were  overloaded  so  the  system 
could  be  changed  for  efficiency  and 
speed  in  handling  the  student  ideas  and 
complaints. 

Concerning  Nondiscrimination 

RECAP  OF  GREEK  ACTIVITY 

On  February  25,  1968,  the  Board  of 
Fraternity  Affairs  unanimously  approved 
resolutions  requiring: 

1.  Each  local  fraternity  chapter  to 
present  a  signed  statement  from  its  na¬ 
tional  granting  local  autonomy  for  mem¬ 
bership  selection. 

2.  The  member  selection  vote  to  be 
no  less  than  a  simple  majority  and  no 
more  than  80  per  cent. 

3.  Each  chapter  to  submit  a  nondis- 
criminatory  pledge  by  October  1  each 
year;  BFA  to  review  the  statement  and 
member  selection  practices  of  each  fra¬ 
ternity. 

4.  Complaints  of  discrimination  made 
by  an  aggrieved  rushee  or  a  member 
within  a  chapter  to  be  directed  to  the 
BFA  chairman,  who  will  advise  the 
chapter  of  the  complaint  and  hearing 
date  at  which  the  chapter  is  to  show 
cause  why  University  recognition  and 
IFC  affiliation  should  not  be  terminated. 

On  March  3,  1968,  Dean  of  Students 
Stanton  Millet  endorsed  the  proposals, 
saying:  “It  is  now  becoming  clear  that 
the  way  must  be  found  to  preserve  the 
right  of  fraternity  men  to  select  mem¬ 
bers  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  eradicate  from 
the  selection  process  any  consideration 
that  is  based  on  race.  While  this  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  principle, 
it  must  also  be  accomplished  in  fact. 
I  believe  that  the  creative  and  realistic 
proposals  developed  by  the  Board  of 
Fraternity  Affairs  will  meet  this  goal.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  resolutions  will 
be  adopted  by  the  fraternity  system  on 
this  campus.” 


•  On  March  17,  1968,  a  special  draft¬ 
ing  committee  of  IFC  developed  and 
unanimously  endorsed  another  set  of 
recommendations,  which  have  since 
been  approved  by  the  57  fraternities  on 
campus,  and  are  now  part  of  the  IFC 
constitution.  These  provisions  require: 

1.  Each  chapter  to  present  a  signed 
statement  from  the  national  fraternity 
granting  local  autonomy  for  membership 
selection.  The  national  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  waive  to  the  Illinois  chapter 
any  provisions,  by-laws,  policies  and 
practices  which  would  restrict  member¬ 
ship  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion  or 
national  origin,  or  which  would  require 
a  specified  vote  for  pledging  and/or 
initiating  members. 

2.  Each  chapter  to  submit  annual 
nondiscriminatory  pledges  to  the  IFC 
Judicial  Committee  and  the  BFA,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  annual  statement  setting 
forth  its  positive  program  for  “elimina¬ 
tion  of  discriminatory  practices.” 

3.  The  IFC  Judicial  Committee  and/ 
or  BFA  to  review  annual  statements  and 
receive  complaints  of  alleged  discrim¬ 
ination  made  by  an  aggrieved  rushee  or 
fraternity  member,  conduct  a  hearing, 
institute  rehabilitative  programs  where 
necessary,  and,  if  such  action  is  indi¬ 
cated,  recommend  suspension  or  revoca¬ 
tion  of  chapter  recognition. 

-  On  March  12,  1968,  the  Board  of 
Panhellenic  Affairs  sent  to  the  dean  of 
students  recommendations  which  are 
now  University  policy.  In  his  approval. 
Dean  Millet  promised  to  establish  within 
a  few  weeks  a  specific  plan  and  time¬ 
table  for  implementation.  The  policy 
provides  for: 

1.  An  annual  statement  of  practice 
from  each  sorority  chapter  president. 

2.  Use  of  alumnae  recommendations 
only  as  a  contribution  toward  chapter 
evaluation  and  not  as  a  binding  require¬ 
ment  for  pledging  or  initiation. 

3.  Establishment  of  voting  procedures 
that  permit  a  woman  to  be  pledged  or 
initiated  if  75  per  cent  of  those  voting 
favor  her  selection. 

4.  Development  of  a  means  by  which 
the  BPA  may  “investigate  complaints  of 
unfair  discrimination,  conduct  hearings, 
issue  reports,  and  recommend  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  University  such  as  with¬ 
drawal  of  recognition.” 

UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT 

Stating  again  a  determination  to  do 
“everything  that  is  necessary  and  proper” 
to  increase  employment  opportunities  on 
campus  for  Negroes,  Chancellor  Jack 


Peltason  recently  said,  “We  welcome  all 
suggestions,  recognizing  that  our  experi¬ 
ence  parallels  that  of  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  have  been  doing  some  things, 
but  not  enough.  We  have  made  some 
small  gains,  but  small  gains  are  not 
enough.  The  racial  crisis  we  face  today 
demands  gains  of  gigantic  proportions.” 

In  recent  weeks,  the  chancellor  has 
been  meeting  with  various  groups  of 
concerned  persons,  and  from  the  discus¬ 
sions  have  come  a  number  of  recom¬ 
mendations.  A  report  issued  by  the 
chancellor  named  13  items  of  progress, 
including: 

1.  Monthly  lists  of  job  vacancies,  in¬ 
cluding  “learner”  programs. 

2.  Ads  about  such  jobs  to  be  placed 


in  newspapers,  including  neighborhood 
papers. 

3.  Meetings  between  North  End  resi¬ 
dents  and  University  staff,  to  combine 
efforts  in  finding  applicants  for  job 
openings. 

4.  Weekly  reports  of  employees  hired, 
broken  down  by  race. 

5.  Expansion  of  staff  with  special  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  recruiting  Negro  workers. 

6.  Development  of  apprenticeship 
programs. 

7.  Training  programs  so  that  employ¬ 
ees  will  become  eligible  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  responsibilities. 

Ending  his  progress  report  of  April 
22,  1968,  Chancellor  Peltason  said. 


“The  responsibility  of  insuring  full 
equality  in  jobs,  housing,  education,  and 
justice  under  the  law  belongs  to  all  of 
us.  There  is  no  responsibility  that  I 
take  more  seriously  or  consider  more 
important,  and  I  shoulder  this  responsi¬ 
bility  with  the  urgency,  importance,  and 
commitment  it  commands.” 
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Bike  Deadline 

October  31  is  the  deadline  for  regis¬ 
tration  of  bicycles  brought  to  campus 
so  far  this  semester.  Bikes  brought  here 
after  November  1  are  to  be  registered 
within  five  school  days. 

Register  with  the  Motor  Vehicle  Divi¬ 
sion,  101  N.  Mathews,  Urbana.  There 
is  no  fee. 

Copies  of  the  complete  “University 
Bicycle  Code”  developed  last  year  by  a 
student-staff  committee  may  be  obtained 
at  the  same  address.  The  new  code  was 
effective  September  1,  1968. 

Krannert  Center 

By  November  1,  John  Burrell,  director 
of  the  Krannert  Center  for  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts,  anticipates  having  a  skeleton 
program  of  performances  ready.  The 
center  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
January  1,  1969,  and  after  a  shakedown 
period  to  test  equipment,  acoustics,  and 
other  facilities,  it  will  open  with  a 
festival  of  performing  arts  in  mid-.\pril. 

Max  Abramovitz  designed  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  has  a  concert  hall  seating 
2,100,  a  theater  for  music  and  dance 
which  seats  985,  a  theater  for  plays 
seating  666,  a  studio  theater  for  inti¬ 
mate  and  experimental  works  seating 
150,  and  a  Greek  theater  on  the  roof. 

Mr.  Burrell  said  that  some  events  will 
be  free  —  those  University-sponsored 
events  in  which  the  artists  are  not  paid 
and  there  are  no  production  elements. 
Road  companies  will  have  set  fees,  of 
course,  and  in  the  case  of  University 
events  which  incur  production  costs,  an 
admission  fee  will  have  to  be  charged. 

The  center,  mostly  financed  by  the 
Herman  Krannerts  of  Indianapolis,  will 
be  used  as  a  training  facility  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  music,  theater,  and  dance  —  as 
well  as  being  a  cultural  center  for  the 
University  community,  Urbana  and 
Champaign,  and  the  surrounding  area. 
Mr.  Krannert  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University. 


Thwarting  Thieves 

University  security  officers  urge  each 
student  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  his 
belongings,  to  minimize  any  loss  and  in¬ 
crease  the  chance  of  recovery  in  case  of 
theft.  They  say  the  inventory  should  in¬ 
clude  a  complete  description  (color, 
size,  make,  model,  serial  number  and 
identifying  marks)  of  items  like  cam¬ 
eras,  typewriters,  and  radios.  They  also 
recommend  a  list  of  credit  cards 
with  their  numbers  and  places  to  notify, 
plus  a  record  of  documents  like  the 
driver’s  license.  Inconspicuous  marking 
of  expensive  items  of  clothing  —  initials 
stitched  on  the  under  side  of  the  collar 
or  up  a  sleeve  —  is  suggested,  as  well  as 
locking  rooms,  cars,  and  gym  lockers. 

Need  Quiet  to  Study  ? 

Does  your  roommate  play  the  radio 
too  loud?  Is  there  noise  in  the  hall  to 
the  point  of  distraction? 

If  you  find  it  necessar)'  to  study  out¬ 
side  your  place  of  residence  because  it’s 
too  noisy,  the  Office  of  .Student  Person¬ 
nel,  130  .Student  Services  Building,  has 
a  list  of  46  places  with  a  total  seating 
capacity  of  well  over  3,000.  All  are  in 
the  campus  area.  For  your  copy  of  the 
list,  just  stop  at  the  office. 


Attention,  Creative  Types! 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue, 
Student  Affairs  will  feature  a 
column  devoted  exclusively  to 
original  works  of  students  attend¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Illinois.  Any 
student  who  wants  to  submit  his 
own  short  creative  work  (poem, 
cartoon,  etc.)  for  possible  publica¬ 
tion  in  a  University  bulletin  reach¬ 
ing  all  undergraduates  is  invited 
to  send  or  bring  it  to  311  Student 
Services  Building. 


What  About  Project  500? 

Students  who  were  here  last  year  will 
notice  that  the  University  has  made 
some  real  progress  in  increasing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  black  students  on  campus. 
Last  year  blacks  formed  only  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  student  population,  while 
the  state’s  population  is  about  eleven 
per  cent  black. 

Largely  responsible  for  the  increase 
is  the  .Special  Education  Opportunities 
Program,  more  familiarly  known  as 
Project  500.  Last  spring,  soon  after 
Martin  Luther  King’s  assassination. 
Chancellor  Peltason  committed  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  a  special  program  for  educa¬ 
tionally  disadvantaged  students.  Because 
of  inferior  grade  and  high  schools  in 
many  ghetto  areas,  “educationally  dis¬ 
advantaged”  spelled  “Negro”  in  most 
cases. 

In  the  spring  no  one  knew  how  many 
black  students  could  be  persuaded  to 
try  the  University  of  Illinois,  with  its 
reputation  of  being  academically  very 
tough  and  having  few  other  black  stu¬ 
dents.  During  the  summer  a  number  of 
people  of  the  University  community 
worked  long  and  hard  to  try  to  get  the 
project  off  the  ground  in  time  for  the 
fall  semester. 

The  fast  time  schedule  dictated  that 
everyone  be  willing  to  bypass  some  of 
the  communication  channels  and  safe¬ 
guards  usually  taken  by  a  university 
when  it  is  establishing  a  major  program 
of  this  significance. 

Communication  during  the  summer 
was  difficult.  Members  of  the  Black 
Students  Association,  who  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  recruiting,  were  out 
in  various  neighborhoods  talking  to  pro¬ 
spective  students.  Meanwhile,  back  on 
campus,  other  people  were  trying  to 
set  up  admission,  orientation,  financial, 
and  living  arrangements  for  the  students, 
without  knowing  how  many  would  be 
coming.  Clarence  Shelley,  project  direc¬ 
tor,  arrived  on  campus  July  1 — only 
two  months  after  the  project  was  initi- 


Clarence  Shelley 


ated,  but  also  only  a  little  over  two 
months  before  the  fall  semester  was  to 
begin. 

rhen,  before  the  program  was  really 
underway,  came  the  headlines  about  the 
incident  in  the  Illini  Union. 

RUMORS  FLY 

In  this  climate,  rumors  hav'e  been 
flying  around  the  campus  and  the  state. 
Student  Affairs  interviewed  Mr.  Shelley 
and  attended  meetings  to  obtain  answers 
to  some  of  the  questions  being  asked. 

Q.  Do  all  students  in  the  program  meet 
at  least  minimum  University  stan¬ 
dards  for  admission? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  applicants  who  were 
qualified  for  regular  admission 
denied  admission  in  favor  of  students 
in  this  program? 

A.  No.  This  program  is  in  addition  to 
the  regular  number  of  freshman  ad¬ 
missions. 

Q.  \Vhy  is  it  necessary  to  set  aside  ad¬ 
mission  spaces  for  such  a  program? 
A.  So  they  would  not  be  preempted  by 
students  whose  parents  make  sure 
that  they  apply  far  in  advance  and 
that  they  get  all  the  necessary'  ar¬ 
rangements  made  in  time. 

Q.  Why  500? 

A.  It  seemed  to  be  somewhere  between 
“too  many”  and  "not  enough.”  .Some 
people  cautioned  the  University  to 
go  slowly  —  that  it  would  make 
mistakes  if  it  tried  too  big  a  program 
at  first.  Others  argued  that  more 
students  were  needed  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  social  networks  could  be 
built,  v\hich,  they  said,  would  make 
the  success  rate  go  up. 

Q.  Has  the  University  had  similar  pro¬ 
grams  of  special  administrative  sup¬ 
port  and  services  before? 

A.  Yes,  one  for  foreign  students  and  one 
for  physically  handicapped  students. 


These  two  groups  also  have  unique 
problems.  The  University  attitude 
toward  them  has  been  to  try  to  help 
them  with  the  unique  problems,  but 
otherwise  not  to  set  them  off  from 
the  mainstream  of  the  campus  as 
being  “diflcrent.”  Chancellor  Pelta- 
son  urges  that  not  too  much  attention 
be  focused  on  the  500  program, 
either.  “What  we  are  interested  in,” 
he  said,  “is  the  student  himself  as 
an  individual.  By  the  way,”  he  said, 
“no  one  has  ever  come  up  to  me  and 
objected  to  our  building  special 
ramjjs  for  our  physically  handicapped 
students." 

Q.  Will  the  undergraduate  degree  be 
in  any  way  “watered  down"  for  Proj¬ 
ect  500  students? 

A.  Definitely  not.  They  will  receive 
special  help,  but  once  they  receive 
the  degree  they  will  have  earned  it 
like  everybody  else  has  earned  it. 

Q.  Are  these  students  carrying  the  same 
class  loads  as  other  students? 

A.  Yes.  The  University  has  to  be  able 
to  certify  that  they  are  taking  a  full 
load  to  qualify  for  loans  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  men,  to  qualify  for  de¬ 
ferment  from  the  draft. 

Q.  Are  there  special  classes  for  program 
students? 

A.  Some,  especially  in  rhetoric,  math, 
and  psychology,  so  special  attention 
could  be  offered.  However,  Roger 
Applebee,  associate  dean  of  LAS, 
says,  “We  were  urged  by  the  Black 
.Students  Association  to  set  up  special 
classes.  Certainly  in  no  case  v\'as  it 
intended  that  Project  500  students 
should  be  required  to  attend  the 
special  classes.” 

Q.  Are  there  any  special  tutoring  ar¬ 
rangements? 

A.  Many  students  will  go  through  the 
regular  tutoring  channels.  However, 
special  arrangements  arc  being  made 
for  students  who  need  further  tutor¬ 
ing.  Faculty  members  and  other  stu¬ 
dents  arc  volunteering  to  do  this. 

Q.  What  about  finances?  Will  students 
have  to  have  paid  employment  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  year  here? 

A.  Some  students  want  to  work.  .Some 
who  don’t  may  have  to  work.  Grant 
money  from  the  federal  programs 
has  to  be  matched.  The  maximum, 
both  grant  and  loan,  that  can  go 
to  a  student  is  just  barely  enough  to 
cover  expenses  for  an  Illinois  resi¬ 
dent,  not  enough  for  a  non-resident. 

Q.  What  did  the  students  do  during  the 


week  they  were  on  campus  for 
special  orientation? 

A.  They  took  placement  tests,  met  fac¬ 
ulty  members,  toured  the  campus, 
and  met  housing,  financial  aids,  and 
some  other  officials.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  twin  cities.  They  met 
with  Selective  Service  and  Office  of 
Student  Personnel  advisers,  the 
director  of  the  Reading  Clinic,  and 
the  student  personnel  counselling 
staff. 

Q.  Was  it  adequately  explained  to  them 
that  the  Illinois  .Street  Residence 
halls  where  they  lived  during  orienta¬ 
tion  week  were  considered  by  many 
students  to  be  the  most  desirable  on 
campus? 

A.  No,  it  was  not.  “If  we  had  it  to  do 
over  again,  I  would  hope  I  could 
show  them  exactly  where  they  would 
be  living,”  said  Mr.  .Shelley. 

Q.  Were  students  given  promises  during 
recruiting  that  the  University  could 
not  keep? 

A.  “I’m  sure  they  were  sometimes.  A 
single  RS.'\  member  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  know  all  the  ins  and  outs,  just 
as  it  is  doubtful  if  any  single  Univer¬ 
sity  authority  knows  them  all,”  said 
Mr.  Shelley.  .An  example  is  related 
by  Miriam  A.  .Shelden,  dean  of  stu¬ 
dent  personnel:  “In  the  effort  to 
take  these  students  into  the  regular 
stream  and  not  set  them  apart  in 
some  sort  of  separate  situation,  there 
were  complications,  one  of  which 
tells  the  story.  Only  persons  18  or 
older  can  sign  University  housing 
contracts.  Those  for  17-year-old  stu¬ 
dents  arc  sent  to  their  parents  for 
signature  —  as  they  were,  automat¬ 
ically,  in  the  case  of  Project  500  stu¬ 
dents.  One  mother  called,  frantic, 
because  she  did  not  have  the  money. 
Naturally,  having  received  the  con¬ 
tract,  she  assumed  she  had  to  find 
the  money,  which  was  not  true.  I 
was  able  to  reassure  her  on  the 
phone  —  but  this  is  the  sort  of  prob¬ 
lem  that  developed  constantly.” 

Q.  \Vere  most  of  the  arriving  students 
met  at  the  stations? 

A.  Yes,  when  the  arrival  time  and  place 
were  known  by  the  Office  of  Student 
Personnel. 

Q.  Has  the  LIniversity  actually  lost  any 
students  from  the  project  because  of 
the  trouble  in  the  Union?  (When 
that  story  hit  the  headlines,  there 
were  reports  that  some  Project  stu¬ 
dents,  not  themselves  involved  in  the 
episode,  were  thinking  of  leaving 
the  LIniversity.  Some  apparently 


began  to  feel  they  would  not  now  be 
comfortable  on  the  campus,  and 
some  parents  urged  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  come  home,  fearful  for 
their  safety  in  “chaotic  circum¬ 
stances.”) 

A.  “Not  that  we  know  of,”  said  Mr. 
Shelley.  “We  have  lost  some  because 
of  homesickness,  discouragement  — 
the  usual  reasons  why  some  freshmen 
go  home  early  in  their  first  semester.” 

Q.  W'hat  is  the  survival  rate  here  of 
freshmen  other  than  Project  500 
participants? 

.A.  At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  last 
year,  1109  of  the  5782  freshmen  reg¬ 
istrants  went  on  probation,  and  159 
were  dropped.  This  means  that 
nearly  22  per  cent  were  in  academic 
trouble  during  their  first  semester. 

Q.  What  of  the  future  of  the  program? 
A.  Chancellor  Peltason  urges,  “Let's  get 
the  program  out  of  the  headlines 
and  into  the  classroom.”  Phe  neces¬ 
sity  for  all  to  help  work  out  prob¬ 
lems  accompanying  this  first  effort 
should  insure  better  communication 
among  all  concerned.  Next  year’s 
500  entering  students  should  profit 
from  the  experiences  of  this  year’s 
pioneering  group.  Other  schools  will 
be  watching  the  program,  which,  as 
Harris  Wofford  said  at  the  convoca¬ 
tion  September  15,  places  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  “in  the  forefront” 
of  American  education.  He  said  his 
own  school  —  the  State  University 
of  New  York  College  at  Old  West- 
bury,  the  experimental  college  of  the 
state  system,  of  which  he  is  president 
—  would  be  starting  its  own  pro¬ 
gram  next  year. 

Q.  What  can  other  students  do  to  help? 
A.  “I  would  appreciate  a  phone  call  or 
visit  from  any  student  who  wishes  to 
help  directly  with  the  program,” 
said  Mr.  Shelley.  He  said  new  ways 
students  could  help  come  to  his 
attention  day  by  day  as  the  program 
continues. 

Students  Form  Film  Group 

Students  who  run  the  new  Cinema 
Guild  plan  week-long  festivals  of  film 
classics.  October’s  features  are  included 
in  the  “Cultural  Calendar”  in  this  issue. 
November  will  have  a  series  of 
“mummy”  films.  Alfred  Hitchcock’s 
less-known  works  will  appear  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  January  will  offer  Bela  Lugosi 
films.  For  more  information  call  Mitch 
Brown,  .359-3181,  or  Nate  Kohn,  352- 
0356. 


Faculty  Senate  Endorses 
Rights  and  Freedoms  Policy 

At  its  meeting  June  3,  1968,  the 
Faculty  Senate  endorsed  as  a  policy 
guideline  the  Joint  .Statement  on  Rights 
and  Freedoms  of  Students  with  com¬ 
ments  b)  the  Senate  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
to  Revise  the  .Statutes  and  Rules  on  Stu¬ 
dents  and  Student  Organizations.  Copies 
of  the  “Campus  Report”  with  the  com¬ 
plete  statement  have  been  sent  to  Stu¬ 
dent  .Senators  and  house  governments. 
.\ny  student  who  wants  a  copy  may  ob¬ 
tain  one  in  Room  311,  .Student  Services 
Building. 

Afro-American  Conference 

Historians  from  around  the  country 
will  convene  the  third  annual  conference 
on  Afro-American  history  November  7 
and  8.  The  history  department  will 
sponsor  the  meeting.  Historical  per¬ 
spectives  will  be  presented  on  the 
NAACP,  white  attitudes  toward  blacks 
in  northern  cities,  teaching  the  Afro- 
American  culture,  anti-Negro  attitudes 
during  Civil  War  times,  and  European 
attitudes  toward  Ethiopians  from  1850- 
1900. 

Pom-Pom  Squad 

.Several  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
coeds  are  starting  a  “pom-pom  sejuad” 
to  perform  at  football  and  basketball 
games.  The  group  will  debut  at  the 
Homecoming  game  October  26.  Susan 
.Stratton,  junior,  and  Mary  Ann  Drysch, 
sophomore,  are  co-captains  for  1968-69. 
Becky  Sams,  sophomore,  is  secretary. 

As  I  See  It 

By  Jim  Kornibe,  Student  President 

This  year  the  University  of  Illinois 
must  become  an  academic  community  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word  —  that  is,  a 
community  in  which  individuals  truly 
communicate.  Only  then  can  educa¬ 
tional  reform  be  accomplished,  free 
speech  issues  be  resolved,  and  social 
change  be  effected.  All  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  largely  symptoms  of  a  more 
basic  breakdown  in  communication. 

There  is  no  sense  of  community;  the 
urban  dilemma  in  its  various  forms  is 
duplicated  on  today’s  college  campus. 
Individuals  have  assumed  —  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  community,  as  in  society  at  large 
—  a  schizophrenic  form  of  role-playing 
which  inhibits  true  communication. 

In  our  big  cities,  the  individual  goes 
downtown  to  work,  but  when  five 


o’clock  comes  he  heads  back  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  He  assumes  two  roles  and  becomes 
two  people.  Downtown  is  work;  suburb 
is  family  and  social  life.  There  is  no  di¬ 
alogue  and  no  fusion  of  the  two  worlds. 

The  college  administrator  leaves  his 
role  as  family  man,  comes  to  the  cam¬ 
pus,  and  issues  his  statement  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  problem  from  his  position  (or  role) 
as,  say,  dean  of  students.  The  student 
with  whom  he  tries  to  communicate  is 
also  asked  to  play  two  roles.  The  same 
student  who  thinks  for  himself  and  ex¬ 
presses  himself  freely  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  bars  is  asked  to  accept  in  silence 
the  administrative  decree. 

In  the  classroom,  he  is  asked  to  learn 
by  memorization  and  not  by  thinking  for 
himself.  He  comes  to  look  upon  the 
classroom  as  “downtown  work”  and 
seeks  only  to  escape  into  his  “suburban” 
residence  hall  or  fraternity. 

The  student  today  wants  communica¬ 
tion  with  administrators  as  human  be¬ 
ings.  I  want  to  know  what  the  dean  of 
students  thinks  as  a  man,  not  as  the  dean 
of  students. 

What  we  need  is  a  change  in  life 
styles,  so  that  people  can  be  the  same 
whatever  the  environment.  We  need 
honesty  as  people.  I  see  now  only  hon¬ 
esty  in  the  roles  played.  Real  communi¬ 
cation  is  needed  to  provide  for  necessary 
change,  but  role  communication  is  no 
com  munication. 

Now'  I  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
“rhetoric  of  change”  and  the  obvious 
breakdow'ii  of  communication  between 
students  and  administrators  concerning 
the  meaning  of  that  w'ord. 

This  year  has  been  started  in  many 
ways.  .Some  members  of  Project  500 
met  in  protest  and  w'cre  arrested.  A 
student  convocation  on  the  quad  in¬ 
cluded  informal  discussions  in  a  relaxed, 
outdoor  atmosphere,  and  there  students 
discussed  reform  and  change  in  the 
same  relaxed  manner.  At  the  University 
convocation,  administrators  also  talked 
of  change,  but  employed  the  same  tired 
rhetoric  and  robes,  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  years  past.  Clearly  they  have  no  idea 
of  what  change  means. 

I  see  The  Administration  as  being 
totally  defensiv'e.  That  is,  it  seems  that 
their  idea  of  change  is  to  run  from  one 
crisis  situation  to  another,  patching  up 
the  holes.  They  take  no  initiative  but 
engage  in  profound  maintenance  which 
keeps  the  ship  from  falling  apart  but 
does  not  change  the  ship  altogether. 
Once  again  communication  is  inhibited 
because  the  rhetoric  of  the  administrator 
and  the  rhetoric  of  the  student  holds 
such  different  meanings  for  the  word 
“change.” 


Students  will  be  actively  seeking  many 
changes  this  fall.  The  events  of  last 
summer’s  political  convention  have  frus¬ 
trated  young  people  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Leaders  will  change  on 
the  national  level,  but  I  hold  no  hope 
for  basic  policy  changes.  Eugene  Mc¬ 
Carthy  has  advised  the  young  to  work 
on  the  local  level  for  their  ideals.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  political  events,  the 
administration  can  expect  student  ener¬ 
gies  to  be  directed  toward  campus  issues 
this  fall.  The  student  feels  ridiculous  at 
this  time,  because  he  has  found  himself 
powerless  to  fundamentally  change 
things. 

There  will  be  a  shake-up  on  many 
campuses  this  fall,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  one  take  place  here.  However,  I 
would  not  like  to  see  the  University  of 
Illinois  become  another  Columbia. 

Direct  attack  is  not  going  to  work.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  a  communciations 
shake-up  and  establishment  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  community  which  truly  communi¬ 
cates.  Direct  confrontation  accomplishes 
very  little. 

Education  reform  should  have  highest 
priority  this  year.  In  the  Armory  at 
registration  time  the  student  is  put 
through  something  very  similar  to  the 
mazes  used  in  psychology  experiments, 
in  which  the  mouse  that  learns  the  maze 
is  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  cheese  at 
the  end.  The  University  has  become  a 
mental  maze  in  which  the  student  learns 
to  make  the  grade  in  order  to  get  his 
piece  of  cheese  —  his  diploma  —  at  the 
end. 

The  classroom  is  not  the  exciting  and 
creative  enterprise  in  which  a  student 
learns  to  think  for  himself.  All  too  often 
classes  are  viewed  as  drudgery  from 
which  one  seeks  the  quickest  escape 
back  into  his  residential  environment. 

But  education  reform  cannot  come 
from  the  top.  It  must  begin  at  the  de¬ 
partment  level,  for  the  administration 
does  not  know  the  special  needs  of  each 
department  —  and  the  English  depart¬ 
ment,  say,  does  not  know  the  special 
needs  of  an  engineering  department.  As 
the  whole  academic  environment  moves 
toward  specialization  within,  yet  another 
breakdown  in  communications  has  been 
created.  I  would  like  to  see  once  again 
better  communication  among  the  various 
departments. 

Education  reform  could  make  the  ed¬ 
ucational  institution  more  relevant  to 
the  pressing  human  needs  of  our  society. 
Robert  Kennedy  asked  what  part  the 
university  has  played  in  the  major  crises 
of  our  country:  racism,  war,  increased 
mechanization,  unemployment,  poverty. 

The  role  of  education  has  been  too 


small.  Project  500  is  a  beginning,  but 
why  didn’t  the  University  start  it  some 
years  ago?  ^Vhy  didn’t  it  lead  rather 
than  react? 

The  free  speech  issue  may  explode 
again  this  fall.  Even  though  the  Cla- 
baugh  Act  has  been  ruled  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  I  understand  the  Lhiiversity  reg¬ 
ulation  on  speakers  and  organizations 
has  not  been  changed.  A  screening  com¬ 
mittee  to  clear  visiting  speakers  still  ex¬ 
ists.  This  arm  of  the  bureaucracy  could 
be  easily  chopped  off.  Its  existence  con¬ 
stitutes  prior  censorship,  and  I  see  no 
need  or  justification  for  it. 

The  room  visitation  bill  drafted  by 
Student  .Senate  has  been  approved. 
However,  the  Lhiiversity  claims  it  needs 
a  semester  to  properly  implement  the 
change.  I  see  no  reason  v\hy  this  cannot 
be  started  right  away.  Student  Senate 
will  bring  the  matter  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  discussion  soon. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  student  simply  must  have  more  con¬ 
trol  within  the  university  he  attends. 
The  administration  cannot  decide  for 
the  student  what  is  intellectually,  so¬ 
cially,  and  culturally  desirable.  We  must 
establish  a  meaningful  dialogue  so  that 
real  communication  can  take  place.  The 
student  must  be  allowed  to  think  for 
himself  and  have  control  over  his  own 
life. 

New  Staff  Members 
Join  Division 

Stanley  R.  Levy,  new  associate  dean 
of  students,  came  to  Illinois  from 
Cornell,  where  he  was  also  associate 
dean.  He  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 
110  Student  Services  Building 

Dean  Daniel  J.  Perrino,  who  was 
director  of  music  extension  until  this 
fall,  heads  up  the  Student  Programs  and 
Services  staff.  .4  primary  function  of 
this  office  is  to  help  make  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  cultural  resources  of  the  cam¬ 
pus,  including  short-term  visitors,  readily 
available  to  students.  Gerald  Mager,  a 
Ph.D.  candidate  in  history,  coordinates 
the  proposed  intellectual  and  cultural 
programs  —  such  as  “faculty  associates” 
for  informal  sessions  with  small  student 
groups,  a  freshman  seminar,  teach-ins, 
debates  on  vital  issues,  and  current 
events  panels. 

Helping  him  with  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  affairs  programs  will  be 
several  other  students.  .41  Ferreira,  an 
Illinois  graduate  who  majored  in  En¬ 


glish,  has  spent  the  last  two  years  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School.  He  is  now  here  on 
a  one-year  internship.  He  will  promote 
small  group  seminars  and  serve  as 
liaison  between  the  University  and 
religious  foundations. 

Terry  Moore  is  a  graduate  student  in 
theater.  He  will  work  in  the  arts  area, 
and  is  interested  in  promoting  “mobile” 
(street)  theater.  Chuck  Curran  and 
Jim  Eversole,  both  seniors,  will  help 
with  the  programs  —  Mr.  Curran  mainly 
with  the  faculty  associates,  and  Mr. 
Eversole  with  the  more  politically 
oriented  programs  of  the  housing  groups, 
especially  the  residence  halls. 

The  Student  Programs  and  Services 
office  also  provides  advisers  for  student 
governing  bodies.  New  this  year  are 
assistant  deans  Jane  Stevens,  adviser  for 
independent  women,  and  .4ngela  Hewett, 
adviser  for  sorority  women.  Miss 
.Stevens,  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
came  to  the  campus  from  Cornell, 
where  she  received  a  master’s  degree  in 
education  and  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration.  Mrs.  Hewett  came  from 
the  University  of  Utah,  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  master’s  degree  in  education. 

Also  new  on  the  staff,  although  not 
new  on  the  campus,  is  Kenny  Allen, 
research  assistant  in  programing  and 
community  relations.  He  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  political  sci¬ 
ence  here  in  August.  While  an  under¬ 
graduate,  he  was  president  of  VIP. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL 

130  Student  Services  Building 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dean  Miriam 
A.  Shelden,  this  staff  offers  aid  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  individual  student. 

New  this  year  are:  Paul  S.  Riegel, 
associate  dean  for  orientation  and  gen¬ 
eral  advising;  Robert  Brown,  assistant 
dean  for  .Selective  Service  information. 
Peace  Corps,  Vista,  and  veterans  affairs; 
Clarence  .Shelley,  assistant  dean  and 
assistant  to  the  chancellor,  director  of 
Project  500;  John  Sullivan,  assistant 
dean,  and  counselor  for  Project  500; 
and  Elouise  ^V’orthy,  assistant  to  the 
dean,  and  executive  secretary  for  the 
Mothers  Association. 

Dr.  Riegel  came  to  Illinois  from 
Bloomsburg  State  College,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  dean  of  students  for  three 
years.  Mr.  Brown,  a  veteran  of  20  years 
service  in  the  Marine  Corps,  came  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  educa¬ 
tion  section.  Mr.  .Shelley  came  from 
Detroit,  where  he  worked  with  college- 
potential  students  from  inner-city  high 
schools  and  counseled  students  in  the 
special  opportunities  program  at  Wayne 


State  University.  Mrs.  Worthy,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Chainpaign-Urbana  since  1959, 
is  the  widow  of  a  former  University  staff 
member. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AIDS 
707  South  Sixth  Street 

Hugh  M.  Satterlee  came  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  direct  this 
new  department,  which  brings  together 
student  loans,  employment,  and  under¬ 
graduate  scholarships.  At  the  USOE  he 
was  chief  of  the  Educational  Talent 
Search  Program. 

Anthony  Engels  remains  director  of 
student  loans;  John  Griffin  continues  as 
director  of  student  employment;  and 
Edward  Sanford  is  director  of  under¬ 
graduate  scholarships. 

From  My  Viewpoint 

By  Stanton  Millet,  Dean  of  Students 

In  another  column  in  this  issue,  your 
student  body  president,  Jim  Kornibc, 
speaks  of  the  need  for  us  to  make  our¬ 
selves  into  “an  academic  community  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word  —  that  is,  a 
community  in  which  individuals  truly 
communicate.”  He  puts  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  problem,  I  think,  when 
he  says  that  you  feel  “ridiculous”  be¬ 
cause  you  find  yourselves  “powerless  to 
fundamentally  change  things,”  and  when 
he  speaks  of  the  two  “rhetorics  of 
change.” 

His  analysis  deserves  to  be  empha¬ 
sized,  underlined,  mulled  over,  and  ex¬ 
panded.  The  problems  he  cites  are 
crucial  to  the  life  of  the  University,  par¬ 
ticularly  right  now. 

Project  500  is  the  most  important 
single  program  on  the  campus  today.  It 
is  the  one  program  that  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  weld  our  campus  together  into  the 
kind  of  community  we  seek  to  establish. 
Yet  the  program  is  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  in  jeopardy  precisely  because  of 
a  gross  failure  of  communication  —  a 
disparity  between  two  fundamentally 
different  sets  of  assumptions  about 
change,  about  the  nature  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  its  students,  and  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  university  governance.  But  it  is 
not,  I  think,  a  conflict  between  students 
and  administrators,  as  Mr.  Kornibe  sug¬ 
gests,  so  much  as  it  is  a  more  pervasive 
conflict  between  students  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  with  the  administration  buf¬ 
feted  back  and  forth  by  the  opposing 
sides. 

In  fact,  next  to  the  questions  of  race 
relations  and  the  chaos  of  our  cities,  the 
hostility  between  young  adults  and  your 
parents’  generation  may  very  well  be  the 


most  serious  problem  facing  us.  The 
university  campus,  which  mirrors  so 
much  that  is  in  society  at  large,  mirrors 
this  as  well.  It  will  be  worth  our  while 
to  study  the  phenomenon  with  some 
care. 

In  the  first  place,  you  need  to  realize 
that  your  parents,  and  the  legislators 
who  attempt  to  represent  their  views  and 
fears,  do  not  find  life  any  more  simple 
than  you  do.  They  are  as  baffled  as  you 
by  the  forces  that  seem  to  be  sweeping 
us  all  along.  They  feel  as  “ridiculous” 
as  you,  as  confused,  and  as  powerless. 

The  culture  in  which  they  matured  — 
in  the  years  before  you  were  born  — 
provided  them  with  a  set  of  symbols  to 
which  they  have  given  deep,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  unconscious,  allegiance.  Were  their 
commitment  conscious,  they  would  be 
better  able  to  di.scuss  it  with  you. 

The  great  symbols  that  have  moved 
them  —  and  that  your  generation  seems 
to  be  questioning  savagely  —  are  the 
courts,  the  church,  the  corporations,  and 
the  military. 

You  cannot  expect  a  generation 
brought  up  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
one’s  duty  to  die  for  his  country  to  easily 
understand  when  you  burn  your  draft 
card  and  emigrate  to  Canada;  or  a  gen¬ 
eration  who  spoke  of  “dope  fiends”  to 
understand  your  call  to  legalize  pot;  or  a 
generation  that  came  through  the  great 
depression  and  spoke  in  awed  tones  of 
“ten-thousand-dollar-a-year  men”  to  un¬ 
derstand  your  cavalier  attitude  toward 
affluence  and  the  usual  symbols  of 
success. 

Just  as  you  fail  to  distinguish  one 
member  of  “the  general  public”  from 
another,  so  they  fail  to  see  distinctions 
among  college  students.  They  hold  you 
—  and  me  —  responsible  for  every  dis¬ 
ruption  committed  on  every  campus 


throughout  the  nation.  Nor  is  it  only 
violent  confrontations  that  concern 
them.  In  a  recent  national  survey,  75 
per  cent  of  those  polled  could  not  dis¬ 
criminate  between  violent  disruption 
and  legitimate  dissent. 

It  is  imperative  that  you  be  able  to 
do  so.  The  idea  of  order  inherent  in 
your  parents’  attitude  and  the  “rhetoric 
of  change”  adopted  by  spokesmen  of 
your  generation  are  smashing  together 
in  a  series  of  futile  confrontations  over 
such  issues  as  the  draft,  visiting  speakers, 
recognition  of  student  organizations, 
social  regulations,  and  the  processes  of 
university  discipline.  The  University 
comes  under  attack  for  permitting  an¬ 
archy  every  time  a  “controversial” 
speaker  appears  on  campus,  every  time 
a  few  students  demonstrate  —  however 
peacefully,  and  every  time  we  change 
the  rules  so  you  can  have  more  freedom 
in  governing  your  own  lives. 

Certainly  I  do  not  ask  that  you  quit 
demonstrating  peacefully  or  quit  inviting 
speakers  or  quit  proposing  rule  and 
policy  changes.  Eearful  subservience  in 
the  face  of  criticism  is  not  a  character¬ 
istic  of  free  men  in  the  kind  of  academic 
community  we  envision. 

But  what  I  do  ask  is  that  you  be 
sure  you  know  the  difference  between 
dissent  and  disruption.  Together  we  can 
defend  the  former;  we  can  do  nothing 
about  the  latter  but  see  to  it  that 
those  responsible  are  disciplined. 

In  all  of  this.  Chancellor  Peltason’s 
statement  of  campus  policy  is  a  good 
rule  of  thumb.  It  is  also  a  pledge  of 
understanding  and  support:  “The  policy 
on  this  campus  is  clear  and  has  been 
endorsed  and  supported  by  both  the 
Eaculty  Senate  and  campus  administra¬ 
tors.  Students  are  free  to  engage  in 
peaceful  protest  but  if  they  carry  their 
protest  to  the  point  of  interference  with 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  they  will  be  subject  to  discipline 
through  our  regular  disciplinary  pro¬ 
cedures.” 

Think  about  it.  In  all  candor,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  continuance  of  the  500 
Project  and  even  the  freedom  of  the 
University  itself  are  at  stake. 

Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  next 
month.  Watch  the  DaUy  Illini  for  de¬ 
tails  as  to  time  and  place,  topic  or 
program,  and  for  any  changes. 

OCTOBER 

13.  Cinema  International.  8  p.m.  Audi¬ 
torium.  “Codine”  (Rumania).  50(f. 


16.  Film  Society  ($5  series,  no  singles). 
8  p.m.,  Auditorium.  “Bad  Boys” 
(Japan).  Delinquent  tries  to  ad¬ 
just. 

16.  lUSA.  Dr.  Spock. 

16-19.  University  Theatre.  8  p.m.,  Lin¬ 
coln  hlall  Theatre.  “Summertree,” 
by  Ron  Cowen. 

16-20.  Plays  of  black  consciousness.  The 
Depot,  8  p.m.  (also  at  10  p.m.  18th 
and  19th),  $1.  Original  plays 

written,  directed,  and  produced  by 
blacks.  Mostly  black  cast.  “Clara’s 
Ole  Man,”  by  Ed  Bullins  and  “Take 
Care  of  Business,”  by  Marvin  X. 
Joe  Fobbs  directs. 

18.  Faculty  Forum.  12:35  p.m.,  YMCA. 
Saul  Pett,  “The  Press  and  the  Presi¬ 
dency.” 

18-19.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m.. 
Auditorium.  “Our  Man  Flint.”  50^. 

19.  Star  Course.  Roger  Williams. 

20.  Cinema  International.  8  p.m.  Audi¬ 
torium.  “Up  to  Flis  Ears”  (France). 
50^. 

22.  Star  Course.  The  Concentus  Mus- 
icus  of  Vienna. 

23.  Russian  Club  film.  Auditorium, 
evening. 

23.  “Dead  Birds,”  a  movie  about  a 
primitive  people  in  New  Guinea. 
7  p.m.,  228  Natural  History  Build- 
ing. 

24.  GSA.  Pierre  Salinger. 

25.  Faculty  Forum.  12:35  p.m.,  YMCA. 
Norton  Long,  “The  Escalation  of 
Violence.” 

25-26.  Homecoming.  Stunt  Show.  As¬ 
sembly  Hall,  evening. 

25-26.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m.. 
Auditorium.  “Gambit.”  50^*. 

27.  Cinema  International.  8  p.m.  Audi¬ 
torium.  “The  Gospel  According  to 
St.  Matthew”  (Italy).  500. 


28.  GSA  and  BSA.  Julian  Bond.  As¬ 
sembly  Hall. 

28.  Champaign  County  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety,  Auditorium,  evening. 

28-31.  Cinema  Guild.  Special  showing 
of  four  films  by  Donald  Siegel, 
director  of  “Madigan.”  Siegel  has 
been  hailed  by  French  intellectuals 
as  one  of  the  finest  “action”  direc¬ 
tors.  $1  at  door. 

29.  Star  Course.  Bavarian  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

30.  Star  Course.  Anton  Hesler. 

30.  Film  .Society  (subscription  only). 

8  p.m.,  Auditorium.  “Italiano- 

Brava  Gcnte”  ( Italy-Russia) .  Anti¬ 
war  film.  De  Santis  directs. 

31.  “Man  of  La  Mancha.”  Assembly 
Hall. 

NOVEMBER 

1.  Faculty  Forum.  12:35  p.m.,  YMCA. 
Harry  Skornia,  “Unexpected  Impli¬ 
cations  of  the  TV  Age.” 

1-2.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
Auditorium.  “Fahrenheit  451.”  500. 

1-2.  Modern  dance  program.  The  De¬ 
pot.  “Woodstar  1 1,”  directed  by 
Norma  Marder. 

3.  Cinema  International.  8  p.m..  Audi¬ 
torium.  “To  Be  a  Crook.”  (France). 
500. 

4.  lUSA.  Everett  Dirksen. 

6.  Star  Course.  French  play. 

6-8.  Cinema  Guild.  Sergio  Leone’s  “A 
Fistful  of  Dollars.”  $1  at  door. 

8.  Faculty  Forum.  12:35  p.m.,  YMCA. 
Theodore  Peterson,  “Commercial 
Control  of  the  Mass  Media.” 

8-9.  lUSA  movies.  6:30  and  9:30  p.m. 
Auditorium,  “Those  Magnificent 
Men  in  Their  Flying  Machines.” 
500. 


10.  Cinema  International.  8  p.m..  Audi¬ 
torium.  “Phaedra”  (Greece).  500. 
11-14.  Cinema  Guild.  Mummy  films. 

13.  “Fiddler  on  the  Roof.”  Assembly 
Hall. 

15.  Faculty  Forum.  12:35  p.m.,  YMCA. 
John  Chancellor,  “TV  and  the 
Making  of  a  President.” 

15-16.  University  Theatre  Dad’s  Day 
performance.  8  p.m.,  Lincoln  Hall 
Theatre. 

15-16.  Dad’s  Day  Revue.  Auditorium, 
evening. 

15-16.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m., 
112  Gregory  Hall.  “The  Sandpiper.” 
500. 

??.  The  Depot.  “The  Man  Who  Went 
Out,”  a  play  by  Polish  poet  Tadeusz 
Rozewicz. 

Alumni  Announce  Cruises 

The  Alumni  Association  wants  to  re¬ 
mind  students  that  they  are  eligible  for 
group  tours  sponsored  by  the  alumni. 
They  plan  three  tours  after  the  first  of 
the  year:  Caribbean  Cruise,  January 
15-28;  Mexican  Tour,  March  1-17;  and 
Golf  Tour,  April  14-May  5.  Details  are 
available  from  the  Association,  227 
mini  Union. 
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Brown  Knows  About  Draft 

Students  seeking  Selective  Service  in¬ 
formation  should  contact  Robert  G. 
Brown,  assistant  dean  of  student  person¬ 
nel,  Room  130,  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing.  Besides  draft  counseling,  he  also 
handles  Peace  Corps,  veteran,  and 
VISTA  inquiries. 

A  retired  Marine  lieutenant  colonel, 
Mr.  Brown  maintains  “close  liaison  with 
national  and  state  headquarters  in  order 
to  keep  up  to  date  in  my  counseling.  I 
also  keep  abreast  of  all  pending  draft 
legislation.” 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  law  as  it  applies  to  under¬ 
graduates.  “The  undergrad  will  receive 
a  student  deferment  (2-S  classification) 
as  long  as  he  is  making  ‘reasonable  prog¬ 
ress’  toward  his  degree  —  that  is,  25 
per  cent  of  his  course  work  per  year  in  a 
curriculum  requiring  four  years  for  a 
degree.” 

The  impact  of  last  year’s  draft  law  on 
graduate  students  at  the  U.  of  I.  will  not 
be  known  until  graduate  enrollment  fig¬ 
ures  can  be  analysed.  It  is  known  that 
graduate  enrollment  is  up  ten  per  cent 
nationally.  “This  is  probably  due  to  the 
recent  low  draft  calls —  12,000  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  13,000  in  October,  and  10,000  in 
November.  The  September  call  was  the 
lowest  since  December  of  1967.” 

Mr.  Brown  reminds  the  student  not  to 
forget  to  exercise  his  right  of  appeal 
upon  reclassification.  “Your  first  appeal 
is  for  a  personal  appearance  before  your 
local  board,  which  you  must  request  in 
writing  within  30  days  after  notice  of 
reclassification.  If  your  appeal  is  de¬ 
nied  by  the  local  board,  you  then  have 
another  30  days  in  which  to  appeal  in 
writing  to  your  state  Selective  Service 
Appeal  Board,  which  bases  its  decision 
entirely  on  the  contents  of  the  personal 
data  folder  on  file  with  the  local  board. 
For  this  reason  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep 
a  carbon  copy  of  all  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  your  local  board  and  yourself.” 


Flu  Shots 

Flu  shots  are  free  of  charge  to  all 
students  and  employees,  at  the  University 
Health  Service.  Clinic  hours  are  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  8:45  to  11:45  a.m. 
and  1:00  to  4:30  p.in.  No  appointment 
is  necessary. 

Peace  Corps  Coining 

Peace  Corps  recruiters  will  be  here 
November  18-22,  in  the  South  Foyer  of 
the  Union.  They  will  be  available  for 
group  discussions  on  life  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  Contact  Robert  G.  Brown,  Stu¬ 
dent  Personnel  Office,  333-0058,  to 
schedule  time  with  one  of  the  volunteers. 

mini  Union  Serves 
Thanksgiving  Dinner 

Fhose  staying  on  campus  during  the 
Thanksgiving  break  will  be  able  to  have 
the  traditional  turkey  with  all  trimmings 
in  the  Union  cafeteria.  Time:  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  noon  to  2  p.m.  Price:  $2.25  for 
adults,  $1  for  children  under  12. 

Book  Fair 

Over  50  publishers  will  present  their 
newest  paperbacks  at  a  book  fair  in  the 
mini  Union  on  December  4.  Fair  visi¬ 
tors  will  be  able  to  register  for  $25 
worth  of  free  paperbacks  and  a  complete 
set  of  hardbound  books.  Time:  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Place:  Illini  Rooms. 

Medics  to  Visit 

Students  may  schedule  interv'iews  with 
representatives  of  the  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine  by  signing  an  appointment  sheet  in 
Room  294  Lincoln  Flail.  The  medical 
people  will  come  to  campus  from  the 
Chicago  Medical  Center  December  5. 

LAS  intends  for  such  visits  to  become 
annual  affairs,  and  the  office  is  also  try¬ 
ing  to  arrange  similar  services  for  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  dentistry. 


'--"RtTom  Visitation  Plans 

A  committee  of  housing  group  presi¬ 
dents  and  their  advisers  is  working  on 
plans  for  implementing  room  visitation. 
The  group  has  established  a  timetable 
for  itself  which  calls  for  submitting  all 
plans  —  from  both  housing  groups  and 
individual  houses  —  to  Chancellor  Pelta- 
son  by  December  6.  The  group  is  aim¬ 
ing  for  second  semester  implementation. 

Dean  Millet  approved  the  proposal  in 
principle,  including  major  guidelines,  the 
first  day  of  classes  this  fall,  but  this  is 
subject  to  final  review  and  decision  by 
the  chancellor. 

According  to  Tom  Schwertfeger,  MIA 
president  who  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  timetable  established 
November  1 1  as  the  date  when  orienta¬ 
tion  of  house  presidents  on  individual 
house  plans  begins.  Meanwhile,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  concerned  with  seeing  that  all 
plans  fall  within  the  guidelines  —  and 
that  procedures  are  set  up  which  will  in¬ 
sure  such  things  as  a  secret  ballot  in 
each  housing  unit,  judicial  proceedings 
in  cases  of  violation  of  visitation  rules, 
and  a  proper  evaluation  procedure.  (The 
approved  proposal  is  to  institute  visita¬ 
tion  on  a  trial  basis  only,  with  continu¬ 
ance  possible  only  after  careful  evalu¬ 
ation.  ) 

PUBLIC  REACTION 

Illinois  residents  have  been  writing  to 
University  officials  about  the  matter 
ever  since  Dean  Millet’s  approval  was 
announced.  While  the  majority  write  to 
oppose  the  action,  a  few  express  ap¬ 
proval.  One  alumnus  of  1926  said  it  was 
“about  time.” 

Correspondents  write  in  their  capacities 
as  “parents,”  “taxpayers,”  “Christian 
leaders,”  or  simply  “concerned  individ¬ 
uals.”  Contents  of  the  letters  range  from 
emotional  statements  on  morality  to 
well-reasoned  arguments  on  invasion  of 
privacy. 

The  administration  has  answered  let¬ 
ters  by  expressing  faith  in  the  ability  of 


students  to  govern  themselves,  and  stress¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  a  person  who  opposes 
visitation  in  his  unit  of  the  University 
residence  halls  will  be  able  to  move  to 
one  that  does  not  have  it. 

GUIDELINES 

Over-all  guidelines  established  in  the 
original  proposal,  \shich  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  individual  plan,  are: 

1.  Details  of  each  living  unit  plan, 
together  with  any  subsequent  revisions 
or  modifications,  must  be  approved  by 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  residents, 
voting  in  secret  ballot,  and  must  also  be 
approved  by  the  student  housing  group 
government  acting  with  the  advice  of  its 
dean. 

2.  Each  plan  tnust  require  that  each 
guest  be  escorted  to  and  from  the  lobby 
area  by  the  resident  host. 

3.  Each  unit  must  arrange  to  notify  a 
suitable  authority  (such  as  the  counselor, 
head  resident,  or  house  director)  within 
the  unit  of  the  details  of  the  plan. 

4.  Hours  in  which  visiting  is  permit¬ 

ted  must  be  within  the  following  time 
limits:  noon  to  midnight  Sunday 

through  Thursday,  and  noon  to  1:00 
a.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

5.  Each  unit  must  establish  a  means 
for  an  appropriate  authority  to  notify 
residents  and  guests  at  the  end  of  visiting 
hours. 

6.  Residents  receiving  guests  in  their 
rooms  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
behavior  of  their  guests.  Instances  of 
alleged  misconduct  will  be  referred  to 
the  housing  group  judicial  board  and, 
when  warranted,  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Faculty  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Discipline. 

SPEAKER’S  PROGRAM 

The  Office  of  Student  Programs  and 
Services  in  cooperation  with  the  Alumni 
Association  has  organized  a  Student- 
Facidty  .Speakers  Pnircau.  Small  groups 
of  students,  with  one  or  two  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  will  talk  in  communities  around 
the  state,  speaking  on  the  basic  issues  of 
campus  fife  here  and  elsewhere.  One  of 
the  topics  they  will  include  in  their  first 
programs  will  be  visitation. 

VIP  Grows;  Needs  Help 

Begun  in  .September  of  1965,  Volun¬ 
teer  mini  Projects  continues  to  grow  in 
membership  and  service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  “We  are  now'  having  a  drive  to  re¬ 
cruit  volunteers  and  solicit  money  to  fi¬ 
nance  an  ambitious  program  for  the  fall,” 
said  Mary  Rachel  Alexander,  senior  in 
anthropology  and  V'lP  president. 


As  I  See  It 

By  Mike  Cooper 

Executive  Vice  President  of  Student  Senate 

Dean  Millet  has  alleged  that  Student 
.Senate  does  not  adequately  represent  all 
the  students  on  the  campus  and  that 
Senate  is  more  concerned  with  broader 
national  issues  than  wfith  local  campus 
issues  affecting  the  student  directly.  In 
answer  to  the  latter  point,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  discussion  at  all  .Senate  meet¬ 
ings  this  fall  has  centered  on  such  issues 
as  the  structure  of  the  University  disci¬ 
plinary  system,  educational  reform,  room 
visitation,  and  Project  500.  These  are 
campus  affairs. 

I  do  agree  that  no  one  rcpresentati\'e 
body,  .Student  .Senate  included,  speaks 
for  the  entire  student  body.  .Student  poli¬ 
tics  at  the  University  is  highly  fraction¬ 
alized.  Senate  is  but  one  of  several 
governmental  and  issue-oriented  groups 
claiming  broadly  based  student  support 
in  their  drives  tow'ard  reform.  There 
are  many  voices  but  no  one  effective 
voice  for  all  students. 

fVhen  any  one  group  goes  before  a 
University  committee  with  a  request,  the 
administration  presently  is  able  to  ask  if 
all  students  truly  want  the  change  rec¬ 
ommended.  If  the  committee  does  not 
like  the  proposal  of  one  group,  it  can 
always  turn  to  another  group  which 
“better  represents  the  student  body”  on 
the  issue.  By  playing  one  group  off 
against  another  on  this  matter  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  administration  is  afforded 
an  excuse  for  inaction  on  the  issue.  Thus, 
the  administration  —  like  Britain  in  co¬ 
lonial  times  —  is  able  to  “divide  and 
conquer.” 

Such  fractionalization  of  student  poli¬ 
tics  also  inhibits  the  “sense  of  commu¬ 
nity”  needed  to  promote  change  here  on 
the  campus.  fVe  now  have  the  politics 
of  organizational  maintenance.  That  is, 
student  groups  spend  too  much  time  de¬ 
fending  the  interests  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions  rather  than  the  interests  of  the 
students  they  represent.  So  many  self- 


\TP  is  a  non-profit  service  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  800  volunteers  last  year  tackled 
problems  in  nearly  all  areas  of  social 
service  in  central  Illinois.  Its  w'ork  is 
channeled  through  seven  different  proj¬ 
ects:  general  tutoring,  nursing  homes 
and  the  aged,  mental  health,  mental  re¬ 
tardation  and  rehabilitation,  recreation, 
friendship,  and  neighborhood  centers. 

Students  are  invited  to  visit  the  VIP 
offices  in  Room  328,  Illini  Union,  to  find 
out  more  about  its  program.  “The  de¬ 
gree  of  commitment  is  entirely  up  to 
the  individual,”  Miss  Alexander  ex- 


important  “splinter  groups”  are  not  able 
to  effectively  mobilize  student  opinion. 

Dean  Millet  has  proposed  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  .Student  Senate  and  the  five  hous¬ 
ing  group  governments.  This  committee 
is  to  represent  the  student  body  in  advis¬ 
ing  him  of  student  opinion.  Dean  Mil¬ 
let  wants  to  w’ork  with  housing  group 
governments  not  because  they  are  con¬ 
servative  —  the  leaders  of  these  groups 
are  as  liberal  and  reform-minded  as 
anyone  in  .Senate  —  but  rather  because 
they  usually  are  less  action-oriented  and 
more  prone  to  compromise  than  is  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate.  Millet’s  proposal  unfor¬ 
tunately  docs  not  create  the  “one  ef¬ 
fective  voice”  and  “sense  of  community” 
necessary  for  change  at  the  University. 
It  serves  only  to  reinforce  the  status  quo 
so  that  the  administration  may  continue 
to  “divide  and  conquer.” 

[Editor's  note;  The  next  issue  of  Student 
Affairs  will  carry  Mr.  Cooper’s  proposal  for 
effective  representation  of  the  student  body, 
and  a  column  by  Dean  Millet.  Student  Affairs 
hopes  to  print  a  continuing  dialogue  between 
the  Student  Senate  leaders  and  the  dean  of 
students,  but  the  plan  had  to  be  interrupted 
for  this  issue  because  Dean  Millet  was  called 
away  by  a  serious  illness  in  his  family.] 


plains.  “Some  volunteers  put  in  only 
one  hour  a  week,  others  many  more. 
With  our  expanded  program  for  this 
year,  we  need  1,000  volunteers. 

“People  are  necessary,  but  money  is 
needed  also.  Interested  individuals,  civic 
organizations,  student  government  and 
housing  groups  can  contribute  to  a 
worthy  cause.  Donations  in  any  amount 
will  help,”  said  Miss  Alexander. 

“Eight  hundred  of  us  have  a  ball  and 
what  wc  do  counts.  Hutidreds  of  people 
in  central  Illinois  need  us.  And  we  need 
you.” 


Council  Helps  Shape 
LAS  Policy 

Any  LAS  student  with  at  least  a  3.0 
average  can  petition  to  be  a  member  of 
the  L.'XS  Council.  “Composed  of  ap¬ 
proximately  40  students,  the  Council  has 
been  most  influential  in  shaping  L.AS 
policies  in  the  past,”  says  Richard 
Hinely,  assistant  dean  of  LAS  and  one 
of  two  advisers  to  the  Couneil. 

The  Council  nominates  two  student 
members  to  each  of  the  standing  LAS 
faculty  committees:  admissions,  honors 
council,  freshman-sophomore,  policy  and 
development,  courses  and  curricula,  gen¬ 
eral  education,  and  petitions  and  records. 
So  these  student  members  can  be  better 
informed,  L.'VS  Council  has  started  a 
system  of  “parallel  committees”  to  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  of  policy  covered  by  the 
existing  faculty  committees. 

.Specific  proposals  deriving  from  an 
all-day  Council  conference  helped  shape 
the  final  report  of  a  faculty  subcommit¬ 
tee  early  this  fall.  Students,  faculty,  and 
administrators  attended  the  conference 
last  spring,  which  dealt  with  the  foreign 
language  requirement  for  all  L.\.S  stu¬ 
dents.  At  the  time  the  faculty  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  holding  hearings  on  the  same 
question. 

“The  social  sciences  and  humanities 
are  well  represented  on  the  Council  and 
the  parallel  committees,”  says  Mr. 
Hinely,  “but  we  would  like  to  see  more 
biology  and  physical  science  students  be¬ 
come  interested  so  those  areas  would  be 
better  represented.” 

Students  may  petition  for  membership 
on  the  Council  or  any  of  the  parallel 
committees  by  asking  at  the  LA.S  office, 
294  Lincoln  Hall. 


Veterans  Organize 

Some  of  the  l,7"i0  veterans  on  campus 
met  October  21  to  form  the  Veterans 
Association  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.  The  group  ratified  its  constitu¬ 
tion  and  elected  John  Adler,  commerce 
junior,  its  president. 

Members  of  the  service  organization 
plan  to  help  the  veteran  obtain  educa¬ 
tion  benefits,  advise  him  on  other  bene¬ 
fits,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  legislation 
affecting  current  or  future  benefits. 

Members  will  meet  next  in  the  Illini 
Union  on  November  21.  Guest  speaker 
will  be  the  educational  liaison  officer 
from  the  VA  regional  office  in  Chicago. 

Students  interested  in  membership 
should  contact  Mr.  Adler,  through  the 
I  USA  office. 


Roving  Theater  Popular 

“The  Life  and  Death  of  Tom  Thumb 
the  Great”  met  with  great  approval  at 
its  performances  around  campus  in 
October.  For  the  first  presentation  of 
the  New  Roving  Theater,  the  troupe 
jjlaycd  in  residence  halls  to  after-dinner 
or  late-night  audiences  numbering  about 
200  each. 

Terry  Moore,  graduate  assistant  in  the 
.Student  I’rograms  and  Services  Office, 
developed  the  roving  theater  plan.  He 
hopes  to  have  other  such  groups  taking 
performances  to  small  audiences  around 
campus.  4  he  pattern  has  usually  been 
for  performers  to  have  dinner  in  the 
hall,  then  give  the  play,  followed  by 
discussion  with  the  audience. 

OTHER  CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  roving  theater,  whose  future  may 
depend  on  whether  or  not  the  theater 
department  will  allow  practicum  credit 
to  be  given  to  the  director,  is  but  one  of 
a  number  of  cultural  activities  exciting 
the  imagination  of  individuals  and 
groups  around  campus  these  days.  Many 
of  the  ventures  arc  being  piloted  from 
the  new  intellectual  and  cultural  affairs 
unit  of  the  Office  of  Student  Programs 
and  Services,  headed  by  Dean  Daniel  J. 
Perrino. 

Of  his  six  graduate  and  undergraduate 
student  assistants  in  the  section,  Dean 
Perrino  (better  known  as  “Dan”  to  those 
who  work  with  him)  says,  “Their  offices 
actually  arc  not  in  the  .Student  .Services 
Building.  Their  office  is  the  campus.” 
He  and  his  assistants  spend  their  time 
attempting  to  re-personalize  and  enrich 
the  student's  life  in  the  large  university 
community  by  trying  to  break  down 
many  of  the  barriers  born  of  such 
largeness. 

“The  great  need  is  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  students  and  groups  to 
let  them  know  where  intellectual  and 
cultural  resources  are  available.  We  arc 
taking  a  cue  this  year  from  David  Eisen- 
man’s  development  of  an  information 
network  for  the  Centennial  programs,” 
said  Mr.  Perrino. 

Through  a  program  called  “Perfor¬ 
mance  Plus  One,”  the  office  sponsors 
artistic  performances  in  student  resi¬ 
dences,  including  dialogue  between  the 
residents  and  the  performers.  Tony 
Zamora’s  Jazz  Ensemble,  a  community 
group,  led  off  this  program. 

“My  staff  works  closely  with  John 
Simon,  chairman  of  both  the  George  A. 
Miller  Lecture  .Scries  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Forum  on  Current  Affairs,”  said  Mr. 
Perrino.  [These  programs  are  described 


in  another  article  in  this  issue.  —  Ed.] 

Currently  the  talk  around  the  office  is 
of  future  art  exhibits,  contemporary 
dance  and  music  recitals,  intellectual 
film  scries,  debates  on  important  issues, 
non-credit  individual  study  for  interested 
students,  and  other  projects.  “.‘\nd  we 
arc  always  open  to  suggestions  fronr  stu¬ 
dents,”  said  Mr.  Perrino.  “We  hope  by 
these  programs  to  create  such  a  resource 
pool  of  people  and  ideas  that  any  stu¬ 
dent  or  group  interested  in  any  field  of 
art  or  education  has  only  to  contact  my 
office.  If  we  don't  have  the  answer  im¬ 
mediately,  we'll  work  on  it.” 

PSDU  Works  at 
Education  Reform 

By  Larry  Tolbert 

The  student  Political  .Science  Depart¬ 
mental  Union  (PSDU),  instituted  last 
spring,  has  renewed  its  drive  this  fall  to 
reform  a  department  it  calls  “inadequate 
in  its  crucial  task  of  training  students  in 
the  discipline  of  political  science,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Karl  Eysenbach,  senior  and 
co-chairman  of  the  union. 

“I  wear  man)’  hats,  as  do  most  stu¬ 
dents  involved  in  educational  reform,” 
said  Eysenbach.  “Besides  the  PSDU,  I 
am  involved  in  educational  reform  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  .Student  .Senate  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee,  the  Peace  and  Free¬ 
dom  Party,  and  the  Free  University.  Our 
first  meeting  of  the  PSDU  has  revitalized 
the  interest  of  other  academic  de¬ 
partments  in  educational  reform.  The 
English  Departmental  Union  has  reacti- 
\'ated  and  soon  the  history  and  psy¬ 
chology  departments  uill  have  unions 
also.  There  is  talk  of  unions  being 
formed  in  the  Engineering  College.” 

Thus,  to  date,  the  education  reform 
movement  at  the  L’niversity  has  no  cen¬ 
tralized  organization.  “There  is  a  happy 
state  of  anarchy  existing  in  the  educa- 
tioiral  reform  community,”  said  Eysen¬ 
bach.  “However,  I  have  compiled  a 
dossier  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
educational  reform  movement  of  last 
spring  which  is  available  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  student,  faeulty  member,  or  ad¬ 
ministrator.” 

The  PSDU,  one  of  the  most  active 
student  unions  last  spring,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  achieving  student  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Committee  on  Undergradu¬ 
ate  Political  Science  Students,  previously 
an  all-faculty  committee.  The  committee 
is  now  composed  of  four  student  and 
four  faculty  members.  .Some  political 
science  instructors  have  changed  course 
formats  due  to  a  department  course 
evaluation  conducted  by  the  PSDU.  “We 


have  learned  from  the  mistakes  of  this 
first  attempt,”  stated  Eysenbach,  “and 
vve  intend  to  conduct  a  more  refined 
course  evaluation  —  much  like  Student 
Senate's  Advisor  —  of  all  political  sci¬ 
ence  courses  this  fall  before  student  pre¬ 
registration  begins.” 

According  to  Eysenbach,  the  PSDU 
feels  the  basic  flaw  in  the  department  is 
the  failure  to  provide  courses  and  coun¬ 
seling  to  aid  students  in  “learning  how¬ 
to  relate,  interpret,  and  otherwise  use 
raw  inforntation.”  The  policy  statement 
issued  by  the  union  this  fall  attributes 
this  failure  to  “a  lack  of  opportunity  to 
communicate”  among  students,  faculty 
members,  and  administrators  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

A  list  of  grievances  and  possible  solu¬ 
tions  to  this  communications  problem 
compiled  by  the  PSDU  at  their  first 
meeting  includes  comments  on  class  size 
and  structure,  curriculum  counseling  and 
advising,  student  representation  on  all 
faculty  committees,  the  program  of 
courses  offered  by  the  department,  and 
interdisciplinary  communication  and 
cooperation. 

“W  ith  painfully  few  e.xceptions,  every 
political  science  course  offered  is  a 
formal  lecture  course  in  a  formal  and 
stilted  setting,”  states  the  PSDLl  report, 
“and  the  size  of  classes  is  unwieldy  and 
impersonal.” 

The  group  suggests  that  more  semi¬ 
nars  and  independent  study  courses  be 
made  available  to  all  students  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  that  lectures  be  mimeographed 
and  distributed  to  students  so  class  time 
can  be  devoted  to  discussion,  and  that 
graduate  assistants  and  junior  and  senior 
students  be  allowed  to  act  as  discussion 
leaders  so  large  classes  can  be  broken  up 
into  more  effective  small  sections. 

The  report  further  recommends  that 
junior  and  senior  undergraduates  be 
used  in  counseling  students  interested  in 
political  science  courses  and  that  poten¬ 
tial  freshman  and  sophomore  majors  be 
advised  by  the  department  —  since  cur¬ 
rently  a  student  is  not  allowed  to  declare 
a  political  science  major  until  his 
junior  year  and  receives  no  departmental 
advising  until  that  time. 

PSDU  members  w'ant  more  interdisci¬ 
plinary  courses,  specifically  a  general  in¬ 
troductory  course  to  the  social  sciences 
and  a  course  on  “blacks  in  America, 
using  several  instructors,  not  all  in  polit¬ 
ical  science.”  A  social  sciences  com¬ 
mons  “where  students  and  faculty  can 
meet  informally,”  a  social  sciences 
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magazine  or  newsletter,  and  a  social  sci¬ 
ences  coordinating  committee  arc  also 
proposed  by  the  group. 

“That  we  lack  the  money  or  the  re¬ 
sources  to  make  these  changes  is  only  to 
say  that  other  things  have  higher  priori¬ 
ties.  Why  don't  these  changes  deserve 
more  attention  and  higher  priority?” 
concludes  the  report. 

“Only  after  an  ‘awareness’  of  educa¬ 
tional  reform  issues  is  created  can  rea¬ 
sonable  men  be  moved  to  action,”  said 
Eysenbach.  “The  PSDU  is  actively  cre¬ 
ating  this  awareness  among  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  administrators.” 

Progress  Report 
on  Project  500 

.■\s  this  is  being  written,  a  little  over 
a  month  of  the  semester  has  passed. 
Personnel  who  work  closely  with  stu¬ 
dents  report  that,  in  general,  students  in 
the  .Special  Educational  Opportunities 
Project  (Project  500)  are  becoming  ad¬ 
justed  to  campus  life. 

They  also  report  that  black  students 
from  ghettos  and  white  students  from 
various  backgrounds  are  beginning  to  get 
to  know  each  other  and  to  accept  each 
other  as  individuals. 

Continuing  a  series  begun  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue,  Student  Affairs  asked  some 
more  questions  about  the  project,  to  bring 
more  facts  to  students.  .Students  are  in¬ 
vited  to  direct  further  questions  to  311 
.Student  Services  Building,  or  call  333- 
1309.  Student  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the 
answer  to  any  reasonable  question. 

Q.  Are  all  participants  black? 

A.  No.  There  are  some  whites.  Most  are 
black,  because  inferior  public  schools 
in  many  ghetto  areas  cause  more 
blacks  to  be  “educationally  disad¬ 
vantaged.” 

Q.  What  is  the  age  level? 

A.  Mostly  17  through  19,  but  the  range 
goes  up  to  38. 

Q.  ^Vhat  is  special  about  those  from 
Pennsylvania? 

A.  They  have  applied  for  financial  aid 
under  a  Pennsylvania  program  w'hich 
permits  grants  up  to  $800  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  citizens  attending  school  out 
of  the  state. 

Q.  Wdiat  is  special  about  those  from 
Mississippi? 

A.  They  were  all  in  a  pilot  program  be¬ 
gun  several  years  ago  by  Demitri 
Shimkin,  professor  of  anthropology, 
who  says  his  interest  in  such  matters 
began  30  years  ago  with  a  project  in 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Shimkin  gives  the 


background  of  the  Mississippi  proj¬ 
ect:  “It  began  at  the  time  of  the 
activity  in  Selma,  and  concerned  the 
use  of  behavioral  sciences  in  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  civil  rights.  Also 
I  was  working  with  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  dealing  with  problems  of 
migratory  people.  The  specific  com¬ 
mitment  of  relating  university  re¬ 
sources  to  acute  needs  of  deprived 
communities  started  a  little  later,  in 
1966.” 

Q.  ^Vhat  courses  are  SEOP  students 
being  tutored  in? 

A.  Psychology,  biology,  math,  and  rhet¬ 
oric  mostly.  But  tutors  can  be  found 
for  any  course  in  which  a  student  is 
having  trouble. 

Q.  W  ho  is  tutoring? 

A.  Mostly  graduate  students.  Some 
undergraduates  who  are  honor  stu¬ 
dents,  mostly  James  Scholars. 

Q.  How  can  a  Project  student  get  in 
touch  with  a  tutor? 

A.  Call  the  special  tutoring  office  at 
1203  W.  Oregon,  333-3’779,  during 
the  day.  From  6:30  p.m.  to  10:30 
p.m.,  call  333-3210.  John  Sullivan  is 
the  assistant  dean  of  student  person¬ 
nel  who  is  coordinating  the  tutoring 
program. 

Q.  What  can  other  students  do  to  help? 
A.  During  Thanksgiving  vacation,  each 
can  talk  about  the  program,  tell  par¬ 
ents  and  friends  what  the  campus  is 
really  like.  Most  of  what  they’ve 
heard  and  seen  in  the  news  has  re¬ 
volved  around  the  incident  in  the 
Union  rather  than  the  program  itself. 
Students  could  take  Student  Affairs 
home  for  parents  to  read.  (For  ex¬ 
tra  copies  of  the  October  issue,  stop 
in  at  310  Student  Services  Building.) 
“Don’t  pass  rumors  on  to  others.  In¬ 
stead,”  says  Stan  Levy,  associate  dean 
of  students,  “check  on  the  facts.  If 
you  don’t  know  where  to  go,  person¬ 
nel  in  our  office  will  be  glad  to  try 
to  put  you  in  touch  with  the  right 
party.” 

Miller  Lectures: 

Who  and  What? 

One  hears  a  great  deal  on  campus 
these  days  —  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Centennial  year  —  about  “Miller 
Lectures.”  Professor  John  Simon,  of  the 
English  department,  chairs  a  special  all¬ 
campus  faculty-student  committee  re¬ 
sponsible  for  organizing  the  visits  of  the 
lecturers. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture  program. 


which  brings  distinguished  professors, 
writers,  and  men  of  public  life  to  the 
campus,  the  committee  also  plans  to 
sponsor  lectures  by  some  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  Illinois  faculty  who  arc  not 
normally  available  to  students  —  men 
whose  life  is  largely  taken  up  with 
writing  or  research. 

The  program  is  financed  principally 
by  income  from  the  George  A.  Miller 
Endowment.  Now  constituting  more  than 
a  million  dollars,  the  bequest  was  made 
to  the  University  in  1951  upon  the  death 
of  George  A.  Miller,  mathematics  pro¬ 
fessor.  To  be  used  for  “educational  pur¬ 
poses  .  .  .  other  than  current  general 
operation  expenses,”  the  income  has 
provided  for  varied  activities  —  such  as 
visiting  professorships  and  lectureships, 
nndergraduate  scholarships  and  graduate 
fellowships  in  different  areas,  support  for 
a  mathematics  journal,  and  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  in  mnsic. 

CROSSING  INTERDISCIPLINARY  LINES 

I'o  bring  together  all  sectors  of  the 
Ehiiversity  community  around  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  has  been  a  principal 
aim  of  the  program.  On  the  other  hand, 
specialists  in  a  particular  field  are  in- 
\-ited  when  the  nature  of  their  research 
and  discoveries  is  of  such  consequence 
as  to  be  of  wide  interest,  and  when  they 
are  capable  of  communicating  with  a 
general  campus  audience. 

Individual  lecturers  normally  spend  at 
least  a  week  on  campus,  giving  one  or 
tu'o  [niblic  addresses  and  several  special¬ 
ized  colloquia,  participating  in  classes 
wherever  appropriate,  and  making  them¬ 
selves  available  for  informal  meetings 
with  student,  faculty,  and  commnnity 
groups. 

A  recent  visitor  was  Professor  David 
Danbe,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Berkeley  and  internationally  recognized 
authority  on  ancient  law  and  the  Old 
Testament.  lie  lectured  here  on  evasion 
of  laws  in  the  ancient  world  and  matters 
concerning  Roman  law  sources,  and  he 
talked  in  philosophy,  classics,  and  reli¬ 
gion  classes.  Although  apparently  merely 
an  erudite  specialist,  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  in  small  group  discussions  found 
him  to  be,  in  fact,  an  extremely  stimu¬ 
lating  person  with  a  broad  background 
and  an  enormous  interest  in  all  matters 
involving  the  modern  as  well  as  the 
ancient  world. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Interpreting  its  charge  broadly,  the 
committee  instituted  the  University 
Forum  on  Current  Affairs,  to  help  in- 


Many  unkind  phrases  have  escaped  my  loosened  lips. 
They  sail  forth  with  flapping  sails  like  old  battle  ships. 

They  sail  away  to  strike  a  score, 

And  soon  will  hit  the  unknowing  shore 

Leaving  conscience  to  bother  the  pier 
That  set  them  free. 


I  wait  in  fear.  .  .  . 


—  by  Jan  Day 


God  gave  her  shape  and  form  divine. 

A  special  power  too  was  hers, 

Of  herself  to  him  could  give  —  another. 
This  was  beauty,  pure  and  sweet, 

A  perfect  gift  to  Him  who  gave. 

But  in  a  bowl  she  could  not  live. 

So  out  she  came  to  fend  her  way. 

Out  took  her  in,  as  of  its  own. 

Made  her  like  outs  who  knew  in  not, 
The  special  power  lost  for  good. 

Of  herself  to  give  she  kept. 

God  gave  Her  shape  and  form  divine. 

A  special  power  too  was  Hers. 

Be  Herself  in  bowl  and  live. 

Of  Herself  to  outs  could  give. 


Another  in,  a  fox  by  name. 

Did  once  come  by  yet  to  Her  side. 

But  hid  in  thought  and  mind  he  stayed. 
His  feelings  buried  deep  below. 

For  past  Her  was  a  fatal  plunge. 

The  risk  too  great  for  one  like  he. 

So  off  to  barren  lands  he  went. 

Kept  his  shy  in  a  mass  of  brash. 

His  naive  in  a  jar  of  superiority. 

His  feelings  in  a  caged  up  den. 

He  lived,  then  died,  descend. 

—  by  Russell  Vandenbroucke 


Students  may  submit  short  original  creative  works 
to  311  Student  Services  Building. 


vigorate  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
the  campus.  This  bimonthly  forum 
draws  upon  knowledgeable  faculty  and 
students  on  campus  to  discuss  contro¬ 
versial  issues.  Some  of  the  topics: 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Riafra-Nigeria  dispute,  control  of  the 
schools,  welfare,  and  the  elections  —  be¬ 
fore  and  after. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

Following  are  the  forthcoming,  incom¬ 
plete  plans  for  the  year,  almost  all  orig¬ 
inating  in  suggestions  furnished  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  on  campus: 

1 .  Humberto  Fernandez-Moran,  leader 
in  the  field  of  electron  microscopy 
from  University  of  Chicago  and  also 
Venezuelan  exile  interested  in  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges  with  South  America. 
Zoology  department  and  Center  for 
Fatin-American  Studies  cooperating. 

2.  John  Wells,  famous  paleontologist 
with  broad  humanistic  background. 
Geology  department  co-sponsoring. 

Among  others  invited  are  Hugh  Ken¬ 
ner,  literary  critic  from  the  University  of 
California,  to  participate  in  a  Beckett 
festival  sponsored  by  the  Depot  with 
co-sponsorship  of  English  department; 
and  Milov^an  Djilas,  \’ugoslavian  writer 


and  social  critic,  coordinated  with  the 
Center  for  Russian  Area  Studies  and  a 
number  of  individual  departments. 

Students:  Social  Protest  and  Academic 
Deform  is  the  topic  for  two  symposia, 
one  in  early  December  and  one  in 
March.  These  wdll  include  lectures, 
panels  and  workshops,  with  distinguished 
visitors  and  local  experts,  coordinated 
with  the  help  of  Social  Science  292  and 
FAS. 

Science:  Relations  with  Industry  and 
Government  and  Racial  Relations:  the 
Educational  Dimensions  will  be  dealt 
with  during  the  year  with  visits  and 
talks  by  experts. 

Philosophy  of  art  lectures,  a  debate 
on  behaviorism  in  education,  and  the 
visit  of  a  prominent  figure  in  the  per¬ 
forming  arts  to  coincide  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Krannert  Center  and  the 
spring  arts  festival  are  other  activities 
the  committee  is  w'orking  on. 

STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Students  who  w'ould  like  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  committee  should  contact 
Mr.  .Simon.  Those  who  would  like  to 
arrange  a  meeting  with  a  campus  visitor 
should  call  333-0480,  or  drop  by  110 
.Student  Services  Building. 


BIR  Offers  Service 

The  Bureau  of  Institutional  Research, 
1011  West  Springfield  Avenue,  Urbana, 
offers  use  of  its  data  to  students  and 
others.  W^alt  Tousey,  research  assistant, 
says,  “We  have  compiled  vast  amounts 
of  data  (for  years  past  and  present)  con¬ 
cerning  faculty  allocations,  course  loads, 
student  credit  hours,  etc.  We  are  walling 
to  work  with  persons  contemplating 
studies  not  dealing  specifically  with  our 
data.  Except  in  extreme  circumstances 
we  envision  no  charge  for  our  services.” 
If  the  BIR  can  be  of  service,  call  John 
Terwilliger,  333-3554,  or  Walt  Tousey, 
333-3551. 


Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  Daily  Illini  for 
details  as  to  time  and  place,  topic  or 
program,  and  for  any  changes. 

NOVEMBER 

13.  Cinema  Guild.  “The  Mummy’s 
Tomb,”  7  and  9  p.m.,  114  David 
Kinley  Hall. 

13.  “Fiddler  on  the  Roof.”  Assembly 
Hall. 

14.  Cinema  Guild.  “Abbot  and  Costello 
Meet  the  Mummy,”  7  and  9  p.m., 
Illini  Rooms  A  and  B,  Union. 

15.  Faculty  Forum.  12:35  p.m.,  YMCA. 
John  Chancellor,  NBC  newsman, 
“TV  and  the  Making  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent.” 


15-16.  University  Theatre  Dad’s  Day 
performance.  8  p.m.,  Fincoln  Hall 
Theatre. 

15-16.  Dad’s  Day  Revue.  Auditorium, 
evening. 

15-16.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m., 
1 12  Gregory  Hall.  “The  Sandpiper.” 
50G 

16.  Glee  Club  concert.  .Assembly  Hall. 

17.  Cinema  International.  8  p.m..  Audi¬ 
torium.  “Cul-De-Sac”  (Poland-En- 
gland).  500. 

19.  Film  Society  (subscription  only).  8 
p.m..  Auditorium.  “Man  ^Vho  Could 
Work  Miracles”  (Britain).  From  a 
fantasy  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

19.  Sam  Yorty  and  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 

20.  Russian  Club  film.  Auditorium,  eve¬ 
ning. 

20-23.  University  Theatre.  8  p.m.,  Fin¬ 
coln  Hall  Theatre.  “Stop  the 
^Vorld,”  by  Feslie  Bricusse  and  An¬ 
thony  Newley. 

22.  Faculty  Forum.  12:35  p.m.,  YMCA. 
Robert  E.  Johnson,  managing  editor 
of  JET  New'smagazine,  “The  Role 
of  a  Free  Press  in  a  ‘Free’  Society.” 

22-23.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m.. 
Auditorium.  “Help.”  500. 

24.  Cinema  International.  8  p.m..  Audi¬ 
torium.  “Masculine  Feminine” 
(France).  500. 

26.  Audubon  Society,  Auditorium,  eve¬ 
ning. 

DECEMBER 

1.  Public  Broadcast  Faboratory  resumes 
broadcasting  -  each  Sunday  for  22 


consecutive  weeks.  7  p.m.,  WIFF- 
TV.  90  minutes. 

2-4.  Book  Fair.  Illini  Union. 

4-31.  Samuel  Beckett  festival  at  the 
Depot. 

5.  Star  Course.  National  Ballet  of 
Canada.  Assembly  Hall. 

6-7.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m.,  112 
Gregory  Hall.  “Fady  F.”  500. 

6-7.  Foreign  Students.  Copacabana  Club. 
Illini  Union. 

7.  “Cactus  Flow'er.”  Assembly  Hall. 

8.  School  of  Music  concert.  Audi¬ 
torium. 

8.  Public  Broadcast  Faboratory.  7  p.m., 
WIFF-TV.  90  minutes. 

8.  Cinema  International.  8  p.m..  Audi¬ 
torium.  “The  Hunt”  (Spain).  500. 

10.  Star  Course.  Roman  Totenberg, 
Soulima  Stravinsky. 

11.  Anthropology  film.  7  p.m.,  228  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Building.  “The  Mystery 
of  Stonehenge.” 

11.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
8  p.m..  Auditorium.  “Father  Ser¬ 
gius”  (USSR).  Officer  of  Czar 
Nicholas  becomes  a  monk  on  the 
eve  of  his  wedding. 

11-14.  University  Theatre  production. 
13-14.  Foreign  students.  International 
Fair.  Illini  Union. 

13-14.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m.. 
Auditorium.  “A  Fistful  of  Dollars.” 
500. 
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Going  on  to  Grad  School  ? 

Almost  half  of  the  June  graduates 
from  LAS  plan  further  study,  according 
to  a  report  released  by  G.  W.  Peck, 
coordinating  placement  officer. 

-  Students  who  want  to  look  at  cata¬ 
logs  from  other  graduate  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools  may  find  them  in  the 
Reference  Room  of  the  Library  and  in 
the  Edmund  J.  James  Center,  1204  W. 
Oregon. 

•  Applications  for  NDEA  fellowships 
in  comparative  education  for  1969-70  are 
due  by  Eebruary  15,  1969.  Forms  for 
these  and  other  fellowships  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  department  of  history 
and  philosophy  of  education.  College  of 
Education. 

"  A  special  fellowship  offers  a  mature 
Illinois  woman  a  chance  to  study  next 
year  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  in  international  relations. 
January  31,  1969,  is  the  application 
deadline.  Information  and  application 
form  from :  Miss  Elisabeth  Stubblefield, 
Chairman,  Celia  M.  Howard  Fellowship 
Fund  Committee,  801  S.  Fell  Ave., 
Normal,  Illinois  61761. 

•  The  CIC  universities  (Big  Ten  plus 
Chicago)  have  surveyed  the  doctoral 
programs  at  member  schools  as  a  first 
step  toward  eliminating  unnecessary  du¬ 
plication  in  some  areas  of  graduate  in¬ 
struction. 

•  Pre-med  students  can  find  specific 
requirements  for  a  particular  med  school 
in  Medical  School  Admissions  Require¬ 
ments,  U.S.A.  &  Canada.  The  book 
is  $4,  from ;  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  2530  Ridge  Ave., 
Evanston,  Illinois  60201. 

Students  should  take  the  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  Admissions  Test  in  the  spring  or 
fall  of  the  year  before  the  student  plans 
to  enter  medical  school.  For  questions 
on  medical  admissions,  arrange  to  see 
J.  M.  Frankenberg,  by  filling  out  a 
written  request  in  294  Lincoln  Hall. 

Catalogs  of  various  medical  schools 
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are  on  file  in  276  Lincoln  Hall,  as  are 
catalogs  on  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  osteopathic  medicine. 

Students  to  Speak 
Throughout  Illinois 

To  tell  Illinois  citizens  what  it  is 
really  like  on  the  Urbana-Champaign 
campus,  the  Office  of  Student  Programs 
and  Services  is  organizing  a  corps  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  speak  to  alumni  and  other 
groups  around  the  state.  Students  will 
be  drawn  from  as  many  interest  areas 
as  possible. 

Any  student  who  feels  that  such  a 
group  can  help  further  understanding 
between  the  campus  and  an  organization 
of  people  “back  home”  may  put  the  two 
in  touch  by  calling  333-0480  —  and 
leaving  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  be  contacted.  Or  the  student 
could  suggest  that  a  member  of  the 
organization  call  that  number,  or  write; 
Mr.  Dan  Perrino,  Dean  of  Student  Pro¬ 
grams  and  Services,  110  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  University  of  Illinois, 
610  East  John  St.,  Champaign,  Illinois 
61820. 

Your  Survival  Kit 

Kits  of  goodies  to  help  students  “sur¬ 
vive”  studying  for  finals  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  from  a  van  on  Wright  Street 
January  9  and  10,  to  students  for  whom 
kits  were  ordered.  The  Mothers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  sponsor  of  the  project,  reports 
that  last  year  several  hundred  checks 
had  to  be  returned  to  mothers  because 
their  orders  arrived  too  late  to  be  filled. 

Perform  Overseas 

The  U.  of  1.  Jazz  Band  received 
standing  ovations  at  some  of  its  ap¬ 
pearances  during  its  recent  two-month 
concert  tour  of  Europe.  Particularly 
impressed  by  the  group’s  reception  in 
Rumania,  one  band  member  said  the 
hall’s  3,000  seats  were  sold  out  for  both 


nights  about  four  hours  after  the  tickets 
went  on  sale.  He  said  people  came 
down  from  all  the  seats  to  crowd 
around  the  stage  to  hear  the  band. 

The  musicians  did  two  major  TV 
shows  in  Europe,  and  cut  a  commercial 
record  sponsored  by  the  Yugoslav  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  be  distributed  throughout 
Europe. 

The  Concert  Choir  is  among  six 
American  choral  groups  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  Vienna  symposium  in 
August.  While  in  Europe  the  group 
will  give  concerts  in  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Whither  Room  Visitation? 

Presidents  of  the  five  housing  groups 
and  their  advisers  have  been  meeting 
weekly  to  work  toward  implementing 
room  visitation.  Tom  Schwertfeger, 
MIA  president,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Student  Affairs  talks 
with  him  and  others  to  try  to  find  out 
the  current  status  of  the  proposal. 

Q.  How  far  along  is  the  committee  in 
planning  for  implementation? 

A.  At  press  time  (November  20),  one 
housing  group  is  at  the  last  stage  of 
drafting  its  final  plan;  all  the  others 
are  finished. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  step? 

A.  Orientation  of  house  presidents  on 
individual  house  plans.  All  plans  — 
housing  group  and  individual  house 
plans  —  will  then  be  submitted  to 
Chancellor  Peltason  for  his  review 
and  decision.  The  committee’s  time¬ 
table  which  it  set  for  itself  originally 
called  for  plans  to  be  sent  to  the 
chancellor  on  December  6.  How¬ 
ever,  progress  is  currently  two  weeks 
behind  schedule,  according  to  the 
timetable. 

Q.  Why  does  it  take  so  long? 

A.  “Everything  has  to  go  at  once,”  says 
Mr.  Schwertfeger,  “and  there  are  too 
many  organizational  problems.  In 


MIA  and  VVISA  the  judicial  systems 
had  to  be  revised.” 

Q.  Can  one  floor  in  a  hall  vote  for 
visiting  and  another  floor  in  the 
same  hall  vote  against  it? 

A.  Yes.  This  is  for  the  living  unit  to 
decide. 

Q.  Can  homeowners  in  private  houses 
veto  visiting? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  should  receive  complaints  of 
violations  of  student  rules  set  forth 
in  a  plan? 

A.  In  unorganized  houses,  it  would  have 
to  be  the  counselor.  In  organized 
houses  (those  with  a  student  govern¬ 
ment),  the  house  officers.  “The  key 
to  this  thing,”  says  Dean  Millet,  “is 
to  shift  the  responsibility  for  conduct 
from  staff  member  to  student.  One 
can  transfer  responsibility  for  the 
most  ridiculous  kinds  of  behavior 
when  there  is  a  chaperon  present.” 

Q.  Are  we  speaking  of  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  group  government 
responsibility? 

A.  “Both,”  says  Mr.  Schwertfeger.  “In¬ 
dividual  in  the  sense  that  the  student 
abides  by  the  rules  and  does  not  take 
advantage  of  the  plan.  Collectively 
in  that  student  groups  devise  the 
plans,  vote  on  them,  and  enforce 
them.” 

Q.  What  about  such  charges  as  a  boy 
holding  a  girl  in  his  room  against 
her  will? 

A.  Mr.  Schwertfeger  says  the  committee 
has  not  discussed  this  yet,  but  will. 

Q.  How  would  a  complaint  be  investi¬ 
gated? 

A.  “It  is  possible  to  send  a  raw  com¬ 
plaint  to  a  judicial  body,  and  its 
members  ought  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  facts  and  make  a  judg¬ 
ment,”  says  Dean  Millet. 

Q.  Who  should  do  the  evaluation  of 
room  visitation  —  the  judicial  group, 
the  house  government,  or  super¬ 
visors? 

A.  The  house  government,  says  Mr. 
Schwertfeger. 

Q.  Will  there  be  room  visitation  for  the 
second  semester? 

A.  “There  appears  to  be  no  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  at  this  moment,”  says  Mr. 
Schwertfeger,  “and  I  think  the 
chancellor’s  approval  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  a  trial  run  during  the 
second  semester.” 


As  I  See  It 

By  Mike  Cooper 

Executive  Vice  President  of  Student  Senate 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  publication, 
I  commented  on  the  fractionalized  stu¬ 
dent  politics,  which  inhibits  change  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  provide  the  “one  ef¬ 
fective  voice”  or  “sense  of  community” 
needed  by  the  student  body.  An  ef¬ 
fective  student  congress  could  provide 
that  one  voice  representing  the  entire 
student  body  and  could  instill  a  sense  of 
community  among  diverse  political  fac¬ 
tions  on  campus. 

However,  I  feel  the  first  student  con¬ 
gress  attempted  on  campus  earlier  this 
fall  did  not  achieve  these  two  goals. 
First,  there  is  a  large  number  of  apa¬ 
thetic  students  who  were  not  drawn  into 
participation,  and  therefore,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  a.ssembly  became  a  spokesman 
for  only  one  point  of  view.  And  the 
congress  failed  to  build  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  because  those  students  who  par¬ 
ticipated  were  already  a  community  — 
primarily  of  the  left.  Although  the  non¬ 
participation  of  those  with  other  shades 
of  political  thought  showed  a  definite 
lack  of  concern  on  their  part,  the  stu¬ 
dent  congress  still  failed  to  pull  them 
into  the  community. 

I  still  believe  a  student  congress  will 
work  at  Illinois.  Our  congress  could  be 
modeled  after  the  congress  which  has 
gained  success  at  Oberlin  College.  For 
a  cohesive  community  to  exist,  each 
individual  must  have  a  commitment  to 
the  political  and  social  decisions  of  that 
community.  The  student  congress  at 
Oberlin  is  the  student  body’s  only  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  with  the  administration. 
Therefore,  any  group  having  a  grievance 
must  get  representatives  who  are  symp¬ 
athetic  to  its  cause  elected  to  congress. 
The  group  must  build  broad-based  sup¬ 
port  in  order  to  get  its  demands  on  the 
congress’s  list  of  priorities. 

Such  consensus-building  creates  coali¬ 
tions  of  the  left  with  independents,  in¬ 
dependents  with  Greeks,  and  so  forth  — 
thus  forming  a  cohesive  community. 
The  student  congress  being  the  one 
voice  for  the  student  body,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  cannot  say  some  groups  are  not 
represented  and  therefore  cannot  play 
one  group’s  demand  off  against  another 
group’s  conflicting  demand.  I  realize 
that  Oberlin  has  only  about  3,000  stu¬ 
dents;  but  problems  at  Illinois  with  ten 
times  as  many  students,  are  basically  the 
same,  differing  only  in  magnitude. 

Another  vehicle  for  better  student  rep¬ 
resentation  and  institutional  change  on 
other  campuses  has  been  student  poli¬ 


tical  parties.  Student  Senate  officers  at 
Illinois  are  usually  seniors  who  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  respond  to  their 
constituencies  because  they  are  not  up 
for  re-election.  Political  parties  actively 
recruit  students  as  freshmen  and  groom 
them  to  become  future  student  leaders. 
Also,  even  as  its  top  leaders  change,  the 
party  itself  stays  on  to  push  for  reform. 

The  left,  the  independents,  and  the 
Greeks  on  this  campus  are  three  ready¬ 
made  political  factions  which  could 
easily  become  political  parties.  Or  the 
political  parties  could  evolve  from  the 
various  department  student  unions  now 
forming.  .Student  political  parties  could 
be  a  part  of  the  new  student  congress. 

Both  substance  and  form  of  student 
politics  arc  changing  rapidly  around  the 
world.  As  political  substance  changes, 
so  too  must  the  archaic  forms  which 
convey  change.  An  effective  student 
congress  is  the  proper  vehicle  for  reform 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

LAS  Plans  Symposium 

Thomas  Krueger,  associate  professor 
in  history,  chairs  a  student-faculty  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  trying  to  set  up  a  sym¬ 
posium  for  1969  that  will  match  the 
centennial  “Man  and  the  Multitude.” 
He  says  that  student  members  will  take 
the  initiative  in  determining  the  theme, 
format,  and  list  of  speakers. 

Student  members  are:  Gay  Brumis, 
Patricia  Clement,  Scott  Fisher,  Barbara 
Halpern,  Debra  Nicholson,  and  William 
Plater.  Fisher  is  a  junior  and  Plater  a 
grad  student.  The  others  are  sopho¬ 
mores. 

Besides  Krueger,  faculty  members  are: 
Theodore  Brown,  professor  of  chemistry; 
Norton  Long,  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence;  and  Heintz  Von  Foerster,  professor 
of  biophysics. 


From  My  Viewpoint 

By  Stanton  Millet,  Dean  of  Students 

Mr.  Cooper’s  two  articles  on  student 
government  deserve  thoughtful  atten¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  their  recommendations 
and  conclusions,  but  for  their  assump¬ 
tions  and  premises,  as  well.  After  read¬ 
ing  them  carefully,  I  find  that  I  have  a 
great  many  questions,  but  few  ready 
answers. 

His  analysis  of  the  present  state  of 
student  government  is  perceptive.  He 
notes  that  student  leaders  often  fail  to 
maintain  close  links  with  their  constit¬ 
uency  and  may  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
being  responsive  to  it;  that  student 
government  is  “fractionalized,”  with 
many  separate  groups,  each  devoting 
itself  to  “organizational  maintenance,” 
which  is  to  say  the  protection  of  its 
own  special  interests.  He  calls  partic¬ 
ular  attention  to  some  groups’  willing¬ 
ness  to  compromise  with  administrators 
and  unwillingness  to  establish  alliances 
with  other  student  groups. 

In  contrast  to  these  traditional  groups 
Mr.  Cooper  speaks  of  new  action- 
oriented  groups,  mobilizing  student 
opinion,  building  a  sense  of  community, 
and  electing  representatives  and  build¬ 
ing  a  broad  base  of  support  .so  that 
grievances  can  be  brought  to  the  admin¬ 
istration.  The  question  of  adequate 
representation  seems  to  have  dropped 
by  the  wayside. 

A  student  congress,  for  example,  ap¬ 
pears  to  offer  better  representation  only 
because  more  students  are  involved  in  it. 

In  the  Oberlin  example  Mr.  Cooper 
cites,  it  would  seem  that  only  the 
strongest  group,  composed  only  of  those 
“who  are  sympathetic  to  its  cause,”  can 
“get  its  demands  on  the  congress’s  list 
of  priorities.”  The  political  parties  sug¬ 
gested  as  another  alternative  appear  to 
be  similarly  monolithic. 

“The  left,  independents,  and  Greeks” 
are  described  as  “ready-made  political 
factions.”  But  if  they  did  become 
parties,  how  would  the  Greek  leftist  or 
the  left  independent  be  represented? 

As  I  say,  I  am  left  with  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  answers.  Here  are  some; 

•  Do  we  need  to  examine  our  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  need  for  student  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  representative?  Are  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  join  a  particular  group 
“apathetic,”  or  only  unrepresented? 

*  What  are  the  proper  ends  (and 
means)  for  student  government?  At 
present,  there  appear  to  be  two  polarized 
alternatives.  One  is  “action  oriented,” 
opposed  to  compromise,  directed  to  par¬ 
ticular  issues,  and  hopeful  of  developing 


a  sense  of  community  through  united 
action.  The  other  includes  many  more 
groups,  each  with  its  special  interest 
(perhaps  even  sense  of  community)  that 
it  seeks  to  protect  by  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  political  strategies  of  compromise 
and  balancing  of  power. 

*  How  should  these  goals  and  strategies 
be  decided  upon?  Again,  there  appears 
to  be  a  polarization.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  existential  development  of 
kinship  by  concerted,  forceful  action, 
often  with  a  shaky  rationale;  on  the 
other,  there  is  the  more  traditional  sense 
of  kinship  associated  with  sharing  a 
common  interest,  or  group  of  interests, 
and  pursuing  those  interests  through 
political  finesse.  The  first  is  essentially 
emotional.  The  other  is  e.ssentially  ana¬ 
lytical. 

*  And  here,  perhaps,  are  two  crucial 
questions:  Can  the  issue-oriented  action 
group  maintain  a  sense  of  community 
once  the  issue  is  resolved,  or  must  that 
sense  be  fed  endlessly  with  new  issues, 
grievances,  and  confrontations?  Can  the 
traditional  group,  dedicated  to  “organi¬ 
zational  maintenance,”  provide  the  emo¬ 
tional  engagement  that  many  on  the 
campus  are  seeking? 

*  Finally,  what  do  we  really  mean  by 
“a  sense  of  community?”  Assuming  that 
something  of  the  sort  is  essential  to  any 
group  of  people,  and  certainly  to  every 
political  grouping,  what  “sense  of  com¬ 
munity”  is  appropriate  to  the  academic 
community,  as  distinct  from  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large?  Are  we,  in  fact,  pur¬ 
suing  an  ideal  of  solidarity  that  is  ac¬ 
tively  anti-intellectual  and  sustained, 
paradoxically,  by  divisions  within  the 
total  community?  For  the  answer  to 
that,  we  must  all  tune  in  tomorow. 


Board  of  Trustees: 

Who,  What,  How 

At  the  general  election  November  5, 
Illinois  citizens  voted  into  office  the 
three  Republican  candidates  for  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees.  (Prospec¬ 
tive  candidates  are  suggested  to  the 
state  conventions  of  the  two  major  polit¬ 
ical  parties  by  partisan  committees  of 
the  Alumni  Association.) 

The  people  elect  nine  trustees,  three 
each  even-numbered  year.  Two  other 
members  of  the  Board  —  the  governor 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction —  serve  as  ex  officio  members. 

The  three  trustees  elected  in  No¬ 
vember  —  Earl  M.  Hughes,  Russell  W. 
Steger,  and  Timothy  W.  Swain  —  will 
be  installed  for  their  six-year  terms  at 
the  annual  meeting  the  second  Tuesday 
in  March.  Both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Swain  have  been  on  the  Board  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  Mr.  Steger  is 
new.  All  are  University  alumni. 

Meeting  monthly,  members  of  the 
Board  devote  about  a  month  of  their 
time  each  year  to  University  business. 
They  receive  no  pay. 

THEIR  AUTHORITY 

Within  limits  fixed  by  the  Illinois  con¬ 
stitution,  the  Board  of  Trustees  exercises 
final  authority  over  policy  for  the 
University’s  three  campuses  —  Urbana- 
Champaign,  Chicago  Circle,  and  the 
Medical  Center.  At  committee  meetings 
and  in  regular  sessions,  the  trustees  in¬ 
tensively  discuss  such  matters  as  ad¬ 
mission  and  graduation  requirements, 
enrollment  projections,  the  building  pro¬ 
gram,  and  both  the  biennial  and  the 
annual  budgets  for  operation.  They  also 
pay  careful  attention  to  contracts,  pur¬ 
chases,  and  other  expenditures  of  funds. 

The  Board  does  not  participate 
merely  in  a  perfunctory  fashion  in  the 
University’s  decision-making  processes. 
Although  it  acts  mostly  upon  recommen¬ 
dations  initiated  by  faculties  or  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers,  the  Board  often 
refers  matters  to  its  committees  for 
special  study  and  requires  additional 
information  before  taking  final  action. 

For  transacting  urgent  business  that 
cannot  be  postponed  until  the  next 
regular  monthly  full  Board  meeting,  the 
body  uses  an  executive  committee  which 
consists  of  the  president  of  the  Board 
and  two  other  trustees.  Other  standing 
committees  are:  Agriculture,  Alumni 
Activities,  Athletic  Activities,  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  Chicago  Departments, 
Finance,  General  Policy,  Non-Academic 


Personnel,  Patents,  and  Student  Welfare 
and  Activities. 

Of  these,  the  committees  on  Buildings 
and  Grounds  and  on  General  Policy 
have  the  most  business  to  handle,  and 
usually  meet  at  least  once  each  month. 
The  Finance  committee  also  meets  fre- 
ciuently,  particularly  during  the  course 
of  budget  preparations. 

A  Look  at  the 
“Free  University” 

By  Larry  Tolbert 

Dissatisfied  with  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  system  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  participants  in  the  Free  University 
have  created  their  own  alternate  educa¬ 
tional  culture,  according  to  Marty  Shu- 
pack,  communications  vice  president  of 
Student  Senate  and  an  organizer  of  the 
Free  U. 

The  Free  University  here,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  presently  has 
approximately  800  persons  enrolled  in 
its  36  courses  and  6  sensitivity  training 
groups.  Courses  range  from  “A  Socio¬ 
logical  Study  of  Racial  Structure  in  the 
U.S.”  and  “The  Philosophy  of  the  New 
Left”  to  “Joyce  and  Beckett”  and  “Ap¬ 
preciation  of  Underground  Music.” 

Free  Lhiiversity  classes  are  markedly 
unstructured  and  flexible  to  the  desires 
and  needs  of  the  group.  The  authori¬ 
tarian  instructor  figure  of  the  traditional 
structure  can  often  inhibit  the  learning 
process  through  his  impersonal  role.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Free  University  has  “class 
organizers”  —  teaching  assistants,  doc¬ 
toral  candidates,  students,  or  anyone 
wishing  to  start  a  course  —  who  encour¬ 
age  total  class  participation  by  assuming 
a  personal,  equal  relationship  with  the 
other  members  of  the  group. 

The  Free  University  offers  itself  as  a 
laboratory  for  experimentation  with  af¬ 
fective  education  and  sensitivity  training 
techniques  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
ways  to  involve  the  entire  intellectual 
and  emotional  person  in  the  proce.ss  of 
learning. 

When  a  student  attends  formal  cla.sses, 
the  present  system  forces  him  into  play¬ 
ing  a  role.  He  must  shed  his  real  self 
at  the  door.  Leaving  behind  all  his 
problems,  desires,  and  real  ideas,  he 
enters  the  classroom  once  again  to  copy 
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lecture  notes,  memorize  texts,  and  antic¬ 
ipate  what  stale  facts  the  instructor 
wants  fed  back  on  the  exam  sheet.  He 
learns  only  to  submit  mechanically  (for 
fear  of  grade)  to  authorities  not  chosen 
by  him.  This  is  cognitive  learning  and 
it  does  not  allow  the  individual  to  grow 
in  terms  of  self. 

.An  affective  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  the  entire  individual  — 
his  entire  intellectual  and  emotional 
self  —  in  the  learning  process. 

“Our  six  sensitivity  training  groups 
(sometimes  called  ‘T-groups’  as  a  sort 
of  brand  name  put  on  them  by  the  man 
who  first  began  using  them)  help  the 
individual  to  become  sensitive  to  him¬ 
self  and  those  around  him,”  says  Mr. 
Shupack.  “The  person  brings  out  his 
feelings  in  the  ‘here  and  now’  toward 
others  in  the  group.  Group  interaction 
breaks  down  defense  mechanisms  of 
individuals  and  makes  them  aware  of 
their  role  playing,  freeing  them  of  these 
roles  so  they  may  truly  understand  and 
communicate  with  one  another. 

“Free  University  courses  are  also  T- 
groups  —  that  is  to  say,  affective  learn¬ 
ing  units  —  because  they  provide  com¬ 
plete  interaction  and  communication  of 
the  student’s  total  self  with  the  material 
being  studied.  In  the  near  future  the 
Free  University  plans  more  community 
involvement  through  use  of  such  groups 
in  the  local  area.  I  envision  sensitivity 
training  groups  composed  of  country’ 
club  people  and  black  people  or  stu¬ 
dents  and  groups  composed  of  local 
police  and  black  people  or  students.” 

Students  of  the  Free  University  view 
it  as  both  an  end  and  a  means.  The 
Free  University  first  and  perhaps  fore¬ 
most  is  another  one  of  those  “noninsti¬ 
tutions”  incorporated  into  the  life  style 
of  those  individuals  who  are  trying  to 
live  and  learn  and  grow  apart  from  the 
conventional  and  in  many  ways  mori¬ 
bund  “twentieth  century  way  of  life.” 
It  justifies  itself  with  this  end  alone. 

But  the  Free  University  also  exists  to 
change  the  culture  for  which  it  is  a 
substitute.  It  is  an  experimental  model 
for  educators  to  look  at  and  learn  from. 
It  is  proof  that  the  regular  University 
is  in  need  of  fundamental  reform,  and 
it  suggests  directions  that  such  reform 
might  take.  For  this  reason,  says  Mr. 
Shupack,  the  Free  University  will  want 
to  work  closely  with  the  regular  Lmi- 
versity,  “not  so  we  can  eventually  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  it,  but  so  it  can  even¬ 
tually  become  a  part  of  us.” 


Students  Advise  Foundation 

A  new'  student  advisory  committee 
forms  a  liaison  between  students  and 
the  U.  of  1.  Foundation,  and  will  help 
interpret  student  needs  to  Foundation 
members.  On  the  committee  are:  Tom 
Gumbel,  law'  junior;  Carol  S.  Heilman, 
LAS  senior;  Sheldon  F.,zring,  LAS  senior; 
Wayne  A.  Johnston  HI,  L.AS  junior; 
John  S.  Lee,  L.AS  sophomore;  and  Jody 
Vandreser,  LAS  senior.  Dan  Eaton, 
assistant  director  of  the  Foundation,  is 
faculty  adviser. 

How  Does  the 
Discipline  System  AVork? 

At  the  same  time  that  the  University 
discipline  system  has  been  gaining  a 
reputation  around  the  country  for  being 
fair  and  impartial,  it  has  been  receiving 
criticism  at  home.  John  Scouffas,  as¬ 
sistant  dean  of  students  and  chairman 
of  the  Referral  Committee,  recently 
said  he  has  received  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  from  other  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  seeking  to  revamp  their  own 
systems. 

He  said  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  other  .systems  and  that  at  Illinois 
seems  to  hinge  on  the  Referral  Commit¬ 
tee’s  role.  Here,  one  person  alone  can¬ 
not  decide,  as  he  can  at  some  schools, 
whether  or  not  to  send  a  student  before 
a  discipline  committee. 

Because  the  system  has  come  under 
fire  recently,  a  special  committee  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  is  studying  the  whole 
process  and  hopes  to  have  a  report  ready 
in  February,  1969.  On  the  committee, 
called  the  .Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Study 
Disciplinary  Authority  and  Procedures, 
are  7  faculty  members  elected  by  the 
Faculty  Senate,  2  undergraduates  elected 
by  Student  .Senate,  1  graduate  student 
elected  by  GSA,  and  1  law'  student 
elected  by  the  Junior  Bar  Association. 

J.  Thomas  Hastings,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cational  psychology,  chairs  the  group 
and  welcomes  any  suggestions  from  stu¬ 
dents  or  faculty.  .At  its  weekly  meetings 
the  committee  is  thoroughly  examining 
curent  authority  and  procedures  w'ith  an 
eye  tow'ard  development  of  any  alterna¬ 
tives  and  possible  consequences. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  NOW? 

Steps  taken  under  the  current  practice 
follow.  These  are  for  most  types  of 
violation  of  the  University  regulations. 
Judicial  bodies  in  living  units,  the  Board 
of  Fraternity  Affairs,  and  the  Student 
Traffic  Appeals  Board  have  jurisdiction 


over  their  particular  areas.  However, 
their  decisions  may  be  appealed  to  Sub¬ 
committee  B;  so  they  tie  in  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  discipline  system  at  that  point. 
•An  infraction  occurs.  The  Security 
Office  investigates  and  gets  the  facts, 
including  identification  of  the  student 
involved.  Tom  Morgan,  chief  security 
officer,  stresses  that  his  office  “is  not  the 
prosecutor;  it  is  the  fact-finder.”  The 
Security  Office  then  presents  its  full  re¬ 
port  to  the  Referral  Committee. 
'•Members  of  the  Referral  Committee 
consider  the  case.  (On  the  committee 
are  3  faculty  members  and  2  under¬ 
graduates,  with  a  representative  of  the 
dean  of  students  —  currently  Mr.  Scouf- 
fas  —  as  chairman.  The  chairman  has 
no  vote  except  to  break  a  tie.)  The 
Referral  Committee  does  not  make  any 
attempt  to  verify  the  facts  presented  to 
it.  It  does  not  judge  the  case.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  two  students  are  caught  fight¬ 
ing,  the  Referral  Committee  does  not 
try  to  find  out  which  one  started  the 
fight.  It  sends  both  before  the  same 
judicial  body.  It  is  that  body’s  job  to 
delve  into  the  evidence  and  judge  the 
case. 

The  Referral  Committee  may  decide 
to  drop  the  case.  If  it  decides  to  refer 
the  case,  it  must  decide  to  which  body 
to  send  it  —  an  appropriate  counseling 
or  advi.sory  agent,  a  judicial  body,  or  to 
Subcommittee  B  or  Subcommittee  A. 

Both  subcommittees  and  the  Referral 
Committee  are  under  the  parent  body 
for  undergraduate  student  discipline  — 
the  Urbana-Champaign  Faculty  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Discipline,  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  academic  deans,  the 
dean  of  students,  one  undergraduate, 
and  one  graduate  student.  Another  role 
of  the  Referral  Committee  is  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  parent  committee  policy 
and  procedure  for  the  whole  di.scipline 
system. 

•  Assuming  the  case  is  referred  to  one 
of  the  subcommittees  —  at  least  five 
days  before  the  case  is  scheduled  to  be 
heard,  the  Security  Office  sends  the 
student  written  notice  of  the  charges  to 
be  presented  to  the  subcommittee.  The 
student  has  the  right  to  go  to  the  office 
and  examine  any  documents  or  state¬ 
ments  relevant  to  the  charges  to  be 
presented. 

•  The  subcommittee  hears  the  case.  The 
student  has  the  right  to  be  heard,  and 
he  may  bring  any  person  (or  reasonable 
number  of  persons)  to  the  hearing  for 
advice  and  counsel.  The  student’s  ad¬ 
visers  may  speak  or  otherwise  officially 


I  tried  to  call  up  an  emotion 
From  my  wells  of  experience. 

1  hollered,  “Happiness,  with  exultation!” 
But  it  echoed  off  the  slimy  stones 
And  stung  my  frog  cars 

—  by  Travis  Light 


TIMES  ARE  CHANCIN’ 

Hear  ye  all  the  world 

from  thy  meadowed  villages, 

from  thy  skyscrapered  scheynes, 

from  thy  billowing  suburbia  — 

ay,  peel  the  doors  of 

thine  slamming  ears 

to  what  froths  from  beneath 

souls  that  link  together 

hearts  melting  with  emotion 

and  soaking  your  absurd  ideas 

until  they  too 

shall  burn  thy  guns, 

shall  refuse  to  light 

the  ashes  of  thy  prejudices. 


participate  in  the  hearing  only  on  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  subcommittee. 

If  the  student  requests  it,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  may  allow  the  student’s  adviser 
to  question  the  student  and  his  witnesses. 
Questioning  of  adverse  witnesses  is  af¬ 
forded  whenever  the  subcommittee  has 
reason  to  believe  that  absence  of  such 
questioning  will  present  a  significant 
risk  of  erroneous  fact-finding.  If  the 
student  asks  for  an  open  hearing,  he 
may  have  it,  subject  to  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  size  of  the  room. 

A  security  officer  may  appear  to  pre¬ 
sent  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges. 
The  subcommittee  may  ask  the  Univer¬ 
sity  legal  counsel  to  advise  the  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  hearings.  If  so,  he 
acts  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity;  he 
does  not  assume  the  role  of  prosecutor, 
has  no  voting  power,  and  does  not  meet 
with  the  subcommittee  during  the  form¬ 
ulation  of  findings  and  conclusions.  Only 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  its 
secretary  are  present  when  the  decision 
is  reached. 

Subcommittee  B  (4  faculty  and  3 
students)  hears  cases  involving  minor 
violations  of  University  rules  on  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  sexual  misconduct,  and 
use  of  buildings  and  grounds.  The  com¬ 
mittee  may  send  the  student  to  appro¬ 
priate  counseling.  It  may  issue  letters 
of  reprimand  or  warnings,  levy  fines 


shall  rip  the  legacies 

of  thy  injustifiable  desires  — 

for.  World,  the  essence 

of  their  music 

no  longer  exists  as  riverlets, 

but  as  one  massive  river, 

ignorant  to  Time, 

for  they  will  no  longer  hesitate; 

ay,  beware  — 

for  thy  clouds  shall  be  transformed 

into  Godly  skies 

where  thy  budded  whatever 

shall  be  changed 

to  power  of  flower  energy, 

and  thy  fields  shall  be  parslied 

with  the  wine  of  sages. 

—  by  Mindy  Karon 


Students  may  submit  short  original  creative  works 
to  311  Student  Services  Building.  Especially 
needed  are  cartoons  or  creative  artwork.  (The 
latter  would  have  to  be  camera-ready  art,  one- 
color  or  two-color  only,  that  could  be  reduced 
to  fit  into  a  space  no  larger  than  i'A  inches  by 
4'/2  inches.) 


according  to  a  uniform  schedule  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  parent  committee,  sus¬ 
pend  motor  vehicle  privileges,  issue 
reprimands  of  record,  or  place  the  stu¬ 
dent  on  informal  probation  or  conduct 
probation. 

Subcommittee  A  (6  faculty  and  3 
students)  conducts  hearings  on  more 
flagrant  violations  of  University  rules. 
It  can  impose  the  same  penalties  as  Sub¬ 
committee  B,  and  in  addition,  it  can 
dismiss  the  student  from  the  University 
or  place  him  on  suspended  dismissal 
status,  and  it  may  deny  admission  or 
readmission  to  a  student. 

Each  of  the  two  subcommittees  has 
the  power  to  remove  all  restrictions  that 
it  has  imposed. 

•  The  student  may  appeal  a  Subcom¬ 
mittee  B  decision  to  Subcommittee  A. 
He  may  appeal  any  Subcommittee  A 
decision  to  the  “Supreme  Court”  of  the 
University  disciplinary  system,  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Dis¬ 
cipline.  Ordinarily  this  group  will  not 
hear  appeals  from  the  actions  of  any 
judicial  body  to  which  it  has  delegated 
authority,  except  in  cases  involving  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  University.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  may  act  for  the 
committee  and  deny  an  appeal,  or  he 
may  refer  the  appeal  to  a  panel  of 
three  deans  or  to  the  entire  committee 
for  hearing. 


Scholarship  Applications 

Students  who  want  scholarships  for 
the  fall  semester  of  next  year  may  apply 
any  time.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
those  who  apply  before  March  1. 

Studies  Brain 

Charles  Eriksen,  psychology  professor, 
heads  a  research  project  here  which  is 
trying  to  find  out  how  the  brain  receives 
and  digests  bits  of  information  fed  to 
it.  Mr.  Eriksen  hopes  “to  capitalize  on 
the  brain’s  natural  way  of  dealing  with 
things.’’ 

He  feels  that  a  special  new  language 
might  make  use  of  the  brain’s  ability  to 
assimilate  concepts  and  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  simultaneously.  This  would  in¬ 
crease  the  comprehension  ability  of  a 
person  up  to  100  times. 

For  Commuting  Students 

More  than  4,000  students  commute 
daily  to  and  from  this  campus.  Most  of 
them  don’t  have  a  place  to  hang  an 
umbrella  or  to  store  their  books  over¬ 
night.  They  lack  any  organized  form  of 
group  identity  when  it  comes  to  repre¬ 
senting  their  opinion  on  campus  matters. 
And,  further,  many  feel  left  out  of  social 
events  because  they  aren’t  members  of 
organized  houses. 

A  number  of  interested  students  are 
organizing  a  commuter  center  and  asso¬ 
ciation.  They  would  welcome  interested 
students  to  help  on  the  committee.  Call 
Bill  Holt,  332-1719,  or  Madge  Filbey, 
367-6772. 

Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  Daily  Illini  or 
the  weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural 


Events”  calendar  (sent  to  residence 
halls,  academic  departments,  and  reli¬ 
gious  foundations)  for  details  as  to  time 
and  place,  topic  or  program,  and  for 
any  changes. 

DECEMBER 

All  month.  Beckett  festival.  The  Depot. 

9.  University  Forum  on  Samuel  Beckett. 
Showing  of  Beckett’s  “Film”  with 
Buster  Keaton.  8  p.m.  Eaw  Audi¬ 
torium. 

9-13.  Hugh  Kenner,  literary  critic,  on 
campus. 

10.  Star  Course.  Roman  Totenberg, 
Soulima  Stravinsky. 

10.  Roving  Theatre.  “A  Good  Man  Is 
Hard  to  Find.”  6:15  p.m.  Clark 
Hall  lounge. 

11.  Roving  Theatre.  “A  Good  Man  Is 
Hard  to  Find.”  6:15  p.m.  ISR- 
Townsend  main  lounge. 

11.  Anthropology  film.  7  p.m.,  228  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Building.  “The  Mystery 
of  Stonehenge.” 

11.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
8  p.m.  Auditorium.  “Father  Ser¬ 
gius”  (USSR).  Officer  of  Czar 
Nicholas  becomes  a  monk  on  the 
eve  of  his  w'edding. 

11-14.  University  Theatre.  8  p.m.  Lin¬ 
coln  Hall  Theatre.  Shakespeare’s 
“Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.” 

12.  Cinema  Guild.  “Suspicion,”  7  p.m. 
“Notorious”  8:40  p.m.  141  Com¬ 
merce  West. 

13.  Cinema  Guild.  “Dial  M  for 
Murder,”  7  and  9  p.m.  141  Com¬ 
merce  West. 

13-14.  International  Fair,  Illini  Union. 
13-14.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
.'Auditorium.  “A  Fistful  of  Dollars,” 
50G 

15.  Cinema  Guild.  “It’s  a  Gift,”  with 


W.  C.  Fields.  7  and  9  p.m.  Illini 
Rooms  A  and  B,  Union. 

15.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

16.  University  Forum.  “Control  of  the 
Schools:  The  Politics  of  Educa¬ 
tion.”  8:30  p.m.,  south  lounge  of 
Union. 

16-20.  John  Wells,  geologist.  Miller  lec¬ 
turer,  on  campus. 

22.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

29.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

JANUARY 

3.  Star  Course.  Alfons  &  Aloys  Kon- 
tarsky. 

3.  lUSA  movies.  “Spy  Who  Came  in 
from  the  Cold.”  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
1 12  Gregory  Hall.  50^. 

4.  IUS.4  movies.  “Spy  Who  Came  in 
from  the  Cold.”  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
Auditorium.  50^ 

5.  Cinema  International.  “Gate  of 
Hell”  (Japan).  8  p.m.  Auditorium. 
500. 

6-10.  15th  annual  festival  of  concert 
band  rehearsals. 

10-11.  lUSA  movies.  “Yellow  Rolls 
Royce.”  7  and  9:30  p.m.  112 
Gregory  Hall. 

10-11.  Band  concert.  Auditorium. 

12.  Ginema  International.  “Persona” 
(Sweden).  7  and  9:30  p.m.  Audi¬ 
torium.  500. 

12.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  WILL- 
TV.  7  p.m.  90  minutes. 
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Going  on  to  Grad  School? 


Almost  half  of  the  June  graduates 
from  LAS  plan  further  study,  according 
to  a  report  released  by  G.  W.  Peck, 
coordinating  placement  officer. 

Students  who  want  to  look  at  cata¬ 
logs  from  other  graduate  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools  may  find  them  in  the 
Reference  Room  of  the  Library  and  in 
the  Edmund  J.  James  Center,  1204  W. 
Oregon. 

’  Applications  for  NDEA  fellowships 
in  comparative  education  for  1969-70  are 
due  by  February  15,  1969.  Forms  for 
these  and  other  fellowships  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  department  of  history 
and  philosophy  of  education.  College  of 
Education. 

•  A  special  fellowship  offers  a  mature 
Illinois  woman  a  chance  to  study  next 
year  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  in  international  relations. 
January  31,  1969,  is  the  application 
deadline.  Information  and  application 
form  from:  Miss  Elisabeth  Stubblefield, 
Chairman,  Celia  M.  Howard  Fellowship 
Fund  Committee,  801  S.  Fell  Ave., 
Normal,  Illinois  61761. 

•  The  CIC  universities  (Big  Ten  plus 
Chicago)  have  surveyed  the  doctoral 
programs  at  member  schools  as  a  first 
step  toward  eliminating  unnecessary  du¬ 
plication  in  some  areas  of  graduate  in¬ 
struction. 

•  Pre-med  students  can  find  specific 
requirements  for  a  particular  med  school 
in  Medical  School  Admissions  Require¬ 
ments,  U.S.A.  &  Canada.  The  book 
is  $4,  from:  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  2530  Ridge  Ave., 
Evanston,  Illinois  60201. 

Students  should  take  the  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  Admissions  Test  in  the  spring  or 
fall  of  the  year  before  the  student  plans 
to  enter  medical  school.  For  questions 
on  medical  admissions,  arrange  to  see 
J.  M.  Frankenberg,  by  filling  out  a 
written  request  in  294  Lincoln  Hall. 

Catalogs  of  various  medical  schools 


A 

on  file  in  276  Lincoln  Hall,  as  are 
catalogs  on  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  osteopathic  medicine. 

Students  to  Speak 
Throughout  Illinois 

To  tell  Illinois  citizens  what  it  is 
really  like  on  the  Urbana-Champaign 
campus,  the  Office  of  Student  Programs 
and  Services  is  organizing  a  corps  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  speak  to  alumni  and  other 
groups  around  the  state.  Students  will 
be  drawn  from  as  many  interest  areas 
as  possible. 

Any  student  who  feels  that  such  a 
group  can  help  further  understanding 
between  the  campus  and  an  organization 
of  people  “back  home”  may  put  the  two 
in  touch  by  calling  333-0480  —  and 
leaving  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  be  contacted.  Or  the  student 
could  suggest  that  a  member  of  the 
organization  call  that  number,  or  write: 
Mr.  Dan  Perrino,  Dean  of  Student  Pro¬ 
grams  and  Services,  110  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  University  of  Illinois, 
610  East  John  St.,  Champaign,  Illinois 
61820. 

Your  Survival  Kit 

Kits  of  goodies  to  help  students  “sur¬ 
vive”  studying  for  finals  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  from  a  van  on  Wright  Street 
January  9  and  10,  to  students  for  whom 
kits  were  ordered.  The  Mothers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  sponsor  of  the  project,  reports 
that  last  year  several  hundred  checks 
had  to  be  returned  to  mothers  because 
their  orders  arrived  too  late  to  be  filled. 

Perform  Overseas 

The  U.  of  1.  Jazz  Band  received 
standing  ovations  at  some  of  its  ap¬ 
pearances  during  its  recent  two-month 
concert  tour  of  Europe.  Particularly 
impressed  by  the  group’s  reception  in 
Rumania,  one  band  member  said  the 
hall’s  3,000  seats  were  sold  out  for  both 


nights'  about  four  hours  after  the  tickets 
went  on  sale.  He  said  people  came 
down  from  all  the  seats  to  crowd 
around  the  stage  to  hear  the  band. 

The  musicians  did  two  major  TV 
shows  in  Europe,  and  cut  a  commercial 
record  sponsored  by  the  Yugoslav  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  be  distributed  throughout 
Europe. 

•  The  Concert  Choir  is  among  six 
American  choral  groups  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  Vienna  symposium  in 
August.  While  in  Europe  the  group 
will  give  concerts  in  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Whither  Room  Visitation? 

Presidents  of  the  five  housing  groups 
and  their  advisers  have  been  meeting 
weekly  to  work  toward  implementing 
room  visitation.  Tom  Schwertfeger, 
MIA  president,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Student  Affairs  talks 
with  him  and  others  to  try  to  find  out 
the  current  status  of  the  proposal. 

Q.  How  far  along  is  the  committee  in 
planning  for  implementation? 

A.  At  press  time  (November  20),  one 
housing  group  is  at  the  last  stage  of 
drafting  its  final  plan;  all  the  others 
are  finished. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  step? 

A.  Orientation  of  house  presidents  on 
individual  house  plans.  All  plans  — 
housing  group  and  individual  house 
plans  —  will  then  be  submitted  to 
Chancellor  Peltason  for  his  review 
and  decision.  The  committee’s  time¬ 
table  which  it  set  for  itself  originally 
called  for  plans  to  be  sent  to  the 
chancellor  on  December  6.  How¬ 
ever,  progress  is  currently  two  weeks 
behind  schedule,  according  to  the 
timetable. 

Q.  Why  does  it  take  so  long? 

A.  “Everything  has  to  go  at  once,”  says 
Mr.  Schwertfeger,  “and  there  are  too 
many  organizational  problems.  In 


MIA  and  WISA  the  judicial  systems 
had  to  be  revised.” 

Q.  Can  one  floor  in  a  hall  vote  for 
visiting  and  another  floor  in  the 
same  hall  vote  against  it? 

A.  Yes.  This  is  for  the  living  unit  to 
decide. 

Q.  Can  homeowners  in  private  houses 
veto  visiting? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  should  receive  complaints  of 
violations  of  student  rules  set  forth 
in  a  plan? 

A.  In  unorganized  houses,  it  would  have 
to  be  the  counselor.  In  organized 
houses  (those  with  a  student  govern¬ 
ment),  the  house  officers.  “The  key 
to  this  thing,”  says  Dean  Millet,  “is 
to  shift  the  responsibility  for  conduct 
from  staff  member  to  student.  One 
can  transfer  responsibility  for  the 
most  ridiculous  kinds  of  behavior 
when  there  is  a  chaperon  present.” 

Q.  Are  we  speaking  of  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  group  government 
responsibility? 

A.  “Both,”  says  Mr.  Schwertfeger.  “In¬ 
dividual  in  the  sense  that  the  student 
abides  by  the  rules  and  does  not  take 
advantage  of  the  plan.  Collectively 
in  that  student  groups  devise  the 
plans,  vote  on  them,  and  enforce 
them.” 

Q.  What  about  such  charges  as  a  boy 
holding  a  girl  in  his  room  against 
her  will? 

A.  Mr.  Schwertfeger  says  the  committee 
has  not  discussed  this  yet,  but  will. 

Q.  How  would  a  complaint  be  investi¬ 
gated? 

A.  “It  is  possible  to  send  a  raw  com¬ 
plaint  to  a  judicial  body,  and  its 
members  ought  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  facts  and  make  a  judg¬ 
ment,”  says  Dean  Millet. 

Q.  Who  should  do  the  evaluation  of 
room  visitation  —  the  judicial  group, 
the  house  government,  or  super¬ 
visors? 

A.  The  house  government,  says  Mr. 
Schwertfeger. 

Q.  Will  there  be  room  visitation  for  the 
second  semester? 

A.  “There  appears  to  be  no  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  at  this  moment,”  says  Mr. 
Schwertfeger,  “and  I  think  the 
chancellor’s  approval  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  a  trial  run  during  the 
second  semester.” 


As  I  See  It 

By  Mike  Cooper 

Executive  Vice  President  of  Student  Senate 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  publication, 
I  commented  on  the  fractionalized  stu¬ 
dent  politics,  which  inhibits  change  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  provide  the  “one  ef¬ 
fective  voice”  or  “sense  of  community” 
needed  by  the  student  body.  An  ef¬ 
fective  student  congress  could  provide 
that  one  voice  representing  the  entire 
student  body  and  could  instill  a  sense  of 
community  among  diverse  political  fac¬ 
tions  on  campus. 

However,  I  feel  the  first  student  con¬ 
gress  attempted  on  campus  earlier  this 
fall  did  not  achieve  these  two  goals. 
First,  there  is  a  large  number  of  apa¬ 
thetic  students  who  were  not  drawn  into 
participation,  and  therefore,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  assembly  became  a  spokesman 
for  only  one  point  of  view.  And  the 
congress  failed  to  build  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  because  those  students  who  par¬ 
ticipated  were  already  a  community  — 
primarily  of  the  left.  Although  the  non¬ 
participation  of  those  with  other  shades 
of  political  thought  showed  a  definite 
lack  of  concern  on  their  part,  the  stu¬ 
dent  congress  still  failed  to  pull  them 
into  the  community. 

I  still  believe  a  student  congress  will 
work  at  Illinois.  Our  congress  could  be 
modeled  after  the  congress  which  has 
gained  success  at  Oberlin  College.  For 
a  cohesive  community  to  exist,  each 
individual  must  have  a  commitment  to 
the  political  and  social  decisions  of  that 
community.  The  student  congress  at 
Oberlin  is  the  student  body’s  only  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  with  the  administration. 
Therefore,  any  group  having  a  grievance 
must  get  representatives  who  are  symp¬ 
athetic  to  its  cause  elected  to  congress. 
The  group  must  build  broad-based  sup¬ 
port  in  order  to  get  its  demands  on  the 
congress’s  list  of  priorities. 

Such  consensus-building  creates  coali¬ 
tions  of  the  left  with  independents,  in¬ 
dependents  with  Greeks,  and  so  forth  — 
thus  forming  a  cohesive  community. 
The  student  congress  being  the  one 
voice  for  the  student  body,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  cannot  say  some  groups  are  not 
represented  and  therefore  cannot  play 
one  group’s  demand  off  against  another 
group’s  conflicting  demand.  I  realize 
that  Oberlin  has  only  about  3,000  stu¬ 
dents;  but  problems  at  Illinois  with  ten 
times  as  many  students,  are  basically  the 
same,  differing  only  in  magnitude. 

Another  vehicle  for  better  student  rep¬ 
resentation  and  institutional  change  on 
other  campuses  has  been  student  poli¬ 


tical  parties.  Student  Senate  officers  at 
Illinois  are  usually  seniors  who  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  respond  to  their 
constituencies  because  they  are  not  up 
for  re-election.  Political  parties  actively 
recruit  students  as  freshmen  and  groom 
them  to  become  future  student  leaders. 
Also,  even  as  its  top  leaders  change,  the 
party  itself  stays  on  to  push  for  reform. 

The  left,  the  independents,  and  the 
Greeks  on  this  campus  are  three  ready¬ 
made  political  factions  which  could 
easily  become  political  parties.  Or  the 
political  parties  could  evolve  from  the 
various  department  student  unions  now 
forming.  Student  political  parties  could 
be  a  part  of  the  new  student  congress. 

Both  substance  and  form  of  student 
politics  are  changing  rapidly  around  the 
world.  As  political  substance  changes, 
so  too  must  the  archaic  forms  which 
convey  change.  An  effective  student 
congress  is  the  proper  vehicle  for  reform 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

LAS  Plans  Symposium 

Thomas  Krueger,  associate  professor 
in  history,  chairs  a  student-faculty  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  tiy'ing  to  set  up  a  sym¬ 
posium  for  1969  that  will  match  the 
centennial  “Man  and  the  Multitude.” 
He  says  that  student  members  will  take 
the  initiative  in  determining  the  theme, 
format,  and  list  of  speakers. 

Student  members  are:  Gay  Brumis, 
Patricia  Clement,  Scott  Fisher,  Barbara 
Halpern,  Debra  Nicholson,  and  William 
Plater.  Fisher  is  a  junior  and  Plater  a 
grad  student.  The  others  are  sopho¬ 
mores. 

Besides  Krueger,  faculty  members  are: 
Theodore  Brown,  professor  of  chemistry; 
Norton  Long,  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence;  and  Heintz  Von  Foerster,  professor 
of  biophysics. 


From  My  Viewpoint 

By  Stanton  Millet,  Dean  of  Students 

Mr.  Cooper’s  two  articles  on  student 
government  deserve  thoughtful  atten¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  their  recommendations 
and  conclusions,  but  for  their  assump¬ 
tions  and  premises,  as  well.  After  read¬ 
ing  them  carefully,  I  find  that  I  hav'e  a 
great  many  questions,  but  few  ready 
answers. 

His  analysis  of  the  present  state  of 
student  government  is  perceptive.  He 
notes  that  student  leaders  often  fail  to 
maintain  close  links  with  their  constit¬ 
uency  and  may  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
being  responsive  to  it;  that  student 
government  is  “fractionalized,”  with 
many  separate  groups,  each  devoting 
itself  to  “organizational  maintenance,” 
which  is  to  say  the  protection  of  its 
own  special  interests.  He  calls  partic¬ 
ular  attention  to  some  groups’  willing¬ 
ness  to  compromise  with  administrators 
and  unwillingness  to  establish  alliances 
with  other  student  groups. 

In  contrast  to  these  traditional  groups 
Mr.  Cooper  speaks  of  new  action- 
oriented  groups,  mobilizing  student 
opinion,  building  a  sense  of  community, 
and  electing  representatives  and  build¬ 
ing  a  broad  base  of  support  so  that 
grievances  can  be  brought  to  the  admin¬ 
istration.  The  question  of  adequate 
representation  seems  to  have  dropped 
by  the  wayside. 

A  student  congress,  for  example,  ap¬ 
pears  to  offer  better  representation  only 
because  more  students  are  involved  in  it. 

In  the  Oberlin  example  Mr.  Cooper 
cites,  it  would  seem  that  only  the 
strongest  group,  composed  only  of  those 
“who  are  sympathetic  to  its  cause,”  can 
“get  its  demands  on  the  congress’s  list 
of  priorities.”  The  political  parties  sug¬ 
gested  as  another  alternative  appear  to 
be  similarly  monolithic. 

“The  left,  independents,  and  Greeks” 
are  described  as  “ready-made  political 
factions.”  But  if  they  did  become 
parties,  how  would  the  Greek  leftist  or 
the  left  independent  be  represented? 

As  I  say,  I  am  left  with  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  answers.  Here  are  some: 

'  Do  we  need  to  examine  our  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  need  for  student  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  representative?  Are  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  join  a  particular  group 
“apathetic,”  or  only  unrepresented? 

*  What  are  the  proper  ends  (and 
means)  for  student  government?  At 
present,  there  appear  to  be  two  polarized 
alternatives.  One  is  “action  oriented,” 
opposed  to  compromise,  directed  to  par¬ 
ticular  issues,  and  hopeful  of  developing 


a  sense  of  community  through  united 
action.  The  other  includes  many  more 
groups,  each  with  its  special  interest 
(perhaps  even  sense  of  community)  that 
it  seeks  to  protect  by  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  political  strategies  of  compromise 
and  balancing  of  power. 

How  should  these  goals  and  strategies 
be  decided  upon?  Again,  there  appears 
to  be  a  polarization.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  existential  development  of 
kinship  by  concerted,  forceful  action, 
often  with  a  shaky  rationale;  on  the 
other,  there  is  the  more  traditional  sense 
of  kinship  associated  with  sharing  a 
common  interest,  or  group  of  interests, 
and  pursuing  those  interests  through 
political  finesse.  The  first  is  essentially 
emotional.  The  other  is  essentially  ana¬ 
lytical. 

*  And  here,  perhaps,  are  two  crucial 
questions:  Can  the  issue-oriented  action 
group  maintain  a  sense  of  community 
once  the  issue  is  resolved,  or  must  that 
sense  be  fed  endlessly  with  new  issues, 
grievances,  and  confrontations?  Can  the 
traditional  group,  dedicated  to  “organi¬ 
zational  maintenance,”  provide  the  emo¬ 
tional  engagement  that  many  on  the 
campus  are  seeking? 

Finally,  what  do  we  really  mean  by 
“a  sense  of  community?”  Assuming  that 
something  of  the  sort  is  essential  to  any 
group  of  people,  and  certainly  to  every 
political  grouping,  what  “sense  of  com¬ 
munity”  is  appropriate  to  the  academic 
community,  as  distinct  from  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large?  Are  we,  in  fact,  pur¬ 
suing  an  ideal  of  solidarity  that  is  ac¬ 
tively  anti-intellectual  and  sustained, 
paradoxically,  by  divisions  within  the 
total  community?  For  the  answer  to 
that,  we  must  all  tune  in  tomorow. 


Board  of  Trustees: 

Who,  What,  How 

At  the  general  election  November  5, 
Illinois  citizens  voted  into  office  the 
three  Republican  candidates  for  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees.  (Prospec¬ 
tive  candidates  are  suggested  to  the 
state  conventions  of  the  two  major  polit¬ 
ical  parties  by  partisan  committees  of 
the  .'\lumni  Association.) 

The  people  elect  nine  trustees,  three 
each  even-numbered  year.  Two  other 
members  of  the  Board  —  the  governor 
and  the  siqierintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction —  serve  as  ex  officio  members. 

The  three  trustees  elected  in  No¬ 
vember —  Earl  M.  Hughes,  Russell  W. 
Steger,  and  Timothy  W.  Swain  —  will 
be  installed  for  their  six-year  terms  at 
the  annual  meeting  the  second  Tuesday 
in  March.  Both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Swain  have  been  on  the  Board  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  Mr.  .Steger  is 
new.  All  are  University  alumni. 

Meeting  monthly,  members  of  the 
Board  devote  about  a  month  of  their 
time  each  year  to  University  business. 
They  receive  no  pay. 

THEIR  AUTHORITY 

Within  limits  fixed  by  the  Illinois  con¬ 
stitution,  the  Board  of  Trustees  exercises 
final  authority  over  policy  for  the 
University’s  three  campuses  —  Urbana- 
Ghampaign,  Chicago  Circle,  and  the 
Medical  Center.  At  committee  meetings 
and  in  regular  sessions,  the  trustees  in¬ 
tensively  discuss  such  matters  as  ad¬ 
mission  and  graduation  requirements, 
enrollment  projections,  the  building  pro¬ 
gram,  and  both  the  biennial  and  the 
annual  budgets  for  operation.  They  also 
pay  careful  attention  to  contracts,  pur¬ 
chases,  and  other  expenditures  of  funds. 

The  Board  does  not  participate 
merely  in  a  perfunctory  fashion  in  the 
University’s  decision-making  processes. 
Although  it  acts  mostly  upon  recommen¬ 
dations  initiated  by  faculties  or  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers,  the  Board  often 
refers  matters  to  its  committees  for 
special  study  and  requires  additional 
information  before  taking  final  action. 

For  transacting  urgent  business  that 
cannot  be  postponed  until  the  next 
regular  monthly  full  Board  meeting,  the 
body  uses  an  executive  committee  which 
consists  of  the  president  of  the  Board 
and  two  other  trustees.  Other  standing 
committees  are:  Agriculture,  Alumni 
Activities,  Athletic  Activities,  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  Chicago  Departments, 
Finance,  General  Policy,  Non-Academic 


Personnel,  Patents,  and  Student  Welfare 
and  Activities. 

Of  these,  the  committees  on  Buildings 
and  Grounds  and  on  General  Policy- 
have  the  most  business  to  handle,  and 
usually  meet  at  least  once  each  month. 
The  Finance  committee  also  meets  fre- 
cjuently,  particularly  during  the  course 
of  budget  preparations. 

A  Look  at  the 
“Free  University” 

By  Larry  Tolbert 

Dissatisfied  with  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  system  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  participants  in  the  Free  University 
have  created  their  own  alternate  educa¬ 
tional  culture,  according  to  Marty  Shu- 
pack,  communications  vice  president  of 
Student  Senate  and  an  organizer  of  the 
Free  U. 

The  Free  University  here,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  presently  has 
approximately  800  persons  enrolled  in 
its  36  courses  and  6  sensitivity  training 
groups.  Gourses  range  from  “A  Socio¬ 
logical  Study  of  Racial  Structure  in  the 
U.S.”  and  “The  Philosophy  of  the  New 
Left”  to  “Joyce  and  Beckett”  and  “Ap¬ 
preciation  of  Underground  Music.” 

Free  University  classes  are  markedly 
unstructured  and  flexible  to  the  desires 
and  needs  of  the  group.  The  authori¬ 
tarian  instructor  figure  of  the  traditional 
structure  can  often  inhibit  the  learning 
process  through  his  impersonal  role.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Free  University  has  “class 
organizers”  —  teaching  assistants,  doc¬ 
toral  candidates,  students,  or  anyone 
wishing  to  start  a  course  —  who  encour¬ 
age  total  class  participation  by  assuming 
a  personal,  equal  relationship  with  the 
other  members  of  the  group. 

The  Free  University  offers  itself  as  a 
laboratory  for  experimentation  with  af¬ 
fective  education  and  sensitivity  training 
techniques  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
ways  to  involve  the  entire  intellectual 
and  emotional  person  in  the  process  of 
learning. 

When  a  student  attends  formal  classes, 
the  present  system  forces  him  into  play¬ 
ing  a  role.  He  must  shed  his  real  self 
at  the  door.  Leaving  behind  all  his 
problems,  desires,  and  real  ideas,  he 
enters  the  classroom  once  again  to  copy 
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lecture  notes,  memorize  texts,  and  antic¬ 
ipate  what  stale  facts  the  instructor 
wants  fed  back  on  the  exam  sheet.  He 
learns  only  to  submit  mechanically  { for 
fear  of  grade)  to  authorities  not  chosen 
by  him.  This  is  cognitive  learning  and 
it  does  not  allow  the  individual  to  grow 
in  terms  of  self. 

An  affective  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  the  entire  individual  — 
his  entire  intellectual  and  emotional 
self  —  in  the  learning  process. 

“Our  six  sensitivity  training  groups 
(sometimes  called  ‘T-groups’  as  a  sort 
of  brand  name  put  on  them  by  the  man 
who  first  began  using  them)  help  the 
individual  to  become  sensitive  to  him¬ 
self  and  those  around  him,”  says  Mr. 
Shupack.  “The  person  brings  out  his 
feelings  in  the  ‘here  and  now’  toward 
others  in  the  group.  Group  interaction 
breaks  down  defense  mechanisms  of 
individuals  and  makes  them  aware  of 
their  role  playing,  freeing  them  of  these 
roles  so  they  may  truly  understand  and 
communicate  with  one  another. 

“Free  University  courses  are  also  T- 
groups  —  that  is  to  say,  affective  learn¬ 
ing  units  —  because  they  provide  com¬ 
plete  interaction  and  communication  of 
the  student’s  total  self  with  the  material 
being  studied.  In  the  near  future  the 
Free  University  plans  more  community 
involvement  through  use  of  such  groups 
in  the  local  area.  I  envision  sensitivity 
training  groups  composed  of  country 
club  people  and  black  people  or  stu¬ 
dents  and  groups  composed  of  local 
police  and  black  people  or  students.” 

Students  of  the  Free  University  view 
it  as  both  an  end  and  a  means.  The 
Free  University  first  and  perhaps  fore¬ 
most  is  another  one  of  those  “noninsti¬ 
tutions”  incorporated  into  the  life  style 
of  those  individuals  who  are  trying  to 
live  and  learn  and  grow  apart  from  the 
conventional  and  in  many  ways  mori¬ 
bund  “twentieth  century  way  of  life.” 
It  justifies  itself  with  this  end  alone. 

But  the  Free  University  also  exists  to 
change  the  culture  for  which  it  is  a 
substitute.  It  is  an  experimental  model 
for  educators  to  look  at  and  learn  from. 
It  is  proof  that  the  regular  University 
is  in  need  of  fundamental  reform,  and 
it  suggests  directions  that  such  reform 
might  take.  For  this  reason,  says  Mr. 
Shupack,  the  Free  University  will  want 
to  work  closely  with  the  regular  Uni¬ 
versity,  “not  so  we  can  eventually  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  it,  but  so  it  can  even¬ 
tually  become  a  part  of  us.” 


Students  Advise  Foundation 

A  new  student  advisory  committee 
forms  a  liaison  between  students  and 
the  U.  of  1.  Foundation,  and  will  help 
interpret  student  needs  to  Foundation 
members.  On  the  committee  are:  Tom 
Gumbel,  law  junior;  Carol  S.  Heilman, 
LAS  senior;  Sheldon  Ezring,  LAS  senior; 
Wayne  A.  Johnston  HI,  LAS  junior; 
John  S.  Lee,  LAS  sophomore;  and  Jody 
Vandreser,  LAS  senior.  Dan  Eaton, 
a.ssistant  director  of  the  Foundation,  is 
faculty  adviser. 

How  Does  the 
Discipline  System  W'ork? 

At  the  same  time  that  the  University 
discipline  system  has  been  gaining  a 
reputation  around  the  country  for  being 
fair  and  impartial,  it  has  been  receiving 
criticism  at  home.  John  Scouffas,  as- 
si.stant  dean  of  students  and  chairman 
of  the  Referral  Committee,  recently 
said  he  has  received  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  from  other  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  seeking  to  revamp  their  own 
systems. 

He  said  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  other  systems  and  that  at  Illinois 
seems  to  hinge  on  the  Referral  Commit¬ 
tee’s  role.  Here,  one  person  alone  can¬ 
not  decide,  as  he  can  at  some  schools, 
whether  or  not  to  send  a  student  before 
a  discipline  committee. 

Because  the  system  has  come  under 
fire  recently,  a  special  committee  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  is  studying  the  whole 
process  and  hopes  to  have  a  report  ready 
in  February,  1969.  On  the  committee, 
called  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Study 
Disciplinary  Authority  and  Procedures, 
are  7  faculty  members  elected  by  the 
Faculty  Senate,  2  undergraduates  elected 
by  Student  Senate,  1  graduate  student 
elected  by  GSA,  and  1  law  student 
elected  by  the  Junior  Bar  Association. 

J.  Thomas  Hastings,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cational  psychology,  chairs  the  group 
and  welcomes  any  suggestions  from  stu¬ 
dents  or  faculty.  At  its  weekly  meetings 
the  committee  is  thoroughly  examining 
curent  authority  and  procedures  with  an 
eye  toward  development  of  any  alterna¬ 
tives  and  possible  consequences. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  NOW? 

Steps  taken  under  the  current  practice 
follow.  These  are  for  most  types  of 
violation  of  the  University  regulations. 
Judicial  bodies  in  living  units,  the  Board 
of  Fraternity  .Affairs,  and  the  .Student 
Traffic  Appeals  Board  have  jurisdiction 


over  their  particular  areas.  However, 
their  decisions  may  be  appealed  to  Sub¬ 
committee  B;  so  they  tie  in  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  discipline  system  at  that  point. 

An  infraction  occurs.  The  Security 
Office  investigates  and  gets  the  facts, 
including  identification  of  the  student 
involved.  Tom  Morgan,  chief  security 
officer,  stresses  that  his  office  “is  not  the 
prosecutor;  it  is  the  fact-finder.”  The 
Security  Office  then  presents  its  full  re¬ 
port  to  the  Referral  Committee. 

Members  of  the  Referral  Committee 
consider  the  case.  (On  the  committee 
are  3  faculty  members  and  2  under¬ 
graduates,  with  a  representative  of  the 
dean  of  students  —  currently  Mr.  Scouf- 
fas  —  as  chairman.  The  chairman  has 
no  vote  except  to  break  a  tie.)  The 
Referral  Committee  does  not  make  any 
attempt  to  verify  the  facts  presented  to 
it.  It  does  not  judge  the  case.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  two  students  are  caught  fight¬ 
ing,  the  Referral  Committee  does  not 
try  to  find  out  which  one  started  the 
fight.  It  sends  both  before  the  same 
judicial  body.  It  is  that  body’s  job  to 
delve  into  the  evidence  and  judge  the 
case. 

The  Referral  Committee  may  decide 
to  drop  the  case.  If  it  decides  to  refer 
the  case,  it  must  decide  to  which  body 
to  send  it  —  an  appropriate  counseling 
or  advisory  agent,  a  judicial  body,  or  to 
Subcommittee  B  or  Subcommittee  A. 

Both  subcommittees  and  the  Referral 
Committee  are  under  the  parent  body 
for  undergraduate  student  discipline  — 
the  Urbana-Champaign  Faculty  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Discipline,  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  academic  deans,  the 
dean  of  students,  one  undergraduate, 
and  one  graduate  student.  Another  role 
of  the  Referral  Committee  is  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  parent  committee  policy 
and  procedure  for  the  whole  discipline 
system. 

®  Assuming  the  case  is  referred  to  one 
of  the  subcommittees  —  at  least  five 
days  before  the  case  is  scheduled  to  be 
heard,  the  Security  Office  sends  the 
student  written  notice  of  the  charges  to 
be  presented  to  the  subcommittee.  The 
student  has  the  right  to  go  to  the  office 
and  examine  any  documents  or  state¬ 
ments  relevant  to  the  charges  to  be 
presented. 

’  The  subcommittee  hears  the  case.  The 
student  has  the  right  to  be  heard,  and 
he  may  bring  any  person  (or  reasonable 
number  of  persons)  to  the  hearing  for 
advice  and  counsel.  The  student’s  ad¬ 
visers  may  speak  or  otherwise  officially 


I  tried  to  call  up  an  emotion 
From  my  wells  of  experience. 

I  hollered,  “Happiness,  with  exultation!” 
But  it  echoed  off  the  slimy  stones 
And  stung  my  frog  ears 

—  by  Travis  light 


TIME.S  ARE  CHANGIN’ 

Hear  ye  all  the  world 

from  thy  rneadowed  villages, 

from  thy  skyscrapered  schemes, 

from  thy  billowing  suburbia  — 

ay,  peel  the  doors  of 

thine  slamtning  ears 

to  what  froths  from  beneath 

souls  that  link  together 

hearts  melting  with  emotion 

and  soaking  your  absurd  ideas 

until  they  too 

shall  burn  thy  guns, 

shall  refuse  to  light 

the  ashes  of  thy  prejudices. 


participate  in  the  hearing  only  on  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  subcommittee. 

If  the  student  requests  it,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  may  allow  the  student’s  adviser 
to  question  the  student  and  his  witnesses. 
Questioning  of  adverse  witnesses  is  af¬ 
forded  whenever  the  subcommittee  has 
reason  to  believe  that  absence  of  such 
questioning  will  present  a  significant 
risk  of  erroneous  fact-finding.  If  the 
student  asks  for  an  open  hearing,  he 
may  have  it,  subject  to  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  size  of  the  room. 

A  security  officer  may  appear  to  pre¬ 
sent  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges. 
The  subcommittee  may  ask  the  Univer¬ 
sity  legal  counsel  to  advise  the  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  hearings.  If  so,  he 
acts  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity;  he 
does  not  assume  the  role  of  prosecutor, 
has  no  voting  power,  and  does  not  meet 
with  the  subcommittee  during  the  form¬ 
ulation  of  findings  and  conclusions.  Only 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  its 
secretary  are  present  when  the  decision 
is  reached. 

Subcommittee  B  (4  faculty  and  3 
students)  hears  cases  involving  minor 
violations  of  University  rules  on  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  sexual  misconduct,  and 
use  of  buildings  and  grounds.  The  com¬ 
mittee  may  send  the  student  to  appro¬ 
priate  counseling.  It  may  issue  letters 
of  reprimand  or  warnings,  levy  fines 


shall  rip  the  legacies 

of  thy  injustifiable  desires  ■ — 

for.  World,  the  essence 

of  their  music 

no  longer  exists  as  riverlets, 

but  as  one  massive  river, 

ignorant  to  Time, 

for  they  will  no  longer  hesitate; 

ay,  beware  — 

for  thy  clouds  shall  be  transformed 

into  Godly  skies 

where  thy  budded  whatever 

shall  be  changed 

to  power  of  flower  energy, 

and  thy  fields  shall  he  parslied 

with  the  wine  of  sages. 

—  by  Mindy  Karon 


Students  may  submit  short  original  creative  works 
to  311  Student  Services  Building.  Especially 
needed  are  cartoons  or  creative  artwork.  (The 
latter  would  have  to  be  camera-ready  art,  one- 
color  or  two-color  only,  that  could  be  reduced 
to  fit  into  a  space  no  larger  than  iVi  inches  by 
4Vi  inches.) 


according  to  a  uniform  schedule  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  parent  committee,  sus¬ 
pend  motor  vehicle  privileges,  issue 
reprimands  of  record,  or  place  the  stu¬ 
dent  on  informal  probation  or  conduct 
probation. 

Subcommittee  A  (6  faculty  and  3 
students)  conducts  hearings  on  more 
flagrant  violations  of  University  rules. 
It  can  impose  the  same  penalties  as  Sub¬ 
committee  B,  and  in  addition,  it  can 
dismiss  the  student  from  the  University 
or  place  him  on  suspended  dismissal 
status,  and  it  may  deny  admission  or 
readmission  to  a  student. 

Each  of  the  two  subcommittees  has 
the  power  to  remove  all  restrictions  that 
it  has  imposed. 

The  student  may  appeal  a  Subcom¬ 
mittee  B  decision  to  Subcommittee  A. 
He  may  appeal  any  Subcommittee  A 
decision  to  the  “Supreme  Court”  of  the 
University  disciplinary  system,  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Dis¬ 
cipline.  Ordinarily  this  group  will  not 
hear  appeals  from  the  actions  of  any 
judicial  body  to  which  it  has  delegated 
authority,  except  in  cases  involving  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  University.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  may  act  for  the 
committee  and  deny  an  appeal,  or  he 
may  refer  the  appeal  to  a  panel  of 
three  deans  or  to  the  entire  committee 
for  hearing. 


Scholarship  Applications 

Students  who  want  scholarships  for 
the  fall  semester  of  next  year  may  apply 
any  time.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
those  who  apply  before  March  1. 

Studies  Brain 

Charles  Eriksen,  psychology  professor, 
heads  a  research  project  here  which  is 
trying  to  find  out  how  the  brain  receives 
and  digests  bits  of  information  fed  to 
it.  Mr.  Eriksen  hopes  “to  capitalize  on 
the  brain’s  natural  way  of  dealing  with 
things.” 

He  feels  that  a  special  new  language 
might  make  use  of  the  brain’s  ability  to 
assimilate  concepts  and  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  simultaneously.  This  would  in¬ 
crease  the  comprehension  ability  of  a 
person  up  to  100  times. 

For  Commuting  Students 

More  than  4,000  students  commute 
daily  to  and  from  this  campus.  Most  of 
them  don’t  have  a  place  to  hang  an 
umbrella  or  to  store  their  books  over¬ 
night.  They  lack  any  organized  form  of 
group  identity  when  it  comes  to  repre¬ 
senting  their  opinion  on  campus  matters. 
And,  further,  many  feel  left  out  of  social 
events  because  they  aren’t  members  of 
organized  houses. 

A  number  of  interested  students  are 
organizing  a  commuter  center  and  asso¬ 
ciation.  They  would  welcome  interested 
students  to  help  on  the  committee.  Call 
Bill  Holt,  332-1719,  or  Madge  Eilbey, 
367-6772. 

Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  Daily  Illini  or 
the  weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural 


Events”  calendar  (sent  to  residence 
halls,  academic  departments,  and  reli¬ 
gious  foundations)  for  details  as  to  time 
and  place,  topic  or  program,  and  for 
any  changes. 

DECEMBER 

All  month.  Beckett  festival.  The  Depot. 

9.  University  Eorum  on  Samuel  Beckett. 
Showing  of  Beckett’s  “Film”  with 
Buster  Keaton.  8  p.m.  Law  Audi¬ 
torium. 

9-13.  Hugh  Kenner,  literary  critic,  on 
campus. 

10.  Star  Course.  Roman  Totenberg, 
Soulima  Stravinsky. 

10.  Roving  Theatre.  “A  Good  Man  Is 
Hard  to  Find.”  6:15  p.m.  Clark 
Hall  lounge. 

1 1 .  Roving  Theatre.  “A  Good  Man  Is 
Hard  to  Find.”  6:15  p.m.  ISR- 
Townsend  main  lounge. 

11.  Anthropology  film.  7  p.m.,  228  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Building.  “The  Mystery 
of  Stonehenge.” 

11.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
8  p.m.  Auditorium.  “Father  Ser¬ 
gius”  (USSR).  Officer  of  Czar 
Nicholas  becomes  a  monk  on  the 
eve  of  his  wedding. 

11-14.  University  Theatre.  8  p.m.  Lin¬ 
coln  Hall  Theatre.  Shakespeare’s 
“Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.” 

12.  Cinema  Guild.  “Suspicion,”  7  p.m. 
“Notorious”  8:40  p.m.  141  Gom- 
merce  West. 

13.  Cinema  Guild.  “Dial  M  for 
Murder,”  7  and  9  p.m.  141  Com¬ 
merce  West. 

13-14.  International  Fair,  Illini  Union. 
13-14.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
Auditorium.  “A  Fistful  of  Dollars,” 
50(f. 

15.  Cinema  Guild.  “It’s  a  Gift,”  with 


W.  G.  Fields.  7  and  9  p.m.  Illini 
Rooms  A  and  B,  Union. 

15.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

16.  University  Forum.  “Control  of  the 
Schools:  The  Politics  of  Educa¬ 
tion.”  8:30  p.m.,  south  lounge  of 
Union. 

16-20.  John  Wells,  geologist.  Miller  lec¬ 
turer,  on  campus. 

22.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 

WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

29.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

JANUARY 

3.  Star  Course.  Alfons  &  Aloys  Kon- 
tarsky. 

3.  lUSA  movies.  “Spy  Who  Came  in 
from  the  Cold.”  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
112  Gregory  Hall.  50(f. 

4.  lUSA  movies.  “Spy  Who  Came  in 
from  the  Cold.”  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
Auditorium.  50^. 

5.  Cinema  International.  “Gate  of 
Hell”  (Japan).  8  p.m.  Auditorium. 
50^. 

6-10.  15th  annual  festival  of  concert 
band  rehearsals. 

10-11.  lUSA  movies.  “Yellow  Rolls 
Royce.”  7  and  9:30  p.m.  112 
Gregory  Hall. 

10-11.  Band  concert.  Auditorium. 

12.  Cinema  International.  “Persona” 
(Sweden).  7  and  9:30  p.m.  Audi¬ 
torium.  50^. 

12.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  WILL- 
TV.  7  p.m.  90  minutes. 
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Scholarship  Deadline  Nears 

Students  who  want  to  apply  for  an 
Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission 
grant  for  1969-70  have  until  February  1 
to  mail  completed  applications  to  the 
Commission.  Forms  are  available  from 
the  Financial  Aids  Office,  707  S. 
Sixth  St. 

Students  do  not  have  to  compete 
through  tests  or  grade  averages  for  these 
grants,  although  a  student  must  be  in 
good  academic  standing  when  he  enrolls 
in  September,  1969.  Grants  may  be 
used  only  for  tuition  and  mandatory  fees. 
Applicants  must  be  citizens  and  Illinois 
residents  with  demonstrated  hnancial 
need. 

For  some  other  scholarships,  students 
will  be  given  preference  if  they  apply 
before  March  1.  Ask  about  them  at  the 
Financial  Aids  Office  also. 

Parking;  Problems? 

Commuting  students  who  have  park¬ 
ing  problems  can  solve  them  by  parking 
in  the  lot  west  of  the  Assembly  Hall  and 
taking  the  Illibus.  During  morning  and 
evening  rush  hours,  buses  marked  “W. 
Parking  Lot”  go  through  the  lot  and 
otherwise  follow  the  regular  Illibus  route 
through  campus.  At  other  times,  regular 
Illibuses  go  close  to  the  parking  lot  — 
to  Peabody  and  First  streets. 

The  section  of  the  parking  lot  at 
First  and  Florida  is  reserved  for  regis¬ 
tered  student  cars.  Special  buses  pass 
through  the  lot  every  20  minutes  from 
7:05  to  9:05  a.m.,  and  leave  the  Union 
for  the  lot  every  20  minutes  from  3:55 
to  4:55  p.m.,  and  at  5:35  and  5:55. 

Offers  Semester  Break  Trips 

The  Associated  Students  Travel  Ser¬ 
vice  —  the  newly  combined  Student 
Senate  and  Graduate  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  travel  services  —  offers  two  ski  tours 
and  a  trip  to  New  York  at  special  rates 
during  the  semester  break. 

The  charter  trip  to  New  York  leaves 


here  January  21  and  returns  January  30; 
round  trip  $65.  The  Aspen  tour,  Janu¬ 
ary  25  to  February  1,  is  $207  from 
Champaign,  $200  from  Chicago.  For  14 
days  at  Chamonix  the  total  price  is  $338 
from  New  York,  $404  from  Chicago. 

More  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  GSA  office,  299  Illini  Union. 

Bike  Stolen  ? 

If  your  bike  has  been  stolen,  report  it 
to  the  Lbiiversity  police.  They  have  a 
very  high  recovery  rate  for  bikes  that 
have  been  reported  to  them  as  stolen. 

Eisenman’s  Letter  to  Tribune 

.Any  student  who  would  like  to  have 
a  copy  of  Dave  Fasenman’s  letter  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  response  to  the 
paper’s  December  8  feature  coverage  of 
the  SEOP  (500)  Project  can  obtain  one. 
.Single  copies  free,  from  311  Student 
.Services  Building.  Multiple  copies  at 
cost  from  Mr.  Eisenman. 


Symbols  of  Peace 

By  Larry  Tolbert 

Illustrations  by  Christine  Weisiger 

Ever  wonder  about  the  origins  of  the 
various  symbols  adopted  by  contem¬ 
porary  radical  organizations?  Flere  is 
the  story  behind  the  two  symbols  seen 
most  often  today  —  the  “peace  symbol” 
and  the  “omega,”  symbol  of  The 
Resistance. 

The  peace  symbol  originated  in  Eebru- 
ary,  1958,  with  a  London  group  known 
as  the  Direct  Action  Committee  Against 
Nuclear  War.  In  planning  a  march  for 
Easter  that  year,  they  recognized  the 
need  for  a  symbol,  for  the  words  “Uni¬ 
lateral  Nuclear  Disarmament”  presented 
obvious  difficulties  in  making  long  ban¬ 
ners,  and  the  words  also  were  too  long 
and  too  difficult  for  the  majority  of 
people  to  read  or  understand. 

In  a  first  attempt  at  creating  a  .symbol. 


a  white  circle  was  drawn  against  a  black 
sc|uare.  Then  variations  of  Christian 
crosses  were  drawn  within  this  sphere. 
The  final  form  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  a  composite  basic  form  of  a 
semaphore  signal  for  the  letters  N  and 
D,  standing  for  “Nuclear  Disarmament.” 


Immediately  accepted  as  a  symbol  of 
human  despair  in  the  nuclear  age,  the 
central  motif  began  to  further  symbolize 
a  man  in  a  gesture  of  despair. 

Following  the  Committee’s  Easter 
march,  a  badge  version  of  the  symbol 
was  devised  by  Eric  Austin,  whose 
researches  into  the  origins  of  symbolism 
confirmed  that  the  “gesture  of  despair” 
motif  had  been  associated  through 
ancient  history  with  the  “death  of  man,” 
and  the  circle  with  “the  unborn  child.” 
The  combination  of  these  two  motifs  is  a 
commentary  on  the  human  predicament 
in  a  nuclear  age. 

Within  three  years  after  its  design, 
the  symbol  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament,  the 
American  Friends  .Service  Committee, 
the  Committee  of  100,  the  Committee 
for  Nonviolent  Action,  the  Student  Peace 
Union,  the  War  Resisters  League,  the 
Canadian  Combined  Universities,  and 
similar  peace  organizations  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Hol¬ 
land,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norw'ay,  and 
New  Zealand.  Today  the  peace  symbol  is 
universally  recognized. 

W'hereas  the  peace  symbol  is  inter¬ 
nationally  recognized,  the  omega,  symbol 
of  The  Resistance,  is  predominantly 
an  American  innovation.  Omega,  the 


last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  the 
terminology  of  electricity  stands  for 
“ohm”;  the  amount  of  resistance  in 
electric  currents  is  measured  in  ohms. 
Hence,  The  Resistance,  a  national  move¬ 
ment  intended  to  disrupt  the  operations 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  through 
complete  and  open  noncooperation  with 
the  draft,  has  adopted  the  letter  omega 
as  its  symbol. 

Prior  to  inception  of  The  Resistance, 
instances  of  resistance  to  the  draft,  with 
few  exceptions,  had  been  individual  acts 
of  conscience  with  little  thought  toward 
political  effectiveness.  Based  on  a  radical 
critique  of  American  society  and  foreign 
policy.  The  Resistance  seeks  to  channel 
such  individual  acts  of  conscience  into 
a  politically  effective  movement  against 
the  war  and  the  draft. 

The  Resistance  carried  out  its  first 
organized  act  of  noncooperation  on 
October  16,  1967,  when  approximately 
1400  young  men  in  nearly  thirty  cities 
across  the  United  States  and  in  several 
European  cities  returned  their  draft 
cards  to  federal  officials  and  announced 
publicly  they  would  no  longer  cooperate 
in  any  way  with  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

[Adapted  from  articles  appearing  in  the 
Walrus,  Vol.  1,  No.  4  and  Vol.  2,  No.  4.] 

Extends  Women’s  Hours 

Dean  of  Students  Stanton  Millet  has 
approved  a  code  revision  extending  self- 
regulated  hours  to  women  who  have  had 
one  year  of  experience  after  finishing  high 
school.  The  exact  wording  is;  “Sopho¬ 
mores,  juniors,  seniors,  those  who  are  21 
and  those  who  have  had  at  least  one  year’s 
experience  beyond  high  school  gradu¬ 
ation  may  regulate  their  own  hours  sub¬ 
ject  to  house  rules  and  procedures.  .  .  .” 

This  is  a  liberalized  version  of  the 
original  student  resolution  which  called 
for  women  with  one  year  of  post  high 
school  studies  to  be  eligible  for  self- 
regulated  hours. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  is  issued  by  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students,  Urbana-Champaign  campus, 
310  Student  Services  Building.  Editor:  Mrs. 
Betty  McKenzie.  Staff  reporter:  Larry  Tolbert. 


As  I  See  It 

By  Patty  Clement 

Student  Senator;  student  member  of  PCSA  and 
chairman  of  Student  Rights  Subcommittee; 
daughter  of  Howard  W.  Clement,  Board  of 
Trustees 

In  September  three  students  —  Jim 
Goss,  Carol  Karps,  and  myself  —  began 
work  on  an  educational  reform  center 
for  this  campus  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  We  used  as  a  model  the  center 
at  the  University  of  California,  Davis 
campus,  and  a  National  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  proposal  for  ed  reform  centers. 

It  had  become  apparent  that  the 
decentralized  character  of  the  local  ed 
reform  movement  could  be  aided  by  an 
information  center  that  would  facili¬ 
tate  real  educational  change  without 
attempting  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
people  looking  to  the  center  for  as¬ 
sistance  and  aid.  That  is,  the  center 
was  to  be  a  lubricant,  but  not  itself 
a  tool,  of  social  change. 

McKinley  Foundation  then  donated 
the  use  of  an  office  for  the  center.  A 
bill  which  I  recently  introduced  at 
a  Student  Senate  meeting  provided 
enough  funds  for  office  supplies. 

The  center’s  main  function,  as  we 
see  it,  is  to  obtain  and  make  readily 
available  the  materials  relevant  to  ed¬ 
ucational  reform;  to  facilitate  and  pro¬ 
vide  nationwide  and  campuswide  com¬ 
munication  among  groups  working  for 
educational  change;  to  provide  a  center 
for  conferences  and  meetings  about  per¬ 
sonal  and  institutional  educational  prob¬ 
lems;  to  print  and  tape-record  materials 
concerning  educational  reform  on  the 
campus  here  and  in  other  locales;  and 
to  train  and  make  available  a  staff  of 
campus  consultants. 

About  eight  students  are  presently 
the  hard-core  staff  of  the  center.  These 
students  are  busy  building  a  library  of 


Remodeling  Begins; 

Suggested  by  Students 

Remodeling  the  basement  area  of  the 
Peabody  Drive  Residence  Halls  com¬ 
plex  began  early  in  December  and  the 
contracts  call  for  completion  no  later 
than  September  of  1969.  This  will  con¬ 
clude  plans  begun  nearly  two  years  ago, 
when  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  Peabody 
residents,  working  with  their  hall  ad¬ 
visers,  investigated  their  basement  fa¬ 
cilities,  with  an  eye  toward  developing 
the  space  for  academic-related  use, 
similar  to  facilities  already  included  in 
the  more  modern  coed  halls. 


educational  reform  literature  and  con¬ 
tacting  the  various  departmental  unions 
in  order  to  prepare  a  study  of  both 
successful  and  unsuccessful  ed  reform 
programs  for  the  campus. 

The  center  itself  is  open  to  the  public. 
If  no  one  is  there  and  the  door  is 
locked,  the  key  is  readily  available  at 
the  McKinley  Foundation  desk.  Future 
plans  call  for  a  part-time  secretary  to 
be  on  hand  most  of  the  day. 

For  those  individuals  who  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  present  educational 
environment,  but  have  no  experience 
with  undertaking  educational  or  social 
change,  the  center  is  designed  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  encounter 
literature  dealing  with  the  subject  and 
the  people  who  have  already  begun  to 
work  in  this  area. 

Educational  reform  is  necessary  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  Center  for 
Educational  Reform  is  an  important  step 
in  that  direction,  but  only  a  step.  Only 
dedication  to  and  enthusiasm  for  educa¬ 
tional  reform  on  the  part  of  every 
student  at  Illinois  is  going  to  bring  about 
any  meaningful  changes. 

By  May,  1967,  the  committee  had 
prepared  a  detailed,  50-page  report  con¬ 
taining  recommendations.  Included  in 
the  proposal  were  a  library  and  browsing 
room,  study  carrels,  and  areas  for  typing, 
band  and  speech  practice,  as  well  as 
space  for  vending  machines  and  an 
MRHA  office. 

“This  report,  the  product  of  many 
hours  of  work,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  concerned  students  working  with  the 
staff  to  contribute  meaningfully  to  stu¬ 
dent  educational  and  living  conditions,” 
said  Dale  Flach,  then  coordinator  of 
the  Peabody  halls  and  now  the  Housing 
Division  personnel  and  training  officer. 

Housing  Division  officials  thought  the 


recommendations  were  good,  and  felt 
that  finances  could  come  from  a  reserve 
fund  for  repair  and  replacement  of  worn 
facilities. 

ARCHITECTS  TAKE  OVER 

Then  came  the  most  time-consuming 
part  of  the  whole  development.  The  pro¬ 
posal  went  to  the  architects,  who  had 
to  translate  the  recommendations  into 
detailed  plans  for  remodeling.  Mr.  Flach 
said  the  final  plans  are  in  essence  exactly 
as  the  student  committee  proposed,  with 
only  a  few  very  minor  operational 
changes.  To  accomplish  this,  every  time 
the  architects  hit  a  snag  they  would 
meet  with  some  of  the  housing  staff  who 
would  help  clarify  and  interpret  the 
student  proposal.  (Most  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  were  during  the  summer  when 
students  were  not  available  themselves 
for  consultation.) 

Construction  began  early  in  December 
and  the  contracts  call  for  completion 
no  later  than  September  of  1969. 

After  about  a  year  of  work  in  the 
architects’  office,  final  plans  were  com¬ 
plete;  then  financing  details  were  worked 
out;  and  the  proposal  received  the 
final  go-ahead  signal  when  the  Board 
of  Trustees  awarded  contracts  totaling 
more  than  $100,000  at  its  November, 
1968,  meeting. 

“We  have  talked  and  heard  much 
about  student  participation  in  planning 
programs  and  facilities  that  affect  stu¬ 
dent  life,”  said  Mr.  Flach.  “The  student 
members  of  the  committee  are  to  be 
commended  for  carrying  through  in  ex¬ 
cellent  fashion  the  responsibility  they 
took  upon  themselves.” 

Some  Departments 
Offer  Study  Abroad 

By  Larry  Tolbert 

For  those  students  who  wish  to 
study  abroad  as  undergraduates,  the 
departments  of  French,  architecture, 
Spanish,  and  engineering  offer  exciting 
possibilities. 

•  FRENCH 

This  academic  year  is  the  initial  year 
of  a  French  foreign  study  program  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  with  the  University  of 
Iowa.  On  September  10,  a  total  of  32 
students  (24  from  Illinois,  8  from  Iowa) 
left  for  France.  They  spent  five  weeks 
at  the  University  of  Grenoble  in  an 
intensive  language  and  orientation  pro¬ 
gram,  and  they  are  spending  eight 
months  at  the  University  of  Rouen, 
earning  30  credit  hours. 


punctuated  backtrack 

Like  crushed  tissue  paper,  I  travel  from  room  to  room 
Like  a  crushed  cigarette  pack,  without  a  pocket 

Alone,  in  the  wind  and  unattached  in  my  own  storm 
Crowded  between  bumping  clouds  of  adjustment 
I  alter  the  landscape  by  expression  — 

punctuation  marks  of  emotion’s  toy 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  babies  who  died 

and  never  knew  the  aging  of  youth’s  color  — 

the  yellow  leaves  turning  brown  before  the  trees 
ever  gave  consent 

to  have  themselves  stripped  of  what  kept  them  beautiful 
a  smile  in  the  crowd  is  now  as  good  as  gold 

—  by  K.  J.  Kingry 


TO  MY  SOMETIMES  CHILDREN 

Ay,  little  ones  — 
lay  down  heads 
capped  of  reddy  curls, 
and  fuzzed  of  soft  brown, 
filled  with  the  essence 
forever  innocent 
of  virgin  childishness  — 
and  let  it  be  unraped  by 
what  they  will  attempt  to 
make  of  thee  — 
cherishing  it  as  of  most 
valuable, 
for  if  it  be  thus, 
we  shall  meet  again 
though  I  be  of  years  far 
beyond  thee  — 
it  shall  not  exist  as  a  gap. 

—  by  Mindy  Karon 


Marionettes 

Carelessly  gesturing. 

Fearlessly  testing  their  endurance, 
living  life  .  .  . 

On  strings. 

—  by  Carey  Erickson 

dead  leaves  crunch  like  potato  chips 
beneath  our  feet 

or  clatter  down  the  wind-swept  streets; 

at  this  late  hour 

endless  darkness  gropes  among 

the  silent  songs  of  dried  weeds 

and  nothing  is  unchanging  — 

not  even  the  empty  cages  at  the  zoo 

—  by  Travis  Light 


Students  may  submit  short  original  creative  works 
to  311  Student  Services  Building.  Especially 
needed  are  cartoons  or  creative  artwork.  (The 
latter  would  have  to  be  camera-ready  art,  one- 
color  or  two-color  only,  that  could  be  reduced 
to  fit  into  a  space  no  larger  than  ^Vi  inches  by 
^Vi  inches.) 


Open  to  any  student  qualified  to 
apply,  the  program  was  really  planned 
for  juniors  majoring  in  French  or  the 
teaching  of  French.  February  15  is  the 
deadline  for  students  to  apply  for  next 
year.  Forms  and  detailed  brochures 
are  available  through  the  French 
department. 

An  applicant  should  have  at  least  a 
3.75  university  average,  4.0  in  French. 
He  should  have  completed,  before  part¬ 
icipating,  two  semesters  of  introduction 
to  French  literature  (French  201  and 
202,  or  the  equivalent)  and  two  semes¬ 
ters  of  language  classes  beyond  tbe 
four  semesters  of  the  introductory 
sequence  —  that  is,  any  combination  of 
two  semesters  of  intermediate  com¬ 
position  and  conversation.  A  civilization 
course  also  is  recommended. 

Special  student  group  travel  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  offered.  Both  in  Grenoble 


and  Rouen,  participants  will  be  able  to 
live  with  French  families.  The  students 
will  pay  only  for  transportation,  living 
expenses,  and  tuition  and  fees  approxi¬ 
mately  equivalent  to  the  on-campus 
amounts.  The  total  cost  is  expected  to 
be  about  $1700  to  $1800.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  scholarships  and 
loans  available  to  interested  applicants. 

•  ARCHITECTURE 

For  two  years  the  University  has  had 
a  program  of  European  study  for  a 
selected  group  of  about  30  upper  junior 
level  architecture  students.  Headquar¬ 
tered  in  the  French  Mediterranean  city 
of  La  Napoule,  the  students  follow  a 
semester’s  program  nearly  identical 
with  the  normal  curriculum  but  adapted 
to  the  unique  opportunities  available  in 
the  particular  locality.  In  the  foreign 


program,  a  student  examines  at  first 
hand  historic  monuments  and  spares  and 
studies  their  significant  contemporaiy 
counterparts.  He  meets  outstanding 
architects  and  scholars  in  other  dis¬ 
ciplines,  and  he  broadens  his  cultural 
background  and  helps  promote  inter¬ 
national  understanding. 


Three  members  of  the  architecture 
faculty  provide  instruction.  A  student 
may  concurrently  carry  one  or  more 
prescribed  electives  by  correspondence 
through  the  extension  division,  without 
any  additional  registration  charge. 

Regular  full-time  off-campus  Urbana 
tuition  and  fees  apply.  Credits  earned 


through  this  program  are  counted  as 
University  of  Illinois  residence  work. 

For  further  information,  contact  the 
Department  of  Architecture. 

[This  article  will  be  continued  in  the  next 
issue.  Spanish,  engineering,  and  LAS  299  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  covered  at  that  time.  —  ed.J 


Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  Daily  lllini  or 
the  weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Events”  calendar  (sent  to  residence  halls, 
academic  departments,  and  religious 
foundations)  for  details  as  to  time  and 
place,  topic  or  program,  and  for  any 
changes. 

JANUARY 

3.  Star  Course.  Alfons  &  Aloys  Kon- 
tarsky. 

3.  lUSA  movies.  “Spy  Who  Came  in 
from  the  Cold.”  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
1 1 2  Gregory  Hall.  50(i. 

4.  lUSA  movies.  “Spy  Who  Came  in 
from  the  Cold.”  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
Auditorium.  50^. 

5.  Cinema  International.  “Gate  of 
Hell”  (Japan).  8  p.m.  Auditorium. 

50C 

6-10.  15th  annual  festival  of  concert 
band  rehearsals. 

10-11.  lUSA  movies.  “Yellow  Rolls 
Royce.”  7  and  9:30  p.m.  112 
Gregory  Hall.  50^. 

10-11.  Band  concert.  Auditorium. 

12.  Cinema  International.  “Persona” 


(Sweden).  7  and  9:30  p.m.  Audi¬ 
torium.  50^b 

12.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  WILL- 
TV.  7  p.m.  90  minutes. 

17-18.  lUSA  movies.  “One  Potato,  Two 
Potato.”  7  and  9:30  p.m.  Audito¬ 
rium.  50(il. 

19.  Cinema  International.  “David  & 
Lisa”  (U.S.A. ).  8  p.m.  Auditorium. 
50^. 

19.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  WILL- 
TV.  7  p.m.  90  minutes. 

22.  Champaign  County  Audubon  Soci¬ 
ety.  Evening.  Auditorium. 

31.  lUSA  movies.  “Who’s  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf?”  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
Auditorium.  50^. 

FEBRUARY 

1.  lUSA  movies.  “Who’s  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf?”  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
Auditorium.  50^. 

2.  Cinema  International.  8  p.m.  Audi¬ 
torium.  50(i. 

2.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  WILL- 
TV.  7  p.m.  90  minutes. 

6.  lUSA  experimental  film.  Evening. 
1 12  Gregory  Hall. 

6.  “The  Star-Spangled  Girl.”  Assembly 
Hall. 

7-8.  lUSA  movies.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
Auditorium.  50(f. 


9.  Cinema  International.  “Knife  in  the 
Water”  (Poland).  8  p.m.  Audi¬ 
torium.  50^. 

11-15.  Assembly  Hall  event. 

12.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
8  p.m.  Auditorium.  “Joyless  Street” 
(Germany).  Greta  Garbo.  Realistic 
drama  in  post-WW  I  Vienna. 

14-15.  Model  U.N.  lllini  Union. 

14-15.  lUSA  movies. 

15.  Star  Course.  Elizabeth  Schwarzkopf. 

16.  Cinema  International. 

16.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  WILL- 
TV.  7  p.m.  90  minutes. 

20.  LeRoi  Jones  will  be  here  for  one 
day.  During  that  time  he  will  give 
a  “sort  of  play”  on  black  problems; 
not  a  straight  lecture. 

Mid-February.  Symposium  on  Academic 
Reform,  including  “Experimental 
College,”  “Student  Unrest,”  and 
“Academic  Reform.” 

Sometime  in  February,  Charles  Osgood 
will  lecture.  Tentative  title:  “The 
Return  of  the  Neanderthal  Man.” 
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VIP  Needs  “Slaves” 

Dream  Museum/Gallery  Impetus  —  a 
VIP  student  and  community  art  co¬ 
operative  —  will  open  sometime  in 
March,  according  to  Arthur  Barrett, 
VIP  vice  president  and  project  director. 
He  said  VIP  needs  volunteers  imme¬ 
diately  to  help  remodel  and  install  heat¬ 
ing  and  plumbing  in  the  museum  site. 

He’s  looking  for  volunteers  to  form 
a  “beautifying  committee,”  and  those 
who  know  something  about  the  build¬ 
ing  trades,  as  well  as  for  a  general  labor 
force  (“museum  guides,  slaves,  peddlers 
and  cynics,”  as  he  puts  it).  Students 
should  contact  Mr.  Barrett  at  328  Illini 
Union,  333-1020. 

Application  Deadlines 

’  Students  who  want  to  apply  for  Bailey 
Scholarships  for  1969-70  should  go  to 
the  University  YMCA  office  — •  as  soon 
as  possible.  Final  date  is  March  15. 
These  awards  are  primarily  for  students 
with  good  academic  standing,  leader¬ 
ship  record,  and  “evidence  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  moral  and  religious 
dimension  of  life,”  who  need  financial 
assistance  beyond  their  own  earnings  and 
support  from  home. 

-  Students  who  want  regular  scholar¬ 
ships  for  next  year  are  reminded  that 
preference  will  be  given  to  those  who 
apply  before  March  1.  Go  to  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Aids  Office,  707  S.  Sixth  Street. 

Counsel  on  Draft 

Anyone  who  wants  answers  to  simple 
questions  about  the  draft  can  now  go  to 
the  University  YMCA,  where  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Workers  Association  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  Champaign-Urbana  Selective 
Service  Information  and  Counseling 
Center.  A  counselor  will  be  on  hand 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  3  to  5 
p.m.  and  7  to  9  p.m.  Materials  concern¬ 
ing  legal  alternatives  to  the  draft  will  be 
on  display  at  all  times. 


For  more  difficult  questions,  or  during 
other  hours,  students  should  still  contact 
Robert  C.  Brown,  assistant  dean  of  stu¬ 
dent  personnel,  130  Student  Services 
Building. 

What  Is  Disruptive  Action? 

Three  campus  committees  are  work¬ 
ing  on  questions  about  the  discipline 
system  —  the  Faculty  Senate  Committee 
on  Discipline,  its  special  subcommittee 
on  the  problem  of  massive  defiance  of 
University  regulations,  and  a  Faculty 
Senate  ad  hoc  committee  on  problems  of 
the  disciplinary  system  in  general.  Presi¬ 
dent  Henry  has  asked  for  reports  from 
the  committees  in  time  for  the  March 
meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Already  in  effect  is  a  statement 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Discipline  January  9,  which  clarifies 
what  constitutes  a  disruptive  or  coer¬ 
cive  action,  specifically  states  that  a 
“cease  and  desist”  order  is  not  required 
in  order  to  discipline  a  student  partici¬ 
pating  in  such  action,  and  makes  dis¬ 
missal  mandatory  for  participation.  The 
statement  is  as  follows: 

“When,  through  the  disciplinary  pro¬ 
cess,  a  student  is  found  to  have  know¬ 
ingly  engaged  in  a  disruptive  or  coercive 
action,  including  knowing  participation 
in  a  disruptive  or  coercive  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  penalty  will  be  dismissal  or, 
upon  a  finding  that  substantial  mitigat¬ 
ing  circumstances  exist,  suspended  dis¬ 
missal.  An  action  is  disruptive  or  coer¬ 
cive  if  it  substantially  impedes  University 
operations  or  substantially  interferes  w'ith 
the  rights  of  others.  A  demonstration  is 
disruptive  or  coercive  if  it  substantially 
impedes  University  operations,  substan¬ 
tially  interferes  with  the  rights  of  others 
or  takes  place  on  premises  or  at  times 
where  students  are  not  authorized  to  be. 

“There  is  no  requirement  that  Uni¬ 
versity  authorities  specifically  order  stu¬ 
dents  to  cease  participation  in  a  disrup¬ 
tive  or  coercive  demonstration.” 


V/ant  a  Camp  Job 
For  the  Summer? 

Camp  directors  will  be  in  the  Illini 
Union  on  February  24  to  interview  stu¬ 
dents  who  want  to  line  up  summer  camp 
jobs.  Last  year  40  camps  were  repre¬ 
sented.  This  year  camps  from  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York, 
and  Wisconsin  had  confirmed  their 
attendance  five  weeks  before  the  inter¬ 
view  date. 

The  directors  will  be  in  Illini  Rooms 
B  and  C  from  9  a.m.  until  9  p.m.  (w’ith 
lunch  and  dinner  breaks)  on  Monday 
the  24th.  Students  can  obtain  details 
on  the  camps  and  available  openings 
from  the  employment  section  of  the 
Financial  Aids  Office,  707  S.  Sixth 
Street,  Room  107. 

OTHER  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

Students  may  obtain  help  in  seeking 
other  summer  jobs  by  talking  with  the 
staff  in  the  student  employment  office. 
A  number  of  bulletins,  brochures,  and 
directories  are  available  there  also  — 
plus,  in  some  cases,  application  forms. 

IBM  to  Interview 
Foreign  Students  for  Jobs 

International  Business  Machines 
World  Trade  representatives  will  come 
to  campus  February  26  and  27  to  inter¬ 
view  foreign  nationals  for  jobs  as  market¬ 
ing  representatives  and  systems  analysts. 

They  are  interested  in  men  or  women 
who  have  general  academic  backgrounds 
in  engineering,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  business  administration,  eco¬ 
nomics,  or  similar  fields.  The  inter¬ 
viewers  want  to  talk  with  students  from 
these  countries:  Australia,  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Bahamas,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Fin¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Iran,  Italy, 
Jamaica,  Japan,  Near  East  countries. 


Netherlands,  Portugal,  South  Africa, 
Switzerland,  Trinidad,  Turkey,  United 
Kingdom,  Venezuela,  and  Vietnam. 

Students  who  want  to  make  appoint¬ 
ments  to  talk  with  the  IBM  people 
should  call  333-2534  or  go  to  the  Co¬ 
ordinating  Placement  Office  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Student  Services  Building 
before  the  interview  dates  of  February 
26  and  27. 

As  I  See  It:  Visitation  and 
The  Speakers  Bureau 

By  Mike  Cooper 

Executive  Vice  President  of  Student  Senate 

The  new  Student  Speakers  Bureau  is 
designed  to  give  Illinois  parents  and 
citizens  a  deeper  and  more  realistic 
understanding  of  what  the  University  is 
all  about.  Perhaps  the  trigger  event  was 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  coverage  of  the 
mini  Union  disturbance  of  September 
9  and  10.  Most  citizens  just  don’t  realize 
how  much  is  happening  on  a  campus, 
especially  one  the  size  of  this  one. 

When  the  chancellor  and  the  dean  of 
students  started  getting  letters  protesting 
room  visitation,  the  speakers  bureau  was 
seen  as  a  vehicle  for  students  to  more 
fully  explain  their  point  of  view  on  visi¬ 
tation  and  on  the  University  in  general. 

Although  room  visitation  was  the  pri¬ 
mary  topic  at  the  first  two  programs  — 
in  Mattoon  and  Granite  City  —  ques¬ 
tions  and  discussions  were  not  limited 
to  that  alone.  We  discussed  all  facets  of 
University  life,  ranging  from  the  new 
IM  building  to  radical  students. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  audience  at 
Mattoon  and  about  50  per  cent  at  Gran¬ 
ite  City  had  children  who  are  now  or 
are  about  to  become  students  at  the 
University. 

Reverend  Earl  O’Neal  of  the  Central 
Community  Church,  Mattoon,  is  leading 
the  protest  on  room  visitation.  The 
audience  there  was  completely  hostile. 
It  was  like  walking  into  a  trap  when 
we  arrived.  But  at  Granite  City,  the 
audience  was  much  more  sympathetic 
and  reasonable. 

Our  main  job  was  to  explain  exactly 
what  the  program  is.  Many  people  have 
no  conception  of  what  the  term  means 
and  others  have  misconceptions  that 
have  turned  them  off  the  whole  idea. 

One  man  thought  visitation  allowed 
boys  and  girls  to  live  on  the  same  floor. 
Another  thought  room  doors  had  to  be 
locked.  Someone  else  had  heard  that 
most  students  opposed  the  program;  he 
based  his  argument  on  the  fact  that  a 
campuswide  referendum  has  never  been 
taken  on  the  issue.  Others  think  the 


whole  plan  is  being  promoted  by  radi¬ 
cals  like  the  SDS  or  campus  “hippies,” 
when  actually  these  groups  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  program  at  all. 

We  tried  to  impress  upon  those  who 
would  listen  to  our  argument  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  visitation.  The  overwhelming 
reason,  of  course,  is  the  need  for  privacy. 
On  a  campus  this  large  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  place  where  you  can 
be  alone. 

Another  crucial  argument  is  the  fact 
that,  if  we  weren’t  students  and  were 
working  instead,  we  would  be  able  to 
have  friends  in  our  apartments  or  homes 
whenever  we  wished.  Many  students 
sincerely  believe  they  are  being  denied  a 
right  just  because  they  are  in  college. 

Visitation  would  also  raise  the  moral 
standards  in  the  dorms  and  fraternities. 
We  all  know  the  language  that  flies 
around  —  and  the  way  rooms  are  kept, 
or  unkept.  If  students  know  there  is 
the  possibility  of  having  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex  on  their  corridor,  they  will 
watch  their  language  more  carefully, 
dress  more  neatly,  and  keep  their  rooms 
orderly. 

Finally,  students  of  college  age  should 
be  mature  enough  to  be  able  to  control 
their  own  lives. 

It  is  hard  to  divorce  the  citizenry’s 
main  objections  from  their  misconcep¬ 
tions  of  the  visitation  program. 

One  claim,  typical  of  the  Mattoon 
gathering,  is  that  visitation  leads  to  sex¬ 
ual  promiscuity  and  moral  laxness.  This 
objection  often  accompanies  a  general 
feeling  that  our  society,  and  especially 
its  young  people,  has  low  moral  stan¬ 
dards. 

Gertainly  our  moral  standards  are 
changing;  they  always  are.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  today’s  most  liberal 
student  may  some  day  be  appalled  by 
the  conduct  of  his  children.  Yet  much 
of  what  passes  for  morality  today  is 
sheer  hypocrisy.  We  just  don’t  hide 
things  like  the  Victorians  do;  we  don’t 
repress  them. 

It  is  a  sociologically  substantiated 
fact  that  most  people’s  fundamental 
morals  and  values  have  been  formed  by 
the  time  they  are  18.  If  a  child  has  a 
good  moral  upbringing  at  home  and  in 
his  church  or  synagogue,  his  parents 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  when  he 
goes  away  to  college. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  parents  at 
the  meetings  in  Mattoon  and  Granite 
City  seldom  worried  about  their  own 
children;  it  was  always  everyone  else’s 
kids. 

Another  objection  was  characteristic 
of  the  Granite  City  gathering.  It  was 
based  on  a  very  real  concern  for  the 


individual’s  right  of  privacy.  Many 
feared  there  would  be  numerous  room¬ 
mate  problems  and  that  the  minority 
would  be  coerced  by  majority  group 
pressure.  For  instance,  what  if  one 
roommate  wanted  to  study  alone  in  the 
room  when  the  other  wanted  to  be  alone 
with  his  date? 

Part  of  college  life  is  learning  to  get 
along  with  people,  to  be  considerate  and 
understanding  of  others.  There  will 
always  be  roommate  problems,  and 
working  them  out  is  part  of  the  matur¬ 
ing  process.  Yet  the  concern  for  individ¬ 
ual  privacy  was  the  primary  reason  for 
the  stringent  guidelines  concerning  hours, 
checking  people  in  and  out,  the  two- 
thirds  secret  ballot  cast  each  semester 
to  decide  on  visitation  in  a  unit,  and 
others.  All  these  rules  are  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  residents. 

Parents  can’t  completely  visualize 
what  life  at  a  university  dorm  or  fra¬ 
ternity  is  like  —  or  how  it  has  changed 
since  they  were  in  college  —  by  visiting 
on  weekends  or  by  coming  down  for 
Mom’s  Day  or  Dad’s  Day.  We  as  stu¬ 
dents  can  help  them  by  talking  to  them 
and  their  friends  when  we  are  home. 
We  can  explain  why  we  feel  we  should 
have  visitation  at  the  U.  of  I. 

Through  a  massive  program  of  edu¬ 
cating  parents  and  friends,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  the  chancellor  and  the 
dean  of  students,  as  well  as  the  trustees 
and  state  legislators,  can  begin  receiving 
just  as  many,  if  not  more,  letters  favor¬ 
ing  visitation  as  opposing  it. 

[Through  comments  made  by  parents  to 
members  of  the  Student  Speakers  Bureau 
visiting  Illinois  communities.  Student  Affairs 
learned  that  many  parents  feel  they  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on  on  the  campus.  Why 
not  send  your  parents  your  copy  of  Student 
Affairs  after  you  have  finished  with  it?  —  ed.I 


From  My  Viewpoint 

By  Stanton  Millet,  Dean  of  Students 

A  friend  finally  discovered  and  told 
me  why  several  ministers  had  offered  to 
pray  for  me  during  the  last  few  months. 
Someone  on  the  Mattoon  Journal  Ga¬ 
zette  invented  and  printed  a  quote  for 
me;  “The  need  for  privacy  is  here, 
whether  talking,  kissing  or  having  inter¬ 
course.” 

Even  without  this  kind  of  misrep¬ 
resentation,  public  uneasiness  over  visit¬ 
ing  in  living  units  is  relatively  intense. 
A  few  letters  support  the  proposal  but 
most,  of  course,  do  not.  Two  kinds  of 
comment  occur  in  these  letters  with 
great  frequency:  “I  have  children  of 
my  own,”  writes  one,  “and  I  know  that 
at  18  or  19,  they  are  still  immature, 
lacking  in  emotional  stability,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  tragic  mistakes  as  a  re¬ 
sult.”  A  second  writer  says;  “Despite 
what  the  kids  say  about  wanting  more 
freedom,  the  fact  is  that  they  both  need 
and  want  the  security  that  comes  from 
firm  regulations,  firmly  enforced.  They 
lose  respect  for  those  whom  they  are 
able  to  push  around.” 

People  with  such  theories  assume 
that  young  people  are  children,  inca¬ 
pable  of  decision,  particularly  decision 
involving  moral  choice.  And  they 
further  assume  that  the  university  is 
analogous  to  a  medieval  guild  system, 
in  which  the  student  enters  as  an  ap¬ 


prentice,  with  the  master  craftsman 
(now  vaguely  identified  as  The  Univer¬ 
sity  or  The  Faculty  or  The  Administra¬ 
tion)  responsible  for  providing  not  only 
instruction  in  a  particular  craft  but  firm 
supervision  of  conduct  and  personal 
development,  so  that  the  apprentice  will 
be  properly  initiated  into  the  total 
pattern  of  life  appropriate  to  his  trade 
and  station. 

Because  this  concept  of  the  student’s 
place  in  the  university  is  assumed  to  be 
true,  it  is  assumed  to  be  good,  and 
further  it  is  assumed  that  right-thinking 
young  people  will  endeavor  to  support 


and  extend  the  principles  involved. 
Thus,  one  can  arrive  at  the  notion  that 
young  people  —  no  matter  what  they 
may  say  —  are  not  really  seeking  to  crit¬ 
icize  the  system  or  to  dissent  from  it,  or 
to  take  a  larger  measure  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  are  unconsciously  seek¬ 
ing  more  stringent  discipline  and  thereby 
a  release  from  personal  responsibility. 

I  think  this  is  why  the  general  public 
will  tolerate  the  most  outrageous  col¬ 
legiate  behavior  in  the  name  of  “youth¬ 
ful  pranks,”  but  throws  up  its  hands  in 
horror  at  behavior  that  is  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  to  that  of  the  concerned  adult 
citizen  in  the  society  at  large.  Adult 
behavior  by  students,  including  demands 
that  the  student  be  permitted  to  manage 
his  own  personal  affairs,  offers  a  for¬ 
midable  challenge  to  the  conception  of 
youth  and  education  that  most  members 
of  the  older  generation  carry  around  in 
their  heads. 

This  explains  why  the  visiting  pro¬ 
posal  is  something  more  than  a  revision 
of  social  regulations.  Its  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  perhaps,  is  its  symbolic  value 
as  an  affirmation  of  University  confi¬ 
dence  in  young  people. 

It  provides  you,  as  students,  your  best 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  you  are 
not  unthinking  apprentices  to  be  molded 
to  a  pattern,  but  young  adults  preparing 
for  a  life  as  responsible  citizens  of  a 
free  society. 


Room  Visitation  Approved 
For  Semester  Trial 

By  the  time  this  publication  is  de¬ 
livered,  room  visitation  will  be  a  fact  on 
this  campus.  At  press  time,  each  of  137 
living  units  was  working  on  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  approval  of  its  plan  by  %  of  all 
residents.  If  the  unit  was  to  have  visita¬ 
tion  this  semester,  it  had  to  ratify  the 
plan  within  10  days  after  classes  began. 
This  was  one  of  three  conditions  of  sub¬ 
stance  which  the  chancellor  added  to 
the  original  guidelines  established  by 
students  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  137  are  all  that  submitted  plans 
out  of  a  possible  223  living  units.  (When 
217  is  quoted  instead  of  223,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  individual  floors  were  not  counted 
as  separate  units  in  case  of  certain  halls 
where  all  floors  had  identical  plans.) 
The  breakdown  is:  66  out  of  67  MRHA 
units;  23  out  of  41  for  MIA;  18  of  57 
for  IFC;  18  of  35  for  WISA;  and  12  of 
23  for  Panhellenic. 

The  other  two  main  conditions  added 
by  the  chancellor  are  that  the  door  can¬ 


not  be  locked  when  a  guest  is  in  a  room, 
and  that  if  the  student  government  does 
not  promptly  handle  any  violation  of 
University  regulations,  the  dean  of  stu¬ 
dents  may  suspend  visiting  privileges 
for  the  whole  unit  until  appropriate 
action  is  taken.  Dean  Millet  has  said 
that  he  does  not  anticipate  having  to  use 
this  authority,  as  he  expects  student 
government  and  judicial  bodies  to  effec¬ 
tively  deal  with  problems  created  by 
visitation.  He  feels  that  the  authority 
and  responsibility  have  been  given  to 
him  to  use  in  case  a  living  unit’s  student 
government  should  fall  apart  for  some 
reason. 

Students  and  staff  will  cooperate  in 
evaluating  the  effects  of  visitation  during 
the  trial  semester.  The  results  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  program  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  modified,  or  discontinued. 

Seeking  Help  for 
Personal  Problems 

“One  student  told  us  she  thought  you 


had  to  be  foaming  at  the  mouth  to  be 
seen  at  the  Mental  Health  Division,” 
said  Dr.  T.  A.  Kiersch,  speaking  of  the 
Health  Serv'ice  division  he  heads.  “Not 
so,”  he  continued.  “People  come  be¬ 
cause  of  a  great  variety  of  problems 
which  may  be  hindering  their  growth 
as  individuals  or  limiting  their  feelings 
of  well-being.” 

A  student  who  wants  to  talk  about 
his  personal  problems  and  concerns  has 
several  avenues  open  to  him.  He  should 
not  hesitate  to  seek  assistance  in  the 
Mental  Health  Division  by  making  an 
appointment  in  Room  199  of  the  Health 
Center  or  by  calling  333-2705.  Five 
psychiatrists,  a  social  worker,  and  a 
clinical  p.sychologist  are  available  for 
consultation  and,  depending  upon  the 
student’s  need,  individual,  group,  and 
medical  treatment  may  be  offered. 

If  the  student’s  problem  seems  to 
focus  primarily  on  academic  difficulty. 
Dr.  Kiersch  recommends  that  he  con¬ 
tact  the  Student  Counseling  Service,  206 
Student  Services  Building,  333-3705. 
There,  some  18  experienced  clinical  and 


counseling  psychologists  are  on  hand  to 
provide  counseling  and  testing  for  all 
types  of  vocational,  educational,  or  per¬ 
sonal  problems  which  might  interfere 
with  the  student’s  work. 

In  addition,  the  various  sections  of 
the  Division  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
have  staff  members  who  help  students 
solve  personal,  financial,  social,  housing, 
and  other  extracurricular  problems. 

The  student  who  needs  help  need  not 
worry  about  self-diagnosis  in  order  to 
be  sure  he  goes  to  the  exactly  right 
place.  The  important  thing  is  for  him 
to  seek  help  early  —  before  his  personal 
problems  materially  interfere  with  his 
academic  achievements. 

Why  Some  Students 
Had  to  Move 

The  second  semester  each  year  finds 
a  number  of  students  having  to  move 
because  their  houses  are  being  closed. 
The  reason  is  simple:  If  all  houses  were 
kept  open  at  less  than  full  capacity, 
every  resident  in  University-owned  hous¬ 
ing  would  have  to  pay  about  $15  more 
per  year  for  his  room. 

What  the  Housing  Division  does  to 
keep  costs  down  is  to  consolidate  the 
vacancies  that  occur  when  students  grad¬ 
uate,  drop  out  of  school,  or  change  hous¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  This 
permits  considerable  savings  in  mainte¬ 
nance  and  food  service  costs.  Also  the 
vacant  houses  —  Flagg,  Noble,  and  the 
fourth  floors  of  Hopkins,  Scott,  and 
Snyder  this  semester  —  are  rented  for 
short  periods  to  such  groups  as  educa¬ 
tional  workshops,  state  basketball  tourna¬ 
ment  teams,  and  conferences. 

Neither  students  nor  staff  are  happy 
about  consolidation.  It  often  displaces 
friends,  and  it’s  a  nuisance  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  have  to  move.  “Since  present 
contract  arrangements  allow  any  resi¬ 
dent  to  leave  the  halls  between  semes¬ 
ters  without  penalty,  consolidation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  only  alternative  to 
higher  costs,”  said  Robert  Suter,  the 
Housing  business  manager.  “Last  year 
we  developed  some  different  contract 
proposals,  aimed  at  eliminating  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  vacancies,”  he  continued. 
“But  when  MRHA  and  WISA  pre¬ 
sented  these  proposals  to  their  members, 
student  response  was  very  limited,  so  we 
kept  the  old  contract.” 
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Some  Departments 
Offer  Study  Abroad 

By  Larry  Tolbert 

[This  is  the  second  part  of  an  article  which 
began  in  the  January  issue.  French  and 
architecture  programs  abroad  were  covered 
then.  Later  the  LAS  299  and  the  agriculture 
programs  will  be  described.  —  ed.l 

•  SPANISH 

To  provide  qualified  undergraduates 
with  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
Spanish  and  to  enrich  their  special  fields 
of  interest  is  the  purpose  for  a  summer 
program  in  Mexico.  The  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Institu¬ 
tional  Cooperation  (CIC),  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Big  Ten  universities  plus 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  next  program  will  be  at  the  Uni- 
versidad  Ibero-Americana  from  June  16 
to  August  8,  1969,  and  March  1  is  the 
application  deadline.  Students  who  are 
interested  should  contact  Merlin  H. 
Forster,  director,  CIC  Summer  Program 
in  Mexico,  321  Armory. 

Intended  primarily  for  students  spe¬ 
cializing  in  Spanish,  the  program  is  open 
to  other  students  who  can  use  Spanish. 
Each  applicant  must  have  the  equivalent 
of  third-year  college-level  competence 
in  Spanish,  a  3.5  out  of  4.0  (or  equiva¬ 
lent)  average  in  Spanish  courses  and  be 
in  good  academic  standing,  and  he  must 
arrange  for  a  letter  of  recommendation 
attesting  to  scholarship  and  language 
competence  from  a  faculty  member  in 
his  home  department. 

The  Lhiiversidad  Ibero-Americana, 
one  of  Mexico’s  distinguished  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  is  located  in 
the  suburb  of  Churubusco,  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  miles  from  the  center  of 
Mexico  City.  Participants  will  live  with 
Mexican  families.  The  fee  for  the  1969 
program  will  approximate  but  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $580.  This  includes  one-way  trans¬ 
portation  to  Mexico  City,  room  and 
board,  tuition,  and  two  scheduled  ex¬ 
cursions  in  exploration  of  Mexican 
culture. 

*  ENGINEERING 

This  year  the  College  of  Engineering 
inaugurated  an  exchange  scholarship 
program  with  the  Technical  University 
in  Munich,  Germany.  Under  this  plan, 
a  U.  of  I.  student  receives  a  tuition 
scholarship  for  one  academic  year  at  the 
Technical  University  and  a  stipend 
roughly  equivalent  to  $1200,  while  his 
counterpart  from  the  Technical  Univer¬ 
sity  receives  the  same  scholarship  to 
study  here. 


To  be  eligible  to  study  in  Germany, 
a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  one  of 
these  engineering  curricula:  civil,  elec¬ 
trical,  industrial,  mechanical,  metallurgi¬ 
cal  engineering,  or  engineering  physics. 
The  student  must  be  able  to  speak 
German  fluently,  he  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  his  sophomore  studies  in  engineer¬ 
ing  here  before  leaving  for  Germany,  he 
must  be  an  outstanding  scholar  who 
would  be  an  excellent  representative  of 
the  University  overseas,  and  he  must  be 
a  citizen  of  the  U.S.A. 

For  further  information,  contact  the 
engineering  college. 

Flowers  to  Aid 
Campus  Chest  Drive 

Thi«  is  Campus  Chest  month,  and 
the  student  officers  plan  their  once-a- 
year  drive  for  the  week  of  February  15- 
22,  preceded  by  a  “Buy  one,  buy  a 
dozen”  flower  sale  for  Valentine’s  Day. 

Through  Campus  Chest  students  may 
share  in  supporting  local,  national,  and 
international  charities  without  constant 
separate  solicitations.  Each  dollar  do¬ 
nated  this  year  will  be  spent  this  way: 

12.5(1  —  Project  500 

12.50  —  University  Scholarship 

10.00  — VIP 

10.00  — PAL 

10.00  —  Rehabilitation  Center 
10.00  —  World  University  Service 
10.00  —  Cancer  Society 
10.00  —  CARE  —  Education 
10.00  — USO 
5.00  —  Mental  Health 

Your  Address? 

For  students  who  are  looking  at  some¬ 
one  else’s  copy  of  Student  Affairs:  If  you 
do  not  receive  a  copy  in  your  own  name, 
it  probably  means  that  your  correct  ad¬ 
dress  is  not  on  file  at  the  University. 
This  means  that  you  may  be  missing 
important  University  announcements. 

Each  semester  a  number  of  addresses 
are  typed  wrong  from  the  handwritten 
cards  filled  out  by  students.  This  typed 
version  —  perhaps  with  a  wrong  num¬ 
ber  or  street  name  —  then  becomes  the 
student’s  “official”  address.  Some  official 
mail  may  still  reach  the  student  —  from 
offices  which  have  the  correct  address 
from  other  sources. 

Your  correct  address  on  Student  Af¬ 
fairs  is  your  best  assurance  that  your 
official  address  is  the  right  one.  Make 
any  changes  necessary  to  keep  it  current 
at  the  Admissions  and  Records  office. 
Administration  Building. 


Potpourri 

•  Seniors:  Paul  Riegel,  associate  dean 
of  student  personnel,  stresses  the  need 
for  you  to  complete  a  set  of  placement 
credentials  with  an  appropriate  Uni¬ 
versity  placement  office.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  insure  that  you  will  have  a 
continuing  source  of  reference  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  University  in  the  years 
ahead,  he  says,  because  your  professors 
and  employers  on  the  campus  will 
change  location  —  or  won’t  remember 
you  well  enough  to  write  a  convincing 
letter  of  recommendation. 

Clerical  Training  Program:  This  is  a 
U.  of  I.  work-study  plan  to  teach  cleri¬ 
cal  skills  to  people  (black  or  white)  pre¬ 
vented  by  socioeconomic  conditions  from 
developing  skills  to  do  useful  work. 
Currently  there  are  several  times  as 
many  trainees  or  prospective  trainees  as 
there  are  jobs  for  them.  A  beginning 
trainee  studies  math,  typing,  and  other 
skills  half  the  day  and  works  in  a  Uni¬ 
versity  office  the  other  half  day.  As 
soon  as  she  learns  the  skills  and  passes 
the  civil  service  exam  for  her  particular 
classification,  she  works  full  time  on  the 
job. 

•  Parachutists:  After  seven  U.  of  I.  stu¬ 
dents  competed  in  a  parachuting  event 
during  the  Thanksgiving  break,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Collegiate  Para¬ 
chuting  League  wrote  to  the  dean  of 
students  that  “.  .  .  these  young  men 
displayed  not  only  superb  parachuting 
skills  but  also  conducted  themselves  in 
such  a  gentlemanly  and  sportsmanlike 
fashion,  both  on  and  off  the  field  of 
competition,  as  to  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  high  calibre  of  your  institu¬ 
tion.”  The  students  were:  Alan  Bettisch, 
David  Boyd,  John  T.  Dixon,  Mark  J. 
Frederiksen,  Robert  B.  Hunnes,  Michael 
P.  Jackson,  and  George  Patino. 

'  Essayists:  Any  non-Indian  student  can 
compete  for  cash  awards  in  an  essay  con¬ 
test  on  “Basic  Bonds  of  Friendship  be¬ 
tween  India  and  My  Country.”  Essays 
are  to  be  2000  words.  Entry  closing 
date:  March  22.  Detailed  information 
from  311  Student  Services  Building,  or 
by  calling  333-1309.  Prizes  to  $133. 

Fraternity  Seeks  Projects 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  service  fraternity 
is  having  difficulty  finding  projects  for 
the  fall  semester.  They  perform  purely 
service  aid  —  such  as  helping  the  Good 
Will  move  into  new  quarters  —  and  they 
also  sponsor  money-making  projects  so 
they  can  donate  the  proceeds  to  charity. 

They  have  several  continuing  or 


Students  may  submit  short  original  creative  works 
to  311  Student  Services  Building.  Especially 
needed  are  cartoons  or  creative  artwork.  (The 
latter  would  have  to  be  camera-ready  art,  one- 
color  or  two-color  only,  that  could  be  reduced 
to  fit  into  a  space  no  larger  than  4^2  inches  by 
4'/>  inches.) 


And  on  this  day 
we  went  out 
to  “play  at”  our 
playing. 

Amateurs,  but 
earnest,  we  frolicked 
with  the  pros 
and  almost  caught 
ourselves  laughing  .  .  . 

—  Maureen  1.  Sheridan 

LOVE 

/  have  a  road  to  travel 
That  road  is  long 
But  it  ends 
That  road  is  rough 

But  not  where  it  begins 


annual  projects  such  as  the  Ugliest  Man 
on  Gampus  contest  (proceeds  go  to  the 
■Student  Loan  Fund)  and  the  College 
Career  Conference  in  which  they  ex¬ 
plain  campus  life  to  high  schoolers. 
They  also  work  at  Camp  Drake  reg¬ 
ularly. 

Students  with  ideas  for  worthwhile 
projects  should  call  Alan  Robertson  at 
367-7649  or  write  to  the  fraternity, 
284  mini  Union. 

Dean  Asks  for 
Committee  Nominees 

Dean  of  Students  Stan  Millet  wrote 
to  Mike  Cooper  of  Student  Senate  on 
January  23  confirming  a  previous  con¬ 
versation  they  had  had  regarding  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Committee  on  Under¬ 
graduate  Student  Affairs.  He  said  he 
hoped  to  have  the  first  meeting  before 
the  end  of  February. 

Dean  Millet  asked  Senate  to  nominate 
15  undergraduates  to  serve  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year;  they  would  be 
eligible  for  renomination.  He  suggested 
that  10  of  the  nominees  be  primary 
members  of  the  committee,  with  5  being 


The  Unkeepable  Secret 

The  subway  people 
Smile  smugly 
And  I  know  my  face 
Is  flashing 
Like  a  neon  sign, 

“He  loves  me.” 

—  Ann  Pesce 


PENSIVE  PRAYER 

7  do  not  ask  dear  Lord  for  wings. 

Nor  for  a  mansion  fair. 

I’ll  be  content  with  little  things. 

If  joy  and  peace  are  there. 

The  many  things  I  cannot  do 
Still  haunt  my  Soul’s  desire. 

For  others  of  a  bolder  hue 
Are  worthy  of  their  hire. 

Since  tasks  and  talents  are  not  given 
In  measures  weighed  the  same. 

Search  me.  Oh  Lord,  if  one  lies  hidden. 
And  then  my  soul  reclaim. 

—  Eleanor  Cox 


alternates  to  serve  in  the  absence  of  pri¬ 
mary  members. 

He  recommended  that  students  not  be 
nominated  “because  they  represent  one 
or  another  campus  organization,”  and 
further  that  they  “should  not  be  en¬ 
cumbered  by  holding  other  major  offices 
on  campus,  particularly  elective  offices.” 
He  asked  instead  that  they  be  selected 
to  provide  the  widest  possible  distribu¬ 
tion  among  these  characteristics:  aca¬ 
demic  college,  class,  sex,  type  of  resi¬ 
dence  (organized  housing.  University 
halls,  unapproved  housing,  married  stu¬ 
dent  housing),  marital  status,  and 
minority  group  affiliation. 

After  this,  nominations  will  be  made 
in  late  April  or  May  for  the  following 
academic  year,  under  the  direction  of 
the  newly  elected  Student  Senate.  One 
or  more  nominations  of  entering  fresh¬ 
men  would  have  to  be  made  after  the 
beginning  of  classes  in  the  fall. 

With  the  establishment  of  CUSA, 
committees  on  student  affairs  should  be 
complete.  When  the  Faculty  Senate’s 
Policy  Committee  on  Student  Affairs 
was  set  up,  the  old  Committee  on  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  was  abolished. 


Before  I  venture  on  my  way 
I  prepare  for  what  I  am  told  lies  ahead  for  me 
And  in  doing  so  I  prepare  much 

For  the  hole  in  the  road,  the  unevenness,  the  lengthiness,  me  .  .  . 

—  Albert  Gray 


Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  Daily  Illini  or 
the  weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Events”  calendar  (sent  to  residence  halls, 
academic  departments,  and  religious 
foundations)  for  details  as  to  time  and 
place,  topic  or  program,  and  for  any 
changes. 

FEBRUARY 

1  hrough  whole  month.  Display  of 
medallic  art.  4th  floor  Lincoln  Hall. 
Open  M-F  9-12,  1-5;  Sat.  9-12,  Sun. 
2-5. 

15.  lUSA  movies.  “The  25th  Hour.” 
6:30  and  9:30  p.m.  112  Gregory 
Hall. 

16.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

16.  Cinemaguild.  “It  Happened  Here.” 

Illini  Rooms  A  &  B.  7  and  9  p.m. 

16.  Cinema  International.  “The  War  of 
Buttons.”  8  p.m.  Auditorium. 

19.  Cinemaguild.  “Kanal.”  141  Com¬ 
merce  West.  8  p.m. 

19.  Afro-American  Culture  lecture.  Miss 
Val  Gray,  “Concert  —  Voice  of  the 
Black  Writer.”  Law  Auditorium. 
8  p.m. 

20.  LeRoi  Jones  will  give  a  “sort  of 
play”  on  black  problems. 

21.  Faculty  Forum.  Margaret  Rosen¬ 
heim,  professor  in  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  U.  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  “The  Juvenile  Becomes  a 
Citizen.”  YMCA,  12:35  p.m. 

21.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Last  Bridge.” 
mini  Union  Ballroom.  7  and  9  p.m. 

21-22.  lUSA  movies.  “The  Blue  Max.” 
6:30  and  9:30  p.m.  Auditorium. 

22.  The  Temptations. 


23.  International  supper.  Germany.  5:30 
p.m.  YMCA.  $1.80. 

23.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

23.  Cinemaguild.  “War  Hunt.”  112 
Gregory  Hall.  7  and  9  p.m. 

23.  Cinema  International.  “Shop  on 
Main  Street.”" "8  p.m.  Auditorium. 

26.  Jazz  Band  RecognitioR  concert. 
Sponsored  by  Assembly  Hall  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Extension  in  Music 
and  Office  of  Student  Programs  and 
Services. ^Recognition  fof  members 
of  Jazz  Band  and  the  director,  John 
Garvey,  for  exemplary  performances 
and  presentations  in  Europe. 

26.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
“Kamcradschaft”  ( Germany) .  8  p.m. 
Auditorium.  Powerful  anti-war  film. 

26.  Cinemaguild.  “Behold  a  Pale  Horse.” 
7  p.m.  “The  Long,  the  Short  and 
the  Tall.”  9  p.m.  112  Gregory  Hall. 

26-Mar.  1.  University  Theatre.  “The 
Rimers  of  Eldritch.”  8  p.m.  Lincoln 
Hall  Theatre. 

27.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Best  Years  of 
Our  Lives.”  8  p.m.  112  Gregory 
Hall. 

28.  Faculty  Forum.  William  H.  Robin¬ 
son,  director  of  Illinois  Department 
of  Welfare.  “The  Law  and  the 
Poor.”  12:35  p.m.  YMCA. 

28.  Cinemaguild.  LA  317e  Section.  141 
Commerce  West.  7  and  9  p.m. 

28-Mar.  I.  lUSA  movies.  “Wild  An¬ 
gels.”  7  and  9:30  p.m.  Auditorium. 

MARCH 

2.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

2.  Cinema  International.  “Lord  of 
Flies.”  8  p.m.  Auditorium. 

2-Apr.  6.  Krannert  Art  Museum.  Con¬ 


temporary  Arts  showing  —  paintings, 
sculpture  and  ceramics.  9  to  5  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday,  which  is  2  to  5  p.m. 
Thursday  evening  7  to  10. 

3-7.  Roving  Theatre.  An  outgrowth  of 
SPAS  Roving  Theatre,  this  one  in¬ 
volves  Scott  Hall  residents  and  staff. 
“American  Dream,”  one-act  play  by 
Edward  Albee. 

5.  Star  Course.  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

5.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
8  p.m.  Auditorium.  “Blind  Hus¬ 
bands”  (LkS.A.).  Vice  presented 
with  realistic  detail. 

6.  Afro-American  Culture  lecture.  Per- 
cival  Borde,  “The  Talking  Drums.” 
8  p.m.  Auditorium. 

7.  Faculty  Forum.  Michael  Sovern, 
professor  of  law,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  “Student  Disorders,  University 
Reform  and  Our  Legal  System.” 
YMCA.  12:35  p.m. 

7-8.  lUSA  movies.  “Hombre.”  6:30 
and  9:30  p.m.  Auditorium. 

7-8.  Model  UN,  Illini  Union. 

9.  International  supper.  Philippines. 

5:30  p.m.  YMCA.  $1.80. 

9.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 

WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

9.  Cinema  International.  “Here  We 
Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush.” 
8  p.m.  Auditorium. 

1 1 .  Michael  Harrington,  who  has  worked 
with  urban  problems,  “Poverty  in 
America.”  Also  Gunnar  Myrdal. 

12.  Russian  Club  film. 

12.  “The  Apple  Tree.”  Assembly  Hall. 
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Ugliest  Man  to 
Aid  Loan  Fund 

With  its  17th  annual  UMOC  (Ugliest 
Man  on  Campus)  contest  this  spring, 
Alpha  Phi  Omega  hopes  to  raise  $2,000 
for  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Officials 
of  the  national  service  fraternity  say 
they  have  heard  reports  that  the  fund 
is  short  of  ready  cash,  with  loans  there¬ 
fore  limited  to  $50. 

UMOC  entry  is  open  to  all  housing 
units  and  to  all  University-recognized 
organizations.  Those  interested  in  enter¬ 
ing  a  contestant  should  contact  Bob 
Jandeska  (367-5995)  or  Jim  Rhea 
(356-3527). 


Interviewers  Come  to  Campus 

Spring  is  the  time  when  the  largest 
number  of  business,  education,  and 
government  representatives  come  to 
campus  to  interview  students  for  jobs  in 
their  companies  or  agencies.  If  the 
University’s  Placement  Service  did  not 
exist,  each  student  would  have  to  con¬ 
duct  a  mail  campaign  or  travel  around 
the  country  for  interviews,  or  both,  to 
hnd  the  right  job. 

When  the  placement  service  was  set 
up  in  the  mid-1950’s,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  accepted  the  Parker  Commit¬ 
tee  Report,  one  sentence  of  which  tells 
the  University  attitude  toward  what 
institutions  should  participate  in  the 
service:  “The  placement  services  of 
the  University  should  be  available  to 
all  employers,  small  or  large,  whether 
located  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere.” 

For  more  information  on  placement 
services,  LAS  students  should  contact 
Gerald  W.  Peck,  coordinating  placement 
officer,  in  the  basement  of  the  Strfdent 
Services  Building.  Other  students  may 
contact  either  Mr.  Peck  or  their  own 
college  offices. 

•  On  March  26,  Vick  International  will 
be  here  to  recruit  for  its  12-week  sum¬ 
mer  marketing  program,  students  from 
Brazil,  Central  America,  Hong  Kong, 


tudent  Info  Center  Opens  —  Room  104A  Library 


India,  Jajl^'^lil^fiysia/Singapore,  Mex¬ 
ico,  The  Philippines,  Taiwan,  and 
Thailand.  Requirements:  intention  to 
return  to  native  country  to  work,  com¬ 
pletion  of  junior  year,  good  use  of 
English,  hold  valid  driver’s  license. 


Special  Committee  Set 
For  Massive  Defiance 

While  the  entire  discipline  system  is 
under  study  by  several  different  groups, 
the  Faculty  Senate  Committee  on  Stu¬ 
dent  Discipline  has  established  a  special 
interim  subcommittee  to  hear  cases  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  events  of  massive  defiance  of 
regulations.  Theodore  Peterson,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Communications,  chairs 
the  subcommittee. 

The  special  group  was  established  to 
prevent  the  problem  of  inconsistent  pen¬ 
alties  being  handed  down  by  separate 
committees  when  a  mixture  of  students 
—  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  —  was  involved,  and  also  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  Subcommittee  A 
when  large  groups  of  students  are  in¬ 
volved  in  one  incident. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
using  the  subcommittee  is: 

1.  All  cases  involving  several  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  engaged  in  coercive  or 
disruptive  activities  will  go  to  the 
special  subcommittee. 

2.  This  will  include  cases  in  which 
undergraduates  only  are  involved. 

3.  Cases  will  be  sent  directly  to  the 
subcommittee  rather  than  being  pro¬ 
cessed  through  the  Referral  Committee. 

4.  If  time  and  circumstances  permit, 
the  chancellor  will  convene  a  special 
committee  of  three  academic  deans  to 
decide  that  such  action  is  required  and 
to  warn  the  students  to  disperse  or  face 
specified  disciplinary  action. 

5.  The  special  subcommittee  has  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  Subcommittee  A 
(the  power  to  dismiss  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity),  and  will  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
cedures  as  Subcommittee  A. 


Taft  Series  Bids  for 
Campuswide  Interest 

In  the  past  the  Lorado  Taft  Lectures 
have  not  attracted  much  attention  or 
comment  on  campus.  The  visiting  lec¬ 
turers  were  mostly  friends  of  members 
of  the  fine  arts  faculty,  and  presented 
talks  of  rather  specialized  interest. 

This  year’s  committee,  chaired  by 
Charles  Hamm,  music  professor,  decided 
to  follow  the  model  of  the  George  A. 
Miller  series,  and  to  reach  out  for 
broader  interest.  They  have  invited  to 
the  campus  people  who  are  working  in 
the  arts  in  Negro  or  poor  communities. 

Each  lecturer  will  be  on  campus  for 
two  days,  and  will  meet  with  small 
groups  of  students  as  arranged  through 
the  Office  of  Student  Programs  and 
Services.  The  series  will  begin  April  16 
and  end  on  April  28. 

Lower  Housing  Age 

Any  student  who  will  be  21  years  old 
before  September  1,  1969,  may  choose 
to  live  in  unapproved  housing  for  the 
1969-70  academic  year.  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  Stanton  Millet  late  last  month 
announced  the  four-month  reduction 
from  the  current  age  requirement. 

This  change  completes  the  series  of 
steps  reducing  the  age  to  21,  as  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  May 
1967.  Undergraduate  students  who  will 
become  21  after  September  1  will  be 
required  to  live  in  approved  housing  for 
the  entire  academic  year. 


Women  Can  Obtain  Grants 

Women  whose  college  educations  have 
been  interrupted  who  are  returning  to 
school  can  apply  for  special  awards  for 
the  summer  and  next  fall.  Part-time 
and  full-time  students  may  apply 
through  April  15  at  the  Financial  Aids 
Office,  707  S.  6th  St.,  or  at  2  Student 
Services  Building. 


The  Lineup 

By  Don  Ruhter 

“Eat  your  hearts  out,  Greeks,”  a  girl 
from  mini  Towers  said  as  she  sat  first 
in  line  at  the  Assembly  Hall  for  tickets 
to  the  Supremes. 

Indeed,  the  seemingly  unbreakable 
hold  the  Greek  system  has  had  on  the 
waiting  lines  seems  to  be  slipping.  Only 
four  of  the  eight  living  units  in  line 
this  time  were  Greek.  But  it  was  still 
early. 

Because  of  pledges  and  superior  orga¬ 
nization,  fraternities  have  always  been 
fighting  each  other  for  Section  A  tickets. 
But  not  this  year.  Illini  Towers  was 
convinced  it  could  walk  off  with  2600 
tickets  to  the  Supremes. 

This  possibility  was  rather  unlikely, 
but  regulations  are  foggy  on  ticket  pur¬ 
chases.  Students  in  the  line  confided: 
“We  can  get  four  tickets  for  every  I.D. 
card  we  have;  that’s  four  times  the 
number  of  people  in  the  unit.” 

“You’re  crazy;  no  one  can  buy  that 
many;  the  maximum  is  twice  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  your  living  unit.” 

“He’s  right;  that’s  what  the  Assembly 
Hall  has  always  done.” 

“But  Star  Course  just  voted  tonight 
to  make  it  four  per  I.D.” 

“Yeah,  but  Star  Course  doesn’t  tell 
the  Assembly  Hall  what  to  do.  No  one 
tells  the  Assembly  Hall  what  to  do.” 

The  line  grew  and  grew;  more  blan¬ 
kets  and  mattresses  and  sleeping  bags 
and  food,  and  cots  and  radios  kept  com¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  At  times  the  Assembly 
Hall  lets  students  waiting  in  line  plug 
in  to  the  outdoor  circuits  to  use  radios, 
reading  lamps,  and  even  occasional  TV. 
But  when  it’s  wet  or  icy,  the  electricity 
has  to  be  turned  off  to  avoid  po.ssible 
electrocution. 

Occasionally  students  leave  articles 
of  value  behind  after  the  lines  have 
cleared,  and  Thomas  Parkinson,  director 
of  the  Assembly  Hall,  said  these  are  col¬ 
lected  and  put  in  the  hall’s  lost-and- 
found.  “Most  kids  pick  up  their  things 
in  a  couple  of  days,”  he  said,  “but  some¬ 
times  we  throw  out  a  bunch  of  stuff  no 
one  has  claimed.” 

The  Assembly  Hall  likes  block  ticket 
sales,  because  entire  sections  can  be 
filled  at  one  time  without  worry  about 
losing  revenue  from  scattered  single 
seats.  Such  sales  also  avoid  the  time- 
consuming  tedium  of  selling  each  of 
100  students  two  tickets  instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  one  student  200  tickets. 

The  Indies  are  finally  rising  to  the 
challenge.  And,  as  the  Illini  Towers  girl 
said,  “Eat  your  hearts  out,  all  you 
Greeks  up  there  in  C  Section.  Did  you 
bring  your  oxygen  masks?” 


Opinion  Sampler:  White  Racism 

Illustrate  what  the  term  “white  racism 

•  Mike  Cooper,  Student  Senate  vice 
president,  LAS  senior,  apartment 
dweller:  “White  racism  is  a  cultural 
problem.  The  Black  Students  Associa¬ 
tion  is  talking  about  institutional  racism. 

If  you  take  a  black  from  a  different  en¬ 
vironment  and  put  him  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  white  middle  class,  such  as 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  black 
can’t  respond  to  this. 

“BSA  isn’t  saying  this  guy  is  a  racist 
or  this  guy  hates  blacks.  They’re  saying 
the  institution  expects  blacks  to  act  like 
the  white  middle  class.  They  can’t  and 
won’t.” 

•  Lonnie  Clark,  housing  administrator: 

“It  is  very  difficult  to  localize  this  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  University.  If  the  shoe  fits, 
wear  it.  White  people  know  their  own 
guilt  and  their  own  shortcomings.  There 
is  continued  procrastination  of  people’s 
rights  to  first-class  participation,  both  at 
the  University  and  throughout  the 
country. 

“At  the  University  there  is  an  ‘in¬ 
ability’  to  recruit  more  black  students. 

All  curricula  down  here  are  geared  to 
the  system  —  that  is,  the  white  man’s 
system.  If  a  black  wants  to  ‘succeed,’ 
he  has  to  ‘succeed’  in  white  man’s 
society.  This  has  to  change. 

“When  students  make  demands,  you 
know  that  they  aren’t  always  wrong. 
Administrators’  hands  might  be  tied 
some  of  the  time,  but  not  all  of  the 
time.” 

•  Marty  Paddick,  junior  in  advertising. 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta:  “To  me,  I  have 
to  relate  this  problem  to  the  speakers 
program  of  the  Illini  Union.  I’ve  finally 
realized  that  as  much  as  I’ve  wanted  to 
become  involved  in  black  culture,  I 
can’t.  My  function  is  to  let  them 
handle  it  and  give  them  help  when  they 
need  it.” 

David  Miller,  teaching  assistant  in 
biology:  “Considerable  responsibility  for 
the  lack  of  direction  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  which  racism  causes  in  the  campus 
community  lies  in  the  University  ad¬ 
ministration,  for  moral  equivocation  be¬ 
tween  the  liberal  aims  of  the  University 
and  the  fear  of  financial  reprisal  by  the 
reactionary  and  racist  legislature  of  the 
state.  However,  equal  responsibility 
must  be  dealt  to  the  faculty,  the  campus 
police,  and  the  students,  for  failure  to 
be  responsibly  informed  (minimally  by 
reading  the  Kerner  report  and  works  by 
the  popularly  read  black  power  advo¬ 
cates),  and  failure  to  make  personal 
commitments  to  end  the  injustices.” 


means  to  you  on  this  campus. 

®  Bob  Finch,  senior  in  rhetoric:  “No 
matter  what  a  white  says  about  white 
racists,  he  ends  up  sounding  like  one 
himself.  Maybe  that’s  what  we  need  to 
learn:  We  have  to  see  that  whites  are 
racist.  We  have  to  admit  it,  if  we’re 
honest  and  have  ever  noticed  that  the 
kid  across  the  dinner  table  is  black  and 
felt  that  that  made  him  different. 

“But  blacks  are  racist  too.  Maybe 
we’ve  forced  them  to  be  —  it’s  our 
society,  not  theirs  —  but  they  are  racist. 
They  see  a  white  across  the  table  just 
as  we  see  a  black;  they  don’t  just  see 
another  kid  eating. 

“Personally,  I  suspect  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  to  racism  on  both  sides  will  come 
out  of  instincts  stronger  than  hate  and 
love,  and,  as  Freud  said,  the  only 
instinct  truly  stronger  than  hate  or  love 
is  sex.  Cross-racial  dating  and  sex  per¬ 
haps  will  be  the  only  force  that  can 
break  the  barriers  and  stop  the  squabbles 
before  full-scale  war  begins.  Probably 
it  will  come  too  late.” 

•  Tom  L.  IVeber,  senior  in  psychology: 
“White  racism  is  the  attitude  of  supe¬ 
riority  whites  have  toward  minority 
races.  We  cannot  observe  this  societal 
disease  as  a  medical  disease  can  be  ob¬ 
served  in  a  test  tube,  but  we  can,  as  in 
medicine,  recognize  the  disease  through 
its  symptoms.  Unless  we  are  able  to  get 
to  the  problem-causing  substance  —  in 
this  case,  the  attitudes  —  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  counteract  the  disease. 

“White  racism  in  the  past  has  been 
demonstrated  through  outright  hostility 
toward  the  blacks,  of  which  we  all  know 
the  history,  and  through  conscious 
efforts  to  undermine  their  chances  for 
advancement,  of  which  we  can  all  see 
the  effects.  Presently,  these  observables 
have  evolved  into  a  new  set  of  symp¬ 
toms:  The  open  hostility  has  become 
condescension,  exemplified  here  by  the 
lack  of  action  taken  against  an  intimi¬ 
dating  black  and  by  special  privileges 
which  the  average  student  gives  blacks, 
such  as  allowing  them  to  cut  into  food 
lines,  etc. 

“Overt  ‘bending  over  backwards  to 
help  them’  has  replaced  the  conscious 
crippling  of  blacks’  opportunities.  This 
has  camouflaged  superior-inferior  race 
relations  in  the  guise  of  ‘equal  oppor¬ 
tunity’  notions.  The  consequence  has 
been  rejection  of  the  whites’  ‘generosity’ 
by  the  blacks,  creating  a  more  intense 
racial  problem  through  further  effron¬ 
tery,  embarrassment,  and  misunder¬ 
standing. 


“To  cure  the  disease  we  must  attack 
the  attitude  of  inequality.  To  kill  the 
germ  causing  the  attitude  we  must  learn 
to  forget  the  notions  of  Negro  and 
Caucasian,  black  and  white.  We  must 
learn  to  accept  one  another  as  individ¬ 
uals  and  in  doing  so  we  will  overcome 
the  barriers  of  race.” 

•  Kenny  Allen,  staff  member  of  SPAS 
and  mini  Union:  “Although  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  whites  to  describe  what  racism 
is,  as  many  are  now  doing,  it  seems  to 
me  beyond  our  ability  to  characterize  its 
effects  adequately.  We  haven’t  lived  it; 
we  haven’t  felt  the  effects.  It  must  be 
for  those  who  have,  to  tell  us  what  it’s 
all  about. 

“Within  the  University  community, 
racism  can  be  eliminated  in  only  one 
way:  through  complete  awareness  by 
all  that  it  exists,  and  through  complete 
dedication  by  all  to  its  eradication. 
But  racism  is  also  perpetuated  by  the 
University  in  its  contacts  with  the  black 
population  of  Champaign-Urbana. 

“Only  the  most  shortsighted  and 
biased  person  will  say  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  not  made  progress  in  this  area. 
Judged  on  the  scale  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
istence,  the  progress  the  past  two  years 
is  certainly  profound.  Yet  all  should  be 
willing  to  admit  that  the  surface  has 
only  been  scratched,  that  total  com¬ 
mitment  on  the  part  of  the  University 
is  still  only  something  to  talk  about,  not 
something  to  implement.  It  seems  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  this  commit¬ 
ment  is  made;  yet  we  must  all  realize 
that  it  must  be  made  as  a  sincere,  legit¬ 
imate  step  forward,  rather  than  in  the 
heat  of  battle. 

“We  must  also  remember  that  it  is  no 
longer  valid  for  the  University,  or  parts 
thereof,  to  make  plans  and  decisions  for 
northeast  Champaign.  This  type  of 
action  is  only  an  extension  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  must  have  maximum  com¬ 
munity  participation  in  the  planning, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  all 
programs  affecting  the  community  — 
whether  they  be  social,  cultural,  recrea¬ 
tional,  or  employment-oriented.  The 
University  must  stand  ready  to  be  a  re¬ 
source  and  a  supplement  albeit  a  leader. 
The  basically  white  University  structure 
cannot  continue  to  impose  its  value 
system  and  its  bias  on  local  blacks.  To 
do  so  is  only  to  perpetuate  the  system 
that  has  created  the  problem. 

“The  University  must  come  of  age;  it 
must  learn  to  act  rather  than  react.  The 
time  has  come  to  plan  major  surgery; 
slapping  last-minute  bandages  over 
problem  areas  is  no  longer  enough.” 


Potpourri 

•  Exchanging  Ideas.  Dan  Perrino,  the 
man  with  the  indomitable  enthusiasm 
as  dean  of  Student  Programs  and  Ser¬ 
vices,  keeps  an  “idea  book”  in  his  office. 
“Anyone  is  free  to  come  in  and  use  it  or 
contribute  to  it,”  he  said.  “There  are 
a  lot  of  exciting  minds  doing  creative 
things  on  this  campus,”  and  the  reason 
for  the  book  is  to  trigger  thoughts  for 
students  looking  for  something  different. 

•  Engineering  Seminar  on  Urban  Prob¬ 
lems.  Urban  problems  is  the  topic  of  an 
undergraduate  seminar  which  the  civil 
engineering  department  is  sponsoring. 
Only  half  of  the  16  students  enrolled  in 
the  two-hour  course  are  engineering 
students. 

John  Pfeffer,  associate  professor  of 
sanitary  engineering  and  director  of  the 
seminar,  says  that  experts  on  various 
topics  from  urban  environment  and  edu¬ 
cation  to  urban  social  structure,  land 
use,  and  low-income  housing  are  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  group.  He  predicts  that  the 
program  will  be  continued  in  the  fall,  if 
enough  interest  is  shown. 

•  All-Night  Study  Hall.  For  12  days 
just  before  exams  for  the  first  semester, 
David  Kinley  Hall  was  open  all  night 
for  those  who  wanted  to  study  there. 
According  to  Carl  Firley,  assistant  dean 
of  Student  Programs  and  Services,  stu¬ 
dent  use  was  great  enough  to  try  to 
continue  the  program  this  semester. 

•  Students  Employed  by  University. 
Students  who  have  worked  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  may  freeze  or  release  reports 
concerning  that  work  to  prospective 
“outside”  employers.  John  Griffin,  head 
of  Student  Employment,  said  his  office 
sends  questionnaires  on  performance 
and  capabilities  to  all  University  em¬ 
ployers  of  students.  If  the  student 
wants  this  information  to  be  released  to 
potential  employers,  he  may  sign  an 
authorization  form  in  the  Student  Em¬ 
ployment  Office,  707  S.  Sixth  St.  (Lan- 
do  Place) . 

•  Vacation  Travel.  The  Associated  Stu¬ 
dent  Travel  Service  has  scheduled  a 
number  of  summer  flights  from  New 
York  or  Chicago  to  London,  ranging 
in  round-trip  price  from  $200  to  $323. 
Also  planned  are  spring  vacation  flights 
to  the  Bahamas,  New  York,  Las  Vegas, 
and  Miami,  and  a  summer  tour  to 
Hawaii.  A  New  York  to  Bermuda 
cruise  from  March  28  to  April  3  will 
be  $175.  More  information  from  333- 
6353,  299  Illini  Union. 

•  Foundation  Gifts  for  Students.  A  re¬ 
cently  established  Student  Advisory 


Board  for  the  U.  of  1.  Foundation  states 
that  the  Foundation  in  1968  received 
more  than  $1,500,000  in  gifts  and  be¬ 
quests.  The  funds  are  used  to  finance 
such  projects  as  student  scholarships 
and  loans,  grants-in-aid,  medical  re¬ 
search,  graduate  fellowships,  and  others. 

Two  of  the  more  noteworthy  and  less 
familiar  recent  gifts  for  students  are  the 
William  W.  Sayers  Fund  and  the  Kirk¬ 
patrick  Memorial  Fund.  In  1965  the  late 
Mr.  Sayers,  1897  alumnus,  left  over  a 
million  dollars  for  student  aid  funds. 
He  requested  that  these  be  used  to  help 
the  ordinary  student  with  average  grades 
who  needs  such  assistance  to  continue  his 
education.  The  money  is  available  to 
undergraduates  for  long-term  loans. 

More  unique  is  the  fund  established 
by  Sidney  D.  Kirkpatrick,  1916  alumnus, 
as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  a  former 
campus  restaurateur  who  was  helping 
Illini  over  financial  humps  more  than  50 
years  ago.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick’s  original 
idea  was  to  establish  a  “meal-ticket” 
fund  to  provide  money  to  students  who 
would  otherwise  go  hungry.  This  has 
evolved  into  an  “instant  money”  fund 
in  which  students  may  borrow  small 
amounts  for  a  short  time  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  Head  residents  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Residence  Halls  and  a  few  other 
staff  members  handle  the  funds. 

IM  Building  Goes  Up 

The  student-staff  Intramural  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  is  busy  these  days 
making  policy  for  the  new  Intramural- 
Physical  Education  Building  under  con¬ 
struction  just  north  of  the  Stadium.  The 
target  date  for  completion  is  Septem¬ 
ber  1970. 

Students  and  others  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  to  talk  about  the  building  since 
February  1962.  A  vote  before  construc¬ 
tion  began  showed  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  were  in  favor  of  the  project  — 
though  by  a  slim  margin. 

A  special  study  showed  that  Illinois 
had  dropped  from  an  enviable  position 
within  the  Big  Ten  to  one  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list  as  far  as  existing 
recreation  facilities  were  concerned. 

The  new  building  is  intended  to 
bridge  that  gap.  The  building  will  offer 
these  facilities:  men’s  gym,  women’s 
gym,  co-recreational  gym,  and  street 
shoe  gym;  indoor  and  outdoor  swim¬ 
ming  pools;  game  room  (table  tennis, 
bumper  pool,  checkers,  chess,  cards, 
and  dancing);  handball  and  squash 
courts;  combat  room  (wrestling,  judo, 
karate  classes);  golf  room;  archery 
room;  exercise  rooms;  locker  rooms; 


“The  Shapeless  Faceless  Sidewalk” 

Walking  the  regularity  of  the  avoided  cracks  in  a  sidewalk, 
It’s  raining  and  thinking  them  the  regularity  of  my  life. 
The  straight  path  of  those  who  walk  alone, 

Counted  sometimes  but  never  noticed. 


—  Susan  Fender 


On  a  Greek  Head 

Browed  and  bearded 
It  stares 

with  pupilless  eyes 
at  me 
Into  Me 

Searching  for  the 
self 

it 

had. 

—  Carey  Erickson 


Students  may  submit  short  original  creative  works 
to  311  Student  Services  Building.  Especi^ly 
needed  are  cartoons  or  creative  artwork.  (The 
latter  would  have  to  be  camera-ready  art,  one- 
color  or  two-color  only,  that  could  be  reduced 
to  fit  into  a  space  no  larger  than  4'/2  inches  by 
4'/2  inches.) 


offices  and  classrooms;  and  a  convertible 
ice  rink-tennis  court  area. 

“Guidelines  for  use  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  are  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  right  now,”  said  David  O.  Mat¬ 
thews,  director  of  intramural  activities 
in  the  PE  college.  “To  help  on  that, 
we  have  the  advisory  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  Student  Senators,  two 
senior  managers  of  the  IM  activities 
division,  one  GSA  representative,  and 
five  faculty-staff  representatives.  A  stu¬ 
dent  chairs  each  meeting.” 

Total  cost  of  the  new  building  will  be 
about  $11,200,000.  Federal  and  state 
funds  will  cover  part  of  this,  but  a  stu¬ 
dent  fee  of  about  $18  per  semester  will 
finance  slightly  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  IM  building  and  a  new  addition 
to  the  Women’s  Gym.  The  new  fee  will 
begin  when  the  projects  are  finished. 

“Since  student  fees  will  contribute 
most  to  the  IM  building’s  financing,  we 
plan  enlarged  student  representation  for 
the  advisory  committee,”  said  Mr. 
Matthews. 

After  One  Semester: 

SEOP  Revisited 

From  various  sources,  mostly  conver¬ 
sations  with  instructors,  students,  tutors, 
and  residence  counselors.  Student  Affairs 
picked  up  the  following  quotes  about 
the  Special  Educational  Opportunities 
Program  (Project  500)  ; 

*  ON  STUDIES  &  GRADES 

“The  SEOP  kids  compare  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  students  I  had  when  I 
taught  at  a  university  with  7,000  stu¬ 
dents.  You  have  to  remember  that  this 
University  is  very  much  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  It’s  big  and  tough.  Lots 
of  these  SEOP  students  wouldn’t  have 
any  trouble  at  smaller  universities.  I 
would  say  that  six  out  of  ten  of  them 
have  never  read  a  good  novel  before 
they  came  here,  a  good  novel  being 
something  along  the  line  of  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage.” 

“SEOP  students  do  care  about  an 
education.  Many  leave  the  dorm  at 
seven  in  the  morning  and  don’t  come 
back  till  eleven  at  night.  They’re  out 
studying.” 

“Another  thing.  These  kids  don’t 
fall  asleep  in  lecture  no  matter  how 
boring  it  is.  When  they  get  bored,  they 
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Then  some  unforeseen  shapeless  face 
Will  change  the  course; 

Forcing  me  to  willingly 
Alter  my  ways  and  my  life. 

Lost  in  a  crowd  seeming  alone. 
Surrounded  by  thousands. 

Confused  by  them 
As  confused  as  I. 

That’s  when  I  make  a  turn. 

To  know  I  can  still  control 

Who  I  am.  Who  I  am 

To  the  nearest  stranger  on  a  sidewalk. 


open  books  from  another  course  and 
start  to  do  homework.” 

“I  had  six  in  my  class  last  semester 
and  if  I  had  gone  by  my  usual  criteria, 
all  would  have  flunked.  As  it  was,  the 
lowest  I  gave  was  a  C.” 

“I  had  one  Project  500  kid  in  my 
class  who  was  smart  as  a  whip.  Really 
quick.  He  grasped  every  concept  right 
away.  But  he  came  up  just  short  of  an 
A  when  the  finals  were  finished.  So  I 
gave  him  a  B  even  though  I  knew  he 
was  an  A  pupil.” 

“I  found  that  the  500  students  in  my 
class  didn’t  understand  what  I  was  say¬ 
ing;  so  I  went  to  the  local  library  and 
got  books  using  a  much  simpler  vocab¬ 
ulary.” 

“Project  500?  Ha!  they  got  us  in 
here  and  then  left  us  flat  with  no  help. 
Of  course  I  didn’t  need  help;  I  got  a 
4.0,  but  the  others  —  a  lot  of  them  are 
working.” 

“Oh  they  get  along  all  right.  The 
fellows  got  good  grades,  better  than  I 
had  expected.  They  add  to  the  floor, 
really  top  notch.” 

“In  our  department,  students  can  take 
advantage  of  any  specialists  we  have  in 
the  department.  If  a  student  has  a 
specific  problem,  we  send  him  to  the 
specialist.” 

“One  of  my  students  writes  poetry 
and  plays.  He  is  really  good.  Will  he 
get  an  A?  Wellll,  I  don’t  know  about 
that.” 

“We  have  a  lot  of  SEOP  students  in 
our  dorm.  We  all  know  these  kids  have 
problems,  and  the  more  you  put  to¬ 
gether  the  more  likely  you  are  to  have 
trouble  there.  The  majority  are  work¬ 
ing  very  hard.” 


“One  500  kid  pulled  a  4.25  last 
.semester.  He  has  fantastic  leadership 
abilities.” 

“An  SEOP  student  I  know  from  a 
Ghicago  high  school  came  down  here 
and  went  straight  into  200-level  Russian 
courses.” 

“Oh  yes,  I  upgrade  the  SEOP  stu¬ 
dents,  but  not  to  the  point  of  an  A.  To 
me  an  A  is  something  sacred  and  every¬ 
one  has  to  work  for  it.  That  stays  con¬ 
stant  even  though  I  may  play  around 
a  little  with  the  B’s  and  C’s  and  D’s.” 

“I  had  the  most  interesting  rhetoric 
class  I’ve  ever  had  the  other  day.  It 
was  all  SEOP  students.  Everyone  par¬ 
ticipated  —  everyone.  That’s  never 
happened  in  my  class  before.  I’ve  got 
a  couple  of  special  sections  of  Project 
500  students.  Before  that  I’d  never  had 
a  black  in  my  class  before,  and  I’ve 
been  a  T.A.  for  a  long  time.” 

•  ON  ATTITUDES  &  “PROBLEMS" 

“The  blacks  participate  in  class  more 
than  the  average  white  student.  They 
talk  more.  They  must  feel  that  their 
views  should  be  aired,  especially  if  it’s  a 
classroom  situation.” 

“Some  whites  think  we  should  be 
thankful  to  be  here.  ...  I  should  be 
happy  to  be  HERE?  Before  I  came 
here,  I  had  a  full  scholarship  to  the  U. 
of  Pennsylvania  and  three  other  free 
rides  to  colleges  in  the  south.  Now  I’m 
here  with  a  grant,  a  $1,000  loan,  and  a 
job  that  takes  me  10  hours  a  week.  And 
I’m  supposed  to  be  lucky?” 

“I’ve  had  no  trouble  at  all  .  .  .  but  it 
gets  awfully  lonely  for  some  of  these 
kids.  Some  are  hostile,  but  just  because 
they  have  a  Black  Power  poster  on  the 


door.  .  .  .  Well,  that  doesn’t  mean 
much  but  it  can  shake  you  until  you 
get  to  know  the  girls.” 

“I  don’t  like  anything  about  this  place 
but  I’ll  try  to  stick  it  out.  Well,  for 
one  thing,  it’s  too  far  from  home 
(Philadelphia).  My  roommate  hates  it 
too.” 

“No  trouble  in  my  area.  The  500  stu¬ 
dents  are  accepted  well.  They’re  ambi¬ 
tious  and  are  taking  advantage  of  any¬ 
thing  they  can  to  get  ahead.” 

“Another  thing,  these  kids,  if  they’re 
in  a  course,  they’re  there  to  learn.  They 
want  no  digressions  or  patronization  to 
them  because  they  are  black.” 

“Some  of  the  black  girls  seem  to  be 
very,  very  strung  out  about  this  Black 
Power  thing.  Some  more  so  than  the 
boys.” 

“Some  blacks  don’t  like  this  new 
militancy  kick.  They’re  doing  nothing 
to  help  it  and  nothing  to  hurt  it  either. 
They’re  just  staying  on  the  periphery 
of  BSA  and  waiting  to  see  what  is  going 
to  happen.  They  can’t  very  well  walk 
out  of  BSA  in  protest.” 

“Most  of  them  want  to  be  able  to 
see  ‘the  black  problem’  as  an  integral 
part  of  society,  but  they  don’t  want  a 
sociology  class  to  suddenly  turn  into  a 
class  in  race  relations.” 

“On  my  floor  the  SEOP  kids  have  a 
lot  of  complaints  the  rest  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  have.  They  complain  about  the 
food  in  the  dorms  etc.” 

“The  500  students  I  know  have  been 
pretty  good  with  one  exception:  the 
kid  who  cut  someone  up.  Pie’s  either 
in  an  apartment  or  out  of  school  by 
now.  He  was  from  New  York  and 
actually  a  pretty  nice  guy.  There  was 
little  or  no  animosity  before  the  inci¬ 
dent,  but  after  it  there  was  quite  a  lot.” 

“The  slim  evidence  we  have  on  one 
incident  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
perpetrator  was  white.  We  don’t  know 
whether  he  was  warning  us  or  just 
stupid.” 

“We  haven’t  had  much  trouble  here, 
but  we’re  a  coed  dorm;  they’ve  always 
had  more  trouble  with  everything  in  a 
big  men’s  complex.  Mostly  we  have 
trouble  with  our  kids  bringing  in  their 
buddies  from  the  Black  Panthers  or 


Illinois  Street  Residence  Hall  has  established 
a  human  relations  committee,  the  first  of  its 
type  on  campus,  to  act  as  a  neutral  mediator 
for  students.  Ben  Meder,  ISR  president,  said 
the  committee  will  “help  us  work  out  prob¬ 
lems  on  a  friendly  basis  and  reach  solutions 
more  maturely,  without  some  of  the  stigma 
involved  with  judicial  boards.”  Three  black 
students,  three  white  students,  and  a  chair¬ 
man  are  on  the  committee. 


from  the  North  End.  They  might  go 
down  to  the  vending  machines  and  rip 
them  up  a  little,  and  this  reflects  on  all 
the  black  students,  even  though  a  few 
outsiders  did  it.” 

“No  white  man  can  say  to  them,  ‘I 
know  just  how  you  feel’  —  because  no 
white  man  does.” 

“We  had  a  few  things  missing  in  the 
dorm  and  right  away  everyone  suspected 
one  militant  girl,  but  that  just  sort  of 
blew  over.  Nothing  could  be  proved 
one  way  or  the  other.” 

“The  major  incident  I  know  of  took 
place  when  the  Panthers  were  down. 
That  was  the  night  the  snack  bar  was 
up  for  grabs  and  one  fellow  with  a  4.5 
average  was  arrested.  There  is  some 
trouble  with  line  cutting  and  taking 
extra  portions.  The  whites  feel  they’ve 
bent  over  backwards  long  enough  and 
they’re  tired  of  being  duped  and  used. 
They  feel  the  blacks  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  them.” 

“Is  line  cutting  etc.  just  more  notice¬ 
able  when  black  kids  do  it?” 

“I’m  in  the  500  program.  Nobody 
I  know  likes  it  much.  Lots  of  the  kids 
are  going  to  transfer,  especially  those 
from  the  East  and  South.” 

“The  University  really  socked  it  to  us. 
They  didn’t  give  us  what  we  were 
promised;  we  weren’t  given  any  money.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  this  place?  We 
need  more  blacks  down  here  and  more 
black  teachers  and  black  courses.  .  .  .” 

Saturday  Afternoon  at  Treno’s 

By  Don  Ruhter 

For  anyone  who  thinks  New  York 
subways  are  crowded  at  rush  hour,  try 
Treno’s  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Treno’s 
doesn’t  go  anywhere  but  Tony  Zamora’s 
jazz  rock  band  takes  you  on  quite  a 
trip. 

The  first  thing  you  notice  about  the 
group  is  an  old  Hammond  organ  that 
Milton  Knox  swears  isn’t  a  day  over  30. 
From  the  looks  of  it  though,  Bach 
could  have  played  the  thing  —  but 
Knox  pulls  sounds  out  of  those  two  key¬ 
boards  like  those  classical  cats  never 
dreamed  of. 

The  crowd?  The  crowd  just  sits  there 
and  sways  with  the  music  and  turns  and 
taps  and  moans  its  approval,  and  whis¬ 
tles  and  raps  its  knuckles  and  makes  ap¬ 
preciative  sounds  until  Zamora  and 
company  are  carried  away  on  a  purr  of 
approval. 

Cecil  Bridgewater  is  on  the  trumpet 
and  Mervin  Jones  on  the  trombone. 
Maurice  McKinley,  a  man  with  more 
hair  on  his  chin  than  his  head,  beats  his 


drums  —  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  16  extra  sets  of  sticks  with  him  — 
while  Mervin  Jones  leans  on  his  trom¬ 
bone  like  it’s  a  shovel,  until  he’s  ready  to 
play. 

Don  Smith  on  the  flute  and  Lamonte 
Parsons  with  his  guitar  round  out  the 
group,  which  is,  of  course,  headed  by 
Tony  Zamora.  He  plays  a  disconnected 
electric  saxophone  as  if  every  kilowatt 
hour  the  Grand  Coulee  dam  can  put  out 
is  pouring  through  the  bell. 

You  don’t  ask  people  why  they  come 
to  hear  Zamora  unless  you’re  tone  deaf, 
stupid,  or  on  assignment.  They  stare  at 
you,  snicker,  and  nudge  the  next  guy  to 
share  the  little  joke.  Then  they  both 
laugh  at  you. 

One  guy  finally  wiped  the  tears  out 
of  his  eyes  and  told  me  that  Zamora’s 
group  is  addicting.  Once  you  hear  them 
you  come  back  and  back  and  back. 

The  addiction  crosses  cultures  and 
transcends  social  barriers.  There  are 
guys  and  girls  with  beads  and  shades,  a 
few  Black  Panthers,  some  dormies  and 
even  some  frat  rats.  And  they  all  come 
over  to  drink  beer  and  hear  Zamora 
play  —  only  they  can’t  really  explain 
why. 

The  music  is  —  well,  mellow.  They 
play  Herb  Alpert,  but  not  like  you  ever 
heard  before.  Come  again?  One  more 
time?  You  can  hardly  recognize  the 
tunes  for  the  variations  that  roll  out  of 
those  old  bent  tubes  and  skins  and  keys. 
And  it’s  beeeautiful,  and  everyone  in  the 
crowd  tells  them  it  is. 

The  music  isn’t  the  only  thing  that  is 
mellow  on  Saturdays  at  Treno’s.  Terry, 
the  manager,  just  sort  of  leans  back 
against  the  wall  with  his  arms  folded 
and  a  big  pizza-eating  grin  on  his  face, 
and  watches  the  people  pour  in.  Then 
he  jacks  up  the  prices  across  the  board 
on  everything  except  cigarettes  and  stays 
in  a  good  mellow  mood  for  the  rest  of 
the  week,  just  thinking  about  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  old  folks,  the  parents,  bring  their 
kids.  Even  Zamora’s  kid  is  there,  tuned 
in  and  beating  a  matched  set  of  plastic 
straws  like  he’s  right  behind  those  skins. 
And  he  never  misses  a  beat  because  — 
yep,  you  guessed  it,  he  wants  to  be  a 
drummer  when  he  grows  up. 

Zamora  says  his  group  is  something 
like  a  happening,  even  though  they 
practice  twice  a  week  and  play  at  soror¬ 
ities  or  on  the  Quad  or  at  park  things 
in  Champaign  and  Urbana  and  out  of 
town  at  Peoria,  Rock  Island,  Danville, 
Decatur,  Bloomington,  and  Carbondale. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  through 
the  Zamora  rush  hour  crowd.  You  don’t 
say  “excuse  me”  or  “beg  your  pardon,” 


because  no  one  listens  to  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  music.  You  have  to  let  your 
full  beer  glass  run  interference  for  you 
as  if  you’re  Rick  Johnson  coming  off 
tackle  on  the  five-yard  line.  Nobody 
wants  beer  spilled  on  him  and  you  get 
through. 

Then  it’s  time  for  a  little  Bossa  Nova, 
but  it  is  a  strange  bossa  because  some¬ 
times  you  catch  the  melody  of  some 
old  tune  like  “With  a  Song  in  My 
Heart”  mixed  in  there,  with  variations. 
But  that  couldn’t  be,  could  it? 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  Sterlings 
in  Kam’s  basement  or  even  the  Jacks 
down  at  the  CR  but  nobody  cares,  least 
of  all  Zamora  or  Terry,  because  the 
whole  place  quivers  with  this  jazz  rock 
sound  punctuated  with  the  ringing  of 
the  cash  register. 

Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  Daily  Illini  or 
the  weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Events”  calendar  (sent  to  residence  halls, 
academic  departments,  and  religious 
foundations)  for  details  as  to  time  and 
place,  topic  or  program,  and  for  any 
changes. 

MARCH 

Through  whole  month,  to  April  6.  A  bi¬ 
ennial  exhibition  of  recent  Amer¬ 
ican  painting  and  sculpture.  Also 
ceramics  by  American  artists  selected 
from  the  “25th  Ceramic  National” 
exhibition.  Krannert  Art  Museum. 
Open  Mon. -Sat.  9  to  5;  Sun.  2  to  5; 
also  Thurs.  7  to  10  p.m. 
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21.  Faculty  Forum.  Victor  J.  Stone, 
professor  of  law.  “The  First 
Amendment  Today.”  12:35  p.m. 
YMCA. 

21-22.  lUSA  movie.  “Darling.”  6:30 
and  9:00  p.m.  112  Gregory  Flail. 
50^. 

21-22.  79th  Anniversary  Concert.  Aud. 

23.  International  supper  —  Africa.  5:30 
p.m.  YMCA.  $1.80. 

23.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

23.  Cinema  International.  “Cartouche” 
(French).  8  p.m.  Aud.  50^. 

25.  International  dining  —  Russia.  Ball¬ 
room  5:30  and  7:00  p.m.  Cafeteria 
5-7  p.m.  Illini  Union. 

26.  Afro-American  Culture  lecture 
series.  Alex  Haley  —  writer,  trav¬ 
eler,  and  “master  story-teller,” 
whose  as-told-to  story.  The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Malcolm  X,  has  won 
a  number  of  awards  and  citations. 
“A  Saga  of  Black  History.”  8  p.m. 
Law  Aud. 

28.  Faculty  Forum.  Richard  F.  Bab¬ 
cock,  Chicago  attorney  active  na¬ 
tionwide  on  land  development  and 
land-use  regulation.  “Volatile  Law 
in  the  City:  A  Confrontation  for 
Urban  Planning.”  12:35  p.m. 
YMCA. 

30.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 


At  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  watch  for  a  student-sponsored 
art  show  at  an  FAR  pagoda. 


APRIL 

6.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 
WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 


9.  Afro-American  Culture  lecture 
series.  Carroll  Greene  —  curator  of 
Afro-American  Art  Collections, 
Frederick  Douglass  Institute  of 
Negro  Arts  &  History,  Washington, 
D.C.  “Afro-American  Artists:  1800- 
1968  —  A  Survey,”  a  lecture  with 
slides.  8  p.m.  Law  Aud. 

9.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
“Crime  of  Monsieur  Lange” 
(France).  8p.m.  Aud. 

10.  lUSA  experimental  film.  112 
Gregory  Hall. 

11.  lUSA  movie.  “Murderer’s  Row.” 
7  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud.  50f^. 

12.  Varsity  Men’s  Glee  Club.  Aud. 

12.  lUSA  movie.  “Murderer’s  Row.” 
7  and  9:30  p.m.  112  Gregory  Hall. 
50^. 

12-13.  Open  house  featuring  faculty 
and  student  art.  Dream  Museum, 
205'/2  N.  Market  St.,  Champaign. 

13.  International  supper  —  Korea.  5:30 
p.m.  YMCA.  $1.80. 

13.  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory.  7  p.m. 

WILL-TV.  90  minutes. 

13.  Cinema  International.  “King  of 
Hearts”  (French).  8  p.m.  Aud. 
50^. 

16-17.  Lorado  Taft  lecture  series.  Colin 
Carew,  who  organized  “The  New 
Thing”  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
1967,  dealing  with  the  arts:  percus¬ 
sion,  dance,  filmmaking,  music, 
graphics,  photography,  and  painting 
and  design. 

24-26.  American  Ballet  Theatre. 
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Student  Info  Center  Opens 

A  student  who  is  puzzled  about  where 
and  how  to  obtain  advice  about  almost 
any  problem  can  now  go  to  one  single 
spot  on  campus  to  find  out.  The  Un¬ 
dergraduate  Information  and  Referral 
Center  opened  March  12  in  the  Library, 
just  of!  the  main  lobby. 

The  Library  is  the  location  favored 
by  student-staff  committees  which  have 
worked  on  the  proposal  for  a  student 
information  center  for  over  two  years. 
Here,  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  any  student  can  drop  in 
to  talk  to  a  University  staff  member 
who  will  help  him  unravel  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  maze  of  officialdom  on  a 
campus  of  this  size. 

«  URGES  STUDENT  SUGGESTIONS 

The  Center  Advisory  Committee  will 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  new  service 
to  see  how  much  students  use  it  and 
how  effective  it  is,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  to  recommend  that  it  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  future.  Julian  Franken- 
berg,  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
assistant  dean  of  LAS,  urges  students  to 
make  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
the  service.  Address  to  him.  Room 
104A,  Library.  “Students  will  have  to 
use  the  service  if  it  is  to  be  continued,” 
he  said,  “and  their  suggestions  will  help 
us  to  make  it  the  kind  of  service  they 
will  use.” 

To  make  it  easy  for  students  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  service  at  each  step,  Mr. 
Frankenberg  said  each  student  seeking 
advice  will  be  given  a  feedback  card  at 
the  time  he  is  referred  to  a  department. 
The  card  will  ask:  “Was  your  problem 
or  question  satisfactorily  resolved  or 
answered  [in  the  department]?”  and  if 
not,  whether  additional  help  is  needed. 

Stressing  that  the  center  does  not 
replace  any  already  existing  advising 
or  information  service,  Mr.  Frankenberg 
said  the  office  will  provide  a  sort  of 
“routing”  map  for  the  student.  For 
most  academic  advice,  a  student  will 


The  Center's  I.D.  symbol  was  designed  by 
Tom  Kovacs,  assistant  professor  of  art. 

He  explains  his  design  this  way: 

The  black  large  circle  represents  the 
center.  The  meandering  shape  leading 
up  to  it  stands  for  people  lost  or  in 
need  of  information.  Upon  contact  with 
the  circle,  the  shape  turns  straight  and 
heads  directly  toward  the  advised  desti¬ 
nation  or  answer. 

•  VITAL  STATISTICS 

Location:  Room  104 A,  Library,  off  the 
main  lobby. 

Hours:  12  noon  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Staff:  Associate  and  Assistant  Deans 
and  personnel  from  the  chancellor’s 
office,  on  an  alternating  basis. 
Appointment:  Not  needed. 


still  go  directly  to  his  college  or  aca¬ 
demic  department.  The  student  enrolled 
in  one  college  but  seeking  information 
about  courses  in  another  college  is  an 
example  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
center  will  be  most  helpful. 

•  STAFFED  BY  DEANS 

Each  afternoon  one  of  the  associate 
or  assistant  deans  or  a  member  of  the 
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chancellor’s  staff  will  be  on  hand  to  talk 
with  students.  Associate  and  assistant 
deans  from  academic  departments  and 
from  the  dean  of  students’  division  will 
serve  on  a  rotating  basis;  by  the  nature 
of  their  positions,  these  are  the  people 
who  should  know  most  about  how  to 
find  information  from  all  areas  of  the 
campus.  Manning  the  office  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  and  providing  continuity  is 
Mrs.  Susan  McDonald. 

•  BACKGROUND 

As  established  at  this  time,  the  center 
is  the  product  of  a  semester’s  work  by 
the  Associate  and  Assistant  Deans  Com¬ 
mittee.  Chancellor  Peltason  asked  them 
to  take  on  the  problem  after  an  educa¬ 
tional  reform  group  told  him  last  year 
that  a  student  information  center  was 
desperately  needed.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Robert  Link,  associate  dean 
of  FAA  and  professor  of  architecture, 
was  the  primary  designer  of  the  new 
center. 

Student-staff  committees  within  the 
dean  of  students’  division  began  to  talk 
about  a  student  information  network  in 
the  fall  of  1966.  Their  final  proposal 
was  for  a  much  more  elaborate  infor¬ 
mation  service  open  evenings  and  week 
ends.  The  present  arrangement  is  a 
compromise  between  what  they  pro¬ 
posed  and  what  is  realistic  at  this  time, 
given  the  present  tightening  up  of  funds. 

•  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  NAMED 

Besides  Mr.  Frankenberg,  the  Center 
Advisory  Committee  includes:  Franklin 
Brown,  MIA;  Maureen  Mudron,  WISA; 
Susan  Smith,  Panhellenic;  Jim  Wertsch, 
IFC;  Robert  Lumsden,  coordinator  of 
campus  information  services;  Paul  Rie- 
gel,  associate  dean  of  student  personnel; 
Melvin  Schwager,  assistant  to  the  di¬ 
rector  of  teacher  education  services; 
Joe  Smith,  representing  the  chancel¬ 
lor’s  office;  and  Warren  Wessels,  assist¬ 
ant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

When  all  slots  are  filled,  the  com- 


mittee  is  supposed  to  have  six  staff 
members  and  six  students.  As  this  goes 
to  press,  however,  Student  Senate  and 
the  Men’s  Residence  Halls  Association 
have  not  appointed  their  representatives. 

•  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT 

The  official  statement  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  center  was: 

“The  Committee  of  the  Assistant  and 
Associate  Deans  and  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chancellor’s  Office  announce  the 
opening  of  the  Undergraduate  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Referral  Center.  This  facility, 
located  off  the  main  lobby  of  the 
Library,  in  Room  104A,  will  be  open 
from  12  noon  to  4:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  beginning  Wednesday, 
March  12.  The  Advisory  Committee, 
consisting  of  six  students  and  six  fac¬ 
ulty  members,  will  recommend  after  a 
trial  period,  if  this  service  should  be 
continued,  and  if  so,  if  it  should  be 
staffed  by  faculty,  students,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  thereof. 

“The  purpose  of  the  service,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Center  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  is  ( 1 )  to  provide  a  central 
location  as  a  contact  point  for  under¬ 
graduate  students  who  do  not  know 
where  to  obtain  appropriate  information 
relating  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign  Campus;  (2)  to  as¬ 
sist  the  students  in  analyzing  and  clar¬ 
ifying  the  questions  confronting  them; 
and  (3)  to  refer  students  to  the  proper 
authority  for  the  resolution  of  their 
problems  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
The  Advisory  Committee  pointed  out 
that  the  function  of  the  office  is  not  to 
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make  on-the-spot  decisions  regarding 
student  problems.  The  philosophy  is 
that  the  student  will  be  directed  to 
those  offices  capable  of  resolving  his 
particular  problem. 

“During  the  trial  period,  the  office 
will  be  staffed  by  members  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  and  Associate  Deans  Committee 
from  the  various  undergraduate  colleges, 
members  of  the  Chancellor’s  staff,  and 
Assistant  and  Associate  Deans  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  It  is 
hoped  that  undergraduate  students  will 
find  this  Center  useful. 

“This  office  does  not  replace,  but  sup¬ 
plements,  existing  information  offices 
such  as  those  in  the  Illini  Union,  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Records,  and  the  var¬ 
ious  college  offices.” 

The  Student  View 

By  Don  Ruhter 

Who  do  you  see  about  dropping  a 
course?  Where  can  you  go  for  draft 
counseling?  What  about  changing  col¬ 
leges  or  adding  a  course?  What  about 
getting  a  loan?  How  do  you  check  out 
of  the  University?  Where  should  you 
go  to  get  out  of  requirements  or  get 
apartment  approval  ...  or  register  to 
vote  ...  or  appeal  a  parking  violation 
...  or  find  out  about  campus  activities 
...  or  get  a  tutor? 

When  any  student  is  lost,  confused, 
or  in  doubt,  the  new  information  and 
referral  center  is  the  place  to  go  to 
find  out. 

Inside  the  stark  room  just  off  the 
main  lobby  someone  will  be  able  to 
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help  you  or  direct  you  to  someone  who 
can.  The  office  is  only  seconds  away 
from  one  of  the  busiest  areas  of  the 
University. 

“It’s  a  tremendous  idea,”  Mike 
Cooper,  Student  Senate  vice  president 
said,  commenting  on  the  new  center. 
“It’s  something  we’ve  needed  for  a  long 
time.” 

Actually  the  new  office  supplements 
several  existing  information  centers  on 
campus,  such  as  those  at  the  Illini 
Union,  the  Student  Services  Building, 
the  Admissions  and  Records  Office,  and 
various  college  offices. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  he  hoped  an  adjunct 
to  the  information  center  could  be 
formed  where  students  would  advise 
students  on  University-related  matters. 
“The  center  shouldn’t  just  be  staffed 
with  deans  whose  primary  concern  is 
University  affairs,”  Cooper  said.  “The 
center  should  also  furnish  advice  on 
extra-academic  affairs  and  events.” 

He  also  hopes  to  see  a  24-hour  tape 
telephone  service  installed  in  the  center 
so  students  could  call  in  problems  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  and  get  an 
answer  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Student  Info  Center  Opens 

A  student  who  is  puzzled  about  where 
and  how  to  obtain  advice  about  almost 
any  problem  can  now  go  to  one  single 
spot  on  campus  to  find  out.  The  Un¬ 
dergraduate  Information  and  Referral 
Center  opened  March  12  in  the  Library, 
just  off  the  main  lobby. 

The  Library  is  the  location  favored 
by  student-staff  committees  which  have 
worked  on  the  proposal  for  a  student 
information  center  for  over  two  years. 
Here,  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  any  student  can  drop  in 
to  talk  to  a  University  staff  member 
who  will  help  him  unravel  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  maze  of  officialdom  on  a 
campus  of  this  size. 

•  URGES  STUDENT  SUGGESTIONS 

The  Center  Advisory  Committee  will 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  new  service 
to  see  how  much  students  use  it  and 
how  effective  it  is,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  to  recommend  that  it  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  future.  Julian  Franken- 
berg,  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
assistant  dean  of  LAS,  urges  students  to 
make  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
the  service.  Address  to  him.  Room 
104A,  Library.  “Students  will  have  to 
use  the  service  if  it  is  to  be  continued,” 
he  said,  “and  their  suggestions  will  help 
us  to  make  it  the  kind  of  service  they 
will  use.” 

To  make  it  easy  for  students  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  service  at  each  step,  Mr. 
Frankenberg  said  each  student  seeking 
advice  will  be  given  a  feedback  card  at 
the  time  he  is  referred  to  a  department. 
The  card  will  ask:  “Was  your  problem 
or  question  satisfactorily  resolved  or 
answered  [in  the  department]?”  and  if 
not,  whether  additional  help  is  needed. 

Stressing  that  the  center  does  not 
replace  any  already  existing  advising 
or  information  service,  Mr.  Frankenberg 
said  the  office  will  provide  a  sort  of 
“routing”  map  for  the  student.  For 
most  academic  advice,  a  student  will 
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The  Center's  I.D.  symbol  was  designed  by 
Tom  Kovacs,  assistant  professor  of  art. 

He  explains  his  design  this  way: 

The  black  large  circle  represents  the 
center.  The  meandering  shape  leading 
up  to  it  stands  for  people  lost  or  in 
need  of  information.  Upon  contact  with 
the  circle,  the  shape  turns  straight  and 
heads  directly  toward  the  advised  desti¬ 
nation  or  answer. 

C  VITAL  STATISTICS 

Location:  Room  104A,  Library,  off  the 
main  lobby. 

Hours:  12  noon  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Staff:  Associate  and  Assistant  Deans 
and  personnel  from  the  chancellor’s 
office,  on  an  alternating  basis. 
Appointment:  Not  needed. 


still  go  directly  to  his  college  or  aca¬ 
demic  department.  The  student  enrolled 
in  one  college  but  seeking  information 
about  courses  in  another  college  is  an 
example  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
center  will  be  most  helpful. 

<  STAFFED  BY  DEANS 

Each  afternoon  one  of  the  associate 
or  assistant  deans  or  a  member  of  the 


chancellor’s  staff  will  be  on  hand  to  talk 
with  students.  Associate  and  assistant 
deans  from  academic  departments  and 
from  the  dean  of  students’  division  will 
serve  on  a  rotating  basis;  by  the  nature 
of  their  positions,  these  are  the  people 
who  should  know  most  about  how  to 
find  information  from  all  areas  of  the 
campus.  Manning  the  office  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  and  providing  continuity  is 
Mrs.  Susan  McDonald. 

•  BACKGROUND 

As  established  at  this  time,  the  center 
is  the  product  of  a  semester’s  work  by 
the  Associate  and  Assistant  Deans  Com¬ 
mittee.  Chancellor  Peltason  asked  them 
to  take  on  the  problem  after  an  educa¬ 
tional  reform  group  told  him  last  year 
that  a  student  information  center  was 
desperately  needed.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Robert  Link,  associate  dean 
of  FAA  and  professor  of  architecture, 
was  the  primary  designer  of  the  new 
center. 

Student-staff  committees  within  the 
dean  of  students’  division  began  to  talk 
about  a  student  information  network  in 
the  fall  of  1966.  Their  final  proposal 
was  for  a  much  more  elaborate  infor¬ 
mation  service  open  evenings  and  week 
ends.  The  present  arrangement  is  a 
compromise  between  what  they  pro¬ 
posed  and  what  is  realistic  at  this  time, 
given  the  present  tightening  up  of  funds. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  NAMED 

Besides  Mr.  Frankenberg,  the  Center 
Advisory  Committee  includes:  Franklin 
Brown,  MIA;  Maureen  Mudron,  WISA; 
Susan  Smith,  Panhellenic;  Jim  Wertsch, 
IFC;  Robert  Lumsden,  coordinator  of 
campus  information  services;  Paul  Rie- 
gel,  associate  dean  of  student  personnel; 
Melvin  Schwager,  assistant  to  the  di¬ 
rector  of  teacher  education  services; 
Joe  Smith,  representing  the  chancel¬ 
lor’s  office;  and  Warren  Wessels,  assist¬ 
ant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

When  all  slots  are  filled,  the  com- 


mittee  is  supposed  to  have  six  staff 
members  and  six  students.  As  this  goes 
to  press,  however,  Student  Senate  and 
the  Men’s  Residence  Halls  Association 
have  not  appointed  their  representatives. 

•  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT 

The  official  statement  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  center  was: 

“The  Committee  of  the  Assistant  and 
Associate  Deans  and  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chancellor’s  Office  announce  the 
opening  of  the  Undergraduate  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Referral  Center.  This  facility, 
located  off  the  main  lobby  of  the 
Library,  in  Room  104 A,  will  be  open 
from  12  noon  to  4:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  beginning  Wednesday, 
March  12.  The  Advisory  Committee, 
consisting  of  six  students  and  six  fac¬ 
ulty  members,  will  recommend  after  a 
trial  period,  if  this  service  should  be 
continued,  and  if  so,  if  it  should  be 
staffed  by  faculty,  students,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  thereof. 

“The  purpose  of  the  service,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Center  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  is  ( 1 )  to  provide  a  central 
location  as  a  contact  point  for  under¬ 
graduate  students  who  do  not  know 
where  to  obtain  appropriate  information 
relating  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign  Campus;  (2)  to  as¬ 
sist  the  students  in  analyzing  and  clar¬ 
ifying  the  questions  confronting  them; 
and  (3)  to  refer  students  to  the  proper 
authority  for  the  resolution  of  their 
problems  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
The  Advisory  Committee  pointed  out 
that  the  function  of  the  office  is  not  to 


make  on-the-spot  decisions  regarding 
student  problems.  The  philosophy  is 
that  the  student  will  be  directed  to 
those  offices  capable  of  resolving  his 
particular  problem. 

“During  the  trial  period,  the  office 
will  be  staffed  by  members  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  and  Associate  Deans  Committee 
from  the  various  undergraduate  colleges, 
members  of  the  Chancellor’s  staff,  and 
Assistant  and  Associate  Deans  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  It  is 
hoped  that  undergraduate  students  will 
find  this  Center  useful. 

“This  office  does  not  replace,  but  sup¬ 
plements,  existing  information  offices 
such  as  those  in  the  Illini  Union,  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Records,  and  the  var¬ 
ious  college  offices.” 

The  Student  View 

By  Don  Ruhler 

Who  do  you  see  about  dropping  a 
course?  Where  can  you  go  for  draft 
counseling?  What  about  changing  col¬ 
leges  or  adding  a  course?  What  about 
getting  a  loan?  How  do  you  check  out 
of  the  University?  Where  should  you 
go  to  get  out  of  requirements  or  get 
apartment  approval  ...  or  register  to 
vote  ...  or  appeal  a  parking  violation 
.  .  .  or  find  out  about  campus  activities 
.  .  .  or  get  a  tutor? 

When  any  student  is  lost,  confused, 
or  in  doubt,  the  new  information  and 
referral  center  is  the  place  to  go  to 
find  out. 

Inside  the  stark  room  just  off  the 
main  lobby  someone  will  be  able  to 
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help  you  or  direct  you  to  someone  who 
can.  The  office  is  only  seconds  away 
from  one  of  the  busiest  areas  of  the 
University. 

“It’s  a  tremendous  idea,”  Mike 
Cooper,  Student  Senate  vice  president 
said,  commenting  on  the  new  center. 
“It’s  something  we’ve  needed  for  a  long 
time.” 

Actually  the  new  office  supplements 
several  existing  information  centers  on 
campus,  such  as  those  at  the  Illini 
Union,  the  Student  Services  Building, 
the  Admissions  and  Records  Office,  and 
various  college  offices. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  he  hoped  an  adjunct 
to  the  information  center  could  be 
formed  where  students  would  advise 
students  on  University-related  matters. 
“The  center  shouldn’t  just  be  staffed 
with  deans  whose  primary  concern  is 
University  affairs,”  Cooper  said.  “The 
center  should  also  furnish  advice  on 
extra-academic  affairs  and  events.” 

He  also  hopes  to  see  a  24-hour  tape 
telephone  service  installed  in  the  center 
so  students  could  call  in  problems  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  and  get  an 
answer  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Performing  Arts  Festival 
To  Open  Krannert  Center 

Internationally  famous  artists  will  be 
among  the  30  different  groups  appearing 
at  the  month-long  Festival  of  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  opening  the  new  Krannert 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The 
27-part  festival  will  begin  the  weekend 
of  April  19  and  20,  with  eoneerts  in  the 
Great  Hall  and  Kabuki  Dances  in  the 
Studio  Theatre.  [See  the  “Culture  Cal¬ 
endar”  in  another  part  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  for  these  and  other  performances 
at  the  Center.] 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Krannert 
box  offiee  (approach  from  the  stairways 
on  Goodwin  Ave.),  phone  333-6280,  and 
at  the  mini  Union  ticket  office.  On 
these  events,  as  on  later  ones  at  the 
Center,  a  University  student  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  discount  —  usually  $1 — on 
tickets  by  showing  his  I.D.  card.  Some 
events  will  be  free. 

DESIGNED  FOR  STUDENTS 

Ticket  discounts  are  not  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  the  Krannert  Center  offers  spe¬ 
cifically  to  students.  Here  is  a  place 
where  music,  drama,  dance  —  all  the 
performing  arts  —  can  blend  together  to 
develop  a  single,  whole  concept. 

Students  of  opera  can  attend  acting 
classes,  students  of  drama  can  study 
singing  and  dance,  and  all  can  enjoy 
classes  in  make-up,  costume,  and  stage¬ 
craft.  Experimentation  in  all  perform¬ 
ing  arts  fields  is  possible.  In  addition,  a 
balcony  area  at  the  rear  of  the  Great 
Hall  stage  seats  1.30  people  and  from 
there,  students  may  observe  conductors 
and  performers  at  close  range. 

OPEN  HOUSE  SCHEDULED 

On  .'\pril  20  students  and  others  will 
be  able  to  tour  the  whole  complex, 
which  was  designed  by  Max  .Abramovitz, 
the  Illinois  alumnus  who  designed  the 
Assembly  Hall.  Those  on  tour  will  visit 


behind-the-scenes  areas  as  well  as  the 
five  theaters.  Together  all  the  theaters 
can  seat  over  4,400  people. 

Great  Hall,  seating  2,100,  is  the  con¬ 
cert  hall.  It  ijrovides  this  community, 
for  the  first  time,  with  an  auditorium 
functionally  and  aesthetically  designed 
primarily  for  orchestral  and  choral  con¬ 
certs. 

The  Studio  Theatre,  seating  150,  is 
for  intimate  and  experimental  produc¬ 
tions.  All  ecpjipmcnt,  including  scats, 
is  movable  —  allowing  the  director  to 
design  the  stage  and  audience  layout 
best  suited  to  his  production. 

The  Festival  Theatre,  seating  985, 
is  completely  equipped  for  TV  produc¬ 
tion  and  has  special  seating  arrange¬ 
ments,  providing  excellent  viewing. 

The  Playhouse,  seating  678,  is  primar¬ 
ily  for  legitimate  theater  and  dance 
recitals,  although  it  will  accommodate 
many  different  kinds  of  performances. 
It,  too,  is  equipped  for  TV. 

The  outdoor  Amphitheatre  provides 
a  place  for  open-air  performances  dur¬ 
ing  good  weather.  It  seats  about  560. 

Leaflets  in  Illini  Union 

At  its  meeting  March  6,  the  Illini 
Union  Board  approved  the  following 
policy:  “.  .  .  leaflets  and  flyers  may 
not  be  placed  on  unoccupied  dining 
tables  at  any  time.  Leaflets  or  flyers 
may  be  picked  up  from  any  vacant  table 
by  Illini  Union  staff.” 

For  Japanese  Students 

An  IBM  personnel  manager  will  be 
here  April  23  to  interview  students  who 
plan  to  return  to  Japan  after  graduation. 
He  will  especially  want  to  see  juniors, 
seniors,  and  advanced  degree  candidates 
about  employment  in  marketing,  pro¬ 
gramming,  engineering,  personnel,  and 
administration.  Interested  students 
should  make  a[)pointmcnts  now  through 
the  Coordinating  Placement  Office,  2 
Student  Services  Building,  phone 
333-0820. 


About  10  to  15  students  a 
day  have  visited  the  new 
Undergraduate  Information 
and  Referral  Center  since  it 
opened  on  March  12,  just 
off  the  main  lobby  of  the  Library.  An 
associate  or  assistant  dean  is  on  hand 
Monday  through  Friday  from  noon  to 
4  p.m.  to  talk  with  students  and  help 
them  find  answers  to  questions. 

Questions  most  frequently  asked  have 
been:  How  do  I  go  about  changing  col¬ 
leges?  How  do  I  add  or  drop  a  course? 
How  do  I  switch  my  major?  Who  do  I 
see  about  a  housing  change?  and  \Vhat 
are  the  draft  regulations? 

Evaluate  Room  Visitation 

The  2,500  undergraduate  students 
picked  at  random  to  evaluate  room  visi¬ 
tation  are  half  finished  with  the  job. 
Early  in  the  semester  they  received  a 
tv\o-part  questionnaire  to  answer,  the 
first  section  designed  to  measure  their 
attitudes  toward  the  program,  and  the 
second,  a  CUES  (College  &  University 
Environment  Scales)  questionnaire. 

In  May,  these  same  students  will  be 
tested  again  on  the  first  part  of  the 
questionnaire,  to  find  out  if  their  atti¬ 
tudes  have  changed  any  during  the 
semester. 

At  the  same  times,  all  counseling  staff 
from  every  housing  unit  —  some  400  ad¬ 
visers,  graduate  assistants,  and  house 
mothers  —  are  also  replying  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  House  presidents  will  answer 
questions  about  implementation  and 
judicial  problems. 

Late  this  summer,  any  interested  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  able  to  pick  up  a  summary' 
of  the  full  report  ev'aluating  the  visita¬ 
tion  program. 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Some  of  the  questions  on  visitation 
came  from  a  similar  survey  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  \\'hile  others  were 
developed  by  the  Student  Programs  and 
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Services  staff  to  analyze  specific  phases 
of  the  program  at  Illinois.  The  C]ues- 
tions  were  sent  to  a  dozen  experts  on 
campus  in  education  and  education  re¬ 
search,  for  their  ideas. 

Next,  15  students  took  the  test  and 
commented  on  the  questions.  Some 
thought  it  was  biased  against  visitation. 
But  Chuck  Curran,  SPAS  research  as¬ 
sistant,  said,  “The  test  is  neutral.  We 
have  positive  and  negative  questions  to 
force  everyone  to  read  each  question 
instead  of  just  muffing  through  the 
whole  thing.” 

.Some  students  protested  that  the 
second  half,  the  CUES  part,  was 
terrible.  “We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
those  questions,”  Mr.  Curran  said.  “We 
can’t  monkey  with  that  exam  because  it 
is  a  national  standard  test.  It  gives  us 
a  feeling  for  the  attitudes  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.”  It  shows  how  University  of 
Illinois  students  as  a  body  rank  nation¬ 
ally  on  a  scale  from  “conservative”  to 
“liberal”  atmosphere.  It  also  provides 
supplementary  information  to  the  visi¬ 
tation  questions. 

Doctor,  Lawyer,  Welfare  Worker 

Several  programs  recently  begun  offer 
special  opportunities  to  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  who  is  interested  in  law,  medicine 
and  its  allied  fields,  and  social  welfare. 

•  LAW 

LAS  invited  all  law  schools  in  the 
United  States  to  come  here  to  interview 
students.  According  to  Roy  Johnson, 
LAS  assistant,  the  response  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent.  He  said  the  program  was  con¬ 
ceived  too  late  to  allow  many  la\v 
schools  to  work  Illinois  into  their  travel 
plans  this  year,  but  he  estimates  that 
next  year  40  to  50  schools  will  be  here. 
The  remaining  law  school  recruiters  this 
year  are: 

Apr.  16  —  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Law  (Kansas  City).  Dean  Charles 
Purcell.  279  Illini  Union,  9  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m. 

May  16 — ^(primarily  for  sophomores 
and  juniors).  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  Law  (Tempe).  Dean 
Willard  Peduck.  319  Illini  Union, 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Students  interested  in  interviews  should 
sign  up  in  276  Lincoln  Hall,  where  they 
can  also  obtain  further  dates,  tests, 
applications,  and  information. 

•  MEDICINE 

Most  students  from  this  campus  who 
go  into  medicine  go  to  the  University  of 


Illinois  Medical  Center.  Julian  Franken- 
berg,  assistant  dean  in  LAS,  said  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  to  schedule 
interviews  with  Harvard,  Washington 
University  (St.  Louis),  Georgetown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  University  of 
Llorida  medical  schools.  He  said  these 
dates  will  be  announced. 

The  tentative  schedule  for  interviews 
with  the  U.  of  1.  Center  is  Thursday 
of  every  month,  as  follows: 

Medical  School  —  first  Thursday. 
Pharmacy  —  second  Thursday. 

Dental  School  —  third  Thursday. 

Allied  Health  Fields  (medical  tech¬ 
nology,  medical  art,  dietetics,  medical 
records)  —  fourth  Thursday. 

Lor  more  information  and  to  sign  up 
for  interviews,  students  should  go  to  276 
Lincoln  Hall. 

•  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Under  a  new  joint  plan  of  the  LAS 
College  and  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
an  undergraduate  may  elect  social  wel¬ 
fare  as  his  major  or  minor.  In  addition 
to  completing  basic  requirements  of  the 


•  Herbert  Carter,  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs:  “Last  year  I  thought 
the  program  was  a  terrific  gamble  we 
had  to  engage  in.  I  still  think  it  is  a 
gamble,  but  we  have  experience  work¬ 
ing  for  us.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  we  make  this  project  work. 

“Hopefully  we  can  avoid  problems 
like  we  had  with  admissions,  housing, 
financial  aid,  distribution  in  classes, 
tutorial  and  counseling  problems  in 
dorms  —  all  of  which  plagued  us  this 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these 
problems  may  not  go  away  that  quickly. 

“We  must  be  positive  we  don’t  make 
commitments  which  we  can’t  honor.  In 
this  respect  our  continuing  evaluation 
of  the  program  is  vital. 

“My  feelings  on  the  project  have 
changed  from  apprehension  and  hope  to 
less  apprehension  and  more  hope.” 

•  Karl  Eysenbach,  senior  in  political 

science:  “My  conceptualizations  are 

basically  concerned  with  the  running  of 
the  program.  To  date,  the  events  of 
the  program  seem  to  show  a  certain  in¬ 
competence  on  the  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  But  they  are  improving. 

“I  do  feel  the  project  is  in  danger 
due  to  the  cutbacks  in  state  and  local 


sciences  and  letters  curriculum,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  complete  a  course  in  statistics 
or  research  methodology,  12  hours  in 
social  work  courses,  and  at  least  28 
hours  in  selected  courses  from  these 
departments:  anthropology,  economics, 
history,  home  economics,  philosophy, 
political  science,  psychology,  and  soci¬ 
ology. 

The  program  is  available  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  transfer  into  during  the  ad¬ 
vance  enrollment  period  for  classes  be¬ 
ginning  next  fall.  Information  and 
advising  for  the  program  are  available 
at  1207  W.  Oregon;  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  by  calling  333-2261. 

Flowboy  Prom 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
welcome  all  students  to  their  annual 
dance  .^pril  26  in  Illini  Rooms  A,  B, 
and  C.  Tickets  are  on  sale  now  through 
April  25  —  $2.50  per  couple  —  at  the 
Union.  Before  the  dance  agriculture 
students  will  have  a  banquet  in  the 
Union  Ballroom,  beginning  at  5:30. 
Banquet  tickets  are  $3  per  person. 


funding.  Something  should  be  done  by 
the  administration  and  students. 

“Since  the  formation  of  the  project, 
following  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  I  have  always  felt  it  to 
be  extremely  worthwhile.  It  is  the  only 
chance  many  will  ever  have  to  receive 
an  education. 

“I  think  all  of  the  black  students’  41 
demands  are  reasonable.  I  agree  in  prin¬ 
ciple  with  all  of  them,  although  some 
will  be  very  hard  to  implement  in  the 
University.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  do  so.” 

**  Paid  Doebel,  associate  director  of 
plant  and  services:  “My  initial  reac¬ 
tion,  at  the  time  as  director  of  housing, 
was  based  on  the  SLOP  students  we 
were  in  contact  with  in  relation  to  their 
dissatisfaction  with  housing  and  financial 
help.  They  seemed  unwilling  to  accept 
compromise  solutions  or  to  listen  to  our 
side  of  the  story.  In  addition  they 
seemed  highly  emotional. 

“We  tend  to  draw  conclusions  from 
things  we  see  and  apply  them  to  entire 
groups.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
however,  I  have  widened  my  contacts  yet 
retained  the  original  ones.  Now  the  stu¬ 
dents  seem  less  emotional  to  me.  My 


Opinion  Sampler:  Change  in  Attitude  Toward  SLOP 

Have  your  opinions  changed  on  the  Special  Educational 
Opportunities  Program  since  it  began?  If  so,  how? 


tendency  now  is  to  react  to  SEOP  stu¬ 
dents  much  the  same  as  I  do  to  any 
other  group  of  students. 

“Previous  to  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year,  I  had  never  dealt  with 
people  who  were  this  militant.  Perhaps 
an  adjustment  has  taken  place  on  my 
part.  Now  I  can  understand  their  emo¬ 
tionalism  and  militancy  far  better  than 
I  could  before. 

“I  have  virtually  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  these  students  are  in  a  special  pro¬ 
gram.  To  me  they  are  just  plain  Uni¬ 
versity  students.” 

•  Bruce  Morrison,  graduate  student  in 
chemistry  and  chairman  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  Students  Association:  “In  the  fall 
no  one  knew  anything  about  the  SEOP, 
but  everyone  had  notions. 

“At  that  time  I  viewed  the  program 
as  a  catalyst  to  innovation  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  I  hoped  it  would  open  up  the 
University  to  the  concept  of  meeting 
individual  needs. 

“To  date,  the  program  hasn’t  done 
much  of  that  but  it  may  still  have  possi¬ 
bilities  along  these  lines. 

“I  don’t  see  people  relating  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  broad  campus  outlook.  The 
problem  is  mainly  due  to  the  crisis 
atmosphere  that  has  clouded  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  beginning. 

“A  lot  of  people  were  disappointed 
when  September  9  came  along,  and 
they  discovered  they  couldn’t  relate 
their  problems  to  the  problems  of  the 
institution. 

“Even  though  the  crisis  atmosphere 
persists,  the  University  can  still  get 
SEOP  students  through.  Unfortunately 
the  institution  may  never  realize  the 
potential  for  real  change  in  academic 
curricula  and  in  the  culture  and  climate 
of  the  University.” 

'  Charles  Sanders,  associate  professor 
of  English  and  head  of  freshman 
rhetoric:  “None  of  us  knew  what  to 
expect  from  the  students  in  the  SEOP. 
It  was  a  big  unknown  in  our  organi¬ 
zation. 

“But  these  students  are  far  more 
heterogeneous  than  any  of  us  expected. 
Some  of  their  writing  is  extremely  bril¬ 
liant  from  every  point  of  view  .  .  . 
some  is  brilliant  in  perception  and 
chaotic  in  organization  .  .  .  and  some 
is  just  chaotic. 

“Many  of  my  instructors  have  told 
me  that  some  SEOP  students  who  began 
behind  other  students  had  passed  them 
by  mid-semester,  strictly  on  motivation 
alone. 

“Einally  I  am  hurt  as  well  as  con¬ 
cerned  that  no  matter  how  much  we  do. 


we  may  never  be  able  to  fill  the  gap  of 
mi.ssed  school  years  and  resentment 
stemming  from  hundreds  of  causes.” 

]eff  Merrick,  senior,  communications: 
“The  students  in  Project  500  showed 
everyone  here  very  quickly  that  they  had 
more  on  the  ball  than  many  expected 
of  them.  Most  have  some  sense  of 
mission,  either  academic  or  cultural  or 
both. 

“Prom  this  sense  of  purpose  they  have 
an  enthusiasm  that  you  usually  don’t 
find  in  the  average  student.  Anyone 
who  expected  these  students  to  be 
malleable,  naive,  or  anything  like  the 
‘noble  savage  image’  was  mistaken. 

“The  SEOP  students  grew  up  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  taxed  their  ability  to 
adjust  to  their  environment  more  than 
the  non-SEOP  students.  Out  of  this  has 
come  a  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  re- 
.sourcefulness  that  serves  them  well  in 
any  situation.  They  have  a  form  of 
maturity  that  most  college  students 
lack.” 

Criticize  “Game  Show”  & 
Sensitivity  Training 

By  Don  Ruhler 

Some  University  students,  instructors, 
doctors,  and  playwrights  have  indicated 
their  disapproval  of  “The  Game  Show,” 
an  audience-participation  play  spon¬ 
sored  last  month  by  Student  Senate  — 
and  of  sensitivity  training  in  general. 

Terr)'  Moore,  the  graduate  student 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Roving  Theatre, 
said  he  found  the  play  repugnant  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  it  dealt  with  sex.  “I 
don’t  object  to  the  treatment  of  homo¬ 
sexuality,  masochism,  or  sadism,”  he 
said,  “but  there  was  no  artistic  justifica¬ 
tion  for  it  in  this  play.” 

Webster  Smalley,  associate  professor 
of  theater,  said  the  play  contained  an 
interesting  idea  but  was  poorly  written. 
“The  dialogue  was  amateurish  in  many 
ways,”  he  explained,  “and  the  play 
lacked  believable  psychological  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  characters.  Even  though 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  surface 
believability,  it  didn’t  develop  properly 
through  the  play.” 

Both  Smalley  and  Moore  agreed  that 
there  was  potential  for  violence  in  the 
production.  “The  danger  in  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  type  lies  in  getting  the  audi¬ 
ence  angry  enough  to  want  to  fight  their 
way  out  of  the  hall,”  Mr.  Moore  said. 

Mr.  Smalley  —  who  was  asked  by  a 
University  official  to  read  the  play,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
was  artistically  defensible  —  said,  “I 


personally  wouldn’t  have  done  it.  It 
could  have  had  a  purpose  but  it  was 
poorly  written.”  He  said  “The  Game 
Show”  might  have  shown  how  people 
can  be  manipulated,  “but  the  purpose 
was  transparent  and  ehildishly  done.  It 
was  a  good  idea  on  the  level  of  a  Stunt 
Show  performance.” 

One  University  psychiatrist  com¬ 
mented  that  the  play  had  potential  for 
mass  mob  action.  “It  is  not  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  someone  could  have  been 
killed*  if  the  crowd  really  became  rest¬ 
less,”  he  said. 

Both  Moore  and  Smalley  criticized 
the  master  of  ceremonies  and  his  use  of 
the  audience.  “Getting  the  audience 
involved  has  been  done  before,  with  the 
Living  Theatre,”  Mr.  Moore  said.  “The 
critics  applauded  it  then,  but  this  play 
appears  like  something  that  might  have 
been  written  by  a  sick  mind.” 

“The  master  of  ceremonies  used  the 
audience,  and  the  games  were  very 
cruel,”  Mr.  Smalley  said.  “Strong-arm 
men  prevented  the  audience  from  leav¬ 
ing,*  and  even  then  there  wasn’t  real 
audience  participation.  Those  trying  to 
leave  were  merely  ‘plants’  in  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Although  the  play  might  have 
been  very  frightening,  it  finally  fell 
apart.” 

Mr.  Smalley  said  the  audience  was 
used  for  many  things  they  were  not 
ready  for.  According  to  Mr.  Moore, 
the  play  was  trying  to  show  that  tele¬ 
vision  game-show  hosts  are  sadistic  and 
that  most  of  society  is  masochistic  when 
greeted  by  an  authoritarian  figure. 

“The  whole  thing  was  sadistic,”  Mr. 
Moore  .said.  “For  this  play  to  have  had 
artistic  merit,  it  should  have  stopped 
just  short  of  the  realm  of  unbelicv- 
ability.  That  would  have  been  a  parody 
on  the  shows.  But  the  play  was  over¬ 
done  to  the  point  of  idiocy.  WTat  the 
play  tries  to  say  isn’t  enough  to  merit 
the  performance,”  he  concluded. 

SENSITIVITY  TRAINING 

Plays  such  as  “The  Game  Show” 
border  on  the  developing  theory'  of 
sensitivity  training.  Several  sensitivity 

*  [Student  Senote  leaders  were  well  aware  of 
the  inherent  dangers  of  such  a  play,  and 
they  had  no  intention  of  allowing  anything 
serious  to  happen.  “Ushers  were  carefully 
briefed  as  to  what  to  do,”  said  Mike  Cooper, 
vice  president.  “They  were  told  to  bluff  around 
and  act  tough  —  bu^f^nyone  tried  to  leave 
the  ushers  were  and  not  inter¬ 

fere."  In  line  witt^^^^^PRerai  spoofing  was 
the  wording  of  a  naWe  handed  to  members 
of  the  audience  as  they  walked  in;  “Caution! 
This  play  may  be  hazardous  to  your  health. 
This  play  is  not  good  for  pregnant  women  or 
persons  with  heart  trouble."  —  ed.] 


training  programs  are  in  the  planning 
stage  at  the  University. 

One  University  psychiatrist  com¬ 
mented,  “There  aren’t  any  safeguards  to 
amateur  sensitivity  training.  If  the 
person  in  charge  hasn’t  had  much  ex¬ 
perience,  certain  psychotic  material 
may  come  out  that  the  group  can’t 
handle.” 

There  are  numerous  experimental 
programs,  he  said,  yet  no  one  can  say 
what  the  benefits  may  be  besides  some 
heightened  self-awareness.  “Even  then 
we  don’t  know  if  heightened  self-aware¬ 
ness  will  make  a  person  more  effective 
in  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

“A  person  may  learn  something  about 
himself  that  isn’t  necessarily  true,”  he 
said.  “It  is  very  easy  for  the  guy  run¬ 
ning  a  sensitivity  session  to  misinterpret 
the  behavior.  For  instance,  latent  homo¬ 
sexuality  is  one  overworked  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  diagnosis  which  could  in  some 
instances  drive  someone  to  the  brink 
of  suicide.” 


Ag  Study  Abroad 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  grad¬ 
uate  students  the  chance  to  study  over¬ 
seas,  in  India,  Thailand,  or  Africa. 
“The  College  goal,”  said  Walter  Rock- 
wood,  graduate  assistant,  is  to  expand 
its  international  program  in  order  to 
train  American  students  for  develop¬ 
ment  activities  abroad,  as  well  as  train¬ 
ing  foreign  students  who  come  here  to 
study.” 

Although  much  of  the  money  for  the 
overseas  study  comes  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  government  contracts 
(such  as  USAID),  many  returning  grad¬ 
uate  students  hope  for  long-term  rela¬ 
tionships  abroad  after  the  government 
programs  stop.  Any  agriculture  student 
interested  in  studying  overseas  should 
contact  his  department  office  to  see  if 
funds  are  available  for  next  year. 

After  One  Semester: 

SEOP  Revisited 

[This  is  the  second  part  of  o  two-part  article 
about  the  Special  Educational  Opportunities 
Program  (Project  500).  The  quotes  were  picked 
up  from  various  sources,  mostly  interviews 
with  instructors,  students,  tutors,  and  residence 
counselors.] 

•  ON  MONEY  &  EMPLOYMENT 

“One  of  my  kids  pulled  a  4.5  last 
semester  and  looked  dead  beat  all  week. 
Turns  out  he  goes  home  on  weekends 
and  works  at  a  TV  studio.  He’s  also 
worked  in  a  radio  studio.  Then,  when 


he  gets  through  with  that  job,  he  works 
all  night  Saturday  in  a  hotel  as  a  clerk. 
His  dad  is  dead  and  his  mother  drives 
a  taxi.” 

“There’s  one  kid  I  have  who  pulled  a 
4.4  and  has  to  work  ten  hours  a  week.” 

“We  have  one  girl  who  does  profes¬ 
sional  modeling  for  Ebony.” 

“Another  is  a  professional  singer.  How 
professional?  She  tapes  commercials 
and  songs,  and  I  think  she  has  sung  out 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  too.” 

“One  girl  didn’t  have  bus  fare  home 
for  Christmas  vacation.  A  professor  who 
learned  about  it  paid  her  fare  from  his 
own  money.” 


“This  year  the  program  was  beauti¬ 
fully  funded  compared  with  what  it  will 
be  like  next  year,”  said  Hugh  Satterlee, 
director  of  Student  Financial  Aids.  He 
estimates  that  if  as  many  as  400  addi¬ 
tional  SEOP  students  are  introduced 
into  the  program  next  fall,  his  office  will 
be  short  $200,000  to  $250,000  in  grant 
money. 

“If  the  administration  goes  for  more 
kids,”  he  said,  “many  will  have  to  pay 
their  own  way.” 

Mr.  Satterlee  said  that  the  federal 
government  has  cut  back  all  aid  to  the 
University,  and  he  predicted  that  “.  .  . 
coming  years  will  find  the  government 
priority  on  new  buildings,  not  people.” 

Responding  to  the  anticipated  cut¬ 
back  in  Educational  Opportunity  Grants, 
some  75  academic  staff  members  estab¬ 
lished  a  Fluman  Resources  Investment 
Fund,  which  includes  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Fund  and  a  special  opportunity 
program  in  the  law  school.  They  hope 
to  raise  at  least  $75,000  to  partially 
offset  the  withdrawal  of  federal  funds. 

Herbert  Carter,  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs,  indicated  that  state 
funds  are  also  being  cut,  and  said,  “All 
around  the  University,  everyone  is 
pressed  for  funds.” 

David  Eisenman,  staff  assistant  to  the 
Graduate  College  dean  and  an  organizer 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Fund,  indi¬ 
cated  that  contributions  to  the  fund 
are  down  this  year.  “I  never  realized 
before  how  important  money  really  is,” 
he  said.  “There  are  so  many  things  that 
have  to  be  done,  things  that  are  essen¬ 
tial,  and  we  just  don’t  have  the  money 
to  do  them.  I  don’t  know  what  is  going 
to  happen.” 

Ending  on  a  note  of  optimism,  how¬ 
ever,  he  said  he  feels  that  prospects  are 
good  for  funds  from  outside  sources. 


•  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  ACTIVITIES 

“The  black  girls  had  a  party  for 
everyone  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas. 
They  did  it  up  right  with  a  band  and 
the  whole  bit.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
some  of  the  money  came  out  of  their 
own  pockets.” 

“Three  of  the  five  Project  500  stu¬ 
dents  I  had  last  semester  were  quiet 
and  kept  in  their  rooms,  but  the  other 
two  mixed  a  lot  and  played  on  IM 
teams.” 

“The  black  students  threw  an  open 
dance  in  the  multi-purpose  room  —  an 
all-dorm  dance.  Some  whites  came.  It 
was  good;  at  least  they’re  trying.” 

“The  six  SEOP  kids  on  my  floor 
played  on  all  the  floor  athletic  teams. 
They  weren’t  as  cliquish  as  some  people 
we’ve  had  here,  and  they  all  had  good 
attitudes.” 

“We  stayed  to  ourselves  at  first  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  more  comfortable  .  .  . 
but  now  some  of  us  are  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  our  relationships  with  whites.” 

“Some  of  the  SEOP  students  on  my 
floor  are  floor  officers;  some  play  on 
the  IM  and  basketball  teams.  We  have 
a  couple  of  ‘stars’  on  our  floor;  that 
always  helps.” 

“Funny  thing  though,  they  don’t  stay 
in  the  dorms  at  night.  They  either  go 
to  the  library'  or  else  to  the  Union  to  be 
with  their  friends.” 

“We  had  an  art  display  in  the  lounge; 
one  black  artist  is  really  good.” 

“A  few  of  the  SEOP  kids  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  out  for  athletic  teams  come 
spring  practice.  There  are  a  couple  of 
good  basketball  players  and  some  good 
football  players  too.” 

“We  had  a  soul  food  dinner  with 
chitterlings  and  black-eyed  peas.  No, 
the  regular  stuff  was  there  too  —  fish 
and  meatloaf,  the  usual.  I  don’t  think 
half  the  black  kids  ate  those  chitterlings 
—  which,  by  the  way,  smell  a  lot  worse 
than  they  taste.” 

“I  had  a  girl  who  came  in  all  beat 
and  strung  out  because  she  had  spent 
two  nights  straight  working  for  a  mili¬ 
tant  black  organization.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  have  a  feeling  of  obligation  to 
join  black  organizations  and  be  one  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters.” 

“They  play  on  the  teams,  but  every¬ 
one  has  his  own  interests.” 

“You  know  how  girls  are.  They  show 
each  other  the  hairdos.  The  black 
girls  didn’t  know  much  about  bleaching 
and  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  the 
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‘natural’  before  they  came  down.  They 
showed  us  and  we  showed  them.” 

“They’re  average  students  and  they 
take  pride  in  their  residence  hall.” 

“In  my  hall  they  played  on  floor 
teams  and  had  average  grade  points.” 

“.  .  .  play  on  the  floor  teams  and 
don’t  withdraw  among  themselves.” 

“Some  of  the  blacks  sponsored  an 
Afro-American  dance  that  was  open  to 
everyone  on  campus.  We’ve  had  good 
students  and  average  residents  and  an 
uneventful  semester.” 


Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  Daily  Illini  or 
the  weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Events”  calendar  (sent  to  residence  halls, 
academic  departments,  and  religious 
foundations)  for  details  as  to  time  and 
place,  topic  or  program,  and  for  any 
changes. 

APRIL 

16.  Piano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

16.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
“Trouble  in  Paradise”  (USA). 
8  p.m.  Aud. 

16-18.  Cinemaguild.  “For  a  Few 
Dollars  More.”  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
1 12  Gregory  Hall.  $1. 

17.  Lorado  Taft  series.  Colin  Carew, 

who  organized  “The  New  Thing” 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  involving  the 
arts:  percussion,  dance,  photog¬ 

raphy,  filmmaking,  music,  graphics, 
and  painting  and  design.  4  p.m. 
Illini  Union. 

17.  Piano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

18.  Piano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

18-19.  lUSA  movie.  “Any  Wednesday.” 

7  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud.  500. 

18-20.  Culture  weekend  featuring  art, 
music,  theatre.  Scott  Hall. 

18-May  11.  Krannert  Art  Museum  dis¬ 
play  of  approximately  40  bronze 
sculptures  and  20  drawings  tracing 
the  entire  artistic  career  of  the 
early  20th  century  sculptor  Gaston 
Lachaise. 

H9-20.  Dedication  concert  for  Krannert 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  U. 
of  I.  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
Tossy  Spivakovsky,  guest  concert 
violinist.  Bartok’s  “Concerto  No.  2 
for  Violin  and  Orchestra.”  The 
Oratorio  Society,  assisted  by  the 
Boys’  Choir,  will  sing  Benjamin 


to  make  music 

the  sky  wept  tonight 
strange  delicious  tears  of  pity 
and  these  fabrications  ran  down 
my  face  in  some  synthetic  sorrow 

and  the  willows  bent  by  streams 
in  the  childhood  of  my  memory 
again,  the  barks  nipped  my  heels 
and  made  me  bleed  the  Roman  speeches 

that  stood,  ringleted  — 
strange  children,  but  deliciously  brave 
in  the  face  of  lightning 

they  tamed  the  thunder 
enough  to  make  music 
once  before  the  dawn 


Britten’s  “Spring  Symphony.”  Great 
Hall.  8  p.m.  $3,  $2.50,  $2. 

19- 20.  Kabuki  Dances  from  Japan. 

Shozo  Sato,  assisted  by  Kimiko 
Gunji.  Krannert  Studio  Theatre. 
8  p.m.  $2. 

20.  Cinema  International.  “She  and 
He”  (Japanese).  8  p.m.  Aud.  500. 

20.  Piano  recital.  4  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

20.  Cinemaguild.  “Storm  over  Asia” 
and  “Arsenal.”  7  p.m.  Illini  Rooms 
A  &  B.  $1. 

20- May  11.  Krannert  Art  Museum  dis¬ 

play  of  60  posters  from  the  graphic 
design  collection  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

21.  Lorado  Taft  series.  Tom  Dent,  who 
directs  the  New  Orleans-based  Free 
Southern  Theater,  a  group  active  in 
local  areas  for  the  last  three  years 
or  so.  4  p.m.  Union. 

22.  Lorado  Taft  series.  Dorothy  May- 
nor,  teacher  of  traditional  classical 
arts  in  Harlem.  4  p.m.  Union. 

23.  Afro-American  Culture  series.  War- 
dell  Gaynor,  producer  at  WGBH- 
TV,  Boston  educational  and  cultural 
station.  Aud.  8  p.m. 

23.  Organ  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 


TO  ETTA 

We  have  joined  the  Earth 
within  the  unity  of  Oneness 

to  be  nourished  by  its  Love  forever.  .  .  . 
The  Earth  gives  to  us 

so  we  must  give  to  the  Earth. 

We  do  this  with  our  growth.  .  .  . 

Our  leaves  shall  fall 

with  the  changing  of  the  seasons. 
With  this  we  shall  return 

for  what  we  have  been  given 
so  that  others  can  be  blessed  as  we. 

—  Theodore  J.  Jacobsen 


Students  may  submit  short  original  creative  works 
to  311  Student  Services  Building.  Especially 
needed  are  cartoons  or  creative  artwork.  (The 
latter  would  have  to  be  camera-ready  art,  one- 
color  or  two-color  only,  that  could  be  reduced 
to  fit  into  a  space  no  larger  than  4/2  inches  by 
4/2  inches.) 


23-24.  “The  Magic  Flute,”  the  Opera 
Group  with  John  Humphrey,  guest 
tenor,  and  the  Champaign-Urbana 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Assembly 
Hall. 

*24.  American  Ballet  Theatre.  Garten- 
fest.  Giselle.  Krannert  Festival 
Theatre.  8  p.m.  $7.50,  $7,  $6.50. 

24.  Piano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

*24-26.  “Cat  Orestes,”  a  new  play  by 
Seyril  Schochen.  Krannert  Studio 
Theatre.  8  and  9:30  p.m.  $1.50. 

*25.  American  Ballet  Theatre.  Pulchi- 
nella  Variations,  Pillar  of  Fire, 
Etudes.  Krannert  Festival  Theatre. 
8  p.m.  $7.50,  $7,  $6.50. 

25.  Soprano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith 
Music  Hall.  Free. 

25.  Cinemaguild.  “Ivan  the  Terrible  1.” 
8  p.m.  112  Gregory  Hall.  $1. 

25-26.  lUSA  movie.  “Two  for  the 
Road.”  6:30  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud. 
500. 

26.  Organ  recital.  4  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

26.  American  Ballet  Theatre.  Swan 
Lake.  Assembly  Hall.  8  p.m. 

26.  Soprano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith 
Music  Hall.  Free. 


—  K.  J.  Kingry 


If  I  could  wish  a  silent,  quick,  painless  death  upon  myself, 

I  believe  I  would  —  now 

I  thought  always  of  others  while  few  thought  of  me 
I  hurt  many  times  because  I  could  not  be  whom  I  wanted  to  be. 
Because  I  could  see  but  was  not  to  receive 

Too  many  things  have  I  lost 
Too  much  have  I  not  attained 

Little  now  do  I  hope  for  short  of  a  timeless  death  and  no  fame 

—  Albert  Gray 


26.  Cinemaguild.  “Ivan  the  Terrible 
II.”  8  p.m.  141  Commerce.  $1. 

*26-27.  79th  Anniversary  Concert  of  the 
Concert  Band.  Krannert  Great  Hall. 
8  p.m.  Free. 

*27.  New  Music.  The  Center  of  the 
Creative  and  the  Performing  Arts  in 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo.  Krannert  Festival  Theatre. 
4  p.m.  $3,  $2.50,  $2. 

27.  Piano  recital.  4  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

27.  Organ  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

27.  Cinemaguild.  “Alexander  Nevsky.” 
8  p.m.  1 12  Gregory  Hall.  $1. 

27.  International  supper  —  West  Indies. 
5:30  p.m.  YMCA.  $1.80. 

28.  Lorado  Taft  series.  Carl  Linn,  urban 
planner.  4  p.m.  Law  School  Aud. 

29.  Concert  of  contemporary  music.  8 
p.m.  Smith  Music  Hall.  Free. 

*30.  Twilight  concert.  Second  Regimen¬ 
tal  Band.  Krannert  Plaza  Terrace. 
7  p.m.  Free. 

30.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
“Muriel”  (France).  8p.m.  Aud. 

30.  Piano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

*30-May  3.  “Murder  in  the  Cathedral,” 
a  new  play  by  T.  S.  Eliot.  Krannert 
Studio  Theatre.  8  p.m.  $2. 

MAY 

1.  Organ  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

2.  Atius-Sachem  Sing.  8  p.m.  Aud. 

*2.  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Or- 

mandy  conducting.  Krannert  Great 
Hall.  8  p.m.  $7.50,  $7,  $6.50. 

2.  lUSA  movie.  “Texas  Across  the 
River.”  7  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud.  500. 


2.  Ginemaguild.  “And  Quiet  Flows 

the  Don.”  8  p.m.  1 12  Gregory  Hall. 

$1. 

2.  University  Theater.  “Oh  Dad,  Poor 

Dad,  Mama’s  Hung  You  in  the 

Closet  and  I’m  Feelin’  so  Sad.”  8 
p.m.  Lincoln  Hall  Theater. 

*3.  Jazz  concert.  U.  of  1.  Jazz  Band, 
together  with  other  guest  bands. 

Krannert  Festival  Theatre  at  2  p.m. 
and  Great  Hall  at  8  p.m.  $3,  $2.50, 
$2. 

3.  lUSA  movie.  “Texas  Across  the 

River.”  7  and  9:30  p.m.  112  Gre¬ 
gory  Hall.  500. 

3.  Women’s  Glee  Club  concert.  3  p.m. 
Smith  Music  Hall.  $1.50.  Tickets 
go  on  sale  at  Illini  Union  April  14. 

3.  Piano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

3.  Spring  Musical.  “Happy  Time.” 
7  and  10  p.m.  Assembly  Hall. 

*4.  Songs  from  the  Philippines.  The 
Madrigal  Singers  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Philippines.  Krannert 
Great  Hall.  4  p.m.  $3,  $2.50,  $2. 

4.  Spring  Musical.  “Happy  Time.” 
2:30  p.m.  Assembly  Hall. 

*4.  Concert  by  the  Wind  Ensemble. 
Krannert  Great  Hall.  8  p.m.  Free. 

4.  University  Chorale  concert.  4  p.m. 
Smith  Music  Hall.  Free. 

4.  Cinema  International.  “Jules  and 
Jim”  (French ) .  8  p.m.  Aud.  500. 

5.  University  Chorus  concert.  8  p.m. 
Smith  Music  Hall. 

6.  Soprano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

7.  Afro-American  Culture  series.  Rev. 
C.  T.  Vivian,  “Black  Church  in 
Transition.”  Law  Aud.  8  p.m. 

7.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
“Partings”  (Poland).  8  p.m.  Aud. 


7.  Violin  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

*7.  Twilight  concert.  The  Concert 
Band.  Krannert  Plaza  Terrace.  7 
p.m.  Free. 

*7.  “An  Evening  with  Fanny  Kemble,” 
starring  Eugenia  Rawls.  Krannert 
Festival  Theatre.  8  p.m.  $3, 
$2.50,  $2. 

7-10.  Spring  Thing  carnival. 

8.  U.  of  I.  Chamber  Choir.  8  p.m. 
Smith  Music  Hall.  Free. 

*8-10.  Dance  Department  concert,  with 
Yvonne  Rainer  as  guest  artist.  Kran¬ 
nert  Studio  Theatre.  8  p.m.  $2. 

*9.  20th  Century  Chamber  Music. 
Krannert  Great  Hall.  8  p.m.  Free. 

9.  Cinemaguild.  “Hired  Killer.”  8  p.m. 
1 12  Gregory  Hall.  500. 

9-10.  lUSA  movie.  “The  Rounders.” 
7  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud.  500. 

10.  “Method  or  Madness.”  Robert 
Lewis,  noted  Broadway  director 
(“Brigadoon,”  “The  Teahouse  of 
the  August  Moon,”  etc.)  speaks  on 
the  American  theater  today.  Kran¬ 
nert  Festival  Theatre.  8  p.m.  Free. 

10.  Piano  recital.  4  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

10.  An  evening  of  opera,  U.  of  1.  Opera 
Group.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music  Hall. 
Free. 

*Krannert  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
Festival  event.  Students  showing  I.D. 
cards  will  receive  discount  from  prices 
shown  when  admission  is  charged. 
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You  Can  Study  Abroad 

The  student  who  wants  to  study  in 
some  other  country  and  receive  college 
credit  for  it  should  visit  the  Office  of 
International  Programs  and  Studies, 
Room  314,  409  E.  Chalmers  (Illini 
Towers).  There  Arno  Hill,  director  of 
the  office,  will  help  the  student  register 
properly  and  determine  the  credits. 

Formed  at  the  beginning  of  this  aca¬ 
demic  year,  the  office  has  access  to  more 
than  2,000  possible  programs  for  study 
overseas.  “You  can  hardly  find  a  place 
in  the  world  that  isn’t  available  for 
travel  and  study  through  this  office,” 
said  Mr.  Hill. 

He  estimates  that  50  to  60  students 
will  be  registered  for  study  abroad  next 
fall.  This  semester  14  are  studying 
abroad  under  the  program. 

LA.S  299  allows  students  to  maintain 
full  status  within  the  University  while 
studying  overseas.  This  saves  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  trouble  of  going  through  re- 
adrnission  procedures  and  also  estab¬ 
lishes  the  number  of  credits  he  will 
receive  before  he  leaves.  According  to 
Mr.  Hill,  the  new  office  reduces  the 
number  of  misunderstandings  between 
students  and  their  respective  colleges, 
because  students  previously  often  ex¬ 
pected  more  credits  than  they  received. 

Credit  hours  are  based  on  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  overseas  institution,  the  ma¬ 
terials  covered,  and  the  content  of 
courses  taken.  When  possible,  courses 
taken  abroad  are  translated  into  course 
equivalents  at  the  U.  of  I. 

Mr.  Hill  said  the  Ebiiversity  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  financial  assistance  for 
students  studying  abroad,  but  inquiries 
have  not  yet  borne  fruit. 


VETERANS,  PLEASE  NOTE 

If  you  are  enrolled  under  the  G.I.  Bill, 
please  complete  the  IBM  “Certificate  of 
Attendance”  card  enclosed  with  your 
May  check  and  return  it  promptly  to  the 
Veterans  Administration. 
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Set  Priorities 
For  Summer 


Because  financial  aid  funds  have  been 
strained  this  year,  there  isn’t  much 
money  left  for  summer  students,  and  the 
.Student  Financial  Aids  office  has  had  to 
establish  priorities  on  who  will  receive 
the  limited  funds.  Highest  priority  goes 
to  students  who  have  to  attend  the  1969 
.Summer  Se.ssion  in  order  to  graduate  in 
August  or  to  graduate  earlier  than 
normal,  or  who  have  to  take  sequences 
or  prerequisites  for  required  courses 
for  fall. 


Tuition  Hiked 

Tuition  rates  will  go  up  for  the  1969 
Summer  Session,  and  for  next  fall. 
.Service  fees  will  remain  the  same  as 
now. 

Full-time  students  who  are  Illinois 
residents  will  pay  .$246  tuition  next  year, 
plus  service  fees.  Non-residents  will  pay 
$852  next  year  and  $954  for  1970-71. 
Students  not  taking  full  loads  will  pay 
less. 

Sidney  M.  .Stafford,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  for  this  campus,  said  the 
Board  of  Trustees  acted  on  a  proposal 
by  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  that  tuition  be  scaled  to  help  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  higher  education  in 
the  state.  The  trustees  have  traditionally 
limited  tuition  and  other  charges  to  the 
minimum  to  permit  the  most  Illinois 
young  people  to  obtain  an  education. 

The  higher  board  has  decreed  that  the 
out-of-state  student  must  pay  for  the 
major  portion  of  his  education  here, 
said  Mr.  Stafford.  “However,”  he  said, 
“this  should  not  become  so  high  as  to 
rob  students  of  the  benefits  afforded 
by  an  ample  mix  of  out-of-state  and 
foreign  students.” 

While  the  amount  of  tuition  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  individual,  tuition  funds 
constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
University’s  operating  budget.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  $195,975,023  was  the  budget  for 
the  1966-67  academic  year,  of  which 
tuitions  paid  $5,963,701. 


SEOP  Statistics 

•  Number  of  students  admitted  during 
fall  1968  registration:  565  (549  fresh¬ 
men,  510  beginning  freshmen). 

•  Colleges:  Enrolled  in  7  colleges  and 
the  Institute  of  Aviation.  About  %  ad¬ 
mitted  to  LA.S. 

•Number  of  late  registrants:  18,  for 
total  of  583. 

•  Completed  first  semester:  567. 

•  Registered  for  second  semester:  540, 
including  18  new  students. 

•Grade  performance:  Of  503  new 
freshmen  completing  the  first  semester, 
312  (62%)  achieved  a  3.0  or  higher; 
96  (19%)  achieved  a  3.8  or  above. 
Composite  average  in  regular  courses: 
3.0;  in  special  courses:  3.3. 

Do  Students  Care? 

In  April,  a  Faculty  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  met  to  study  its  parent  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  group  was  seeking  an  answer 
to  the  oft-heard  quest  for  more  partici¬ 
pation  in  policy  making  by  students  and 
teaching  and  research  assistants.  All 
were  invited  to  state  their  views  to  the 
committee. 

No  more  than  20  persons  attended  in 
the  three  days  of  hearings. 

One  Student  Senator,  disappointed  in 
the  student  turnout,  said,  “What  do  you 
think  members  of  the  subcommittee 
think  when  we  stand  out  here  and  say 
we’re  concerned  and  want  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  policy  making,  and  then 
can’t  muster  up  enough  people  to  make 
a  good  horseshoe  game?” 

If  and  when  the  Faculty  Senate  is 
restructured,  students  will  probably  be 
represented  along  with  junior  faculty. 
But  the  lack  of  participation  at  the 
hearings  raised  questions  in  the  minds 
of  faculty  members:  Do  students  really 
care  what  is  happening  here?  If  so,  do 
they  have  the  time  to  do  the  work 
adequately?  Will  their  studies  be  hurt 
by  more  involvement  in  University 
affairs? 


If  You  Seek 
Something  Different 

By  Don  Ruhter 

\Vant  to  see  what  strands  of  DNA,  the 
genetic  component  of  the  body,  look 
like?  Care  to  design  a  model  city  with 
traffic  patterns  determined  by  the  flow 
of  liquids?  Do  you  care  about  your  col¬ 
lege  turning  into  a  concentration  camp? 
Interested  in  films  .  .  .  design  .  .  . 
dance? 

This  semester  30  undergraduates  have 
found  one  answer  to  the  perennial  stu¬ 
dent  complaint,  “There  just  aren’t  any 
interesting  courses  to  take.”  They  are 
enrolled  in  an  interdisciplinary  seminar 
which  covers  everything  from  Southern 
Agrarian  Reform  and  Problems  of  De¬ 
sign  through  architecture  and  creative 
thought  in  biology  to  films  and  the  Tao 
of  Movement. 

Sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Study,  the  course  is  called  “New 
Perceptions  of  Human  Knowledge,  a 
Perpetually  Moveable  Feast.”  It  does 
indeed  give  any  student  the  opportunity 
to  gorge  himself  on  the  combined 
knowledge  of  the  Fellows  at  the  Center. 
.Also,  the  course  is  worth  three  hours  of 
credit. 

Generally  the  Fellows  come  from  out¬ 
side  the  University  faculty,  and  they 
are  appointed  to  work  independently  in 
the  social  and  natural  sciences,  the 
humanities,  and  the  creative  arts.  Each 
Fellow  concentrates  on  a  specific  area 
of  expertise  and  gives  one  three-hour 
lecture  to  the  group  of  students. 

Each  student  enrolled  in  the  class  is 
expected  to  attend  the  complete  series 
of  lectures.  Each  picks  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  special  interest  to  him  and 
writes  a  paper  on  it,  while  conferring 
on  an  individual  basis  with  the  Eellow 
in  the  same  general  area. 

Nobody  should  complain  that  nothing 
new  and  interesting  is  happening  at 
Illinois  until  after  he  has  attended 
this  class. 

Dream  Museum  Opens 

VIP  opened  its  student-community  art 
cooperative  in  mid- April  at  205 '/2  N. 
Market  St.  in  Champaign.  Called  the 
Dream  Museum,  its  primary  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  showplace  for  student  and 
local  art  —  paintings,  sculpture,  graphics, 
machines,  toys,  soaps,  crafts,  and  other 
forms  of  creative  work. 

“For  me,  it’s  a  good  place,”  said  one 
student  at  the  museum.  “I’m  not  in 
art  and  until  this  place  opened  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  have  my  stuff 
displayed  anywhere.” 

Arthur  Barrett,  VIP  vice  president 


THE  HEART  OE  THE  MATTER 

T 0  he  surrounded 
by  the  sea  of 
people  wonderly  — 
to  be  engulfed 
by  the  tumultuous 
wanes  of  souls  golden  — 
to  be  floated 
on  hearts  fully  loving  — 
peace-filled  — 
yes,  riding  the 
content  of  being 
a  million  together, 
of  being  a  group  united, 
of  being  two  devoted, 
of  being  one 
only  singular 
and  yet  many  — 
not  ignoring,  not  afraid, 
hut  more  undesiring 
to  contact  that 
harsh  multitude  of  sand 
that  is  of  minds  warped 
or  of  minds  of  rock. 

Please  myself  cringes  at 
the  cuts  and  scars 
of  stones! 

Live,  choosing  to  be 
carried  by  the 
warm  flow  of  love. 

—  Mindy  Karon 


i  got  a  letter  from  a  real  friend  today 
while  i  was  feeling  friendless 
in  this  super-unfriendly  “hall”  where  i 
am  forced  to  live  and  sleep  alone  and 
seldom  talk  to  one  who  understands 
that  i  am  me,  a  person,  different 
from  the  ones  who  look  the  same 
in  mini-skirted,  slim  hipped,  wonder 
wraps,  who  haven’t  noticed  who  i 
am  or 

hey  somebody,  give  me  something 
back,  just  a  little  something  back, 
don’t  you  know  the  mail  is  slow  .  .  . 

don’t  you  know  my  only  friend  is 
out  of  stamps? 

—  Maureen  L.  Sheridan 


the  still  unbreathing  of  the  night 
has  crept  across  the  shadowed  sights  — 
the  sleepless  chill  of  pale-entangled  bone, 
cold  kiss  of  wind  against  the  hollow  stones. 

and  sighing,  as  of  dead  departed  wraiths, 
waves  the  flowers  of  a  futile  faith 
that  once  had  held  sun-radiance  of  sprays 
luxuriant  against  the  breathless  brick;  decay. 

what  wanton  Touch  that  dried  and  faded  leaves, 
what  apathetic  Fates  that  weave 
the  seasons’  symmetry,  what  angry  God 
that  changes  all  to  clinging  clods? 

the  night  entwines  the  rustling  leaves  and  lawns, 
pallid  and  unnoticed  breaks  the  dawn. 

—  Travis  Light 


Students  may  submit  short  original  creative  works 
to  311  Student  Services  Building.  Especially 
needed  are  cartoons  or  creative  artwork.  (The 
latter  would  have  to  be  camera-ready  art,  one- 
color  or  two-color  only,  that  could  be  reduced 
to  fit  into  a  space  no  larger  than  4‘/2  inches  by 
inches.) 


and  project  director,  said,  “Right  now 
the  museum  is  functioning  as  a  gallery 
for  student  and  faculty  art  work.  Any¬ 
thing  we  do  beyond  that  —  and  we 
would  like  to  do  a  lot  —  depends  on 
funds.  We  don’t  care  where  the  money 
comes  from  as  long  as  there  are  no 
strings  attached.” 

Works  of  art  are  now  being  accepted 
for  display,  and  more  than  25  people 
have  offered  over  85  pieces  for  presenta¬ 
tion  and  sale. 

“We  hope  the  museum  will  not  be¬ 
come  just  a  purchase  place  for  art,  but 
also  a  place  of  warmth  where  a  student 
director  and  perhaps  the  artist  himself 
will  discu.ss  what  w'as  being  attempted  in 
a  work  of  art,”  Mr.  Barrett  continued. 
“I  look  on  the  museum  as  a  kind  of 
social  work,  to  combat  community  apa¬ 
thy  in  regard  to  art.” 

Before  the  old  building  that  houses  the 


museum  can  become  a  place  of  w'armth, 
however,  some  remodeling  must  be  done 
—  including  installation  of  plumbing 
and  heating.  “Sometimes  you  can’t  tell 
the  paintings  on  the  walls  from  the 
cracked  and  peeling  plaster,  and  the  lathe 
is  caving  in  at  one  spot  in  the  ceiling,” 
remarked  one  visitor,  “but  it  all  lends  a 
kind  of  artsy  touch.” 

Just  half  a  block  away,  at  Champaign 
Surplus  on  University  Avenue,  is  a  con¬ 
venient  drop-off  place  for  the  free  bus 
from  campus  to  Champaign’s  downtowm. 

Present  hours  are  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  from  noon  to  6  p.m.  Depending  on 
the  response,  Mr.  Barrett  plans  to  open 
the  museum  more  —  first  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  and  eventually  every  day. 
Although  the  summer  schedule  w'as  not 
planned  by  Student  Affairs  press  time, 
Mr.  Barrett  said  the  museum  will  be 
open. 


HORSEDRAWN  PAGEANT  WAGON  NEXT 


Theatre  that  Wanders  Around  Campus 

By  Don  Ruhter 

Roving  Theatre.  What’.s  a  roving 
theatre?  Is  it  some  sort  of  theatre  on 
wheels  stalking  through  the  countryside? 

No,  a  theatre  on  wheels  stalking 
through  the  countryside  is  a  Pageant 
Wagon  —  and  that’s  only  part  of  the 
Roving  Theatre. 

How  many  students  really  care  about 
plays  on  the  campus?  Do  they  care 
enough  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  see 
one?  Enough  to  buy  tickets  ...  or  plan 
ahead  two  weeks  ...  or  take  a  date 
.  .  .  or  perhaps  feel  like  some  kind  of 
odd  ball,  or  be  called  one  back  at  the 
dorm? 

I  think  the  only  really  “big”  theatre 
dow'n  here  is  the  movie  theatre  and  the 
only  really  big  little  theatre  is  the  tube. 

Now  most  students  don’t  feel  this  is  any 
kind  of  problem  to  worry  about.  But 
others  did,  and  they  formed  the  Roving 
Theatre. 

“.'Ml  right,”  they  said,  “if  students 
won’t  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  them. 

They  won’t  have  to  feel  funny  or  buy 
tickets  or  plan  ahead  or  go  with  anyone.” 

And  that  is  the  beauty  of  the  Roving 
Theatre.  You  pass  it  on  the  Quad  and, 
since  anything  is  better  than  studying, 
you  stop  and  watch.  It  accosts  you  out¬ 
side  your  dining  room  after  dinner.  It 
happens  in  the  Union  during  lunch  hour 
or  gets  on  the  agenda  at  the  fraternity 
or  sorority  house.  It  springs  up  in 
lounges  and  in  parks. 

According  to  Terry  Moore,  head  of 
the  Roving  Theatre,  “We  want  to  take 
the  theatre  into  the  dorms  and  houses 
on  campus.  These  areas  are  cultural 
wastelands.  We  try  to  give  them  what 


they  like.”  Wellll,  lots  of  people  in  the 
old  cultural  wasteland  would  probably 
like  “Hair”  or  “Che,”  but  the  Roving 
Theatre  hasn’t  done  anything  like  that 
—  yet. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  trap  to  get  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  live  theatre  and 
stick  a  little  culture  to  them  without 
their  realizing  what’.s  happening.  Rut 
this  is  a  pleasant  trap  —  one  you  don’t 
mind  being  caught  in. 

Over  a  hundred  people  are  involved 
in  this  conspiracy,  and  countless  others 
have  given  them  support.  Mr.  Moore 
estimates  that  more  than  10,000  people 
have  seen  Roving  Theatre  productions. 
No  one  has  complained  or  objected. 

Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  productions 
is  the  reason.  Instead  of  Shakespeare, 
students  get  “Egad,  What  a  Cad!  or 
Virtue  Triumphs  over  Villainy.”  In¬ 
stead  of  Shaw  they  get  “Cowboys  #2” 
and  “Jubilee  Mime  Presentation.”  In¬ 
stead  of  Williams  you  get  “Ping  Pong 
Players”  and  “Tom  Thumb.” 

The  terrifying  aspect  is  that  students 
enjoy  these  plays  and  enjoy  doing  them. 
“.'\nyone  with  an  idea  for  a  play  can 
produce  it,”  Moore  said.  “I  haven’t 
said  no  to  anyone  yet.”  Students  in¬ 
volved  learn  to  react  to  something  other 
than  a  formal  audience,  and  reportedly 
have  fun  doing  it. 

Some  residence  halls  like  FAR  and 
Scott  have  been  so  taken  in  they’ve 
started  their  own  theatre  groups. 
Granted,  the  actors  don’t  get  seven 
curtain  calls  every  time  a  performance 
is  finished  —  but  then  they  don’t  use  a 
curtain,  either. 


Members  of  the  Roving  Theatre 
troupe  aren’t  happy  just  walking  around 
presenting  plays.  They  want  to  ride 
around  presenting  plays,  and  this  is 
where  the  Pageant  Wagon  comes  in.  In 
their  war  against  cultural  decadence. 
Roving  Theatre  participants  are  build¬ 
ing  their  own  version  of  a  14th  century 
English  moveable  stage  from  which  to 
wage  a  blitzkrieg  battle. 

In  the  late  Middle  Ages,  guilds  built 
mobile  “mansions”  which  moved 
throughout  a  city  putting  on  parts  of 
plays  in  front  of  whatever  audience 
cared  to  watch.  Since  there  were  no 
movies  etc.,  lots  of  people  watched. 

The  U.  of  I.  Pageant  Wagon  —  re¬ 
portedly  the  first  ever  to  be  built  in  the 
United  States  —  is  slated  to  be  finished 
early  in  May.  Complete  with  backdrops 
and  curtains,  the  converted  hay  wagon 
with  an  8-foot  addition  will  appear  on 
the  Quad,  at  Illini  Grove,  and  in  the 
men’s  residence  hall  area.  There  are 
also  plans  to  strike  at  Urbana  and 
Champaign  junior  and  high  schools  and 
the  North  End  community. 

Once  the  Roving  Theatre  is  finished 
with  the  wagon,  anyone  who  wants  to 
can  use  it  —  if  he  can  find  horses  or 
coolies  or  pledges  to  pull  it  around. 

Many  people  are  dubious  about  the 
merits  of  the  Roving  Theatre,  but  most 
of  them  become  addicted  to  the  ca.sual, 
low-key  and  humorous  acting  very 
quickly.  To  prove  you’re  not  part  of  the 
cultural  wasteland,  go  see  at  least  one 
performance.  And  if  you  saw  “Ping 
Pong  Players”  and  liked  daytime  tele¬ 
vision  better,  give  Roving  Theatre 
another  chance. 

Students  Assist  Teachers  — 

For  Credit 

One  hundred  education  students  are 
currently  enrolled  in  a  special  program 
in  which  they  work  four  hours  a  week 
in  University  classrooms  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  four  hours  in  Champaign  and 
Urbana  schools,  assisting  regular  teach¬ 
ers.  For  this,  they  get  six  hours  of  Uni¬ 
versity  credit. 

W.  L.  Shoemaker,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation,  heads  up  the  project  —  called 
the  Alternate  Teachers  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  (ATEP).  Mr.  Shoemaker  and 
Arthur  Davis,  a  doctoral  candidate 
assisting  him,  agree  that  the  program 
will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  eighth- 
semester  education  students  walking 
scared  to  death  into  a  classroom  to  begin 
their  student  teaching.  “We  do  it  in 


small  stages,  not  all  at  once,”  said  Mr. 
Shoemaker. 

The  student  spending  his  four  hours 
in  the  schools  has  a  chance  to  discover 
whether  or  not  he  really  wants  to  be  a 
teacher,  where  his  shortcomings  are,  and 
what  he  must  do  to  improve.  He  has  a 
chance  to  overcome  nervousness  and  to 
develop  skills  early  that  can  help  him 
in  the  final  phase  of  student  teaching. 

“From  the  feedback  we’ve  received,” 
said  Mr.  Shoemaker,  “teachers  are 
pleased  with  our  students.  The  teacher 
can  use  the  student  for  art  activities, 
as  a  tutor  or  supervisor  or  as  an  ob¬ 
server.”  Because  of  recent  budget  cut¬ 
backs  in  the  local  area,  teachers  are 
more  than  willing  to  have  extra  help 
in  their  classrooms. 

Classes  for  .4TEP  students  differ  from 
the  normal  University  class  in  several 
ways.  Classes  are  smaller  (14  students 
to  each  ATEP  class).  Students  are  in¬ 
structed  by  one  professor  and  a  graduate 
assistant.  In  some  cases,  a  special 
rhetoric  graduate  assistant  takes  over  for 
half  of  the  class  period  if  special  help  is 
needed  in  this  area. 

ATEP  prospective  education  majors 


•  Mark  Solock,  sophomore  in  LAS:  “I 
would  much  rather  have  a  code  leaving 
great  discretion  to  the  disciplinary' 
authorities.  There  is  one  catch,  how¬ 
ever.  The  disciplinary  authorities  should 
be  picked  from  my  peers.  I  feel  only 
students  can  properly  discipline  me. 

“Discretion  is  needed  because  every 
case  is  different.  If  someone  is  a  chronic 
offender  he  must  eventually  be  harshly 
disciplined  or  kicked  out  of  school,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  offense.  But  a 
student  in  good  standing  for  four  years 
who  messes  up  once  is  a  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  case. 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  fair  for  the  chan¬ 
cellor  or  Faculty  Senate  to  discipline 
students.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  stu¬ 
dent  disciplinary  boards  are  more  strict 
than  non-student  boards  at  colleges  and 
universities  where  they  have  been  set  up. 

“Even  though  the  present  disciplinary 
system  at  this  University  is  flexible,  it 
should  be  made  up  primarily,  if  not 
completely,  of  students.” 

•  John  Cribbet,  dean  of  College  of  Law 
and  head  of  Eaculty  Senate  Committee 
on  Student  Discipline:  “In  some  re¬ 
spects  this  cjuestion  is  unanswerable.  It 
isn’t  just  an  either/or  proposition.  We 


take  their  education  courses  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  not  the  end,  of  their  college 
careers.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
being  exposed  to  the  classroom  situation 
where  they  can  gain  the  experience  and 
skills  necessary  to  polish  the  techniques 
and  concepts  they  are  learning. 

Although  most  of  the  ATEP  groups 
work  in  elementary  schools,  one  group 
of  14  is  working  in  Urbana  Junior  High 
School. 

Mr.  Davis  visualizes  the  program  as  a 
“second  door,”  offering  students  an 
alternative.  “It’s  a  mix  of  sociology, 
anthropology,  and  education,  combined 
for  a  new  approach,”  he  said. 

He  emphasized  the  small  classes  that 
give  students  a  chance  to  verbalize. 
“No  one  can  dominate  the  class.  We 
can  socialize  the  student  into  the  Uni¬ 
versity  life  by  keeping  things  at  a 
small  scale.  With  the  small  classes,  each 
student  can  recognize  his  weaknesses 
and  strengths  without  being  stifled  by 
a  host  of  others  in  the  class.” 

The  program,  initiated  too  late  for 
pre-enrollment  this  year,  is  expected  to 
expand  rapidly  next  semester. 


need  a  carefully  structured  code  of  be¬ 
havior  so  that  students  know  fairly  well 
what  is  expected  of  them. 

“We  can’t  be  too  rigid,  however. 
Ever)'  disciplinary  system  needs  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  flexibility.  The  group 
that  provides  that  flexibility  is  the  dis¬ 
cipline  committee.  There  are  mitigating 
circumstances  in  every  situation. 

“Personally  I  would  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  disciplinary  committee  split 
approximately  50/50  between  students 
and  faculty.  I  hate  to  think  of  faculty 
control  in  these  matters  but  I  fear  total 
student  control  also. 

“Without  any  faculty  representation 
students  would  have  to  make  a  far  more 
significant  input  than  they  are  now.” 

•  Mike  H'ilson,  junior  in  political  sci¬ 
ence:  “The  first  thing  that  comes  to 
my  mind  when  you  ask  a  cjuestion  such 
as  this  is  who  makes  the  rules?  Is  it 
people  other  than  students?  If  so,  the 
rules  are  illegitimate.  I  don’t  want  to  be 
socialized  into  the  lack  of  power  students 
on  this  campus  have. 

“If  students  make  rules,  certain  things 
need  to  be  regulated.  But  I  am  against 
isolating  this  campus  from  society  as  a 
whole.  That  is  just  a  way  of  alienating 


people.  Although  there  are  exceptions, 
I  don’t  see  how  college  rules  are  that 
different. 

“I  can’t  give  up  any  rights  I  had  out¬ 
side  when  I  come  to  this  University.” 

•  Arno  Hill,  a.ssistant  director  of  Inter¬ 
national  Programs  and  former  head  of 
Subcommittee  A:  “Decisions  in  the 
realm  of  campus  conduct  should  al-ways 
be  in  the  hands  of  disciplinary  author¬ 
ities  as  it  is  now,  not  in  a  specific  strict 
set  of  rules. 

“For  instance,  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  has  a  general  rule  against  plagia¬ 
rism.  L’nder  this  rule,  a  student  found 
guilty  of  plagiarism  for,  say,  a  rhetoric 
class,  is  subject  to  loss  of  credit  in  the 
course  or  dismissal  from  the  University. 
In  some  cases,  however,  there  are  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances  which  reveal  the 
student's  reason  for  violating  the  regula¬ 
tion.  He  could  receiv'e  a  less  severe 
penalty,  or  no  penalty  at  all. 

“The  Lbiiversity  disciplinary  com¬ 
mittees,  with  the  flexibility  they  now 
possess,  have  allowed  some  students  to 
stay  in  school  while  seemingly  harshly 
dismissing  others. 

“This  University  needs  flexibility,  the 
chance  for  the  human  element  to  enter 
into  any  decision.” 

•  Harvey  Benenson,  internal  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Student  Senate:  “I  am  against  a 
code  of  conduct  for  this  campus.  There 
are  state  and  local  laws  that  apply  to 
citizens,  and  students  are  citizens.  There 
should  be  University  discipline  pro¬ 
cedures  for  academic  offenses  only. 

“Students  should  judge  their  peers. 
This  system  has  worked  effectively  since 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  to  follow  that  fine 
example. 

“The  punishments  should  not  be 
strictly  outlined.  However,  it  should  be 
made  perfectly  clear  that  expulsion  is 
not  within  the  range  of  available  disci¬ 
plinary  action.  This  is  a  learning  com¬ 
munity,  and  we  do  not  learn  anything 
worthwhile  from  expulsion  whereas 
there  are  meaningful  penalties  that  can 
be  meted  out  toward  an  educational  end 
rather  than  a  punitive  one.” 

•  Victor  Stone,  senior  in  journalism  and 
member  of  Faculty  Senate  Discipline 
Committee:  “Generally  I  feel  the  fewer 
rules  and  regulations  we  have,  the  better 
off  we  are. 

“I  would  like  to  see  a  statement  from 
both  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  ad- 
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Opinion  Sampler:  Conduct  Code  and  Discipline 

Would  you  prefer  a  detailed  code  of  campus  conduct  with 
fixed  penalties,  or  one  that  leaves  great  discretion  up  to  the 
disciplinary  authorities? 


ministration,  stating  that  they  believe 
the  current  generation  of  students  is 
more  capable  of  handling  itself  than  any 
before  it. 

“The  question  of  discipline  and  codes 
is  a  very  personal  thing  to  everyone. 
Everybody  is  up  tight  about  rules  and 
regulations.  Older  generations  feel  we 
are  assaulting  the  moral  and  legal  core 
of  the  nation. 

“We  need  a  chance  to  show  that  stu¬ 
dents  can  act  in  an  adult  manner  and 
be  treated  as  full-blown  citizens.  First, 
however,  some  students  and  admin¬ 
istrators  still  need  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  responsible 
for  his  actions.  I  believe  everyone  — 
especially  in  a  university  climate  — 
should  be  free  to  experiment  and  do 
whatever  he  wants  as  long  as  he  does  not 
infringe  on  others’  rights. 

“This  is  not  a  carte  blanche,  how¬ 
ever.  In  the  academic  realm  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  the  right  to  be  as  strict  and 
as  rigid  as  it  wishes.  Anything  dealing 
with  student  life  should  be  controlled  by 
students.  No  one  can  police  a  student 
better  than  a  student. 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  faculty  and 
administrators  should  be  excluded  from 
committees  dealing  with  student  affairs. 
In  discipline,  only  maturity  of  years 
can  temper  justice  with  mercy.  Instead 
of  token  student  membership  on  com¬ 
mittees,  I  would  like  to  see  token  faculty 
and  administration  membership  for  a 
change.” 

Students  as  Good  Citizens 

To  many  persons  who  are  inside  uni¬ 
versity  communities  acro.ss  the  country, 
the  big  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  media  appear  to  take  almost  every 
gathering  of  more  than  a  couple  dozen 
students  and  blow  it  up  into  some  form 
of  “student  unrest”  or  “campus  disturb¬ 
ance,”  while  giving  considerably  less 
publicity  to  the  positive  things  students 
do  to  try  to  improve  their  social  en¬ 
vironment. 

In  a  casual  search  around  this  campus, 
the  Student  Affairs  reporter  found  the 
items  listed  here.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  enumeration,  and  Student 
Affairs  would  like  to  hear  of  others. 

•  An  art  professor  assigned  his  class 
the  project  of  designing  a  piece  of  art 
for  either  an  area  or  a  building  in  the 
Twin  Cities  that  would  add  to  the 
esthetic  environment.  Some  students, 
noting  the  absence  of  playground  equip¬ 
ment  at  Colonel  Wolfe  School,  got  to¬ 
gether  and  designed  some.  Officials 
accepted  one  of  three  plans,  and  the  stu¬ 


dents  solicited  donations  of  the  necessary 
materials  (over  $300  worth),  and  built 
the  project  as  designed. 

•  About  50  students  from  Volunteer 
mini  Projects  are  working  in  the  field 
of  mental  health  at  Manteno  and  Kan¬ 
kakee  State  Hospitals  and  at  Danville 
Veterans  Hospital. 

•  Sigma  Pi  and  Delta  Gamma 
“marched”  for  crippled  children  by 
driving  and  collecting  money  from 
Champaign  to  Chicago. 

•  To  try  to  promote  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  Illinois  citizens  and  the 
University,  20  students  have  donated 
their  time  to  travel  around  the  state 
with  the  Student  Speakers  Bureau, 
speaking  and  answering  questions  for 
groups  of  citizens. 

•  Sigma  Pi  sponsored  a  classic  car  meet, 
donating  proceeds  to  the  Happy  Day 
School  for  retarded  children. 

»  Black  students  in  residence  halls  have 
given  parties  for  fellow  residents. 

•  About  250  students  are  working  with 
teachers  in  elementary,  junior,  and  high 
schools,  tutoring  without  pay. 

•  Junior  Panhellenic  sponsored  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  couples  to  take  underprivileged 
children  to  Illioskee. 

•  Nearly  150  students  are  participating 
in  the  YMCA-YWCA  PAL  program  to 
provide  guidance,  cultural  exchange  and 
understanding  between  blacks  and 
whites. 

•  Students  are  meeting  in  small,  pizza 
party  sessions  with  groups  of  high  school 
students  who  will  be  coming  to  this 
campus  in  the  fall.  The  first  party  was 
in  Peoria.  Student  Senate,  IFC,  and 
FAR  paid  for  the  pizza  and  transpor¬ 
tation. 

•  Working  in  recreation  programs  and 
tutoring  in  parks  in  and  around  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  are  150  students.  Activities 
include  cooking,  sewing,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  recreation  supervision. 

•  VIP  has  35  students  working  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  community  recreation  renter  in 
Wilbur  Heights. 

•  Junior  Panhellenic  is  donating  time 
to  help  finish  up  the  Champaign  Youth 
Center  before  its  grand  opening. 

Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  Daily  lllini  or 
the  weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Events”  calendar  (sent  to  residence  halls, 
academic  departments,  and  religious 


foundations)  for  details  as  to  time  and 
place,  topic  or  program,  and  for  any 
changes. 

MAY 

At  press  time,  prospects  for  a  mime 
performance  —  probably  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  —  by  Claude  Kipnis  and  company 
look  favorable.  Date  and  prices  are  not 
yet  established. 

11.  Piano  recital.  4  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

11.  Organ  recital.  4  p.m.  University 
Place  Christian  Church.  Free. 

11.  International  supper  —  Turkey.  5:30 
p.m.  YMCA.  $1.80. 

*11.  Wind  Ensemble  concert.  8  p.m. 
Krannert  Center. 

11.  Cinema  International.  “Wild  Straw¬ 
berries”  (Swedish).  8  p.m.  Aud. 
50^. 

11.  Cinemaguild.  “Man  on  the  Flying 
Trapese.”  8  p.m.  lllini  Rooms  A 
and  B,  Union.  500. 

13.  University  Oratorio  Society.  8  p.m. 
Aud.  Free. 

13.  Piano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

*14.  Twilight  concert.  First  Regimental 
Band.  Krannert  Plaza  Terrace.  7 
p.m.  Free. 

14.  Afro-American  Culture  series.  A.  B. 
Spellman,  “Toward  a  Saner  Base 
for  the  New  Black  Music.”  Law 
Aud.  8  p.m.  Free. 

*14.  Champaign-Urbana  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Women’s  Glee  Club.  Kran¬ 
nert  Great  Hall.  8  p.m.  $3,  $2. 

14.  Viola  recital.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8 
p.m.  Free. 

14.  Cinemaguild.  “Frankenstein.”  lllini 
Union  Ballroom.  6,  8,  10  p.m.  500. 

14.  Film  Society  (subscription  only). 
“Judex”  (France).  8  p.m.  Aud. 

15.  Contralto  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith 
Music  Plall.  Free. 

15- 17.  University  Theatre  director’s 
workshop.  “Agamemnon”  and  “A 
Slight  Ache.”  8  p.m.  160  Armory. 
750. 

*15-18.  A1  Huang  Dance  Company.  8 
p.m.  Krannert  Studio  Theatre.  $2. 

16.  Organ  recital.  University  Place 
Christian  Church.  8  p.m.  Free. 

16.  Cinemaguild.  “Bride  of  Franken¬ 
stein.”  8  p.m.  112  Gregory  Hall. 
500. 

16- 17.  lUSA  movie.  “The  Dirty  Dozen.” 

6:30  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud.  500. 

17.  Flute  recital.  4  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

*17.  University  Symphony  Orchestra  con¬ 
cert.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Great  Hall. 
$3,  $2.50,  $2. 

17.  Piano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 


*18.  Choral  concert  —  Concert  Choir, 
Chorale,  Women’s  and  Men’s  Glee 
Clubs  —  directed  by  Claus  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  George  A.  Miller  visiting 
professor  from  Berlin.  4  p.m.  Kran- 
nert  Great  Hall.  Free. 

18.  Violin  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

*18.  Chamber  music  concert  —  Walden 
Quartet  and  Faculty  Woodwind 
Quintet.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Great 
Hail.  Free. 

18.  Cinema  International.  “Through  a 
Glass  Darkly”  (Swedish).  8  p.m. 
Aud.  50G 

18.  Cinemaguild.  “Son  of  Frankenstein.” 
8  p.m.  mini  Rooms  A  and  B, 
Union.  50^ 

18-June  15.  Photographs  depicting  so¬ 
cial  environment  of  peoples  in  many 
countries.  Also  graduate  student  art. 
Displays  in  Krannert  Art  Museum. 

20.  Goncert  of  contemporary  music.  8 
p.m.  .Smith  Music  Hall.  Free. 

*21.  Twilight  band  concert.  Krannert 
Plaza  Terrace.  7  p.m.  Free. 

21.  Composition  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith 
Music  Hall.  Free. 

22.  Afro-American  Culture  series.  James 
Baldwin.  8  p.m.  Aud.  Free. 

22.  Organ  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

23.  International  dinner  —  Egypt.  Illini 
Union.  Cafeteria  5-7  p.m.  Ballroom 
5:30-7  p.m.  Reservations  for  latter, 
call  333-0690. 

23.  Piano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

23.  Cinemaguild.  “House  of  Franken¬ 
stein”  and  “Abbott  and  Costello 
Meet  I'rankenstein.”  8  p.m.  112 
Gregory  Hall.  50^. 

23-24.  lUSA  movie.  “Casino  Royale.” 
6:30  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud.  50^. 


24.  Organ  recital.  4  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

24.  Soprano  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

24.  Cinemaguild.  “My  Little  Chicka¬ 
dee.”  8  p.m.  141  Commerce.  50^. 

25.  Piano  recital.  4  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

25.  Organ  recital.  8  p.m.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  Free. 

25.  Cinema  International.  “Portrait  of 
Lenin”  (Russian).  8  p.m.  Aud.  50^. 

30- 31.  lUSA  movie.  “In  the  Heat  of 

the  Night.”  7  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud. 
500. 

31 - June  1.  Cinemaguild.  “Buck  Rogers.” 

Illini  Rooms  A  and  B,  Union.  $1. 

*Krannert  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
Festival  event.  Students  showing  I.D. 
cards  will  receive  discount  from  prices 
shown  when  admission  is  charged. 

Student  Speakers  Report 

With  three  and  a  half  months  of 
operation  under  its  belt,  the  Student 
Speakers  Bureau  has  noticed  a  change 
in  subjects  that  interest  audiences 
around  the  state.  At  the  first  sessions,  in 
January,  many  of  those  attending  wanted 
to  talk  about  room  visitation. 

At  the  mid-April  meeting  in  Morris  — 
which  students  rated  as  their  most 
successful  appearance  to  date  —  no 
questions  or  comments  were  made  con¬ 
cerning  visitation.  Only  two  new  ques¬ 
tions  were  raised  at  the  Morris  meeting: 
Is  there  a  problem  with  student  use  of 
drugs,  and  what  is  being  done  about  it? 
and  How  many  SLOP  students  are  still 
on  campus? 

The  students  attribute  part  of  their 
feeling  of  success  at  the  Morris  meeting 


to  a  change  in  format.  At  that  time  they 
did  not  give  any  prepared  speeches  at 
all.  They  began  by  showing  a  short  film 
on  what  the  University  is  all  about  — 
“The  Cutting  Edge”  —  and  continued 
with  informal  discussions  and  question- 
and-answer  period. 

Student  Speakers  Bureau  panels  that 
have  appeared  or  are  scheduled  for  this 
semester  are  listed  here.  The  numbers 
indicate  size  of  audiences. 

Jan.  7  —  Mattoon,  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion,  300. 

Jan.  16  —  Granite  City,  PTA  Area 
Council  and  Dad’s  Association,  50. 
Jan.  20  —  Champaign,  Rotary,  150. 

Jan.  21 — Champaign-Urbana,  Ex¬ 
change  Club,  50. 

Jan.  30  —  Danville,  Kiwanis,  80. 

Feb.  20  —  Champaign-Urbana,  Kiwanis, 

200. 

Mar.  1 1  —  Paris,  Kiwanis,  60. 

Mar.  18  —  On  campus.  Board  of 
Trustees,  40. 

Mar.  18  —  Shelby  ville.  County  Illini 
Club,  60. 

Apr.  1 1  —  Morris,  Grundy  County  Illini 
Club,  60. 

Apr.  15  —  Paris,  Kiwanis,  45.  (Group 
was  asked  to  return  to  discuss  a 
different  issue.) 

Apr.  19  —  Allerton  Park,  Dad’s  Associa¬ 
tion  County  Chairmen. 

Apr.  23  — Belleville,  Illini  Club. 

Apr.  23  —  Rock  Falls,  Whiteside  City 
Illini  Club. 
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Going  into  Medicine, 
or  Allied  Fields? 

Representatives  of  the  five  medical 
schools  in  the  Chicago  area  will  be  on 
hand  October  23  to  explain  admission 
requirements  and  to  answer  questions. 
They  will  also  discuss  an  early  admission 
plan  under  which  some  students  will  be 
able  to  relieve  anxieties  by  finding  out 
early  that  they  have  been  accepted  at 
certain  medical  schools. 

LAS  is  sponsoring  the  program,  which 
will  be  in  Illini  Union  Rooms  A-B-C, 
at  7:30  p.m. 

•  Interviews.  At  other  times  throughout 
the  year,  students  interested  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy,  medical 
technology,  medical  art,  occupational 
therapy,  and  medical  record  administra¬ 
tion  can  have  individual  interviews  with 
someone  from  the  U.  of  I.  College  of 
Medicine.  Other  medical  schools  will 
also  send  interviewers  from  time  to  time. 

Students  can  set  up  an  interview  ap¬ 
pointment  by  signing  the  book  in  294 
Lincoln  Hall. 

Scheduled  visits  in  the  near  future 
are: 

Oct.  15.  New  York  U.  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  2  Student  Services  Building. 

Oct.  16.  U.  of  1.  health  fields  except 
pharmacy.  316  Illini  Union. 

Oct.  30.  U.  of  1.  health  fields  except 
pharmacy.  317  Illini  Union. 

Nov.  13.  U.  of  1.  College  of  Pharmacy. 

2  Student  Services  Building. 

Nov.  13.  U.  of  1.  health  fields  except 
pharmacy.  275  Illini  Union. 

•  Lower  qualifications.  Applicants  to 
the  U.  of  1.  College  of  Medicine  no 
longer  have  to  have  at  least  a  C-plus 
grade-point  average.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  voted  last  May  to  abolish  the  1931 
ruling. 

•  Illini  become  medics.  This  campus 
is  among  the  top  10  .schools  in  the  nation 
in  providing  first-year  students  to  the 
nation’s  medical  schools. 


•  Other  medical  info.  Catalogs  for 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and 
osteopathic  schools  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  are  on  file  in  276  Lincoln  Hall. 
For  more  information,  see  Julian  Fran- 
kenberg,  LAS  assistant  dean. 

Students  Give  Draft  Advice 

Three  students  from  this  campus  are 
members  of  a  youth  advisory  committee 
to  the  state  director  of  Selective  Service. 
The  committee  is  gathering  opinions  of 
young  people  on  all  phases  of  the  draft 
and  will  recommend  changes  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  three  Illini  invite  students  to  con¬ 
tact  them  with  opinions.  They  are :  Steve 
Adler,  214  Oglesby  Hall,  332-0596;  Bill 
Schilling,  811  S.  Mattis,  Apt.  4;  and 
Duane  Young,  1212  Joanne,  356-5914. 

Morgan  Changes  Job 

The  old  “security  office”  no  longer 
exists.  Tom  Morgan  is  now  executive 
director  of  the  office  for  the  Faculty  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Student  Discipline. 

One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  obtain 
the  committee’s  approval  to  do  away 
with  official  discipline  subcommittee  rec¬ 
ords  that  were  over  ten  years  old.  Such 
records  prior  to  September  1,  1959,  have 
been  destroyed,  and  each  summer  an¬ 
other  batch  will  be  destroyed  as  they 
reach  the  10-year  mark. 

Former  security  officers  Max  Irvin 
and  Charles  Moore  now  form  an  investi¬ 
gative  unit  of  the  University  police.  They 
are  temporarily  housed  in  McKinley 
Hospital,  333-3213,  while  an  addition  is 
built  onto  the  police  station. 

VIP  Needs  Drivers 

Volunteer  Illini  Projects  needs  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  willing  to  use  one  hour  of 
time  and  their  own  cars  to  drive  VIP 
volunteers  to  local  points.  VIP  will 
reimburse  for  gas.  Day,  evening,  and 
weekend  drivers  needed.  Call  the  VIP 
office  333-1020. 
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Deadlines  for  Announcements 

Students  who  wish  to  submit  an¬ 
nouncements  for  the  next  issue  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs,  due  off  the  press  November 
3,  should  have  material  in  the  editor’s 
hands  by  October  13. 

Howev^er,  if  information  cannot  be 
cleared  by  that  date,  students  should 
send  it  in  whenever  possible,  because  it 
can  be  routed  to  many  undergraduates 
via  residence  halls  counseling  staff  and 
through  other  avenues. 

Job  Info  for  Seniors 

4  he  schedule  of  interviewers  on  cam¬ 
pus  for  the  next  month  is  shown  here.* 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Co¬ 
ordinating  Placement  Office,  2  Student 
Services  Building,  333-0821.  Interviews 
are  in  that  office  unless  otherwise  indi¬ 
cated. 

Oct.  14-17.  U.S.  Navy,  129  Union. 

Oct.  23.  U.  of  Colorado  Law  School. 
Oct.  25.  Illinois  Professional  Career  En¬ 
try  Exam.  223  Gregory  Hall. 

Oct.  29.  U.  of  Chicago  Graduate  School 
of  Business. 

Oct.  30.  U.  of  Chicago,  other  graduate 
departments. 

•  Minority  Group  Candidates.  For  a 
foreign  affairs  intern  program,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  will  be  selected  from 
minority  communities  —  Afro-Americans, 
Americans  of  Spanish  heritage,  Oriental- 
Americans,  and  American  Indians.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Serious  interest  in  a  career 
in  the  U.S.  Information  Agency’s  foreign 
service;  age  20  to  29  as  of  December 
1969;  a  U.S.  citizen  since  June  1,  1962 
(spouse  must  be  citizen  also);  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  by  June  1970;  willingness  to 
serv'e  anywhere. 

Applications  for  exam  must  be  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  Oct.  24,  1969. 

*  For  medicine  and  other  health  fields, 
see  “Going  into  Medicine”  item  in  this 
issue. 


Satterlee  Acting  Dean 

Many  students  who  were  on  campus 
last  year  already  know  the  new  acting 
dean  of  students,  because  they  met  him 
in  his  old  post  of  director  of  financial 
aids.  He  came  to  the  U.  of  I.  a  year  ago 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  where 
he  was  chief  of  the  Educational  Talent 
Search  Program. 

This  was  not  his  first  experience  on  a 
college  staff,  as  he  was  once  registrar  at 
Beloit  College  and  admissions  counselor 
at  Blackburn  College.  A  native  of  Cof- 
feen.  Ill.,  he  holds  a  master’s  degree 
from  Southern  Illinois  University. 

He  invites  students  to  come  to  his 
office  freely,  and  hopes  to  maintain  an 
open-door  policy  as  much  as  possible. 
He  denies  that  he  will  always  have  an 
answer,  but  says  he  is  a  good  listener, 
and  that  perhaps  answers  can  be  found 
when  students  and  administrative  staff 
work  together.  “Most  administrators  are 
not  as  intellectually  constipated  as  stu¬ 
dents  sometimes  think,”  he  said  at  a 
recent  meeting. 

Making  it  plain  that  he  has  no  desire 
to  keep  the  job  beyond  the  time  it  takes 
to  find  a  new  dean,  Satterlee  says  he 
does  not  plan  any  special  program  of  his 
o\\'n.  He  just  wants  to  keep  the  division 
functioning  fully  and  trying  to  provide 
improved  student  service. 

Film  Policies  Announced 

Last  spring  the  state  legislature  raised 
some  questions  about  the  right  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  show  films  on  campuses  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  in  direct  competition  with 
commercial  theaters.  The  Illini  Union 
Board  recommended  to  the  chancellor 
that  policies  be  established  concerning 
movies  for  which  admission  is  charged. 

Pending  con.sultation  with  other  com¬ 
mittees,  the  chancellor’s  office  set  up 
interim  policies  which  are  now  in  effect. 
Essentially  these  provide  that : 

•  Films  shown  in  University  facilities 
for  a  fee  are  to  be  solely  for  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  —  and  the  publicity 
must  so  state. 

•  Entertainment  films  must  be  at  least 
two  years  old. 

•  To  avoid  duplication,  films  must  be 
listed  and  no  other  organization  can  show 
the  film  until  at  least  two  weeks  after 
the  original  scheduled  date. 

•  The  Office  of  Student  Organizations 
and  Activities,  278  Illini  Union,  will 
maintain  the  list  and  implement  the 
policies  for  undergraduate  and  faculty- 
staff  organizations. 


Satterlee 


UGSA  to  Seek 
Student  Voice  &  Trust 

Jim  Harms,  chairman  of  the  Under¬ 
graduate  Student  Association  steering 
committee,  said  in  a  recent  interview 
that  he  plans  to  work  for  “meaningful 
student  representation”  on  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the  campus,  and  for  student 
advisory  committees  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation. 

He  said  UGSA’s  function  is  to  en¬ 
courage  and  support  each  individual  or 
group  of  students  in  their  efforts.  He 
indicated  that  support  in  any  monetary 
sense  is  a  problem  right  now,  because  of 
UGSA’s  severe  shortage  of  funds,  partly 
because  of  debts  left  by  the  old  Student 
Senate,  which  UGSA  replaced  in  last 
spring’s  elections. 

“My  task,  as  chairman,  will  be  to  in¬ 
sure  that  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the 
organization  acquires  the  trust  of  stu¬ 
dents,  which  w’as  missing  from  the 
former  student  governments,”  he  said. 

Harms  said  he  hopes  that  students 
“will  channel  their  energies  through 
UGSA  and  its  five  standing  committees.” 
The  committees  deal  with  housing,  edu¬ 
cation,  community,  publicity,  and  cul¬ 
tural  problems. 

Students  Want  Blood 

Horrified  by  the  cost  of  blood  to 
patients  who  often  can’t  afford  it,  Sylvia 
Slivon,  junior  in  English,  began  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  result  is  a 
campuswide  blood  drive  scheduled  for 
October  13-18.  Burnham  City  Hospital 
is  cooperating. 

At  mobile  stations  available  through¬ 
out  the  campus,  students  will  be  asked 
to  register  their  blood  types  and  to 
pledge  a  pint  of  blood  each.  Then  each 
will  wait  for  a  call  for  his  specific  blood 
type.  Goal  of  the  drive  is  1,200  pints  — 
the  amount  that  is  usually  used  during 
a  year  in  the  Champaign-Urbana  com¬ 
munity. 


Illini  to  Show  Magic  Tricks 

Few  people  know  the  secrets  used  by 
magicians  Blackstone  and  Houdini,  but 
three  men  who  have  worked  with  illu¬ 
sion  experts  are  on  the  U.  of  I.  campus. 
They  are  involved  in  the  world  of  dis¬ 
appearing  girls,  dancing  handkerchieves, 
and  floating  princesses  which  will  unfold 
when  lUSA  presents  the  Blackstone- 
Houdini  Illusion  Show  later  this  month. 

Jon  Finch,  lUSA  assistant  program 
director  and  director  and  founder  of 
the  Illusion  Show,  assisted  Blackstone  for 
eight  years  and  has  some  of  Blackstone’s 
original  equipment,  which  will  be  used 
in  the  I  USA  show. 

Tom  Parkinson,  director  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall,  was  exposed  to  the  ways  of 
mystery  and  illusion  while  he  worked 
in  a  carnival  as  a  young  man.  Jerry 
Nashlane,  Assembly  Hall  stage  manager, 
worked  with  Harry  Blackstone,  Jr.,  in 
“Holiday  on  Ice.” 

Students  will  assist  the  professional 
magicians  in  the  show  here,  and  will 
form  the  supporting  cast  for  the  elab¬ 
orate  song-and-dance  numbers  which  will 
showcase  the  illusions.  Among  the  pre¬ 
sentations  here  will  be  the  famous  Hou¬ 
dini  Water  Torture  Gell  —  in  which  the 
magician  is  suspended  upside  down  in  a 
tank  of  water  for  three  minutes.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  since  Houdini’s 
death  for  this  illusion  to  be  performed 
in  the  U.S. 

Finch  explained  that  the  production 
involves  many  serious  technical  prob¬ 
lems.  Aside  from  the  elaborate  rigging 
needed  for  illusions  performed  over  the 
heads  of  the  audience,  a  great  deal  of 
advance  precaution  must  be  taken. 
“Many  of  the  illusions  are  actually  quite 
dangerous,”  he  said. 

Use  Your  Info  Center 

No  appointment  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  student  to  hav'e  an 
individual  interview  at  the 
Information  and  Referral 
Center  in  the  main  corridor 
of  the  Library.  A  qualified  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  on  hand  from  1  to  5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday  to  help  students 
unravel  the  mystery  of  where  to  go  for 
special  advice. 

For  answers  to  routine  questions,  the 
office  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday,  from  8  to  noon 
Saturday,  and  from  5  to  10  p.m.  Simday. 
The  phone  number  is  333-6548. 

Free  notary  public  service  and  many 
campus  publications  will  be  available. 
Direct  phone  lines  connect  cultural  in¬ 
formation  announcement  boards  in  four 


A  BLACK  MAN  DREAMS 

My  dream  is  a  black  woman, 
my  wife 

My  dream  is  a  black  child, 
ours 

My  dream  is  a  family  .  .  . 

black  and  proud 
My  dream  is  an  education, 

a  license  to  identify  my  skills 
My  dream  is  Pride  in  Blackness, 
self  respect  and  strength 
My  dream  is  worth, 

to  all,  truth  and  understanding 
My  dream  is  value, 

not  for  this  moment 
nor  four  years 
but  forever 
My  dream  is  my  own 

but  I,  a  black  man  alone 
cannot  build  a  black  home. 


My  kite  soars  and  is  almost  lost 
In  the  brilliance  of  the  sun. 

It  goes  so  high  I’m  afraid 
It  will  melt. 

But  then  it  tail-spins  down. 

Falling  out  of  the  sky. 

Its  string  is  a  tangled  mess 
on  the  ground. 

I  need  someone  to  wind  the  string 
and 

Keep  me  from  the  kite-eating 
People. 

—  Ann  Pesce 


Students  may  submit  short  original  creative  works 
to  311  Student  Services  Building.  Especially 
needed  are  cartoons  or  creative  artwork.  (The 
latter  would  have  to  be  camera-ready  art,  one- 
color  or  two-color  only,  that  could  be  reduced 
to  fit  into  a  space  no  larger  than  4^2  inches  by 
4‘/2  inches.) 


—  Albert  Gray 


classroom  buildings  with  the  person  on 
duty  at  the  center. 

This  is  an  expanded  service  of  the 
campus  information  office  at  the  north 
entrance  of  the  Illini  Union,  where  stu¬ 
dents  may  still  find  help  when  they  are 
in  that  area  of  the  campus.  The  new 
center  is  the  result  of  several  years  of 
planning  by  student-staff  committees, 
and  a  trial  run  of  a  smaller  center  for 
three  months  last  semester. 

WHAT’S  HAPPENING  TODAY? 

To  find  out  what  is  happening  on 
campus  in  the  world  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events,  students  can  now  turn 
to  several  special  information  boards 
scattered  around  the  main  campus. 
These  will  each  show  the  events  of  the 
day,  with  last-minute  changes,  and  the 
schedule  for  the  week. 

Boards  are  located  on  the  first  floor  of 
these  buildings: 

Lincoln  Hall  —  southeast  comer. 
Gregory  Hall  —  east  end. 

David  Kinley  Hall  —  south  end. 
Mumford  Hall  —  south  end. 

Illini  Union  —  north  end. 

Student  Services  Building — Room  110. 

The  information  will  also  be  available 
at  the  info  center  in  the  Library  corridor. 

*  To  announce  information.  Call  333- 
0480  or  take  material  to  110  Student 
Services  Building. 

Thumbnail  Counseling  Director'y 

Some  students  have  said  they  spent 
several  semesters  on  campus  before  they 
knew  about  some  of  the  counseling  ser¬ 
vices  available  to  them.  This  is  a  very 
abbreviated  directory;  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,  see  residence  counselors  or  call  the 
offices  indicated. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

1109  S.  Lincoln.  333-2717. 

Call  for  appointment  with  specific  doc¬ 
tor,  except  in  case  of  emergency.  15 
physicians  plus  5  psychiatrists.  Hours: 
7:45  to  11:45  a.m.  and  12:45  to  4:45 
p.m.  weekdays;  7:45  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m. 
Saturdays.  Nurses  on  duty  and  a  doctor 
on  call  24  hours  a  day. 

COUNSELING  SERVICE 

Rm.  206,  610  E.  John.  333-3704. 

Psychological  testing  and  counseling  for 
vocational,  educational,  and  personal 
problems.  Special  counseling  to  improve 
reading  and  study  skills.  Also  personal 
adjustment,  marriage,  and  dmg  coun¬ 
seling  (consultations  held  in  strict  pro¬ 
fessional  confidence).  18  psychologists. 


STUDENT  PERSONNEL  OFFICE 

Rm.  130,  610  E.  John.  333-0050. 

Advising  on  individual  problems,  includ¬ 
ing  budgeting,  discipline,  tutoring  ser¬ 
vices,  campus  life.  Special  consultants 
on  Selective  Service,  veterans’  affairs, 
women’s  education,  married  student 
problems,  and  the  Special  Education 
Opportunities  Program. 

•  FOREIGN  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Rm.  310,  610  E.  John.  333-1303. 

Counseling  foreign  students  on  all  phases 
of  immigration  and  campus  life.  Coun¬ 
seling  foreign  student  organizations  on 
programs. 

•  PLACEMENT 

Rm.  2,  610  E.  John.  333-0820. 

Career  information  and  counseling  for 
LAS  students  and  others  not  in  technical 
or  teaching  areas. 

STUDENT  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 
Rm.  110,  610  E.  John.  333-0480. 

Advising  and  coordinating  housing  group 
governments  and  related  programs  such 
as  room  visitation;  working  with  Student 
Speakers  Bureau  and  other  student 
groups;  serving  as  liaison  with  religious 
and  other  associations  of  the  community. 

Coordinating  intellectual  and  cultural 
affairs;  putting  students  in  touch  with 
campus  visitors  and  home  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  Information  on  lecture  series,  semi¬ 
nars,  forums.  Faculty  Associates,  literary 
publications,  films  and  visual  arts,  dance, 
black  culture,  theater. 


•  FINANCIAL  AIDS 

707  S.  Sixth.  333-0100. 

Student  loans,  employment,  scholarships. 

•  HOUSING 

Rm.  420,  610  E.  John.  333-0611. 

MRH  Snack  Bar.  333-0940. 

Residence  hall  counseling,  programing, 
and  advising.  Help  with  non-University 
housing,  leases,  etc. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
ACTIVITIES 

278  Illini  Union,  South.  333-1190. 

Helping  student  organizations  with  regis¬ 
tration,  scheduling  activities,  handling 
funds,  and  other  procedures. 

•  RELIGIOUS  FOUNDATIONS 

Many  of  the  various  religious  founda¬ 
tions  in  the  campus  area  have  counselors 
who  are  especially  interested  in  student 
problems.  Call  Ken  Allen,  333-0480,  to 
find  out  who  and  where  they  are  —  or 
check  with  the  YMCA  or  YWCA,  both 
at  1001  S.  Wright. 

Communicating 

One  constant,  wistful  complaint  heard 
among  students  on  all  large  campuses  is 
the  absence  of  personal,  out-of-classroom 
contact  between  students  and  faculty. 
Yet  attempts  to  improve  this  condition 
often  fail. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  most 
recent  disappointment  was  the  seminar 
program  for  new  students,  in  which  100 
faculty/staff  members  volunteered  to 


lead  small-group  discussions  on  various 
books  that  appeared  on  the  freshman 
reading  list.  Hailed  by  the  Daily  Illini 
and  others  as  a  good  orientation  ap¬ 
proach,  student  turnout  nevertheless  was 
so  small  for  most  discussions  that  the  last 
sessions  had  to  be  cancelled  or  combined 
into  one  a  day.  (There  were  exceptions; 
some  groups  reported  as  many  as  40  to 
50  students  attended. ) 

Even  this  move,  however,  could  not 
shore  up  the  sagging  attendance  records. 
When  one  group  was  instructed  to  com¬ 
bine  with  another  hall’s  group  15  min¬ 
utes  before  time  to  begin,  the  combined 
total  of  professors,  students,  and  obser¬ 
vers  didn’t  top  10. 

“I  can’t  understand  it,”  one  professor 
remarked,  shaking  his  head.  “When  I 
was  a  grad  student  at  Stanford  the  Uni¬ 
versity  scheduled  a  program  similar  to 
this  one,  and  it  culminated  in  one  of 
the  largest  political  discussions  I  have 
ever  seen,  with  a  turnout  of  more  than 
4,000.” 

One  head  resident  indicated  surprise 
at  how  many  professors  didn’t  seem  to 
mind  talking  to  the  very  small  groups 
that  did  turn  out.  “Very  few  seemed  to 
be  embarrassed  at  not  having  a  larger 
group.” 

Faculty  members  are  frequently  heard 
to  say  that  they  do  not  measure  success 
of  such  programs  by  numbers.  Professor 
Marvin  Weinbaum  said  that  some  fac¬ 
ulty  members  have  learned  to  expect 
scanty  attendance  at  such  meetings.  “I’ve 
been  invited  to  speak  to  groups  along 
this  line  at  least  seven  times  in  the  last 
four  years,  and  there  has  always  been 
some  kind  of  snafu,”  he  said. 

In  another  hall,  a  counselor  just  shook 
his  head  and  laughed  sadly,  “There  was 
a  professor  in  the  lounge  about  20  min¬ 
utes  ago,”  he  said.  “No  one  was  there  so 
he  started  reading  a  book.  I  think  he 
left  a  few  minutes  later  when  no  one 
showed  up.” 

Faculty  Associates.  During  the  two 
years  of  “Faculty  Associates”  here,  two 
or  three  times  as  many  faculty  members 
have  volunteered  to  be  Associates  as 
have  been  asked  by  student  residences. 
This  fall,  one  professor,  who  was  signing 
up  for  the  third  time,  remarked,  “I  have 
yet  to  be  asked  by  any  student  group  to 
be  an  Associate.  Should  I  try  Dial  soap 
or  something?” 

What  is  a  Faculty  Associate?  He  is  a 
privileged  guest  and  friend  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  who  have  asked  him  to  be  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  their  house.  He  drops  in  for 
occasional  meals,  and  for  informal  chats. 
He  may  join  residents  in  playing  cards, 
picnicking,  decorating  the  Christmas 


tree,  and  he  may  invite  small  groups  of 
students  to  his  home. 

Every  house  that  has  been  seriously 
involved  with  a  Faculty  Associate  has 
continued  the  program  from  year  to 
year,  usually  with  the  same  faculty  mem¬ 
ber.  Student  interest  and  initiative  alone 
determines  which  residences  have  associ¬ 
ates.  Ron  Hoffman,  in  the  Office  of  Stu- 


Bill  Clements,  journalism.  “My  period 
here  has  taught  me  to  view  life  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  social  changes  in  particular  in 
a  different  perspective.  I  have  a  more 
integrated  view  of  the  world.  I  can  see 
and  understand  it  from  different  view¬ 
points. 

“In  terms  of  improving  the  University, 
I  would  like  to  see  much  of  the  dead 
weight  in  curriculum  eliminated.  Lan¬ 
guage  requirements  could  be  cut  or 
killed  completely,  depending  on  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Some  100-level  courses  could  be 
improved  by  removing  dull  and  boring 
teaching  assistants.  Too  often  professors 
think  they  do  not  need  to  make  the  in¬ 
troductory  100-level  material  exciting. 
But  it  can  be  exciting,  and  they  should 
try  to  make  it  so. 

“Students  can  be  turned  off  a  whole 
curriculum  because  of  a  bad  experience 
in  a  100-level  course.” 

•  Jim  French,  political  science,  “I  ended 
up  wanting  to  go  into  music,  but  once 
you’re  a  junior  or  senior,  it’s  pretty  hard 
to  switch.  In  many  cases  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  by  the  time  you  learn  exactly  what 
you  want  to  be,  it’s  too  late  to  change. 
There  should  be  greater  flexibility  and 
freedom  for  kids  to  branch  out  on  their 
own. 

“This  school  just  isn’t  made  for  the 
all-around  student.  In  many  cases,  you 
must  gear  yourself  down  and  stick  to 
one  thing.  The  college  you  are  in  has  no 
sympathy  for  courses  and  activities  out¬ 
side  of  that  college. 

“The  thing  I’ll  remember  and  appre¬ 
ciate  most  about  Illinois  is  the  people  I 
met  here.  I  don’t  think  I  could  have 
ever  met  such  a  variety  of  people  any¬ 
where  else.” 

•  Janet  Kuhlman,  recreation.  “I  learned 
how  to  drink  at  Illinois.  But  I  also 
learned  the  importance  of  budgeting  my 
time,  and  postponing  immediate  enjoy¬ 
ment  for  long-range  goals.  One  thing 


dent  Programs  and  Services,  1 10  Student 
Services  Building,  will  help  find  interest¬ 
ing  and  interested  faculty  members. 
Hoffman,  senior  in  electrical  and  com¬ 
puter  engineering,  is  also  exploring  the 
possibility  of  “Community  Associates,” 
for  students  who  might  want  to  have 
someone  from  outside  the  University  as¬ 
sociated  with  their  groups. 


Illinois  teaches  you  is  that  you  can  play 
only  as  hard  as  you  work. 

“You  learn  to  get  along  with  all  kinds 
of  people  at  Illinois,  and  how  to  say  no 
and  how  to  pick  the  best  activities  that 
will  help  you  in  the  future.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  was  upset  about  admin¬ 
istration  and  student  government,  but 
I’ve  gotten  to  the  point  where  militants 
just  turn  me  off.  I’ve  become  apathetic. 

“The  100-level  courses  are  terribly 
obnoxious  and  much  harder  than  upper- 
level  courses.  They’re  very  discouraging 
for  someone  to  start  out  on. 

“I  guess  I  am  just  disinterested  in  how 
much  voice  students  have  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.” 

•  Barb  Ballew,  elementary  education. 
“What  care  I  for  tinsel  and  glitter  as 
long  as  I  have  friendship?  I  appreciated 
the  cultural  events  that  have  been  of¬ 
fered  at  Illinois  for  the  last  two  years, 
especially  the  black  lecture  series. 

“The  wide  variety  of  student  activities 
offered  provides  an  outlet  for  any  stu¬ 
dent’s  abilities.  Especially  valuable  was 
meeting  people  from  all  kinds  of  back¬ 
grounds.  We’re  lucky  that  the  University 
spends  money  in  and  on  all  of  its  depart¬ 
ments,  not  just  on  one  or  two. 

“The  University  needs  a  better  ad¬ 
vising  system,  especially  in  the  education 
department.  Again  in  education,  you 
have  no  practical  experience  when  you 
need  it. 

“The  University  hasn’t  really  done 
anything  bad  to  me,  but  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  could  be  improved  here,  especially 
in  the  way  it  affects  students.  I’m  think¬ 
ing  specifically  of  all  the  false  and  mali¬ 
cious  stories  circulating  around  Chicago 
about  Project  500  [the  SEOP].” 

•  Patricia  Johnson,  history.  “This  Uni¬ 
versity  gives  you  a  good  education,  but 
almost  anything  else  I  could  name  could 
also  be  experienced  somewhere  else.  The 
decline  in  in  loco  parentis  has  given  me 


Opinion  Sampler:  Graduating  Seniors 

As  a  graduating  senior  (spring  1%9),  what  benefits  have  you 
accrued  from  the  University  of  Illinois?  How  could  your 
educational  experience  have  been  improved? 


a  feeling  of  responsibility  I  didn’t  have 
before. 

“Here,  you  are  in  a  situation  with 
people  your  own  age;  there  are  many 
unique  benefits  and  problems. 

“I  wish  there  was  less  emphasis  on 
grades  and  more  on  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships  with  professors.  I’d  also  like 
to  see  the  University  give  credit  for  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Becky  Willis,  English  education.  “I’ve 
gained  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  Amer¬ 
ican  society  is  like,  a  very  clear  idea  of 
how  to  function  in  it  —  and  a  growing 
suspicion  that  maybe  I  don’t  want  any 
part  of  it.” 

•  Carol  Mangieri,  Latin.  “I’ve  enjoyed 
the  exchange  of  ideas  between  people. 
I’m  finding  out  how  people  think  and 
why  they  think  that  way.  Planning  to 
be  a  teacher,  I  found  out  how  not  to 
teach,  and  that’s  the  luckiest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me. 

“I’d  like  to  see  education  courses 
changed.  I’d  also  like  to  see  the  students 
have  more  say  in  anything  that  affects 
them  —  like  the  dorms  or  the  Union. 

“One  thing  that  really  bugs  me:  Why 
does  the  football  team  get  the  best  paid 
tutors  while  other  students  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  volunteer  help?”  [For  informa¬ 
tion  on  tutoring,  students  should  call 
the  Office  of  Student  Personnel,  333- 
2121.  — ed.] 

Illini  Fight  Pests 

In  the  war  against  malaria,  sleeping 
sickness,  typhus,  and  the  black  plague, 
the  battle  begins  here  on  campus.  From 
45  firms  in  9  countries,  materials  come 
to  the  University,  which  is  the  interna¬ 
tional  center  of  the  World  Health  Orga¬ 
nization  project  to  destroy  disease-carry¬ 
ing  insects. 

Here  in  the  zoology  department,  re¬ 
search  assistants  and  laboratory  tech¬ 
nicians  check  and  triple-check  each 
product,  to  pick  out  the  safer,  more  selec¬ 
tive  insecticides  which  will  kill  a  specific 
breed  of  insect  but  be  safe  around  mam¬ 
mals  and  other  animals.  If  nothing  goes 
wrong,  the  testing  process  —  a  series  of 
laboratory  trials  which  duplicate  nature 
—  takes  seven  years.  According  to  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Metcalf,  head  of  the  zoology  de¬ 
partment,  a  product  is  seldom  ready  for 
distribution  in  that  time.  “There  are  in¬ 
finite  possibilities  for  hangups  in  re- 
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search,  manufacturing,  supply,  market¬ 
ability,  and  transportation,  which  may 
keep  an  item  off  the  market  for  years  or 
make  its  production  and  distribution  im¬ 
possible.” 

Nine  out  of  ten  proposed  compounds 
never  meet  approval;  only  three  of  more 
than  1,300  compounds  tested  have  been 
suitable  to  eradicate  malaria  —  which 
kills  2.5  million  people  a  year. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Millholin,  lab  technician, 
said,  “We  are  looking  for  products  that 
come  in,  do  the  job,  and  break  down 
quickly.”  This  quick  breakdown  is  vital 
so  the  chemicals  do  not  accumulate  in 
the  earth  or  water  where  they  might 
prove  harmful  to  desirable  forms  of  life. 

To  check  for  undesirable  effects,  those 
in  the  lab  use  radiated  chemicals  in  a 
controlled  environment  in  which  cater¬ 
pillars,  plants,  fish,  and  mosquitoes  finish 
a  complete  life  cycle. 

Before  the  compounds  are  approved 


Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  special  cultural 
announcement  boards  (see  “What’s  Hap¬ 
pening  Today?”  in  this  issue),  the  Daily 
Illini  or  the  weekly  “Intellectual  and 
Cultural  Events”  calendar  (sent  to  resi¬ 
dence  halls,  academic  departments,  and 
religious  foundations)  for  details  as  to 
time  and  place,  topic  or  program,  and 
for  any  changes. 

OCTOBER 

11.  Dad’s  Day  Revue.  7  and  10  p.m. 
Aud.  $2. 

11.  lUSA  movie.  “Is  Paris  Burning?” 
7  and  9:30  p.m.  112  Gregory.  50^. 


Robert  L.  Metcalf,  head  of  the  zoology  depart¬ 
ment,  watches  as  Mrs.  Ruth  Millhalin,  tech¬ 
nologist,  places  chemical-coated  paper  into  a 
vial  to  test  the  insecticide  on  mosquitoes. 

for  wholesale  use,  they  are  tested  in  vil¬ 
lages  in  Central  America,  Nigeria,  and 
Tanganyika.  Over  a  two-year  period, 
both  village  residents  and  the  research 
teams  handling  the  compound  are 
checked  for  ill  effects. 

Two  more  field-testing  steps  follow, 
one  involving  10,000  to  20,000  people, 
and  a  final  one  involving  more  than 
100,000.  Then  the  compound  is  ready 
for  wide  distribution. 

Working  along  with  Dr.  Metcalf  and 
Mrs.  Millholin  are  Lena  Brattsten  of  Up- 
sala,  Sweden,  Inder  Kapoor  from  New 
Delhi,  and  Gurcharan  Sangha  of  Punjab. 

Among  the  internationally  known  men 
in  the  group,  in  addition  to  Metcalf,  are 
Paul  H.  Silverman,  who  is  working  on 
a  vaccine  against  malaria;  James  B.  Kitz- 
miller,  a  world  authority  in  mosquito 
genetics,  and  William  R.  Horsfall,  au¬ 
thority  on  mosquito  biology  and  be¬ 
havior. 


11.  Opera.  “Rigoletto.”  1  p.m.  WILL- 
FM. 

11.  U.  of  I.  Men’s  Glee  Club  and  U.  of 
Michigan  Glee  Club.  8  p.m.  Kran- 
nert  Center. 

12.  Walden  Quartet.  8  p.m.  Krannert 
Center. 

12.  Cinema  International.  “King  of 
Hearts”  (France).  8  p.m.  Aud.  500. 

12-Nov.  9.  Contemporary  artists  exhibit 
circulated  by  the  Museum  of  Mod¬ 
em  Art.  Krannert  Art  Museum. 

12-Nov.  16.  Modem  graphics  display. 
Krannert  Art  Museum. 

14.  Poet  Larry  Ferlinghetti.  9  p.m. 
Illini  Rooms  ABC.  Subscription  or 
single  admission. 

15.  Film  Society.  “The  Fire  Within” 
and  “Genesis”  (Czech).  8  p.m. 
Aud.  $1  or  subscription. 


15.  NAEB  Forum  Series.  “Revolt:  Con¬ 
temporary  Style.”  8  p.m.  WILL-FM. 

16.  “Musica  Popular  Mexicana.”  2  p.m. 
WILL-AM  and  FM. 

16- 17.  The  Stuttgart  Ballet.  8  p.m.  As¬ 

sembly  Hall. 

17.  Faculty  Forum.  Kenneth  Boulding. 
“Spaceship  Earth  —  Our  Human 
Environment.”  Noon  (for  lunch,  $2) 
or  12:30.  YMCA. 

17- 18.  Cinemaguild.  “Shanghai  Express” 

and  “Morocco.”  8  p.m.  112  Greg¬ 
ory  Hall.  50^. 

17-18.  lUSA  movie.  “Any  Wednesday.” 
7  p.m.  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud.  50(^. 

18.  The  Fifth  Dimension.  8  p.m.  As¬ 
sembly  Hall. 

18.  Opera.  “Alcina.”  1  p.m.  WILL- 
FM. 

19.  Percussion  Ensemble.  8  p.m.  Kran- 
nert  Center.  Students  free,  public  $1. 

19.  Contemporary  Religious  Film  Festi¬ 
val,  Part  1.  4-8:30  p.m.  112  Greg¬ 
ory  Hall. 

19.  Faculty  recital.  8  p.m.  Krannert 
Center.  Students  free;  public  $1. 

19.  Cinema  International.  “The  World 
of  Apu,”  (India).  8  p.m.  Aud.  50^. 

21.  The  Orchestra  L’Accademia  di  Santa 
Cecilia.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

22.  Film  Society.  “I  Am  a  Fugitive 
From  a  Chain  Gang.”  8  p.m.  Aud. 
$1  or  subscription. 

22.  Jazz  Concert.  Illini  Union  Tavern. 
9-1 1  p.m. 

22.  NAEB  Forum  Series.  “Revolt:  Con¬ 
temporary  Style.”  8  p.m.  WILL- 
FM. 

22-23.  Broadway  series.  “Marne.”  8 
p.m.  Assembly  Hall. 

22-26,  31  &  Nov.  1.  University  Theatre. 
“Galileo,”  by  Bertolt  Brecht.  8  p.m. 
Wed. -Sat.;  3  p.m.  Sun.  Krannert 
Center. 


23.  Faculty  Recital.  8  p.m.  Krannert 
Center.  Students  free;  public  $1. 

24.  Faculty  Forum.  Victor  Yannacone, 
Jr.  “Environmental  Defense.”  Noon 
(for  lunch,  $2)  or  12:30.  YMCA. 

24-25.  lUSA  movies.  “Harper.”  7  and 
9:30  p.m.  Aud.  50y^ 

^24-25.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Great  Es¬ 
cape.”  8  p.m.  112  Gregory  Hall. 
50^. 

25.  Opera.  “Fro^n  the  House  of  the 
Dead”  and  “h^avra.”  1  p.m.  WILL- 
FM. 

26.  Champaign-Urbana  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

26.  Cinema  International.  “Weekend” 
(Denmark).  8  p.m.  Aud.  50^. 

28.  Piano  Concert  Series  #2.  8  p.m. 
Krannert  Center.  Students  free; 
public  $1. 

29.  Film  Society.  “Gold  Diggers  of 
1933”  and  “The  Academy  Awards.” 
8  p.m.  Aud.  $1. 

30.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Island  of  Lost 
Souls”  and  “The  Raven.”  8  p.m. 
Aud.  $1. 

31.  Faculty  Forum  Series.  Orville  Bent¬ 
ley,  “Agriculture  as  an  Environ¬ 
mental  Determinant.”  Noon  (for 
lunch,  $2)  or  12:30.  Latzer  Hall, 
YMCA. 

31-Nov.  1.  Blackstone-Houdini  Illusion 
Show.  8  p.m.  Oct.  31;  7  and  10  p.m. 
Nov.  1.  Assembly  Hall. 

31-Nov.  1.  lUSA  movies.  “Night  of  the 
Iguana.”  7  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud.  50(^. 

NOVEMBER 

1.  Women’s  Glee  Club  &  Madrigal 
Singers.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

2.  Osipov  Balalaika  Orchestra.  8  p.m. 
Assembly  Hall. 


2.  University  of  Illinois  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

2.  Cinema  International.  “The  Collec¬ 
tor”  (Britain).  8  p.m.  Aud.  50^. 

4.  Camerata  Bariloche,  Chamber  En¬ 
semble.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

5.  “Antigone”  (in  French),  LeTretau 
de  Paris.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

5- 7.  William  Stringfellow,  author  and 

lawyer  who  has  practiced  in  Harlem, 
will  be  on  campus,  sponsored  by 
YMCA-YWCA. 

6- 8.  Cinemaguild.  “Fistful  of  Dollars” 

and  “For  a  Few  Dollars  More.” 
8  p.m.  Aud.  (6th),  112  Gregory 
Hall  (7th  &  8th).  $1. 

7.  Choral  concert:  Gordon  Binkerd, 
Walden  Quartet.  8  p.m.  Krannert 
Genter.  Students  free;  public  $1. 

7- 8.  lUSA  movies.  “Far  from  the  Mad¬ 

ding  Crow'd.”  6:30  &  9:30  p.m. 
Aud.  500. 

8.  Bob  Hope  Show.  8  p.m.  Assembly 
Hall. 

8- 9.  Children’s  theater.  “Little  Women.” 

10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Nov.  8;  2  p.m. 
Nov.  9.  Krannert  Center. 

9.  Wind  Ensemble.  4  p.m.  Krannert 
Center.  Students  free;  public  $1. 

9.  Choral  Ensemble.  8  p.m.  Krannert 
Center.  Students  free;  public  $1. 

9.  Cinema  International.  “Closely 
Watched  Trains”  (Czech).  8  p.m. 
Aud.  500. 

11.  Piano  Concert  Series  #3.  8  p.m. 
Krannert  Center.  Students  free; 
public  $1. 
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IFC  Plans  Basketball 

The  Interfratemity  Council  hopes  to 
schedule  a  Champaign-Urbana  pee-wee 
basketball  league  on  Saturday  afternoons 
starting  near  the  end  of  November.  Any 
fraternity  can  sponsor  a  team  from  the 
local  area,  and  about  40  teams  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate.  For  information, 
call  Dave  Bechtel,  333-0480. 

UGSA  Reports 

Each  Sunday  at  10:15  p.m.,  the 
UGSA  leaders  will  report  to  students 
via  a  program  on  WPGU,  the  student- 
run  FM  (107.1)  and  carrier-current  ra¬ 
dio  station.  The  undergraduate  report 
will  be  followed  by  a  GSA  report  at 
10:30  p.m. 

MOP  Means  Medicine 

MOP  stands  for  Medical  Opportuni¬ 
ties  Program,  a  new  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  black,  Latin-American, 
Indian,  and  other  minority  students  in 
the  medical  profession. 

The  program,  initiated  on  July  1, 
1969,  is  designed  to  help  students  from 
those  backgrounds  who  are  interested  in, 
and  have  success  potential  for,  one  of 
these  health  fields:  medicine,  dentistry, 
dental  hygiene,  dental  assistant,  nursing, 
pharmacy,  medical  technology,  medical 
records  administration,  occupational 
therapy,  medical  art,  physical  therapy, 
medical  dietetics,  and  veterinary  med¬ 
icine. 

The  six  medical  schools  in  Illinois,  all 
in  the  Ghicago  area,  will  be  recruiting 
minority  students  throughout  this  year. 
Representatives  will  go  to  campuses  to 
be  sure  that  minority  pre-med  students 
have  up-to-date  information  on  admis¬ 
sion  requirements,  financial  aid,  etc.  Tu¬ 
toring  will  be  offered,  as  will  participa¬ 
tion  in  special  conferences  and  tours. 

Interested  students  should  write  as 
soon  as  possible  to:  William  J.  Hilton, 
coordinator  for  special  programs.  Office 


of  Admissions  and  Records,  University 
of  Illinois  Medical  Center,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois  60680.  His  phone  number  is  663- 
7751. 

Job  Info 

Interviewers  scheduled  to  come  to 
campus  for  the  next  month  are  shown 
here.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Placement  Office,  2  Student  Services 
Building,  333-0821.  Interviews  will  be  in 
that  office  unless  otherwise  indicated  — 
and  students  should  call  or  go  there  to 
make  interview  appointments  in  advance. 
Nov.  12.  Chicago  College  of  Osteopa¬ 
thy.* 

Nov.  13.  Drake  U.  Graduate  School  of 
Business. 

Nov.  13.  U.  of  I.  College  of  Pharmacy.* 
Nov.  13.  U.  of  I.  health  fields  except 
pharmacy.  275  Illini  Union.* 

Nov.  14.  Loyola  U.  Master  of  business 
administration  program. 

Nov.  17-18.  Washington  U.  School  of 
Medicine.  267  Illini  Union.* 

Nov.  18.  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Business.  Illini 
Union  guest  room. 

Nov.  18-20.  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  129 
Illini  Union. 

Nov.  19.  Consortium  for  Graduate  Study 
in  Business  for  Negroes  (Indiana  U., 
U.  of  Rochester,  U.  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Washington  U.,  and  U.  of 
Wisconsin)  .** 

Dec.  5.  U.  of  Michigan.  Master’s  in 
business  administration. 

FEDERAL  TESTS 

Nov.  15.  U.S.  Federal  Service  Entrance 
Examination.  Application  forms  at  2 
Student  Services  Building. 

Nov.  21.  Close  of  registration  for  U.S. 
National  Security  Agency  test  on  Dec. 
6.  Application  forms  at  2  Student 
Services  Building. 

*  Information  and  appointments,  294 
Lincoln  Hall. 

**  No  advance  appointment  necessary. 


Student  Handbook  Coming 

First-semester  freshmen  should  be  re¬ 
ceiving  later  this  month  a  copy  of  the 
Student  Handbook.  Editors  of  the  new 
publication  hope  students  will  find  it 
helpful  and  easy  to  use  —  and  the  edi¬ 
tors  will  welcome  any  suggestions  or 
complaints  regarding  the  way  the  book¬ 
let  is  organized  or  written,  or  what  it 
includes  or  does  not  include. 

A  few  extra  copies  were  printed  be¬ 
yond  the  number  needed  for  freshmen. 
These  will  be  distributed  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  as  long  as  they  last,  and 
will  be  available  at  311  Student  Services 
Building,  or  by  calling  333-1309. 

Frampton  Looks  Ahead  to 
Vice  Chancellorship 

Slated  to  become  the  University’s  first 
vice  chancellor  for  campus  affairs  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  George  T.  Frampton  views  the 
post  as  “anything  involving  the  academic 
environment  of  the  University.” 

“This  far  ahead,  it’s  awkward  to  say 
what  I’m  going  to  do,”  said  the  law  pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  recent  interview.  “I  will 
probably  start  out  working  on  specific 
areas  and  problems  that  aren’t  the  di¬ 
rect  responsibility  of  the  vice  chancellor 
for  academic  affairs.” 

Admitting  his  inexperience  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Frampton  said,  “Some  peo¬ 
ple  down  here  may  consider  that  an 
asset  in  dealing  with  students.”  He  sees 
as  his  problem  anything  relating  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  environment  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  says  this  will  involve  all 
members  of  the  University  community. 

As  the  first  man  in  the  position  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Faculty  Senate  last 
June,  his  areas  of  responsibility  may  be 
quite  vague.  “I’ve  been  told  I’ll  be  set¬ 
ting  film  policy  at  the  University,  for  in¬ 
stance,”  he  said.  “Although  I  never  spe¬ 
cifically  talked  with  the  chancellor  about 
this,  it’s  logical.  There  will  be  problems 
concerning  Illini  Union  governance,  dis- 


ciplinary  policy,  and  the  very  structure 
of  the  discipline  system.” 

Both  of  the  Frampton  children  have 
studied  law.  George,  Jr.,  graduated  from 
Harv’ard  Law  School  and  is  now  a 
VISTA  volunteer  in  New  York  City. 
Mary  Lou,  now  a  second-year  law  stu¬ 
dent  at  Harvard,  was  a  staff  member  of 


the  National  Student  Association  in 
Washington. 

Professor  Frampton  served  as  editor 
of  the  student  newspaper  and  president 
of  the  student  bar  association  at  Duke 
University,  from  which  he  receiv'ed  both 
his  A.B.  and  LL.B.  degrees.  He  has  been 
a  teaching  fellow  at  Harvard  and  visit¬ 
ing  professor  on  the  law  faculties  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  New  York,  and  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versities  and  the  Salzburg  Seminar  in 
American  Studies  in  Austria. 

Joining  the  University  of  Illinois  law 
faculty  in  1954,  Frampton  was  named 
profe.ssor  in  1957.  He  has  served  on  var¬ 
ious  committees,  including  last  year’s 
Campus  Committee  on  Constructive  Ac¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  vice  chan¬ 
cellor,  Professor  Frampton  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  teach  some  courses  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law. 


Opinion  Sampler:  Talking  Class  Members 

Do  you  talk  to  other  students  who  are  in  your  classes?  Are 
you  either  more  apt  or  less  apt  to  talk  to  a  fellow  student  who 
is  of  another  race  than  you? 


*  Senior  in  history.  “Well,  given  my 
class  situation  where  there  is  only  one 
black  in  all  three  of  my  classes,  it’s  kind 
of  rough  to  say  I  talk  to  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  racial  groupings  more.  But  I  do, 
because  she  happens  to  be  a  friend  of 
mine. 

“I  talk  to  a  lot  of  people  who  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  who  act  as  if  they  think  more 
than  the  run-of-the-mill  kid  down  here. 
At  this  phase  of  the  game,  I  can  learn 
more  from  black  people  than  I  can  from 
white  people.  They’ve  grown  up  so  dif¬ 
ferently  than  any  of  us.  Their  environ¬ 
ment,  goals,  and  perspectives  are  all  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours. 

“In  terms  of  the  University,  their  per¬ 
ception  of  what  a  university  is  like  is 
different.  Black  people  are,  to  me,  more 
stimulating  to  talk  to  than  most  whites.” 

'  Freshman  in  LAS.  “I  don’t  talk  to 
anyone  who  isn’t  a  brother  or  sister.  Go 
away.” 

•  Junior  in  education.  “Being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  ‘race  other  than’  the  one  you  are 
probably  asking  most  often,  yes.  For  the 
simple  reason  that  most  of  the  kids  in 
my  classes  are  white. 

“It’s  not  as  bad  as  when  I  first  came 
down  here,  but  let’s  face  it,  there’s  still 
a  lot  more  of  you  than  of  us.  A  lot  of 
you  come  up  to  me  and  it’s  easy  for  me 
to  think,  ‘This  kid  wants  to  have  a  black 
friend  or  acquaintance.’ 

“At  first  this  turned  me  off  in  a  big 


way  but  now  I  figure,  ‘This  kid  wants  to 
have  a  friend  or  acquaintance  and 
maybe  it’s  just  secondary  that  I’m  black.’ 
I  just  wait  and  see  what  happens  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  You  can  tell  pretty 
soon  if  someone  wants  to  know  you  as  a 
black  friend  or  just  as  a  friend. 

“There  isn’t  much  status  in  blacks 
having  white  friends  any  more,  but  yes, 
I  talk  to  white  kids  in  my  classes.  What 
the  hell!” 

'^Senior  in  chemistry.  “No,  chemistry 
students  are  notorious  for  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  nothing  but  their  major.  They 
are  narrow-minded  and  have  very  few 
outside  interests.  That’s  why  Tm  getting 
out  of  the  department.  If  there  were  five 
black  students  and  five  white  students  in 
my  class,  I  would  be  more  apt  to  talk  to 
the  black  students.  They  seem  to  have 
more  soul;  they  seem  more  receptive 
than  most  whites. 

“Perhaps  it’s  just  because  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  our  society’s  problems.” 

•  Junior  in  Spanish.  “Yes.  Sometimes 
I  do  talk  with  black  students.  I  am, 
however,  more  apt  to  talk  with  students 
of  my  own  race  because  I  don’t  feel  I 
can  relate  with  black  students.  I  feel 
that  they  are  hostile  to  me  and  because 
of  this,  I  feel  hostile  toward  them. 
Much  of  this  may  just  be  the  classroom 
situation.” 

'  Junior  in  LAS.  “No.  I’m  too  busy 
studying  to  talk  with  anyone.” 


mini  Study  Abroad 

More  than  twice  as  many  Illini  are 
studying  abroad  this  year  as  last,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Amo  Hill,  assistant  director  of 
international  programs. 

Any  student  curious  about  how  he  can 
study  in  other  countries,  but  still  be  sure 
of  getting  full  U.  of  1.  credit  for  it, 
should  see  Mr.  Hill  at  330  Illini  Towers. 
He  describes  one  of  the  services  of  his 
office  as  “de-romanticizing  the  notion  of 
studying  abroad.” 

“Many  students  have  the  idea  that  if 
they  just  go  to  Germany  they’ll  spend 
six  months  sitting  in  a  Hofbrauhaus  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  professor,”  says  Hill.  “That 
just  isn’t  so.  Study  abroad  is  no  vaca¬ 
tion;  foreign  universities  can  be  much 
harder  than  Illinois.” 

He  says  that  too  many  students  are 
vague  about  what  they  want.  In  order 
to  help  the  student  find  the  right  pro¬ 
gram  for  him.  Hill’s  office  needs  to  know 
what  and  where  the  inquiring  student 
wants  to  study,  his  year  in  school,  and 
which  languages  he  speaks. 

In  addition  to  offering  information, 
advice,  help,  and  warnings  about  pitfalls 
to  the  individual  student.  Hill  also  tries 
to  encourage,  support,  and  assist  de¬ 
partments  as  they  plan  their  specific 
programs. 

Under  the  auspices  of  LAS  299,  stu¬ 
dents  have  the  opportunity  to  study  in 
Australia,  Botswana  (Africa),  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  England,  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Israel,  or  Turkey.  However,  Mr. 
Hill  warns  that  unless  a  student  is  a  lan¬ 
guage  major  or  bilingual,  he  should  not 
consider  studying  in  a  foreign  country 
that  does  not  use  English  as  the  national 
language. 

You  Can  Be  a  Cosmopolite 

Membership  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club  entitles  any  student,  faculty,  or 
community  member  to  special  social 
gatherings,  intellectual  and  cultural 
events,  meetings,  and  use  of  certain  club 
facilities.  The  only  prerequisite  for 
membership  is  dedication  to  the  spirit  of 
international  brotherhood. 

For  18  graduate  men,  the  Club’s  new 
property  at  307  E.  John  Street  provides 
a  home  for  daily  living  patterned  on  the 
motto  “Above  all  Nations  Is  Humanity.” 
Nearly  half  the  residents  are  American; 
ten  others  come  from  such  places  as 
Lebanon,  France,  India,  China,  and 
Great  Britain. 

Although  the  Club  has  been  an  active 
University  organization  for  over  60 
years,  it  has  been  without  a  facility  for 


international  living  for  more  than  10 
years.  The  150  members  of  the  Club 
will  use  house  facilities  regularly  for  so¬ 
cial  gatherings,  dinners,  international 
programs,  cultural  pre.sentations,  folk¬ 
song  and  folk  dance  sessions,  lectures 
and  discussions. 

For  further  information,  call  Jeff 
Samuels,  Club  president,  at  344-1640,  or 
visit  the  Club. 

Along  the  Quad 

By  Larry  Tolbert 

Next  time  you  cut  across  the  Quad  to 
make  that  one  o’clock  psych  lecture  or 
to  keep  a  morning  coke  date  at  the 
Union,  maybe  you’ll  stop  a  moment  to 
recall  the  origin  of  the  Quadrangle  and 
the  buildings  enclosing  it.  (My  thanks 
to  University  Archivist  M.  J.  Brichford, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the 
following  information. ) 

Two  of  the  earliest  buildings  on  the 
Quad  are  no  longer  standing.  One  was 
the  old  University  Hall,  which  stood  on 
the  spot  of  today’s  Illini  Union.  Among 
other  things,  the  hall  was  the  site  for 
compulsory  chapel  services  until  student 
protests  against  them  led  to  their  being 
abolished  in  1891. 

Retaining  its  original  name  is  the  old¬ 
est  building  now  on  the  Quad  —  the 
Natural  History  Building,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  hou.sed  the  biological  sciences. 

Altgeld  Hall  arrived  on  the  scene  four 
years  later,  in  1897.  The  Byzantine 
structure  was  completed  during  the  term 
of  Governor  John  Peter  Altgeld,  but  did 
not  receive  his  name  until  1940.  In  the 
meantime,  it  had  spent  its  first  three 
decades  as  the  library  and  begun  what 
was  to  be  slightly  short  of  three  decades 
as  the  College  of  Law,  before  it  would 
become  the  location  for  the  mathematics 
department. 

The  10  years  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  saw  the  completion  of  three  ad¬ 
ditions  on  the  Quad.  Davenport  Hall,  at 
first  called  the  Agricultural  Building, 
was  the  first.  It  was  later  named  for 
Eugene  Davenport,  dean  of  agriculture 
from  1895  to  1922. 

As  a  result  of  agitation  for  adequate 
facilities  for  women,  the  Women’s  Build¬ 
ing  (now  English  Building)  was  built 
with  women’s  dining  rooms,  a  women’s 
gym  and  pool,  and  served  as  general 
headquarters  for  all  women  on  campus. 
Primarily  the  courses  taught  there  were 
in  home  economics;  so  in  1946  it  was 
renamed  Bevier  Hall  in  honor  of  Isabel 
Bevier,  professor  and  head  of  the  home 
economics  department  in  the  early 
1900’s.  Only  as  late  as  1956  was  the 
structure  renamed  English  Building, 


Can  trust  be  placed  in  so-called  friends? 
Confidences,  miseries,  deep  and  dear. 
Out  to  give  or  in  to  sear? 

Friends  to  drink  with  laugh  and  play. 

Or  friends  to  talk  with  deep  and  cry? 
Teach  another  ’bout  yourself. 

Will  she  know  respect  or  mock. 

Then  tell  her  friends  about  your  fears? 
The  answer  hits  me  clear  and  bright. 
Tell  her  nothing,  keep  to  yourself. 

Your  death  be  tranquil,  but  premature! 


when  the  English  department  moved  in 
after  the  new  Bevier  Hall  opened  on 
Goodwin  Avenue. 

The  Auditorium  set  the  shape  of  the 
Quad  and,  .seating  1,950,  was  an  impres¬ 
sive  structure  for  its  day.  However, 
until  about  1914  the  building  was  a 
veritable  echo  chamber.  This  was  cor¬ 
rected  by  building  a  false  ceiling  on  the 
dome  —  dropping  it  from  about  two  feet 
at  the  .skylight  to  four  inches  around  the 
lower  part,  and  covering  it  with  acoustic 
materials. 

While  the  whole  country  was  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  centennial  of  Lincoln’s  birth,  the 
University  was  building  a  structure  to 
house  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
In  harmony  with  the  celebrations,  a 
series  of  inscriptions  from  Lincoln’s  writ¬ 
ings  was  placed  acro.ss  the  north  and 
.south  ends  of  the  building.  In  the  center 
of  the  impressive  entrance  hall  are  the 
familiar  words  of  the  Gettysburg  Ad¬ 
dress.  Lincoln’s  contemporaries  are  also 
remembered  —  in  the  bronze  escutcheons 
at  the  exterior  comers  of  the  building, 
and  in  a  series  of  portrait  medallions. 

Both  Noyes  Laboratory  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  buildings  were  completed 
in  1915.  The  former  was  first  called  the 
Chemistry  Building  and  later  named  for 
William  Albert  Noyes,  professor  of 


Students  may  submit  short  original  creative  works 
to  311  Student  Services  Building.  Especially 
needed  are  cartoons  or  creative  artwork.  (The 
latter  would  have  to  be  camera-ready  art,  one- 
color  or  two-color  only,  that  could  be  reduced 
to  fit  into  a  space  no  larger  than  4V2  inches  by 
4*/2  inches.) 


Hurdle 

Fear  takes  one  hand 
While  the  other 
Grasps  for  hope 


chemistry  and  distinguished  member  of 
the  faculty  and  one  of  the  country’s  emi¬ 
nent  scienti.sts. 

The  double  building  with  connecting 
corridor  now  knowm  as  the  Administra¬ 
tion  Building  was  at  first  called  that  on 
only  the  Wright  Street  side.  It  was 
known  as  the  Commerce  Building  on  the 
campus  side,  until  1926. 

Smith  Memorial  Hall  was  the  first 
University  building  constructed  from 
funds  which  were  not  state  appropriated. 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  a  lawyer  and  Univer¬ 
sity  trustee,  contributed  funds  for  the 
School  of  Music  building,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  wife,  Tina  Weeden  Smith. 

Gregory  Hall  was  completed  in  1940, 
to  replace  classroom  space  destroyed 
when  the  old  University  Hall  was  razed 
to  make  way  for  the  Illini  Union.  John 
Milton  Gregory,  for  whom  the  building 
was  named,  was  the  first  president  of  the 
University,  from  1867  to  1880. 

Last  to  appear  was  the  Illini  Union, 
completed  in  1941  “to  provide  a  distin¬ 
guished  social  center  for  campus  life,” 
.said  President  .Arthur  C.  Willard  at  the 
official  opening.  The  construction  cur¬ 
rently  proceeding,  on  the  last  open  site 
facing  the  Quad,  is  the  new  Foreign 
Languages  Building.  Completion  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  early  1970’s. 


—  Russell  Vandenbroucke 

THURSDAY  AF  FERNOON 

Worthless  words  sweeping  the  void  of  confusion. 

Searching  mindlessly. 

Pursuing  the  pathetic  tortured  souls 
Freed  in  the  emptiness  of  a  thousand  lost  loves. 

Freed  in  the  hollowness  of  the  world’s  broken  promises. 

Drifting, 

Waking  to  find  yesterday’s  failures  feigning  the  fortunes  of  tomorrow. 
The  brightness  of  truth  blinding  the  dismal  refrain 
of  a  doubt  cast  adrift, 

never  to  rattle  the  foundations  laid  by  an  eon  of  faith. 

Stars  will  continue  to  glow. 

Life  will  never  cease. 

When  the  lottery  of  endless  loves  is  done. 

There  will  always  be  one. 

—  Dalton  Trifalo 


Truth  focuses  one  eye 
While  the  other  is  blinded 
By  prejudice 

Confidence  leads  one  foot 
While  the  other 
Stumbles 

—  Carey  Erickson 


Campus  Ombudsman 
Invites  You 

The  sign  on  his  door  says  “walk  in,” 
and  that’s  just  what  ^VilliaIn  K.  Wil¬ 
liams,  first  U.  of  I.  campus  ombudsman, 
expects  students  to  do  if  they  have  any 
jtroblems  at  all. 

“Whenever  a  |)lace  gets  as  large  and 
complex  as  this  University  is,”  he  says, 
“there  are  bound  to  be  people  who 
don’t  know'  how  it  works  or  where  to 
turn  for  what  they  need,  d'he  various 
information  centers  and  boards  can  take 


Ed.  Note:  The  various  information 
agencies  on  the  campus  include  the 
following: 

Information  and  Referral  Center, 
104a  Library,  where  no  appointment  is 
needed  for  an  interview  with  a  knowl¬ 
edgeable  graduate  student,  on  hand 
from  1  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  For  routine  questions,  visit  or  call 
from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday,  from  8  to  noon  Saturday,  and 
from  5  to  10  p.m.  Sunday.  Phone 
333-6548. 

•  Campus  Information  Center,  north 
entrance  to  mini  Union,  333-4666. 
Open  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily. 

Bulletin  boards  in  academic  buildings 
have  the  official  weekly  University  Cal¬ 
endar,  plus  other  notices. 

Intellectual  and  Cultural  Affairs  an¬ 
nouncement  boards  have  information 
on  those  events.  These  boards  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  first  floor  of  six  buildings: 
David  Kinley  Hall,  south  end;  Gregory 
Hall,  east  end;  Illini  Union,  north  end; 
Lincoln  Hall,  southeast  corner;  Mum- 
ford  Hall,  south  end;  and  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  SPAS  office. 


care  of  some  of  these,  but  more  involved 
questions  need  someone  to  track  down 
an  answer.” 

Williams  reports  no  concentration  on 
problems  in  any  one  area  during  the 
first  weeks  of  the  semester.  “We’ve  had 
problems  on  admissions,  housing,  aca¬ 
demic  affairs,  practically  anything  you 
can  think  of,”  he  says.  “Some  we  refer 
to  the  right  office,  I  make  appointments 
for  others  to  see  the  right  people,  and  if 
the  problem  is  more  complicated  and 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  timing  be¬ 
tween  various  offices  or  departments,  I 
take  care  of  it  myself.” 

4Villiams  and  his  wife  (who  is  a  head 
resident  for  w'omen)  and  four  of  their 
children  live  at  Bromley  Hall. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  conned  and  I  in 
turn  won’t  con  anyone  else,”  he  says,  re- 


Williams 

ferring  to  the  philosophy  he  has  about 
his  office. 

“People  should  come  in  here  and  tell 
us  what  they  think  is  wrong  and  we  can 
work  it  out  or  try  to  correct  the  system,” 
he  says.  “We  are  an  out-of-channels 
spot;  so  |)eople  can  talk  here  without 
fear  of  going  into  a  large,  busy  office. 

“Students  aren’t  considered  trouble¬ 
makers  if  they  have  a  complaint  or  sug¬ 
gestion  here.” 

Williams  encourages  students  to  come 
in  without  making  appointments.  “I’m 
usually  here,”  he  says,  “and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  that  they  call  (333-1345) 
before  they  come  over  just  to  be  sure 
I’m  around.” 

Temporarily  the  ombudsman’s  office 
is  292  Illini  Union  —  but  he  will  move 
to  the  permanent  office  at  322  Illini 
Union  sometime  around  Christmas.  The 
phone  will  remain  the  same. 

LASers:  Are  You  Cursing? 

For  the  LAS  student  who  is  griping 
about  his  college  ...  or  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  requirement  ...  or  LAS  advising 
.  .  .  or  the  honors  courses  .  .  .  final  ex¬ 
ams  .  .  .  mid-term  grades  ...  or  what¬ 
ever,  the  LAS  Council  offers  a  way  out. 

“You  have  a  voice  in  the  workings  of 
your  college  —  through  the  LAS  Coun¬ 
cil,”  says  Dale  Cammon,  Council  mem¬ 
ber.  “We  have  student  representatives 
on  every  standing  faculty  committee  in 
the  College,”  he  says,  “involving  such 
areas  as  admissions,  courses  and  curric¬ 
ula,  policy  and  development,  etc.” 

“Come  to  one  of  our  open  forums  and 
voice  your  complaints  or  suggestions,” 
he  says.  The  forums  are  every  other 
Wednesday  evening,  beginning  October 
22,  in  269  Illini  Union. 

For  more  information,  call  Cammon 
at  344-0327,  or  Bill  Steinkamp,  presi¬ 
dent,  at  344-951 1. 

Awards,  Etcetera 

*  Women  returning  to  school  to  com¬ 
plete  interrupted  educations:  Verdell- 
Frazier-Young  Awards,  up  to  $500  a 
year.  Applications  for  spring  semester 


now  being  accepted;  deadline  December 
5,  1969.  Forms  available  at  2  Student 
Services  Building  or  Room  109,  707  S. 
Sixth  St. 

'  National  Science  Foundation  graduate 
fellowships.  Natural  sciences,  quantita¬ 
tive  .social  sciences.  Men  or  women  with 
graduate  standing  in  1970.  Deadline  for 
completed  application  to  reach  Wash¬ 
ington  office:  December  5,  1969.  See 
head  of  department  or  go  to  305  Admin¬ 
istration  Building. 

•  Fulbright-Hays  grants,  all  fields,  for 
study  or  research  abroad  in  nearly  all 
countries.  Men  or  women,  preferably 
under  35,  with  graduate  standing  in 
1970.  Deadline  for  completed  applica¬ 
tions  to  reach  campus  screening  com¬ 
mittee:  December  15,  1969.  See  Univer¬ 
sity  Honors  Program,  1205  W.  Oregon. 
“  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  oppor¬ 
tunity  fellowships.  Competition  open  to 
Negroes,  Spanish-Americans,  Mexican- 
Americans,  American  Indians,  residents 
of  Southern  Appalachian  and  Ozark 
Mountain  areas,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
Samoa,  Pacific  Trust  Territory  and 
Virgin  Islands.  Deadline  for  completed 
applications  to  be  filed  is  November  30, 
1969.  See  University  Honors  Program 
office,  1205  W.  Oregon. 

*  Information  about  awards  for  other 
programs  for  specific  fields  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Liniversity  Honors  Pro¬ 
gram  office,  1205  4V.  Oregon.  These  in¬ 
clude  a  training  program  (joint  M.D./ 
Ph.D.)  for  students  who  want  to  pursue 
academic  careers  in  the  medical  sci¬ 
ences;  “trial  year”  fellowships  for  or¬ 
dained  ministries  of  Protestant  churches; 
and  special  law  .scholarships.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadlines  range  from  November  20 
to  December  3 1 . 

Our  Big  Rumor  Factory 

By  Don  Ruhter 

[To  answer  rumors  with  the  truth  before 
they  get  out  of  hand  and  cause  alarm,  a 
“rumor  center”  is  in  the  planning  stage. 
Watch  for  the  phone  number.  The  center  will 
be  a  place  to  call  when  you  hear  something 
that  sounds  like  a  rumor  beginning.  In  the 
meantime,  feel  free  to  call  the  office  of  Hugh 
Satterlee,  acting  dean  of  students,  333-1300. 
— ed.l 

The  University  is  a  large,  complex 
organism  with  many  of  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  inherent  in  any  diversified  lousiness 
or  political  network.  In  an  era  when 
activity  on  campuses  throughout  the 
nation  and  world  has  graduated  from 
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dances  and  panty  raids  to  political  dis¬ 
sent  and  social  protest,  the  need  for  ac¬ 
curate  information  becomes  paramount. 

Since  the  goldfish-eating  days,  reac¬ 
tions  to  campus  ventures  have  increased 
a  hundredfold.  “The  nation’s  campuses 
have  become  the  battlefields  of  society,” 
says  Gene  Graham,  journalism  professor 
and  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter.  In 
our  inflammable  age,  this  is  especially 
dangerous,  because  almost  every  move  of 
administrators,  teachers,  students,  or 
near-campus  citizens  is  apt  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  being  politically  significant. 

In  such  a  climate,  communications  — 
fast,  reliable,  and  trustworthy  communi¬ 
cations  —  are  vital.  The  alternative  is  a 
rumor  mill  where  hearsay  passes  as  fact 
and  gossip  may  spark  unreasoned  protest. 

Sidney  Kronus,  sociology  professor, 
says,  “Many  decisions  on  campus  are 
made  at  closed  meetings  or  at  open 
meetings  with  poor  attendance.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  basis  for  rumor. 

“In  our  own  way,  every  one  of  us  is 
part  of  the  rumor  mill  at  this  Univer¬ 
sity,”  he  continues.  “Whether  it’s  in 
meetings,  over  lunch  tables,  or  in  the 
office,  selective  perception  helps  create 
the  climate  for  rumors.  Because  of  the 
University’s  size,  information  can’t  be 
rapid  and  total.  The  result :  rumor.” 

Kronus  traces  much  of  the  difficulty  to 
the  system  of  clo.sed  meetings.  “Why  do 
departments  have  heads  and  not  chair¬ 
men?”  he  asks.  “Why  can’t  we  have 
more  big  meetings  for  making  decisions? 
As  soon  as  a  meeting  is  closed,  .some  peo¬ 
ple  start  to  suspect  that  someone  isn’t 
acting  in  an  honest  way.” 

If  closed  meetings  were  indeed  sealed, 
Kronus  says,  rumors  might  not  abound 
so  freely.  “But  no  one  has  perfect  con¬ 
trol.  Not  even  head  professors  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  win  or  lose  big  in  a  closed 
meeting.” 

Kronus  points  out  that  the  disillu¬ 
sioned,  discontented,  or  winning  person 
will  disclose  his  version  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  THE  MEETING.  And  when 
the  communications  flow  is  controlled, 
the  natural  history  of  a  thing  is  sorely 
perverted  and  misconstrued  as  it  pas.ses 
from  mouth  to  mouth  or  from  irrespon¬ 
sible  media  to  the  public.  As  a  result, 
no  one  gets  a  clear  picture  and  everyone 
believes  what  he  wants  to. 

The  silent  majority  may  hardly  notice 
the  effects  of  rumors,  but  the  radicals  on 
any  campus,  with  a  cry  of  “conspiracy!” 
which  no  one  can  prove  or  disprove,  can 
read  into  a  proposed  hearing  or  date 
change  a  hundred  insidious  administra¬ 
tive  moves.  This  problem  is  compounded 
if  the  meeting  is  “clo.sed.” 


In  Kronus’s  opinion,  a  po.ssible  answer 
is  a  much  larger  information  and  com¬ 
munication  section,  well-organized  de¬ 
partments  that  don’t  have  to  fight  each 
other,  and  tightly  knit  groups  with  open 
communication  lines  between  them. 
“It’s  just  hard  for  rumors  to  start  or  last 
long  if  a  lot  of  people  have  all  the 
information.” 

Flu  Shots  Available 

Students  may  obtain  free  flu  shots  at 
the  University  Health  Service  (use  west 
entrance),  Monday  through  Friday  from 
8:30  to  11:30  a.m.  and  1:30  to  4:30 
p.m.  The  vaccine  is  the  new  bi-valent 
type  recommended  for  this  fall’s  flu 
season. 

SEAL  and  YOU 

By  Charles  Gray 

Last  May  some  students  joined  to 
form  the  Students  for  Equal  Access  to 
Learning,  student  counterpart  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty-staff  Human  Resources  Investment 
Fund.  SEAL  resulted  from  student  con¬ 
cern  with  the  sharp  cutbacks  in  federal 
aid  to  needy  students  and  the  financial 
needs  of  the  SEOP  on  this  campus. 

The  cutbacks  also  galvanized  action 
from  student  government  here.  The  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate  organized  an  emergency 
mission  to  Washington  to  meet,  along 
with  other  Big  Ten  representatives,  with 
Congressmen  to  seek  restoration  of  loan 
and  grant  funds. 

This  fall,  SEAL,  with  the  support  of 
all  student  governing  organizations  and 
the  cooperation  of  University  admin¬ 
istration,  solicited  five-dollar  contribu¬ 
tions  from  individual  students  during 
registration,  to  aid  the  Human  Resources 
Investment  Fund.  The  program  was 
moderately  successful  in  that  nearly  six 
thousand  dollars  was  raised,  but  the  need 
for  additional  financial  assistance  funds 
remains  critical. 

In  response  to  this  need,  SEAL,  now 
an  official  University  group,  is  investi¬ 
gating  other  sources  of  available  capital 
while  striving  to  inform  the  student  body 
and  concerned  public  of  the  problem. 
On  the  state  level,  SEAL  members  are 
arranging  to  meet  with  some  influential 
legislators  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  additional  state  appropriations  and 
the  effects  of  a  student  referendum 
prompting  legislative  action. 

Organizer  Jim  Young  and  advisor 
David  Eisenman  are  confident  that  these 
plans  can  be  successful,  but  they  require 
time  and  energy.  What  can  you  as  a 
concerned  student  do?  First,  you  can 
support  SEAL:  become  aware  of  the 


problem.  Only  through  continued  stu¬ 
dent  support  can  SEAL  function  effi¬ 
ciently. 

If  you’d  like  more  information  about 
SEAL  —  or  if  you  are  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  the  program  —  leave  your  name 
and  phone  number  at  the  YMCA. 
344-1351. 

Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  special  cultural 
announcement  boards,  the  Daily  Illini  or 
the  weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Events”  calendar  (sent  to  residence  halls, 
academic  departments,  and  religious 
foundations)  for  details  as  to  time  and 
place,  topic  or  program,  and  for  any 
changes. 

NOVEMBER 

1-15.  “Probability  and  Chance”  display. 
Math  Library,  216  Altgeld  Hall. 
*1-16.  Original  graphics  on  display. 
Krannert  Art  Museum. 

12.  Illini  Union  Jazz  Concert.  9-11  p.m. 
Illini  Union  Tavern. 

*12.  “A  New  Wind”  documentary  on 
Baha’i.  8  p.m.  Lincoln  Hall  Theatre. 

12- 13.  Broadway  Series.  “Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstem  Are  Dead.”  8  p.m. 
Assembly  Hall. 

*13.  Audubon  Wildlife  Films.  7:30  p.m. 
Aud. 

13- 15.  C-U  Community  Theatre.  “The 

Mouse  Trap,”  by  Agatha  Christie. 
8  p.m.  McKinley  Foundation. 

*13.  Intermediate  Folk  Dance  Group. 
8  p.m.  314A  Illini  Union. 

13.  The  African  Dance  Company  of 
Ghana.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

13- 15.  University  Theatre  Workshop 

Series.  “Crime  on  Goat  Island.”  8 
p.m.  Friday;  7  and  9:30  p.m.  Sat. 
Krannert  Center. 

*13.  Linguistics  Seminar.  4  p.m.  241 
Commerce  West. 

14.  Star  Course.  The  Gregg  Smith  Sing¬ 
ers.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

*14.  Faculty  Forum.  Robert  Metcalf. 
“Environmental  Quality:  The  Role 
of  the  University.”  Noon  (for  lunch, 
$2)  or  12:20  p.m.  YMCA. 

15.  Star  Course  Extra.  Jose  Feliciano. 
8  p.m.  Assembly  Hall. 

14- 15.  Opus  Blue  ...  Is  Pink.  Claude 
Kipnis  and  Company.  8  p.m.  Kran¬ 
nert  Center. 

14-15.  lUSA  Movie.  “The  War  Wagon.” 
7  and  9:30  p.m.  Aud. 

16.  Cinema  International.  “La  Guerre 
Est  Fini”  (France).  8  p.m.  Aud. 

*16.  The  Walden  String  Quartet.  8  p.m. 
Festival  Theatre. 


*17.  Scottish  Country  Dance  Instruction. 
8  p.m.  314  mini  Union. 

17-Dec.  15.  Kaleidoscojte  Arts  Festival, 
mini  Union. 

18.  Fiesta  Mexicana.  8  p.m.  Assembly 
Hall. 

*18.  Faculty  Voice  Recital.  Mary  Bur¬ 
dette,  soprano.  8  p.m.  Krannert 
Center. 

18.  German  Dept.  Prof.  VagnSteen. 
Poetic  possibilities  in  children’s 
books. 

*18.  International  Folk  Dance.  8  p.m. 
207  Freer  Gym. 

*19.  New  Music  Series  #2.  8  p.m. 

Smith  Music  Hall. 

19.  Film  Society.  8  p.m.  And. 

19.  Jazz  Concert.  Illini  Union  Tavern. 
9-1 1  p.m. 

20.  Russian  Club  Film.  “Fathers  and 
Sons.”  8  p.m.  Aud. 

21.  Lillian  Gish  and  the  Movies.  8  p.m. 
Assembly  Hall. 

*21.  Faculty  Forum.  William  L.  Ruther¬ 
ford.  “Conservation  in  Illinois.” 
Noon  (for  lunch,  $2)  or  12:20 
YMCA. 

21-22.  Cinemaguild.  “Stranger  in  Town.” 

8  p.m.  112  Gregory  Hall. 

21-22.  lUSA  Movie.  “Guide  for  the 
Married  Man.”  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
Aud. 

21-23.  U.  of  I.  Opera.  “The  Elixir  of 
Love.”  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

22.  V’ictor  Borge.  8  p.m.  Assembly 
Hall. 

23.  Cinema  International.  “La  Strada” 
(Italy).  8  p.m.  Aud. 

*23.  The  Hamma  Players  from  Witten¬ 
berg  University.  Contemporary 
Dramas.  9:15  and  11  a.m.  Lutheran 
Student  Foundation. 

*23-Dec.  14.  Annual  art  faculty  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Krannert  Art  Museum. 


*25.  Illinois  Woodwind  Quintet.  8  p.m. 
Krannert  Center. 

DECEMBER 

*2.  Music  for  Solo  Brass  and  Quintet. 

8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

*2.  International  Folk  Dance.  8  p.m. 
207  Freer  Gym. 

*3.  Music  for  the  Harp.  Joyce  Rosen- 
field.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

4-6.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Good,  The  Bad, 
and  the  Ugly.”  8  p.m.  Aud.  the 
4th,  112  Gregory  Hall  the  5th  and 
6th. 

*4.  An  Evening  of  Piano  Duets  and 
Duos.  Gail  Berenson  and  James 
Lyke.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

4- 6.  University  Theatre  Workshop  Series. 

“Exit  the  King,  ’-’V  Ionesco.  8  p.m. 
Krannert  Center. 

5.  Copacabana  Nightclub.  Illini  Rooms 
ABC. 

5.  Film-Discussion  Series.  “Woman  of 
the  Dunes”  8  p.m.  McKinley  Foun¬ 
dation. 

5- 6.  ISUA  Movie.  “Grand  Prix.”  6:30 

and  9:30  p.m.  Aud. 

5.  Dance  Recital,  A1  Huang  and  Suz¬ 
anne  Pierce.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

6.  Star  Course.  Carlos  Montoya,  Fla¬ 
menco  Guitarist.  8  p.m.  Krannert 
Center. 

*7.  Percussion  Ensemble.  4  p.m.  Kran¬ 
nert  Center. 

7.  Dance  Recital,  A1  Huang  and  Suz¬ 
anne  Pierce.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

*7.  University  Concert  Choir.  8  p.m. 
Krannert  Center. 

7.  Cinema  International.  “Loves  of  a 
Blonde”  (Czechoslovakia).  8  p.m. 
Auditorium. 

*8.  Scotti.sh  Folk  Dance  Instruction. 
8  p.m.  314  Illini  Union. 


9.  Star  Course.  Regis  Pasquier,  Spanish 
Violinist.  8  p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

10-14.  University  Theatre.  “Oliver!”  8 
p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

10-11.  Broadway  Series.  “Cabaret.”  8 
p.m.  Assembly  Hall. 

*10.  Illini  Union  International  Fair 
Forum. 

11.  Jazz  Concert.  Illini  Union  Tavern. 
9-1 1  p.m. 

12-13.  International  Fair.  Illini  Union. 

12-13.  lUSA  Movie.  “Arabesque.”  7  and 
9 : 30  p.m.  Aud. 

12-13.  Cinemaguild.  “Dr.  Terror’s  House 
of  Horrors”  and  “The  Skull.”  8  p.m. 
1 12  Gregory  Hall. 

13.  Harlem  Globetrotters.  8  p.m.  As¬ 
sembly  Hall. 

*14.  Christmas  Carol  Concert.  4  p.m. 
Krannert  Center. 

*14.  U.  of  1.  Symphony  Orchestra.  8 
p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

14.  Cinema  International.  “Forbidden 
Games.”  (France)  8  p.m.  Aud. 

*16-17.  An  Evening  of  Opera.  8  p.m. 
Krannert  Center. 

*17.  New  Music  Series  #3.  8  p.m.  Kran¬ 
nert  Center. 

18.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Creature  from 
the  Black  Lagoon,”  “Revenge  of  the 
Creature,”  and  “The  Creature  Walks 
Among  Us.”  8  p.m.  112  Gregory 
Hall. 

19-20.  Cinemaguild.  “Cat  Ballou.”  8 
p.m.  112  Gregory  Hall. 


*  Means  free  to  students. 
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Dean’s  List  Change 

Effective  February  1970,  the  number 
of  academic  hours  a  student  must  have 
successfully  completed  to  be  eligible 
for  Dean’s  List  recognition  has  been 
raised  from  12  to  14.  This  excludes  P.E. 
courses  numbered  100  to  149  and  credits 
earned  through  proficiency  exams  or  ad¬ 
vanced  placement  tests. 

Course  work  taken  as  pass-fail  will 
count  toward  the  14  hours  if  a  “pass” 
grade  is  received.  A  course  with  an 
excused  or  deferred  grade  will  count 
upon  successful  completion  of  the 
course. 

Stretching  $$$$$? 

Kay  Lemons,  2  Student  Services 
Building,  333-3137,  has  developed  a 
special  financial  information  series  for 
married  students.  Asked  by  a  number 
of  unmarried  men  living  in  apartments 
whether  she  would  run  such  a  series 
for  them,  Mrs.  Lemons  said  she  would 
be  glad  to  talk  informally  with  any 
students  on  such  financial  matters  as 
food  buying,  housing,  utilities,  and  other 
living  costs  and  plans. 

Students  may  also  obtain  help  in 
planning  budgets  from  Jean  Hill,  Mary 
Harrison,  or  other  members  of  the  Office 
of  Student  Personnel  staff,  130  Student 
Services  Building. 

About  Scholarships 

Ed  Sanford,  associate  director  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Financial  Aids,  warns  students  who 
are  already  receiving  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Commission  awards  or 
scholarships  that  the  ISSC  will  mail 
renewal  applications  for  1970-71  on 
December  15,  1969.  Any  scholarship 
holder  who  has  not  received  his  applica¬ 
tion  by  Christmas  should  write  directly 
to  the  ISSC  at  Deerfield,  Ill. 

December  15  is  also  the  date  on  which 
applications  become  available  for  new 
upperclass  grant  applicants.  Go  to  Room 
109  at  707  S.  Sixth  St. 


To  Enhance  the  Quality 
of  Campus  Life 

Regent  Gregory  Housing  is  alive,  well, 
and  coeducational  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Residence  Hall.  Members  are 
looking  for  other  students  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  the  program. 

This  is  an  informal  group  of  students 
who  attend  concerts,  plays,  movies,  and 
lectures  —  and  later  discuss  the  event. 
In  addition,  they  invite  faculty  members 
and  grad  students  to  dinner  and  relaxed 
conversation.  Dinner  guests  span  the 
spectrum  of  learning  from  politics  to 
technology,  and  through  the  sciences 
and  the  arts. 

The  idea  for  such  an  arrangement 
originated  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  one 
of  the  men’s  halls.  The  three  dozen 
members  of  the  present  group  feel  that 
discussions  become  more  animated  and 
rewarding  as  the  students  get  to  know 
each  other  better.  “You’re  very  hesitant 
to  speak  out  at  first,”  one  student  said, 
“but  after  a  while  you  begin  to  .share 
your  mind  with  other  students.” 

Diane  Pilibosian,  junior  in  history, 
enjoys  the  program  and  wants  to  see 
it  expand.  In  the  informal  atmosphere, 
she  says,  “Everything  is  more  uninhibi¬ 
ted  and  not  as  stilted.  What  it  boils 
down  to  is  that  learning  becomes  a 
recreation  process  as  well.” 

Although  the  activities  are  open  to 
all  who  are  interested,  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  room  on  the  same  floor  in  either 
Carr  or  Saunders  halls.  “We  have 
avoided  all  attempts  at  tighter  organi¬ 
zation  or  regimented  programs,”  say 
those  in  the  group,  “because  each  of  us 
feels  the  need  to  preserve  and  assert 
his  individuality.” 

For  those  interested  in  finding  out 
more  about  Regent  Gregory  Housing 
for  the  spring  semester,  contact  either 
of  the  following:  Linda  Olson,  315 
Saunders,  332-3657;  Diane  Pilibosian, 
311  Saunders,  332-3653;  or  Les  Vuyl- 
steke,  120  Carr,  332-3872. 


Beware  of  Fast  Talkers! 

William  K.  Williams,  campus  om¬ 
budsman,  warns  that  representatives  of 
an  “educational  book  club”  have  been 
harassing  and  high-pressuring  students 
in  residence  halls  and  private  dorms. 

These  agents  have  no  University 
approval  for  soliciting  on  campus.  Using 
what  Williams  refers  to  as  a  “fast  talk 
and  shuffle,”  they  are  trying  to  sell 
magazine  subscriptions  and  then  later 
come  back  to  harass  students  who 
haven’t  even  signed  contracts. 

Students  should  report  any  such  inci¬ 
dent  to  head  residents,  floor  counselors, 
or  to  Bob  Brown,  associate  dean  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Programs  and  Services,  333-0480. 

Average  Class  Size: 

Two  Dozen 

The  picture  of  large,  impersonal 
classes  with  a  cast  of  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  one  TV  set  is  nothing  more 
than  a  myth  on  this  campus.  According 
to  figures  released  by  the  Office  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Studies,  the  average  number 
of  students  per  section  this  semester 
is  24. 

Out  of  a  total  of  8,539  sections  at  all 
levels  of  study  in  all  colleges,  only  196 
sections  have  enrollments  of  more  than 
99  students.  In  contrast,  3,143  sections 
have  fewer  than  15  students. 

Even  in  the  100-level  courses,  where 
classes  tend  to  be  larger,  average  regis¬ 
tration  per  section  is  27  students.  Out 
of  4,262  sections,  only  272  have  40  or 
more  students. 

Snoot  Boot  Time 

Bu.sey  Hall  women  are  knitting  snoot 
boots  again.  Sale  of  these  nationally 
publicized  nose  warmers  will  be  Decem¬ 
ber  13  and  14  at  Busey.  Choice  of  colors, 
50  cents.  Proceeds  go,  as  they  have 
since  the  project  began  in  1961,  to  the 
National  Leukemia  Foundation. 


Attention  Commuters  & 
Apartment  Dwellers 

Students  in  the  Tov\-n  and  Area  Orga¬ 
nization  want  to  create  a  commuter  cen¬ 
ter  on  campus.  They  point  to  the  need 
for  such  physical  facilities  as  lockers, 
showers,  and  nap  and  study  rooms. 

They  also  feel  that  not  only  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  commuter  students  but 
also  the  several  thousand  students  who 
live  in  apartments  and  unapproved 


houses  suffer  because  of  such  things 
as  inability  to  buy  group  blocks  of  tick¬ 
ets,  parking  problems  on  campus,  and 
lack  of  identification  as  a  group. 

The  club  has  formed  a  committee  to 
work  with  the  Office  of  Student  Pro¬ 
grams  and  Serv'ices,  and  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  the  committee  should 
contact  Connie  Kozikow.ski,  352-6117, 
or  Sandra  Cook,  344-6454.  The  group 
plans  to  invite  commuters  and  off-cam¬ 
pus  students  to  attend  a  mass  meeting 
soon. 


Housing  statistics  on  the  number  of  foil  semester  undergraduates  living 
housing  not  “approved”  by  the  Housing  Division  show; 

1963-64 


Total  single  undergraduate  men  11,700 

Number  in  unapproved  houses  1,241 

Per  cent  in  unapproved  houses  10.6% 

Total  single  undergraduate  women  5,902 

Number  in  unapproved  houses  72 

Per  cent  in  unapproved  houses  1.22% 

Total  undergraduate  students  17,602 

Number  in  unapproved  houses  1,313 

Per  cent  in  unapproved  houses  7.45% 


in  apartments  and  other 

1968-69* 

13,046 

1,924 

14.75% 

8,069 

588 

7.29% 

21,115 

2,512 

11.9% 


*  Figures  for  1969-70  not  available  at  press  time. 


800  Students  Are 
Walking  Blood  Banks 

Sylvia  Slivon,  junior  in  English  edu¬ 
cation,  and  John  Miller,  sophomore  in 
LAS,  hope  to  turn  the  campus  into  a 
walking  blood  bank  for  needy  people. 
The  first  stage  of  the  drive  (October  13- 
17)  netted  800  students  willing  to  do¬ 
nate  a  pint  of  blood  each. 

“Translated  into  dollars,  these  stu¬ 
dents  have  given  $2800  in  blood,”  said 
Miss  Slivon.  Blood  is  kept  “on  the 
hoof”  because  whole  blood  can  be  kept 
for  only  three  weeks. 

“Normally  anyone  who  needs  blood 
must  either  replace  the  amount  used 
or  pay  $35  a  pint,”  said  Miss  Slivon. 
“Under  the  new  plan,  anyone  who  has 
a  gross  income  under  $7500  a  year  (with 
exceptions  in  special  cases)  is  eligible 
for  blood  from  the  walking  bank.” 

Sponsoring  organizations  —  Pan  Hel¬ 
lenic  Council,  WfSA,  MfA,  fFC,  Angel 
Flight,  and  Alpha  Phi  Omega  —  plan 
future  campus  blood  typing  drives  but 
anyone  who  wishes  can  contact  Mrs. 
Geneva  Rewerts  at  Burnham  Hospital 
about  having  his  blood  typed. 

“f  was  pleased  with  the  initial  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  program,”  said  Miss  Sli¬ 
von,  “but  f  hope  we  can  go  a  lot  further 
than  this.  The  donation  made  is  a  literal 
and  financial  life  saver  to  hundreds  of 
needy  people.” 


Less  Painful  Dentistry 

Dental  provisions  of  the  current  stu¬ 
dent  health  insurance  policy  are: 

What?  Coverage  is  for  fillings  or  ex¬ 
tractions  only;  routine  exams,  cleaning, 
and  xrays  are  not  covered. 

•  How  much?  Determined  on  a  per- 
visit  basis.  The  plan  pays  50%  of  the 
actual  covered  charges  per  visit,  but  no 
more  than  $10.  (ff  a  visit  for  a  filling 
costs  $10,  the  plan  pays  $5;  if  the  visit 
costs  $20,  the  plan  pays  $10;  if  the 
visit  costs  over  $20,  the  plan  still  pays 
only  $10.) 

•  When?  For  no  more  than  five  visits 
per  semester. 

•  Who?  To  each  student,  no  more  than 
$50  for  covered  dental  expenses  during 
a  semester. 

•  How?  Student  presents  itemized  state¬ 
ment,  signed  by  the  dentist,  to  the  In¬ 
surance  Office,  801  S.  Wright.  If  the 
student  pays  the  bill,  he  should  be  sure 
the  dentist  marks  it  “PAID”;  otherwise, 
payment  of  the  allowable  amount  will 
go  to  the  dentist. 

•  Where?  If  hospital  confinement  is  in¬ 
volved,  hospital  fees  are  paid  under 
general  provisions  of  the  policy,  but  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  oral  surgery  itself  will 
generally  be  limited  to  the  $10. 


Moratorium  in  Washington 

By  Don  Ruhter 

“Do  your  ov\'n  thing”  has  long  been 
shunned  as  a  trite  and  hackneyed  ex¬ 
pression  by  members  of  the  New  Left 
and  by  liberals  in  general. 

Yet  this  was  the  only  phrase  Ted 
John.son,  press  liaison  (P.R.  man)  for  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  Against 
the  War  in  Vietnam  (MOBE)  could 
come  up  with  when  asked  if  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  trying  to  counteract 
splinter  activity  by  other  groups. 

“We’re  trying  to  discourage  activity 
such  as  the  march  on  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  Embassy,”  he  said,  “but  in  the 
final  analysis,  everyone  must  do  his 
own  thing.” 

What  too  few  people  realize  is  that 
MOBE  was  the  farthest  reaching  coali¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  protest  move¬ 
ment.  Organizations  and  individuals 
with  political  philosophies  ranging  from 
passive  resistance  to  violent  overthrow  of 
the  government  more  or  less  combined 
resources  for  several  days  of  protest 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

While  a  coalition  of  this  sort  has  its 
advantages  in  terms  of  manpower  con¬ 
centration  on  a  project  and  mass  turn¬ 
out,  there  is  also  one  big  difficulty. 
Militant  organizations  in  or  outside  of 
the  coalition  can  tarnish  the  result 
through  independent  action. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  —  pardon  the  expression  — 
“do  their  own  thing.” 

For  some  it  was  spending  hectic  weeks 
and  months  planning,  writing,  working, 
and  organizing  for  three  days  of  mass 
peaceful  prote.st .  .  .  and  then  praying 
the  night  before  that  it  wouldn’t  rain. 

For  others  it  was  a  trip  across  the 
Potomac,  or  the  nation,  to  walk  for  two 
and  a  half  lonesome  hours  across  a 
bridge,  through  the  streets  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  dowTi  to  the  Capitol  Building 
to  drop  a  cardboard  sign  in  a  rough- 
hewn  coffin. 

Others  laid  aside  their  desire  to  march 
in  order  to  guide  and  control  their  fel¬ 
low  protesters. 

But  there  were  a  few  others  for  whom 
peaceful  dissent  was  the  farthest  thing 
from  their  minds. 

They  gathered  at  Du  Pont  Circle 
to  storm  the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy. 
When  denied,  they  vented  their  wrath 
against  their  society  by  vandalizing  more 
than  60  stores  in  the  area.  Thousands 
of  onlookers  watched,  and  some  prob¬ 
ably  helped,  as  members  of  the  Youth 
International  Party  (Yippies),  Youth 
Against  the  War  and  Fascism,  Weather¬ 
men,  Crazies  and  militant  factions  of 


Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
( SDS )  broke  windows,  robbed  stores, 
and  busted  police  cars. 

MOBE  was  on  that  scene  too.  Le¬ 
gal  counselors,  observers  and  parade 
marshalls  attempted  to  help  bystanders 
leave  the  area  or  escape  the  clouds  of 
tear  gas  before  the  incident  mushroomed 
into  something  even  bigger.  But  two 
dozen  were  arrested,  property  was  dam¬ 
aged  and  destroyed,  and  whether  MOBE 
liked  it  or  not,  they  were  implicated. 
Their  weekend  of  peaceful  protest  had 
been  marred. 

Some  of  the  same  leaders  were  on 
Constitution  Avenue  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  same  organizations  marched 
in  protest  against  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  Behind  them  were  thousands  of 
demonstrators.  When  the  flags  were  tom 
and  rocks  thrown,  the  bottles  heaved  and 
smoke  bombs  ignited,  these  thousands 
watched.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
curious,  and  probably  anxious  for  a 
little  excitement  .  .  .  something  to  tell 
the  kids  back  home  about.  A  little 
excitement  so  they  could  say,  “I  was 
there.” 

MOBE  was  there  too,  legal  advisers, 
observers  and  marshalls.  They  advised 
onlookers  to  clear  out  of  possible  police 
approaches  and  quietly  suggested  to 
others  that  they  might  be  smart  to  leave. 

After  the  first  tear  gas  grenades  had 
exploded  and  the  initial  clouds  of  pep¬ 
per  gas  laid  down,  the  line  of  battle 


•  Junior  in  graphic  design.  “No,  I’ve 
never  used  the  stuff.  In  the  first  place 
I  don’t  smoke,  period.  Second,  no  one 
has  ever  approached  me.  I  don’t  feel 
any  necessity  to  take  the  risk. 

“I’m  not  sure  one  way  or  the  other 
whether  it  could  hurt  me  in  the  long 
mn,  but  I’m  not  about  to  try  it  to  find 
out. 

“Obviously  I  don’t  have  first-hand 
knowledge,  but  somewhere  along  the 
line,  through  conversations  and  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles,  I  just  don’t  feel 
like  trying  it.  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  help 
me  and  I  don’t  experience  any  need  for 
drugs  or  marijuana.” 


between  police  and  demonstrators  was 
marked  by  MOBE  marshalls  with  arms 
locked  in  a  futile  attempt  to  quiet  a 
situation  which  some  wanted  to  develop 
further. 

More  provocation  and  more  reaction, 
the  crack  of  launched  gas  grenades, 
cries  of  “pig,”  “walk,  don’t  run,”  and  a 
retreat  into  downtown  Washington  where 
windows  were  indiscriminately  broken 
and  plate  glass  crashed  onto  the  side¬ 
walks.  The  program  of  peaceful  dis¬ 
sent  had  its  black  eye. 

A  black  eye  doesn’t  hurt  much  .  .  . 
once  you  get  it.  But  it  stands  out.  Ev¬ 
eryone  can  see  that  you  have  it.  For 
many  Americans,  these  two  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  may  be  all  they  ever  remember 
or  care  to  remember  about  the  giant 
anti-war  rally.  But  for  others,  those  of 
us  who  were  there,  it  will  be  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  beautiful  things  happened. 

It  will  be  the  single  broken  line  of 
marchers  in  a  40-hour  funeral  procession 
with  their  faces  half  illuminated  by  a 
candle  shielded  from  the  wind  and  rain. 
It  will  be  the  biggest  demonstration  the 
country  has  ever  seen.  It  will  be  a  per- 
.sonal  choked  feeling  in  the  throat  or 
a  fight,  not  always  successful,  to  hold 
back  the  tears  of  sorrow  over  the  dead 
mixed  with  those  of  joy  over  the  turnout. 

And  for  everyone,  it  will  always  be 
the  knowledge  that,  whether  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wants  to  admit  it  or  not,  about 
300,000  people  took  the  trouble  to  tell 
him  they  wanted  out  now. 


*  Sophomore  in  fine  arts.  “I’ve  tried 
it  a  couple  of  times  and  it  didn’t  do 
much  for  me.  Other  people  tell  me  you 
have  to  get  used  to  pot  before  it  starts 
to  stone  you.  Now  that  seems  odd  to 
me  —  that  you  have  to  know  what  to 
look  for  when  you’re  getting  stoned. 

“This  group  thing  —  sitting  around 
in  a  circle  and  passing  a  joint  or  pipe 
around,  watching  each  other  trip  out. 
It’s  like  when  you’re  first  getting  drunk. 
Everybody  seems  drunk  but  maybe 
they’re  just  pretending  so  they  don’t 
feel  left  out  or  something.  So  far  I  don’t 
think  there’s  that  much  to  it. 

“I  learn  about  marijuana  through 


my  friends  and  what  I  read.  If  I  ever 
got  busted  for  using  the  stuff,  I  don’t 
know  what  I’d  do.  Personally  I  don’t 
think  there’s  that  much  wrong  with  it, 
although  I  don’t  use  it  much  at  all. 

“But  if  I  did  get  busted.  .  .  .  Well, 
if  our  society  has  to  lock  people  up 
because  they’re  doing  something  the  gov¬ 
ernment  doesn’t  know  that  much  about, 
then  maybe  I  don’t  belong  outside.  It 
just  seems  screwy  that  the  feds  are  so 
tight  about  marijuana.  Why?” 

•  Junior  in  LAS.  “What  are  you?  Some 
kind  of  narc? 

•  Junior  in  mechanical  engineering. 
“No,  but  I  used  to.  I  stopped  because 
of  the  danger  of  getting  canned. 

“I  think  it’s  less  damaging  for  you  than 
alcohol.  In  my  opinion  the  only  thing 
that  can  happen  to  you  with  marijuana 
is  that  you  might  get  lung  cancer  after 
40  or  50  years.  I  don’t  think  it  leads  to 
more  dangerous  drugs. 

“I’ve  read  the  marijuana  papers  and 
used  to  smoke  marijuana  a  lot.  I  think 
it  should  be  legalized.  Why  should  the 
syndicate  rake  in  the  money  when  the 
government  could  tax  it  if  it  were 
legal?” 

•  Senior  in  journalism.  “Yes,  I’ve  tried 
it  a  couple  of  times.  I  really  don’t  know 
if  it  might  have  long-range  side  effects 
that  might  injure  me.  Some  of  my 
friends  tell  me  your  brain  gets  a  little 
fuzzy  and  your  memory  isn’t  quite  as 
sharp  after  you’ve  been  using  it  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  don’t  plan  on  going 
that  far. 

“Most  of  what  I  know  about  mari¬ 
juana  comes  from  friends,  the  stuff  I 
read  in  underground  papers,  and  reports 
from  doctors  printed  in  papers  and 
magazines.  The  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  controversy  about  the  subject 
worries  me  a  little,  but  no  one  has  gotten 
around  to  doing  a  long-range  controlled 
experiment  on  marijuana  so  everybody 
seems  to  be  kind  of  blowing  in  the 
wind.” 

•  Junior.  “I  use  anything  I  can  get  my 
hands  on  and  I  really  don’t  care  whether 
the  stuff  is  good  or  bad  for  me  at  all. 
The  way  things  seem  to  be  going,  I 
doubt  if  anyone  will  have  to  worry  about 
long-range  side  effects.  I  know  I  don’t 
very  often. 

“When  you  get  to  a  point  where 
nothing  really  matters,  what  difference 
does  it  make  if  you  smoke  cigarettes  or 
shoot  speed?  I  just  do  whatever  gives 
me  the  most  pleasure  at  that  moment. 

“LSD?  Sure.  Why  not?  Like  Leary 
said  when  he  was  here,  that  stuff  about 
breaking  chromosomes  is  a  big  crock. 


Opinion  Sampler:  Drugs 

Do  you  smoke  marijuana  or  use  halucinogenic  drugs?  Do 
you  feel  that  they  have  a  long-range  effect  that  could  be  bad 
for  you?  On  what  do  you  base  your  conclusions?  Where  do 
you  get  your  information? 


Hell,  aspirins  crack  chromosomes,  but 
you  can’t  get  two  to  five  years  for  trying 
to  get  rid  of  a  headache. 

“Some  psychologists  would  say  that’s 
a  hedonistic  and  nihilistic  way  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  whole  thing.  But  how  many 
things  would  they  say  they  don’t  give  a 
damn  about?  That’s  kind  of  nihilistic 
too,  I  think. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  rea.son 
I’m  even  telling  you  this  is  because  you 
look  too  straight  and  I  want  to  blow 
your  mind.  Besides,  it’s  something  to  do. 
But  Tm  tired  of  it  now,  so  you  can  go.’’ 

•  Freshman  in  engineering.  “No,  and  I 
don’t  think  I  will  until  it’s  legal  and  all 
the  facts  are  in  on  the  stuff.  It  scares  me 
that  people  take  stuff  they  don’t  know 
enough  about.  Of  course,  you  can  al¬ 
ways  look  at  diet  beverages  with  cycla- 
mate  and  wonder  about  anything  you 
eat,  drink,  or  smoke  —  but  that’s  a  little 
paranoid. 

“If  the  stuff  is  illegal,  there  must  be 
some  reason.  What  bothers  me  is  that  I 
hear  marijuana  is  hard  to  get  since  the 
big  crackdown  across  the  nation.  Some¬ 
one  told  me  that  in  New  York  you  ean 
get  a  good  dose  of  heroin  for  just  a 
little  more  than  a  cap  of  marijuana 
goes  for. 

“The  hard  pushers  are  making  a  kill¬ 
ing,  and  any  kid  who  is  a  little  gutsy 
or  stupid  can  really  go  for  a  ride  for  just 
pennies  more  than  a  measly  little  mari¬ 
juana  high  would  cost  him.  That’s  not 
right. 

“I  don’t  hang  around  the  ‘hip’  eircles 
too  much,  and  those  kids  really  act  like 
they  know  all  about  it,  but  I  doubt  if 
they  do.  All  I  know  is  what  I  read  in 
the  papers.” 

•  Junior  in  English.  “Pink  pills,  red 
pills,  blue  capsules,  pumpkin  drops, 
chartreuse  with  green  bands,  hash,  mari¬ 
juana —  sure.  If  it  has  a  bad  effect  on 
me,  it  hasn’t  hit  yet,  and  I’ve  been 
dropping,  smoking,  and  shooting  this 
stuff  for  a  couple  of  years  now. 

“You  know,  I  can  tell  by  just  looking 
at  you  that  you  don’t  touch  the  stuff 
and  aren’t  into  it  at  all.  I  can’t  begin  to 
tell  you  what  it’s  like.  Sometimes  when 
you’re  down,  you  think,  ‘Maybe  this 
stuff  is  messing  with  me,’  but  when 
you’re  up,  when  you’re  turned  on,  it’s 
worth  it. 

“Why  do  you  think  everyone  uses  that 
expression,  ‘turned  on’?  Think  about 
it.  What  good  is  a  light  bulb  if  you 
don’t  flick  the  switch?  Once  that’s  done, 
everything  becomes  clearer,  prettier, 
more  fascinating;  everything  seems  more 
worthwhile. 

“If  you  tried  it  —  I  mean  really 


tripped  out  just  once,  if  it  wasn’t  a 
bummer,  you’d  probably  be  coming  back 
and  back  for  more  and  more.  Think 
about  it.  Turned  off,  you  just  don’t 
know.” 

*  Freshman  in  business.  “Never  tried 
it.  I’m  afraid  if  I  tried  pot  it  might 
get  into  something  bigger,  like  heroin 
or  something.  In  high  school  we  talked 
to  an  addict  who  said  that  everyone 
he  knew  who  was  on  heroin  had  started 
out  on  marijuana. 

“I  don’t  have  any  friends  who  use  the 
stuff.  I  guess  my  information  is  mostly 
preconceived  notions  and  prejudices, 
and  what  my  parents  told  me  about  it.” 

Vocational  Info 

Although  most  fall-semester  recruit¬ 
ing  is  done  before  Thanksgiving,  a  few 
interviewers  will  be  on  campus  in  De¬ 
cember.  For  more  information  on  the 
items  shown  here,  contact  the  Placement 
Office,  2  Student  Services  Building, 
333-0821.  Interviews  will  be  in  that 
office  unless  otherwise  indieated  —  and 
students  should  call  or  go  there  to  make 
interview  appointments  in  adv'ance. 

Dec.  8-9.  U.S.  National  Security  Agency. 
Interviewing  candidates  who  were  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  NSA  examination,  plus 
physical  science  majors. 

Dec.  8-11.  U.S.  Navy.  129  Illini  Union. 
Dec.  9.  American  Institute  for  Foreign 
Trade,  Thunderbird  Campus. 

Dec.  11.  Northwestern  University  Law 
School. 

Dec.  11.  U.  of  I.  College  of  Pharmacy.* 
Dec.  12-13.  Trans  World  Airlines,  stew¬ 
ardess  recruitment. 

Dec.  18.  U.  of  I.  health  fields  except 
pharmacy.  262  Illini  Union.* 

*  Make  appointments  by  signing  book  at 
294  Lincoln  Hall. 

12  Times  a  Month 

While  there  may  be  questions  in  some 
minds  about  whether  anyone  ever  reads 
publieations  such  as  Student  Affairs,  the 
editor  can  testify  that  some  people  read 
all  the  fine  print.  They  call  or  write 
to  point  out  that  a  typo  slipped  by  the 
proofreader,  where  the  bulletin  notice 
says  “Published  twelve  times  each 
month. . . .”  For  anyone  else  who  has 
wondered  about  it,  this  isn’t  a  mistake; 
a  number  of  different  publications  com¬ 
prise  the  “University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,” 
and  Student  Affairs,  which  is  published 
once  a  month,  is  just  one  of  them. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS  is  issued  by  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students,  Urbana-Champaign  campus, 
310  Student  Services  Building.  Editor;  Mrs. 
Betty  McKenzie.  Staff  reporters:  Don  Ruhter 
and  Rhona  Berkowitz. 


Drugs  and  the  University 

A  great  many  questions  are  asked 
about  where  the  University  stands  on 
drug  use.  In  an  interview  with  John 
Scouffas,  associate  dean  of  students  who 
has  been  deeply  involved  with  estab¬ 
lishing  a  drug  education  program  on 
campus  and  with  developing  a  statement 
on  official  University  “drug  policy,”  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  came  up  with  the  following: 
'  The  University  began  a  drug  educa¬ 
tion  program  last  spring,  to  provide  up- 
to-date  information  to  counselors  on  the 
campus.  Scouffas  hopes  to  see  this  pro¬ 
gram  extended  to  student  leaders  and 
other  interested  persons. 

*  The  University  urges  students  not  to 
let  the  controversy  regarding  the  merits 
of  current  drug  laws  cloud  the  fact  that 
illegal  use  of  narcotics  and  drugs  sub¬ 
jects  a  person  to  criminal  penalties,  in¬ 
cluding  felony  convictions  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  A  conviction  may  do  the  student 
permanent  harm,  such  as  loss  of  the 
right  to  vote;  loss  of  possibility  of  pro¬ 
fessional  licensing  for  law,  medicine, 
certified  public  accountant,  etc.;  and  loss 
of  employment  opportunities  in  govern¬ 
ment  or  private  industry. 

®  The  University  encourages  students  to 
seek  help  from  campus  counseling  ser¬ 
vices,  especially  the  professional  psychol¬ 
ogists  and  psychiatrists  in  the  Student 
Counseling  Service  (2nd  floor.  Student 
Serv'ices  Building,  333-3705)  and  the 
Health  Service  (190  Health  Center,  333- 
2705).  All  relationships  with  these 
agencies  in  matters  involving  drug  use  — 
as  in  all  other  matters — are  confidential. 

•  The  official  drug  policy  statement  has 
been  drafted  and  considered  by  the 
Policy  Committee  on  Student  Affairs 
and  others,  and  there  seems  to  be  basic 
agreement.  However,  as  Student  Affairs 
goes  to  press,  the  rhetoric  on  one  point 
in  the  statement  has  not  been  put  into 
final  form.  The  policy  itself  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Discipline. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  old 
policy  and  the  new  is  that  the  new  one 
gives  the  Referral  Committee  more  lee¬ 
way  in  dealing  with  cases  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis.  The  committee  can  choose 
to  send  a  student  user  to  counseling  ser¬ 
vices  for  minor  infraction  rather  than 
having  to  send  him  to  Subeommittee 
A  of  the  Faculty  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Discipline,  mandatory  under  the 
old  policy. 

Thus,  the  Referral  Committee  can 
distinguish  between  the  user  and  the 
distributor  or  manufacturer — a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  is  also  made  by  Illinois 
law. 


•  The  University’s  reason  for  entering 
into  drug  cases  is  that  the  student  who 
illegally  uses  drugs  raises  serious  ques¬ 
tion  about  his  fitness  to  continue  at  the 
University. 

Next  Semester  Brings 
New  Afro-American  Series 

“Black  Awareness:  a  Spectrum”  is 
the  name  of  the  Afro-American  lecture 
series  (History  199)  to  be  offered  in 
the  spring  semester.  The  3-hour  credit 
course  will  feature  eight  lectures,  which 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 

During  the  series  last  year,  visiting 
lecturers  participated  in  small  informal 
discussions  with  students  in  the  residence 
halls  and  elsewhere  and  usually  spoke 
to  capacity  audiences  during  the  public 
lectures. 

Scheduled  for  the  8  p.m.  lectures  in 
the  spring  are: 

David  C.  Driskell,  “Afro-American  Art,” 
Feb.  11,  112  Gregory  Hall. 

Rod  Rodgers  Dancers,  “Dance  Poems 
.  .  .  Black,  Brown,  Negro,”  Feb.  23, 
Krannert  Center. 

Philip  Durham  and  Everett  L.  Jones, 
“The  Black  Cowboys,”  Mar.  11,  112 
Gregory. 

Kermit  Coleman  (attorney),  on  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Mar. 
17,  Auditorium. 

Price  M.  Cobbs,  “The  Afro-American 
.  .  .  1970,”  Apr.  7,  Auditorium. 
Lerone  Bennett,  Jr.,  “Our  Negro  Heri¬ 
tage,”  Apr.  27,  Auditorium. 

Calvin  B.  Marshall,  on  the  Black  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Conference  of 
which  he  is  president.  May  6,  112 
Gregory  Hall. 

Gwendolyn  Brooks,  Poet  Laureate  of 
Illinois,  May  13,  Auditorium. 

A  Merry  Halloween 

By  Rhone  Berkowitz 

In  past  years  Halloween  at  the  U.  of 
1.  hasn’t  been  much  different  from 
Halloween  in  Danville,  or  Morris,  or 
Peoria  or  anywhere  else. 

But  this  year,  due  to  the  coordinating 
efforts  of  James  Cuomo,  post-graduate 
in  music,  Halloween  in  Champaign- 
Urbana  became  the  “Halloween  Arts 
Fest.” 

According  to  Cuomo,  cultural  activ¬ 
ity  on  campus  didn’t  really  increase 
during  the  week  before  Halloween,  but 
instead  it  was  showcased  and  spotlighted. 
“We  just  wanted  to  show  everyone  here 
how  much  really  is  happening,  and 


how  much  talent  is  present  in  the  com¬ 
munity,”  Cuomo  explained. 

The  programs  for  the  week  consisted 
of  such  diverse  offerings  as  a  concert 
by  the  Early  American  Music  Ensemble, 
a  chamber  performance  of  HPSCHD  by 
John  Cage  and  Lejaren  Hiller,  and  a 
Ritual  by  James  Cuomo,  Art  Instruc¬ 
tor  Rob  Fisher,  and  James  Joyce. 

While  the  attendance  at  the  events 
was  by  no  means  overwhelming,  most 
of  the  programs  were  termed  artistic 
successes.  Cuomo  explained  that  the 
Ritual  —  which  consisted  of  a  light 
sculpture  by  Fisher,  an  organ  chant,  and 
a  simultaneous  and  continuous  complete 
reading  of  James  Joyce’s  Finnigan’s 
Wake  —  started  out  with  about  four 
players  and  readers.  Gradually  the  audi¬ 
ence  started  to  ask  if  they  could  read,  or 
sit  in  on  the  organ,  and  within  the  hour 
the  audience  had  taken  control.  One 
girl  even  brought  a  pet  snake  and  did 
a  writhing  dance  with  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  Channing-Murray  chapel! 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  week  was 
Cuomo’s  solo  performance  of  “Vexa¬ 
tions”  by  Erik  Satie.  Cuomo  played 
the  piano  non-stop  for  11  hours  and  15 
minutes,  to  become  the  first  person  ever 
to  play  the  piece  alone.  The  short  piece, 
with  instructions  to  repeat  840  times, 
was  first  performed  by  John  Cage  in 
1963.  At  that  time  20  pianists  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  musical  happening. 

Cuomo,  who  is  currently  touring  the 
Soviet  Union  as  recording  engineer  for 
the  U.  of  1.  Jazz  Band,  said  that  now 
he  can  start  planning  a  Ground  Hogs 
Day  Fest. 


Veterans  Organize 

By  Don  Ruhter 

The  U.  of  1.  Veterans  Association 
probably  embraces  a  wider  conglomerate 
of  students  than  any  other  student  orga¬ 
nization  on  campus.  From  40-year-old 
grad  students  with  wives  and  families 
to  20-year-old  Vietnam  alumni,  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  trying,  successfully,  to  take 
care  of  its  own. 

“We  have  special  problems  and  situ¬ 
ations  which  we  feel  we  can  handle 
better  than  GSA,  UGSA,  or  the  Uni¬ 
versity  administration,”  says  William 
Bates,  association  president.  “In  our 
own  way,  we’re  a  minority  group  here.” 

Veterans  are  usually  older  than  the 
average  student  and  feel  out  of  place 
in  classes  where  everyone  else  but  the 
professor  is  younger  than  they  are.  Mar¬ 
riage  and  family  al.so  serve  to  isolate 
many  veterans  from  the  common  picture 


of  student  life.  These  factors  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  military  service  background, 
are  enough  to  encourage  veterans  to 
form  some  kind  of  organization. 

However,  money  —  specifically  vet¬ 
erans  benefits  —  is  probably  the  basic 
reason  for  the  active,  expanding  club. 
“Neither  GSA  nor  UGSA  can  do  any¬ 
thing  about  a  vet’s  financial  problems,” 
says  Bates.  “They  just  don’t  understand 
how  the  federal  government  works.  We 
have  insight  into  the  bureaucracy  be¬ 
cause  we  were  part  of  it.” 

The  vets  prefer  to  handle  their  own 
dealings  with  the  federal  government 
in  the  interests  of  speed,  essential  when 
the  veteran  depends  on  his  monthly 
check  to  stay  in  school  or  feed  his  fam¬ 
ily.  “Just  the  service  we  provide  to  our 
members  in  seeing  to  it  they  get  their 
checks  on  time  justifies  the  existence 
of  our  organization,”  one  officer  said. 

Four  association  members  are  service 
officers.  This  enables  them  to  go  into 


"And  then  I  got  this  idea  of  fighting 
fire  with  fire." 


oflficial  government  files  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  of  U.  of  I.  veterans,  ranging  from 
obtaining  increased  benefits  when  a  vet¬ 
eran  marries  or  medical  aid  for  a  ser¬ 
vice-connected  disability  to  tracing  down 
why  that  check  isn’t  there  on  time. 

The  association  also  sponsors  a  loan 
fund  for  veterans  who  have  trouble 
getting  their  checks.  “Few  guys  realize 
that  they  can  borrow  up  to  the  amount 
of  their  monthly  check,”  explains  Bates. 

But  the  group  goes  beyond  the  vital 
concern  for  money.  Because  most  mem¬ 
bers  are  older,  the  association  sponsors 
its  own  social  functions  and  sports  pro¬ 
grams.  “We  took  one  look  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  IM  league  and  figured  most 
of  those  teams  could  kick  us  from  the 
Union  to  the  Assembly  Hall,”  Bates 
said.  “You  don’t  realize  that  when 
you’re  30  you  can’t  run  around  the  way 
you  used  to  do.” 

Whatever  the  association  lacks  in 
youth,  it  usually  makes  up  for  in  matu¬ 
rity  of  ideas.  “  Ignorance  of  any  group 
fosters  a  range  of  attitudes  from  ‘wait 
and  see’  to  hostility,”  according  to  Bates. 
“A  lot  of  people  found  it  very  easy  to 
associate  us  with  the  American  Legion 
or  VFW.  From  there  it  was  easy  to  use 
their  preconceived  notions  to  rank  us 
with  the  very  conservative  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

Although  the  Veterans  Association, 
like  any  other  campus  organization,  cov¬ 
ers  the  spectrum  of  political  and  social 
thought,  it  isn’t  composed  of  a  “bunch 
of  fascists.”  In  fact,  the  association’s 
“March  Resolution”  probably  changed 
many  opinions  about  the  group.  In  part, 
the  resolution  asked  the  people  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  their  representatives  to  continue 
to  support  higher  education  and  to  re¬ 


serve  judgment  on  student  demonstra¬ 
tions  instead  of  responding  defensively 
and  hastily  to  student  movements  trying 
to  change  institutions  and  procedures. 

“When  you  get  right  down  to  it,” 
Bates  concluded,  “we’re  all  down  here 
for  the  same  thing.  The  atmosphere 
here  is  vocal.  You  can  hold  and  advo¬ 
cate  any  view  you  care  to.  It’s  all  part 
of  the  process  of  education,  of  learning.” 

Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  special  cultural 
announcement  boards,  the  Daily  Illini  or 
the  weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Events”  calendar  (sent  to  residence  halls, 
academic  departments,  and  religious 
foundations)  for  details  as  to  time  and 
place,  topic  or  program,  and  for  any 
changes. 

DECEMBER 

*Now-14.  Central  Illinois  Artists’  League 
exhibit.  219  W.  Main,  Urbana. 
*9-11.  Israeli  Book  Fair.  South  Foyer, 
Illini  Union. 

10-14.  University  Theatre.  “Oliver!”  8 
p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

10-11.  Broadway  Series.  “Cabaret.”  8 
p.m.  Assembly  Hall. 

*10.  Illini  Union  International  Fair 
Forum. 

11.  Jazz  Concert.  Illini  Union  Tavern. 
9-11  p.m. 

11.  “I  Am  Twenty”  (Ilyich’s  Gate). 
Russian  Club  Film.  8  p.m.  Audi¬ 
torium. 

12-13.  International  Fair.  Illini  Union. 
12-13.  lUSA  Movie.  “Arabesque.”  7  and 
9 : 30  p.m.  Aud. 


12-13.  Cinemaguild.  “Dr.  Terror’s  House 
of  Horrors”  and  “The  Skull.”  8  p.m. 
112  Gregory  Hall. 

13.  Harlem  Globetrotters.  8  p.m.  As¬ 
sembly  Hall. 

*14.  Christmas  Carol  Concert.  4  p.m. 
Krannert  Center. 

*14.  U.  of  1.  Symphony  Orchestra.  8 
p.m.  Krannert  Center. 

14.  Cinema  International.  “Forbidden 
Games.”  (France)  8  p.m.  Aud.  Dis¬ 
cussion  following  movie.  YMCA 
Friendship  Lounge. 

*16-17.  An  Evening  of  Opera.  8  p.m. 
Krannert  Center. 

*17.  New  Music  Series  #3.  8  p.m.  Kran¬ 
nert  Center. 

17-Jan.  4.  Permanent  Collection.  Kran¬ 
nert  Art  Museum. 

18.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Creature  from 
the  Black  Lagoon,”  “Revenge  of  the 
Creature,”  and  “The  Creature  Walks 
Among  Us.”  8  p.m.  112  Gregory 
Hall. 

19-20.  Cinemaguild.  “Cat  Ballou.”  8 
p.m.  112  Gregory  Hall. 

JANUARY 

8-10.  University  Theatre.  “The  Life  and 
Death  of  Sneaky  Fitch.”  Krannert 
Center.  $1.50. 


*  Free  to  students. 
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Parking  Tickets  Cost  More 

Violators  of  campus  parking  meter 
rules  will  have  to  pay  $1  instead  of 
50  cents  beginning  with  the  second 
semester.  This  was  recommended  by 
the  student-staff  Transportation  and 
Traffic  Committee.  Income  from  parking 
tickets,  as  from  parking  rentals  and 
meters,  goes  to  construct  and  maintain 
campus  parking  facilities. 

Fellowships  etc. 

•  Comparative  education.  Students 
may  obtain  applications  for  NDEA  grad¬ 
uate  fellowships  for  1970-71  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  office.  The  stipend 
is  $2400  the  first  year,  plus  tuition  and 
fee  waivers  and  dependent  allowances. 
These  fellowships  are  designed  for  be¬ 
ginning  graduate  students.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  also  awards  fellowships  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Applications  for  these 
and  the  NDEA  aids  are  both  due  Feb¬ 
ruary  15. 

•  Illinois  legislative  interns.  Although 
this  program  is  primarily  intended  for 
students  with  some  graduate  work,  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  considered  from  out¬ 
standing  college  seniors  with  public 
service  or  teaching  goals.  There  are 
16  openings  for  1970-71,  and  March  1 
is  the  deadline  for  application.  Forms 
and  more  information  are  available 
from  Samuel  Gove  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  and  Public  Affairs,  1201  W. 
Nevada. 

®  International  studies.  King  Broad- 
rick,  associate  director  of  the  Honors 
Office,  wants  students  to  know  that  John 
Hopkins  University  is  offering  gradu¬ 
ate  fellowships  in  international  affairs 
for  black  students  for  1970-71.  The.se 
vary  from  full  tuition  to  $4,000.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  is  February  15.  For  more 
information,  see  Mr.  Broadrick  at  1205 
W.  Oregon,  or  write:  Dean  of  Admis¬ 
sions,  SAIS,  1740  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Oops!  Department 

c  “Black  Awareness:  A  Spectrum,”  next 
semester’s  3-credit  Afro-American  lec¬ 
ture  series  is  LAS  199,  not  Hi.story  199 
as  reported  in  the  December  Student 
A  ffairs. 

•'  In  the  November  issue,  the  statement 
that  a  student  who  isn’t  a  language  major 
or  bilingual  should  not  plan  to  study  in 
a  country  that  doesn’t  use  English  “as 
the  national  language”  is  wrong.  Amo 
Hill,  assistant  director  of  international 
programs,  says  the  student  should  not 
plan  to  study  where  English  is  not  the 
language  of  instruction. 

Good  Article  on  Drugs 

After  reading  the  December  “Opinion 
Sampler,”  on  drugs,  a  faculty  member 
wrote  to  say  that  students  might  want 
to  read  “a  very  factual  and  illuminating 
account  on  the  pros  and  cons  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  marijuana,”  which 
appears  in  the  December  issue  of  Sci¬ 
entific  American.  He  said  the  article 
contains  an  excellent  bibliography,  and 
“doesn’t  pull  any  punches  in  regard  to 
the  way  this  dmg  has  been  emotionally 
abused  in  the  press.” 

199  Course  Trains  Leaders 

Enrollment  in  an  LAS  199  course  in 
leadership  training  will  be  limited  to 
18.  Interested  students  should  contact 
Bob  Brown,  Frank  Nasca,  or  Dan  Per- 
rino  of  the  Student  Programs  and  Ser¬ 
vices  office,  110  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing,  333-0480.  Deadline  for  registration : 
February  9. 

Pick  Up  Your  Kit 

Students  for  whom  someone  reserved 
a  “survival  kit”  for  cram  sessions  for 
final  exams  will  be  able  to  pick  them 
up  January  14,  15,  and  16.  The  van 
will  be  parked  in  front  of  the  YMCA 
building  on  Wright  Street. 
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Photos  to  Enter? 


January  9  is  the  last  day  to  present 
photographic  entries  for  the  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Architecture  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Graduate  Student  Associ¬ 
ation.  Entry  blanks  are  available  at  104 
Architecture  Building. 


Summer  Jobs 

March  2  will  be  Summer  Camp 
Placement  Day,  when  various  camp  di¬ 
rectors  will  be  at  the  Illini  Union  to 
interview  interested  applicants  for  sum¬ 
mer  camp  jobs.  The  Student  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  has  a  list  of  summer  jobs, 
and  detailed  information  and  some  ap¬ 
plication  forms  are  available  at  the 
office.  Room  107,  707  South  Sixth 
Street.  Two  impending  deadlines  are 
February  1  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  summer  intern  program  (appli¬ 
cations  from  2  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing)  and  March  1  for  summer  work  with 
the  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago. 


Flu  Shots 

Students  may  have  free  flu  shots  at 
McKinley  Hospital  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  from  8:30  to  11:30  and  1:30  to 
4:30.  Dr.  Laurence  M.  Hursh,  director 
of  the  Health  Service,  said  he  doe.sn’t  an¬ 
ticipate  a  rash  of  cases,  but  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  B,  a  type  that  wasn’t  preva¬ 
lent  on  campus  last  year,  might  show 
up.  He  said  people  who  hav'e  had 
immunization  shots  “should  keep  them 
up,  just  in  case.”  In  addition  to  the 
Mas-sachusetts  B,  McKinley  also  has 
shots  for  the  Hong  Kong  and  Asian  flu. 


Semester  Break  Travel 

The  Associated  Students  Travel  Ser¬ 
vice  is  offering  a  special  flight  to  New 
York  for  semester  break.  Round-trip 
fare  is  $84;  the  flight  leaves  January 


27  and  returns  February  4.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information,  contact  ASTS,  298A 
mini  Union,  333-3653. 

Don’t  Give  Up  on 
Financial  Aid 

Although  funds  may  be  short,  the 
Student  Financial  Aids  office  urges  that 
no  student  consider  leaving  school  be¬ 
cause  of  financial  problems  until  he  has 
talked  with  a  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  staff  of  that  office.  Call  333-0100 
for  appointments. 

Because  of  anticipated  shortage  of 
funds  for  scholarships,  grants,  loans,  and 
college  work-study  employment,  how¬ 
ever,  there  will  not  be  an  open  period 
for  students  to  apply  for  financial  aid 
for  the  spring  semester.  Regular  student 
employment  applications  are,  of  course, 
accepted  at  any  time. 

Any  student  planning  to  attend  the 
summer  session  must  have  his  academic 
adviser  affirm  in  writing  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  attend  summer  school; 
otherwise  he  will  not  be  considered  for 
summer  financial  aid.  Also,  a  summer 
student  will  not  be  excused  from  a  sum¬ 
mer  earnings  assessment  to  be  applied 
against  his  “need”  for  the  1970-71  regu¬ 
lar  term. 

During  the  week  of  January  12,  the 
Financial  Aids  Office,  707  S.  Sixth 
Street,  will  accept  new  and  renewal 
applications  for  aid  for  1970-71.  [SE¬ 
NIORS  now  receiving  aid:  If  you  are 
not  graduating  in  June,  or  if  you  plan  to 
continue  at  the  U.  of  I.  for  graduate 
work,  you  may  exchange  the  letter  you 
receive  in  early  January  for  a  set  of 
renewal  material  at  the  Financial  Aids 
Office.] 

Sometime  during  February,  completed 
Parent’s  Confidential  Statements  and/or 
Student  Confidential  Statements  should 
be  sent  to  the  College  Scholarship 
Service. 

Illinois  Pioneers  with 
Film  as  Rhetoric 

Effective  writing.  Every  student  will 
need  the  skill  throughout  his  life  —  for 
personal  and  personal-business  letters,  if 
not  in  the  professional  or  business  world 
for  writing  speeches,  letters,  instructions, 
and  program  descriptions  or  proposals 
for  new  programs. 

To  many  students,  however,  rhetoric 
courses  have  often  seemed  irrelevant, 
boring,  and  full  of  busy-work.  A  new 
approach  currently  being  tried  on  this 


campus  has  brought  national  attention  to 
the  program  and  its  instigator,  Charles 
Sanders,  chairman  of  freshman  rhetoric. 

In  telling  how  he  came  to  start  the 
“Film  as  Rhetoric”  program,  Sanders 
said  he  agreed  with  students  that  too 
often  writing  had  become  a  terrible  chore 
and  bore.  However,  observing  his  kin¬ 
dergarten-age  .son,  he  saw  that  the  child 
was  eager  to  learn  to  write,  that  he  drew 
pictures  first  and  then  wanted  to  write 
about  them.  Furthermore,  the  writing, 
though  crude,  carried  detail  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  immediacy  and  reality  somehow 
not  present  in  the  writings  of  students  13 
years  older. 

Sanders  decided  that  one  problem  was 
that  we  had  divorced  the  concrete  pic¬ 
ture  from  the  words,  that  there  had  been 
too  many  theme  assignments  on  such 
abstractions  as  “What  Thanksgiving  [sub¬ 
stitute  Christmas,  Fourth  of  July,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Birthday]  Means  to  Me.” 

This  thinking  led  him  to  experiment 
in  his  own  neoclassical  literature  section 
by  omitting  reading  for  three  weeks  and 
using  instead  recordings  of  18th  century 
music  and  collages  of  18th  century 
clothing,  furniture,  sculpture,  painting, 
etc.  Of  31  papers  turned  in  at  the  end 
of  the  three  weeks,  18  were  of  obvious 
“A”  caliber,  none  below  “C.”  As  he 
points  out,  students  were  writing  on  an 
alien  subject  —  but  writing  with  un¬ 
precedented  commitment,  coherence, 
and  vividness. 

Following  two  more  such  experiments, 
.Sanders  turned  to  the  use  of  amateur 
and  student-made  films  as  a  concrete, 
relevant  aid  in  teaching  rhetoric. 

He  found  that  103  out  of  123  rhetoric 
instructors  were  interested  in  using  films; 
after  all  the  dust  settled  around  the  new 
program,  90  are  actually  doing  so. 


Whatl  You  don't  use  underground  movies  in 
your  rhet  course?  How  dull! 


Sanders  and  a  committee  of  five  pre¬ 
viewed  over  600  films  to  select  the  ones 
used  in  the  three  showings  this  semester. 
(For  the  second  semester,  the  committee 
has  expanded  to  nine  —  four  graduate 
students,  one  instructor,  two  associate 
professors,  and  two  professors.)  They 
chose  films  based  on  topics  most  teachers 
said  they  planned  to  cover.  The  commit¬ 
tee  only  tentatively  selected  films  for  the 
second  semester’s  four  showings  so  they 
can  view  more  recent  films,  and  can 
respond  to  student  and  teacher  requests. 
Questionnaires  were  distributed  to  all 
participants  at  the  end  of  the  third  pro¬ 
gram. 

PROGRAM  POPULAR 

Although  the  program  is  entirely  op¬ 
tional  (no  instructor  is  required  to  use 
it,  and  instructors  have  been  asked  to 
allow  students  who  object  to  movie 
viewing  to  work  on  some  other  assign¬ 
ment  ) ,  it  has  been  popular.  About  4200 
out  of  the  4500  students  enrolled  in 
rhetoric  courses  are  coming  to  the  film 
showings. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  and  last  show¬ 
ing  for  the  semester,  attendance  had 
forced  the  rhetoric  office  to  go  to  two 
evenings  instead  of  one.  Within  the 
four  showings  of  the  last  program,  at 
least  5,000  people  attended.  While  the 
first  three  shows  are  reserved  for  rhetoric 
students,  the  last  one  is  open  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  come. 

Each  program  consists  of  several  short 
films  of  the  underground,  avant  garde, 
experimental  variety.  The  word  “under¬ 
ground”  frightens  some  people,  but,  as 
Sanders  points  out,  it  merely  means 
pictures  that  are  not  usually  shown  in 
local  moviehouses,  pictures  that  are 
made  not  out  of  commercial  interest, 
but  out  of  the  maker’s  own  creativity. 

“I  wanted  to  get  into  something  inter¬ 
esting  to  students  —  and  the  experimen¬ 
tal  movies  have  a  certain  freshness,”  said 
Sanders.  “They  attain  their  effects  by 
creative  use  of  the  medium.  The  film 
may  start  in  black  and  white  .  .  .  then 
switch  to  color  .  .  .  then  silent  film  .  .  . 
or  to  collage.  The  film  may  make  ironic 
statements  by  using  one  incongruous 
subject  after  another.” 

Films  previewed  were  made  all  over 
the  world  —  from  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  California,  New  York,  and 
Illinois.  They  are  obtained  through  such 
places  as  the  Lincoln  Trails  Library 
in  Champaign  and  the  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Company.  At  the  beginning  of 
November,  Sanders  and  the  committee 
tried  to  get  a  film  which  is  a  satire  on 
Christmas,  but  it  had  already  been 


ATTENTION;  STUDENT  FILMMAKERS 

Mr.  Sanders  is  interested  in  seeing, 
for  possible  use  in  the  program,  films 
made  by  U.  of  I.  students.  Interested 
filmmakers  should  submit  the  films  to 
him,  100  English  Building,  and  he  will 
see  that  they  get  to  the  viewing  commit¬ 
tee.  The  committee  will  also  consider 
creative  slide  shows. 


booked  through  the  end  of  the  year  by 
church  groups  in  town. 

Some  of  these  films  provide  transi¬ 
tion  from  Underground  to  Establish¬ 
ment.  The  underground  film  of  yester¬ 
day  is  the  moviehouse  film  of  today, 
says  Sanders,  referring  specifically  to 
“Scorpio  Rising,”  a  30-minute  film 
which  was  the  precursor  of  the  motor¬ 
cycle  cult  in  movies.  This  picture  makes 
it  easy  to  see  how  filmmakers  came  to 
develop  “Easy  Rider”  and  “Midnight 
Cowboy.” 

The  three  subjects  of  this  semester’s 
films  were  “Alienation  and  Dissent,” 
“The  Individual  and  Society,”  and 
“Minorities?”  Some  of  the  films  employ 
a  little  spoofing.  One,  in  the  “minor¬ 
ities”  series  and  called  “Now  the  Buffa¬ 
lo’s  Gone,”  was  about  the  buffalo  minor¬ 
ity.  Another,  on  Hawaii  and  “chiefs,” 
showed  police  chiefs  parodying  them¬ 
selves  at  a  meeting  in  Hawaii.  Another 
interesting  film,  “The  Diggers,”  was 
about  the  “hippies”  of  the  1950’s,  a 
California  movement  whose  members 
gave  away  food,  etc. 

Operating  on  a  shoestring  budget, 
the  U.  of  I.  rhetoric  office  has  managed 
to  produce  a  pioneering  program  that 


Student  Records 
Are  Confidential 

University  offices  have  established  de¬ 
partment  policies  concerning  availability 
of  student  records.  These  policies,  in 
most  cases,  are  not  new. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

Dr.  L.  M.  Hursh,  director  of  the 
Health  Service,  supports  an  inflexible 
policy  of  showing  his  department  records 
to  no  one.  Hursh  cited  four  exceptions: 

1.  If  records  are  subpoenaed  by  a 
court  they  must  be  released. 

2.  If  a  student  brings  suit  against 
the  University  and  that  suit  involves 
a  medical  problem  or  malpractice  suit, 
the  office  is  obliged  to  release  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  records  to  the  legal  office  for 
the  University’s  defense. 


is  being  carefully  watched  by  other  edu¬ 
cators  around  the  country.  In  March, 
Sanders  will  handle  one  of  four  general 
sessions  for  4,000  to  5,000  college  compo¬ 
sition  and  communication  administrators 
at  their  annual  national  meeting,  where 
he  will  talk  specifically  on  the  film 
program. 

In  response  to  the  interest  of  high 
school,  junior  college,  and  four-year 
college  teachers  and  administrators,  San¬ 
ders  and  Ronald  G.  Epple,  an  English 
instructor,  compiled  for  the  November, 
1969  Illinois  English  Bulletin  an  anno¬ 
tated  checklist  of  200  films  selected 
from  the  600  or  so  previewed. 

FILM  IN  THE  FUTURE 

Sanders  predicts  that  within  the  next 
ten  years  the  teacher  will  have  a  new 
role  in  the  classroom  —  that  instnic- 
tors  will  teach  whole  courses  by  using 
films  right  in  the  classroom. 

At  least  one  other  teacher  agrees 
wholeheartedly.  “Film  will  not  only  be 
the  future  medium  of  instruction,  but  .  .  . 
will  also  challenge  and  eventually  claim 
the  place  and  prestige  accorded  to 
literature  and  the  arts  in  the  traditional 
curriculum,”  said  William  Arrowsmith, 
University  of  Texas  professor  of  classics 
and  arts  and  letters,  recently.  Writing 
in  the  Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education, 
he  said  that  film  will  supersede  literature 
partly  because  “universities  treat  litera¬ 
ture  as  though  it  were  written  not  for 
our  enjoyment  and  instruction,  but  as 
part  of  a  curriculum  for  analysis  and 
instruction.” 

U.  of  I.  freshmen  in  the  “Film  as 
Rhetoric”  program  have  jumped  the  gun 
on  this  trend. 


3.  If  a  student  requires  continuing 
care  from  another  physician  when  leav¬ 
ing  the  University  or  during  vacations, 
his  pertinent  records  can  be  transferred 
to  that  physician.  This  is  done  only  at 
the  request  of  the  student,  however. 

4.  At  the  student’s  request,  a  doctor 
may  write  information  to  his  draft  board 
concerning  his  health  and  availability 
for  military  service. 

Hursh  said  there  apparently  is  con¬ 
cern  on  the  part  of  some  students  that, 
because  the  Office  of  Investigation  is 
temporarily  housed  at  McKinley,  the 
investigators  might  have  access  to  Health 
Service  records.  He  emphasized  that 
Health  Service  records  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  security  officers  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

He  indicated  that  students  on  bad 
trips  from  drug  use,  pregnant  girls, 
and  venereal  disease  cases  can  all  come 


to  the  hospital  with  confidence  that  their 
problems  will  be  kept  confidential. 

Hursh  said  that  when  students  require 
proof  of  illness  for  missing  an  examina¬ 
tion  or  class,  he  or  the  consulting  physi¬ 
cian  would  render  his  outi  opinion 
based  on  the  medical  evidence,  without 
releasing  any  medical  records  to  the  in¬ 
structor  or  to  the  administration.  The 
director,  referring  to  reports  for  agencies 
outside  the  University,  said  that  no  medi¬ 
cal  information  of  any  kind  either  pro 
or  con  would  be  released  by  his  depart¬ 
ment,  except  in  the  instances  listed 
above. 

By  giving  no  records  to  anyone,  Hursh 
said,  “We  may  at  times  do  the  student 
an  injustice,  but  in  the  long  run,  students 
can  come  to  us  with  confidence  that  the 
administration  can’t  get  their  records.” 
He  continued,  “A  silent  report  is  a  tell¬ 
ing  report;  so  we  tell  no  one  anything, 
either  favorable  or  unfavorable.” 

Hursh  added  that  as  of  September  22, 
1969,  the  Health  Service  is  no  longer 
required  to  notify  the  parents  of  a  minor 
about  venereal  disease  or  birth  control 
services. 

*  STUDENT  COUNSELING  SERVICE 

William  Gilbert,  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  counseling  service,  said,  “The 
policy  of  our  office  is  one  of  complete 
confidentiality  of  all  interview  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  by  voluntary  clients. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  when 
the  client  is  acutely  and  imminently 
suicidal  or  homicidal,  or  when  he  is 
psychotic  and  incompetent  to  make 
rational  decisions.” 

No  information  is  released  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  agency  without  the  student’s 
explicit  permission.  This  policy  applies 
to  the  FBI,  GIA,  or  other  federal  agen¬ 
cies,  to  prospective  employers,  to  parents 
or  other  relatives,  or  to  other  agencies 
or  persons  within  the  University  struc¬ 
ture,  or  anyone  else. 

Outside  the  University,  the  counsel¬ 
ing  serv'ice  will  not  even  disclose  whether 
a  student  has  used  the  service.  Within 
the  University,  such  information  is  only 
given  to  persons  who  have  attempted  to 
refer  a  particular  student  to  the  service. 

If  a  student  is  referred  to  the  counsel¬ 
ing  service  by  one  of  the  discipline  com¬ 
mittees,  the  student  is  informed  before 
the  interview  begins  that  the  information 
obtained  will  not  be  considered  confiden¬ 
tial  and  that  the  office  will  be  required 
to  make  a  report  to  the  appropriate 
agency. 

I’he  student  may  request  that  reports 
be  sent  to  persons  or  agencies  outside 
the  University;  however,  certain  types 


of  test  information  or  interview  ma¬ 
terial  will  only  be  disclosed  to  another 
competent  professional,  even  when  the 
student  has  requested  that  the  report 
be  sent. 

ADMISSIONS  AND  RECORDS 

Charles  Warwick,  director  of  Admis¬ 
sions  and  Records,  said,  “We  try  not 
to  release  academic  information  out¬ 
side  the  University  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  student  involved.” 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
information  regarded  as  public,  such 
as  student  addresses,  phone  numbers, 
degrees  received,  and  whether  or  not 
a  person  attended  the  University. 

Warwick  said  his  office  would  confirm 
that  a  student  had  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  would  not  release  any  more 
information.  “We  just  don’t  want  to 
release  academic  information  the  student 
doesn’t  want  released,”  he  said. 

This  office  has  had  some  complaints 
about  sending  first-year  records  back 
to  high  schools.  “We’re  plugging  this 
loophole,”  Wan\'ick  said.  “We  no  longer 
send  grades  of  individual  students  unless 
the  high  school  guarantees  anonymity 
of  the  student.” 

Warwick  said  that  there  have  been  “a 
very  few  instances”  in  which  information 
was  not  used  in  a  professional  manner. 
Under  the  new  plan,  the  material  high 
schools  need  to  assess  their  programs  is 
given  to  them  as  the  median  and  mean 
scores  of  their  students  averaged  together 
and  compared  with  the  freshman  class 
as  a  whole. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS  OFFICE 

The  Student  Financial  Aids  Office, 
currently  headed  by  Ed  Sanford,  has  in¬ 
formation  on  student  academic  standing, 
student  financial  need,  and  parental 
finances.  The  only  persons  allowed  to 
see  student  or  parental  financial  state¬ 
ments  and  information  are  the  .staff, 
members  (including  students)  of  the 
Committee  on  Student  Financial  Aid 
and  Scholarship,  and  the  representatives 
from  various  colleges  and  departments 
who  recommend  students  for  financial 
aid. 

At  times,  donors  of  funds  request  re¬ 
ports  of  student  progress,  and  Sanford 
said,  “This  information  is  given  to  them 
after  the  student  has  signed  a  release 
pertaining  to  this.”  With  rare  exceptions, 
this  office  will  not  permit  a  student  to 
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see  his  parent’s  financial  statement  with¬ 
out  the  parent’s  permission. 

Companies  and  individuals  interview¬ 
ing  students  at  the  University  can  find 
out  if  a  student  had  a  scholarship  and 
what  type  it  was.  Sanford  said  high 
.schools  occasionally  are  interested  in 
what  happened  to  their  pupils.  “In 
these  cases,”  Sanford  said,  “nothing  is 
released  unle.ss  the  high  school  is  do¬ 
nating  the  money  to  the  University  and 
the  student  who  has  received  it  has 
signed  a  release.” 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  OFFICE 

Miss  Eunice  Dow.se,  associate  dean  of 
Student  Personnel,  said,  “It  is  important 
for  students  to  realize  that  student  rec¬ 
ords  are  confidential  and  used  only  by 
those  people  who  work  with  students. 
The  limited  records  our  office  keeps  are 
available  only  to  staff  members  of  the 
Student  Personnel  Office,  the  Student 
Programs  and  Services  Office,  and  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office.” 

Records  are  not  released  to  prospec¬ 
tive  employers  or  investigative  agencies 
without  the  student’s  personal  release. 
Records  in  the  Student  Personnel  Office 
include  a  student  identification  card, 
lists  of  courses  he  has  taken,  a  photostat 
of  the  grade  ledger,  personal  informa¬ 
tion  sheets  which  are  voluntary,  and 
other  information  such  as  honoraries, 
service  fraternities,  and  clubs  which  the 
student  may  wish  to  include  in  his  file. 

OMBUDSMAN 

William  K.  Williams,  campus  ombuds¬ 
man,  said,  “As  a  rule  of  thumb,  any  stu¬ 
dent  can  see  any  file  that  involves  him. 
He  is  entitled  to  this.”  Williams  said  he 
assumed  students  know  that  any  con¬ 
versations  held  with  him  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  confidential. 

Commenting  on  the  possibility  of  his 
access  to  medical  records,  Williams  said, 
“I  don’t  want  the  authority  to  look  at 
medical  records.  When  Dr.  Hursh  says 
nobody,  he  means  me  too.” 

The  Draft  Lottery 

By  Don  Ruhter,  No.  108 

On  January  1,  1970,  the  draft  lottery 
system  will  be  implemented.  The  lottery 
is  good  news  for  some  students,  while 
others  are  not  especially  happy  about  it. 
The  lottery  does  offer  two  advantages 
to  Selective  Service  registrants:  one 
year  of  eligibility  instead  of  seven,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  predictability  as  to 
which  men  will  be  selected  for  service 
during  their  year  of  eligibility. 


Men  19  years  old  as  of  January  1, 
1970,  those  between  20  and  26  who 
are  not  presently  holding  deferments, 
and  those  whose  deferments  have  re¬ 
cently  expired  but  who  have  not  yet 
been  selected  for  service  will  be  in  the 
prime  age  group  for  the  first  year  of  the 
lottery  system. 

A  registrant  who  is  classified  as  I-A 
or  I-A-O  will  be  eligible  for  selection 
for  12  months.  If  a  registrant  is  not 
selected  during  his  year  of  eligibility,  he 
can  virtually  forget  about  the  draft  and 
make  whatever  plans  he  chooses  for  his 
future. 

Under  the  lottery  system,  deferments 
remain  the  same  for  those  who  qualify 
for  them.  An  undergraduate  student 
can  still  count  on  receiving  the  II-S  de¬ 
ferment  until  he  receives  his  baccalau¬ 
reate  degree,  provided  he  remains  a 
full-time  student  in  good  standing  at  the 
University.  A  full-time  student  must 
take  a  minimum  of  12  hours  a  semester. 
To  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student 
in  a  four-year  program  leading  to  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  must  accumulate  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  credits  required 
during  each  academic  year. 

Thus  if  a  student  has  a  low  number, 
he  can  plan  on  finishing  his  undergradu¬ 
ate  program.  After  his  deferment  ex¬ 
pires,  or  when  he  graduates,  or  when  he 
fails  to  be  a  full-time  student  in  good 
standing,  he  will  be  reclassified  I-A.  The 
twelve  months  of  eligibility  begin  when 
the  registrant  is  reclassified  I-A  but  his 
birth-date  sequence  position  will  remain 
as  established  by  the  lottery  of  1969. 

An  undergraduate  who  fails  to  be  a 
full-time  student  or  be  in  good  standing 
and  who  gets  drafted  can  still  invoke  a 
I-S  (c)  classification  under  the  system. 
This  cancels  the  induction  order  and 
gives  the  student  until  the  end  of  his 
academic  year  to  return  to  good  aca¬ 
demic  standing. 

Graduate  students  still  have  no  defer¬ 
ments  but  a  student  wishing  to  attend 
graduate  school  is  insured  of  one  aca¬ 
demic  year  of  study.  The  academic 
year  is  defined  as  12  months  following 
the  start  of  the  student’s  academic  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  anniversary  of  the  start  of 
his  program. 

Students  with  II-S  deferments  for 
1969-70  will  keep  them  until  fall,  1970. 
Although  many  students  may  want  their 
local  boards  to  withdraw  the  II-S,  the 
local  board  is  obligated  to  place  the 
registrant  in  the  lowest  classification  for 
which  he  is  eligible.  Hence  many  stu¬ 
dents  may  desire  to  withdraw  or  obtain 
part-time  status  in  order  to  be  reclassi¬ 
fied  I-A  and  be  eligible  for  the  draft 
during  the  calendar  year  1970. 


Students  must  be  careful  of  with¬ 
drawal  or  part-time  classifications.  A 
student  who  withdraws  or  fails  to  re¬ 
enroll  will  be  competing  with  a  large 
number  of  other  students  seeking  read¬ 
mission,  and  readmission  is  not  guaran¬ 
teed.  Secondly,  much  financial  aid  is 
granted  on  the  basis  of  full-time  stand¬ 
ing.  A  student’s  eligibility  for  financial 
aid  may  be  jeopardized  if  he  becomes  a 
part-time  student. 


•  Dawn  Abells,  dance  major,  freshman, 
Allen  Hall:  “I  don’t  know  really.  I 
have  a  lot  of  friends  here,  like  my  room¬ 
mate.  Visitation  isn’t  used  as  much  for 
girls’  rooms  as  for  boys’  so  it  isn’t  really 
that  crowded  with  guys  here.” 

•  Michael  Allman,  electrical  engineer- 
ing,  freshman.  Garner  Hall:  “I  have 
nothing  against  this  hall.  I  may  move 
to  a  coed  residence  later,  but  I’m  not 
sure  what  it’s  like.  I  don’t  like  the 
elimination  of  maid  service  and  the 
raise  in  room  rates  for  next  year,  how¬ 
ever.”  [Ed.  note:  As  we  go  to  press,  it 
looks  as  if  maid  service  may  be  retained 
in  the  men’s  halls  next  year;  this  is 
not  definite,  however.] 

•  Mary  Barrett,  LAS,  freshman,  Illi¬ 
nois  Street:  “Since  this  is  coeducational, 
I  guess  I  prefer  it.  There  is  some  in¬ 
fringement  on  your  privacy,  however, 
and  I  don’t  care  for  maximum  visita¬ 
tion  hours  at  all.” 

•  Anthony  Culp,  LAS,  freshman, 
Forbes:  “I  would  prefer  a  coed  hall. 
Now  I  have  to  walk  so  far  to  see  the 
girls.  When  we  have  a  dorm  party  we 
have  to  wait  and  hope  some  girls  will 
drop  by;  in  a  coed  hall  they’re  just 
hanging  around  all  the  time.” 

•  Gene  Babbitt,  architecture  freshman, 
Allen:  “I  don’t  mind  it  here  and  I’m 
not  considering  moving  this  year.  It’s 
friendly  here,  and  the  main  gripe  is  the 
food.  I  don’t  think  guys  should  be  next 
door  in  a  coeducational  hall  but  if 
you  split  the  hall  into,  say,  north  and 
south  sections,  it  would  be  all  right.” 

•  Carl  Marker,  industrial  engineering, 
freshman,  Weston  Hall:  “I’d  rather  stay 
in  a  men’s  hall.  There  is  more  privacy 
here.” 

•  Dan  Neikes,  aeronautical  and  astro- 
nautical  engineering,  freshman:  “Td 
rather  have  a  coed  hall.  It’s  dull  with  all 


It  is  recommended  that  before  a  stu¬ 
dent  takes  action  that  may  seem  to  en¬ 
hance  his  Selective  Service  position,  he 
consult  his  academic  dean  or  faculty 
adviser  and  the  Selective  Service  coun¬ 
selor.  Proper  counseling  can  help  the 
student  make  appropriate  decisions  based 
on  the  facts  of  the  present  Selective 
Service  law  and  with  some  consideration 
of  changes  which  may  occur  when  the 
present  law  expires  on  June  30,  1971. 


boys  around;  it’s  nice  to  have  a  few 
girls  there.” 

®  Senior:  “I  prefer  an  all-girls  dorm. 
You  come  to  school  to  get  an  education, 
and  you  study  far  fewer  school  matters 
in  a  coed  hall.” 

•  Vicki  Prescott,  psychology,  sopho¬ 
more,  Allen:  “I’d  rather  live  in  a  coed 
hall.  Girls  and  guys  need  to  be  around 
each  other  more.  We’ve  been  brought 
up  with  the  idea  that  they  are  so  much 
diflerent.  We  need  more  contact  so 
we  don’t  react  with,  ‘Oops,  it’s  a  girl 
(or  guy)!’  whenever  we  see  each  other. 
We  have  to  learn  to  look  at  each  other 
as  people  rather  than  something  or 
someone  to  be  afraid  of  or  nervous 
around.” 

Richard  Reed,  civil  engineering,  soph¬ 
omore,  Snyder:  “I  prefer  a  coed  hall. 
There’s  more  chance  to  be  with  girls 
and  this  helps  balance  out  a  college 
education.” 

•  Phyllis  Drapp,  sociology,  freshman, 
Trelease:  “I’d  rather  live  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  if  you  want  to  know.  The  rooms 
are  too  small  and  I  don’t  like  the  food. 
I  want  to  cook  what  I  want  when  I  want 
it,  and  here  you  spend  too  much  time 
standing  in  line.  Otherwise  I  don’t  mind 
a  coed  hall.  There  are  always  guys  on 
the  floor  anyway.” 

•  Larry  Dilley,  ceramic  engineering, 
junior,  Townsend:  “I  prefer  boys  and 
girls  in  the  same  area.  It’s  more  realis¬ 
tic  that  way.  It’s  more  like  the  world 
really  is  instead  of  acting  as  if  they 
aren’t  there.  Besides,  girls  are  kind 
of  nice  to  have  around.” 

•  Joyce  Mueller,  home  economics  and 
education,  freshman.  Noble:  “I  am 
considering  moving  into  a  co-op  house 
next  semester  because  there’s  more  of 
a  family  atmosphere.  Otherwise,  I’d 
prefer  an  all-girls  hall  because  I’d  rather 


have  the  freedom  to  run  around  with 
whatever  I  have  on  without  worrying 
about  bumping  into  anyone  in  the  halls 
except  maybe  a  janitor.” 

®  Charles  Weber,  accounting,  sopho¬ 
more,  Oglesby:  “I  prefer  a  coeduca¬ 
tional  hall.  In  a  coed  hall  the  guys 
aren’t  as  gross;  they  act  more  civilized. 
It’s  a  little  more  like  living  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  and  less  like  a  prison.  It’s  nice 
to  go  downstairs  and  see  some  girls 
around  instead  of  just  guys.” 

•  Carol  Shifrin,  math,  freshman,  Blais- 
dell:  “I  prefer  coed  halls.  It’s  nice  to 
have  guys  around  to  eat  with.  It  puts 
a  little  variety  into  dorm  life.” 

'  P^ggy  Peterson,  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  freshman,  Busey:  “I’m  all  for 
coed  halls.  It’s  important  to  learn  to  live 
with  the  opposite  sex.” 

-  David  Meisner,  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing,  sophomore,  Townsend:  “I  prefer 
living  here.  It’s  nice  to  see  a  girl  around 
instead  of  guys  all  the  time.  Hopkins, 
where  I  lived  last  semester,  was  like 
a  zoo.  Guys  act  a  little  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  over  here,  and  it’s  quieter  too.” 

•  Jim  Klein,  accounting  junior,  Weston: 
“I  like  it  here.  I  have  a  girl  at  home 
so  I  don’t  miss  girls  that  much.  But  a 
coed  hall  does  give  guys  much  better 
chances  to  meet  girls.  So  it  all  depends 
on  what  situation  you’re  in.” 

Your  Family  Abroad 

The  Experiment  in  International 
Living  is  a  nonprofit  educational  founda¬ 
tion  whose  programs  are  based  on  the 
conviction  that  one  best  learns  to  under¬ 
stand  another  people  and  their  culture 
by  living  with  them  as  a  family  member. 

The  organization  has  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarships,  loans,  and  job  op¬ 
portunities  for  students  who  wish  to  live 
abroad  with  a  family  for  a  month.  Stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  finding  out  about  the 
program  should  contact  John  Price,  310 
Student  Services  Building,  333-1303,  for 
details  and  qualification  requirements. 

Broadwalk  Bulletin 

®  Statistics  show  that  the  student  drop 
rate  of  all  undergraduates  on  this  cam¬ 
pus  was  only  2.67%  in  June,  1969,  com¬ 
pared  with  6.11%  in  June,  1965.  The 
decrease  in  the  freshman  rate  was  even 
more  dramatic  —  with  5.07%  in  June, 
1969,  compared  with  16.70%  in  June, 
1965  (7.16%  in  June,  1968). 

•  Two  engineering  students  have  de¬ 
signed  a  dog-cat  toilet,  complete  with 
automatic  flushing,  for  permanent  in¬ 
stallation  in  family  bathrooms. 


Opinion  Sampler:  Coed  Halls 

Do  you  live  in  a  coeducational  residence  hall  or  one  for  men  or 
women  only?  What  living  arrangement  do  you  prefer?  Why? 


-  Coble  Hall,  the  old  YWCA  building 
at  801  S.  Wright  St.,  now  largely  used 
by  the  math  department,  was  named 
after  the  late  Arthur  B.  Coble  who 
served  as  head  of  the  mathematics 
department  from  1933  until  he  retired  in 
1947.  He  wrote  many  articles  and  earned 
distinction  in  the  field  of  algebraic 
geometry. 

^  Chancellor  Peltason  has  established  a 
parents  liaison  committee,  chaired  by 
John  Briscoe,  vice  chancellor  for  admin¬ 
istrative  affairs.  Members  represent  the 
Dads  and  Mothers  Associations  and 
the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  of  the 
University.  The  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  ready  channel  of  communication  for 
the  three  groups. 

Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  month.  Watch  the  special  cultural 
announcement  boards,  the  Daily  Illini  or 
the  weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Events”  calendar  (sent  to  residence  halls, 
academic  departments,  and  religious 
foundations)  for  details  as  to  time  and 
place,  topic  or  program,  and  for  any 
changes. 

JANUARY 

*  until  Feb  1.  “Just  Before  the  War,”  an 

artistic  documentary  in  photographs 
of  urban  America  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  before  World  War  H. 
Krannert  Art  Museum. 

*  until  Feb.  1.  Jo  Mielziner  designs.  90 

watercolors  by  the  famous  stage  and 
costume  designer,  including  designs 
for  Broadway  productions  of  “Guys 


and  Dolls,”  “Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin 
Roof,”  “Death  of  a  Salesman,”  and 
others.  Krannert  Art  Museum. 

*  7.  Jazz  concert.  Illini  Union.  8  p.m. 

*  8.  Afro-American  writers’  workshop. 

Afro-American  Center.  (every 
Thurs. ) 

*  8.  Piano  recital.  Robert  Ray  playing 

works  from  Bach,  Schubert,  and 
Walker.  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

8- 10.  University  Theatre,  “Death  and 

Life  of  Sneaky  Fitch.”  Krannert 
Center.  8  p.m.  $1.50  students. 

*  9.  Afro-American  manhood,  woman¬ 

hood  workshop.  Afro-American  Cen¬ 
ter.  (every  Fri.) 

*  9  and  11.  U.  of  I.  Concert  Band.  Kran¬ 

nert  Center.  8  p.m. 

9- 10.  Illini  Union  movies,  “Tony  Rome.” 

1 12  Gregory  Hall. 

9-10.  Cinemaguild,  “Magnificent  7.” 
Aud.  8  p.m. 

*10.  U.  of  I.  Regimental  Band.  Kran¬ 
nert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*11.  Sonata  recital.  Paul  Rolland,  violin, 
Howard  Karp,  pianist.  Selections  by 
Beethoven,  Bach,  Brahms,  Krannert 
Center.  8  p.m. 

11.  Cinema  International,  “Ballad  of  a 
Soldier,”  Russian. 

13.  Star  Course,  Claude  Frank,  pianist. 
Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*13.  Miller  Lecture  series,  Hon.  Robert  G. 

Clark.  112  Gregory  Hall.  8  p.m. 
*14.  Miller  Lecture  series.  William  E. 
Stafford,  poet  and  professor  of  En¬ 
glish  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College, 
Portland,  Oregon.  Law  Aud.  8  p.m. 
*15.  Charles  DeLaney,  flutist.  Krannert 
Center.  8  p.m. 

16-17.  Illini  Union  movies,  “Barefoot 
in  the  Park.” 

16-17.  “!”  a  multi-media  look  at  the 
falling  and  rising  of  man  presented 


at  the  start  of  1970  by  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  seminar  directed  by  Rob 
Fisher.  Krannert  Center.  8  and  9:30 
p.m.  Feb.  17  also  at  3  p.m.  $1 
students. 

23-24.  Illini  Union  movies,  “Wait  Until 
Dark.” 

FEBRUARY 

7.  Assembly  Hall  event,  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  8  p.m. 

*  8.  Stanley  Fletcher,  pianist.  Romantic 

music  of  Bach,  Chopin,  and  Liszt. 
Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*  8-March  1.  Exhibit  of  contemporary 

American  prints,  and  of  four  leading 
London  artists.  Krannert  Art  Mu¬ 
seum. 

10-14.  Ice  Capades.  Assembly  Hall.  8 
p.m.;  also  matinees. 

10-15.  Stratford  National  Theatre  of 
Canada.  Premier  of  two  produc¬ 
tions:  “Merchant  of  Venice,” 

Shakespeare,  and  “School  of  Scan¬ 
dal,”  by  Richard  Sheridan.  Kran¬ 
nert  Center. 

10th  —  Venice  —  8  p.m. 

1 1th  —  Scandal  —  8  p.m. 

12th  —  Venice  —  2  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
13th  —  Venice  —  8  p.m. 

14th  —  Scandal  —  2  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
15th  —  Venice  —  2  p.m. 

14.  Art  Lending  Library.  Illini  Union 
West  Lounge  or  Art  Gallery.  10- 
12  a.m. 


*  Free  to  U.  of  1.  Students. 
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Info  About  the  Draft 


Pick  Your  Committee 


Adviser  Jobs  Open 

Upper-level  undergraduates  will  be 
considered  for  appointment  as  staff 
assistants  in  the  University  residence 
halls  for  1970-71.  Both  half-time  and 
quarter-time  appointments  exist.  For 
more  information  and  for  application 
forms,  write  Jim  Petty,  174  Weston  Hall. 

You  Can  Learn  How 
To  Read  Faster  —  Free 

If  you  are  a  “regularly  enrolled” 
undergraduate  whose  native  language  is 
English,  you  can  take  non-credit,  non- 
graded,  free  courses  designed  to  double 
your  reading  rate  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  your  comprehension. 

Monday-Wednesday-Friday  .sequences 
meet  for  about  eight  weeks  and  Tues- 
day-d’hursday  sequences  for  about  twelve 
weeks.  Each  session  la.sts  .50  minutes. 
Classes  meet  at  different  times  .so  a 
.student  can  attend  at  a  convenient  hour. 
'Fhe  teaching  staff  provides  some  indi¬ 
vidual  training  as  well,  through  a  lim¬ 
ited-supervision  self-help  course. 

Additional  information  and  applica¬ 
tions  are  available  at  206  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  333-3707. 

Women  Can  Get  Awards 

Applications  are  now  available  for 
summer  and  fall  Verdell-Frazier-Young 
Awards  for  women  resuming  or  con¬ 
tinuing  their  interrupted  education.  Part- 
time  students  are  included.  Amounts 
vary  up  to  $.500  a  year. 

April  8  is  the  deadline  for  completion 
of  applications  for  summer  awards,  and 
April  24  for  fall  awards.  An  interview 
at  2  Student  Serv'ices  Building  is  nece.s- 
sary  to  complete  application  procedures. 
The  forms  are  available  in  that  office 
(333-3137)  or  in  Room  109,  707  South 
Sixth  Street  (333-0100). 


A  mimeographed  “Selectiv'e  Service 
Handbook”  is  available  from  the  Office 
of  .Student  Personnel,  130  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building.  The  booklet  covers  the 
general  structure  of  the  Selective  Service 
.System,  student  and  occupational  defer¬ 
ments,  various  classifications,  consci¬ 
entious  objection,  and  a  bibliography. 

To  be  sure  of  receiving  information 
which  includes  any  changes,  the  booklet 
advises  students  to  see  one  of  the  local 
draft  counselors.  These  include: 

•  Richard  W.  Strecker,  130  Student 
.Services  Building,  333-00,58.  Appoint¬ 
ment  needed  because  of  large  volume. 

•  Counseling  center  at  YMCA,  Room  8. 
Hours  are  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs.  3-5 
p.m.  and  Wed.  4-6  p.m.  344-1351. 

•  FIGSA,  296  mini  Union.  Open  Mon. 
through  Fri.  12-2  p.m.  Other  hours  by 
appointment.  333-0112. 

Tour  the  South  at 
Spring  Vacation 

American  and  foreign  students  are 
both  invited  to  take  the  southern  tour 
March  28  to  April  4  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Student  Affairs.  Total 
cost  of  the  trip  will  be  about  $85  to  $95. 

Students  will  bus  through  parts  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  In  addition  to  the  scenery,  they 
will  see  special  features  in  agriculture, 
education,  and  engineering  fields.  Smoky 
Mountains  and  Mammoth  Cave  na¬ 
tional  parks,  and  the  cities  of  Atlanta 
and  Birmingham.  “Blacks  in  America” 
projects  will  also  be  emphasized. 

March  18  is  about  the  last  date  by 
which  students  can  register,  to  allow 
time  for  arrangements  with  host  families, 
etc.  For  additional  information,  call 
John  Price,  333-1303  or  367-5562;  he 
will  direct  the  tour. 


UG.SA  has  opened  petitioning  for  un¬ 
dergraduate  positions  on  the  following 
University  committees: 

•  Assembly  Hall  Advisory  Board 

•  Commencement  Committee 

•  Traffic  Appeals  Board 

•  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity 

•  Coordinating  Placement  Committee 

•  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Foreign  Stu¬ 
dents 

®  University  Discipline  Committees 

Petitions  are  available  in  UGSA  office, 
297  mini  Union,  and  UGSA  Chairman 
Jim  Harms  says  that  positions  will  be 
filled  on  the  basis  of  the  petition  alone. 

Discounts  in  Europe 

Students  w'ho  plan  to  travel  in  Europe 
this  summer  can  obtain  an  International 
Student  Identity  card  and  receive  size¬ 
able  discounts  on  travel,  rooms,  meals, 
museum  tickets,  and  such.  To  get  one, 
write  to  Council  on  International  Edu¬ 
cational  Exchange,  777  United  Nations 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  —  and 
send  $1,  two  passport-type  pictures, 
proof  of  full-time  student  status  (fee 
receipt  etc.),  and  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  Cards  are  good  for 
one  calendar  year  at  a  time. 

Working  Abroad 

The  announcement  in  the  February 
i.ssue  about  work  abroad  caused  a  flurry 
of  phone  calls  from  students  seeking 
employment  abroad.  Roger  Applebee, 
associate  dean  of  LAS,  asked  Student 
Affairs  to  point  out  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Programs  Office,  330  Illini  Tower, 
does  not  have  information  on  jobs  avail¬ 
able.  What  it  does  have  is  information 
on  what  the  governments  of  foreign 


countries  require  of  U.S.  citizens  who 
plan  to  work  in  those  countries. 

Mostly  students  obtain  jobs  abroad 
(which  are  scarce)  through  their  own 
exeeptional  initiative.  The  reference 
desk  at  the  Library  has  a  eopy  of  “Over¬ 
seas  Employment  Guide,”  which  claims 
to  be  a  good  guide  for  summer  employ¬ 
ment  abroad.  Jean  Hill,  assistant  dean 
of  student  personnel,  130  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  has  the  most  recent  copy 
of  “Study  Abroad,”  which  might  be  of 
.some  help. 

The  University  Honors  Ofhee,  120,3 
W.  Oregon,  has  [lamphlets  on  both  w'ork 
and  study  abroad.  The  Associated  Travel 
Service,  298a  Illini  Union,  may  have 
some  information  about  jobs;  it  does 
have  a  copy  of  the  official  requirements 
of  foreign  governments. 

Paul  VanArsdell  will  be  glad  to  talk 
with  students  about  the  situation  during 
the  afternoons  at  the  Information  and 
Referral  Center,  104a  Library,  although 
he  does  not  have  information  on  specific 
jobs. 

He  will  be  at  the  Center  from  1  to  5 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday;  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Travel  Service  office  is  open  from 
12  to  2  Monday  through  Friday.  All  the 
other  offices  mentioned  are  open  during 
regular  business  hours. 

AIEX  FOLLOWS  HILL 

Mrs.  Nola  Aiex  has  taken  over  the 
duties  in  the  International  Programs 
office  following  the  untimely  death  last 
month  of  Amo  Hill,  assistant  direetor  of 
the  program.  Mrs.  Aiex  will  be  in  the 
office,  330  Illini  Tower,  in  the  after¬ 
noons. 

She  has  studied  in  France  and  Italy 
and  has  lived  in  Brazil.  Her  husband  is 
assistant  professor  of  Portuguese  here. 

Hindsley’s  Farewell  Concert 

Mark  H.  Hindsley,  professor  of  music 
and  director  of  University  bands,  will 
climax  his  36-year  career  at  Illinois 
when  he  conducts  the  Concert  Band  in 
its  80th  anniversary  concert  this  month. 
The  program,  consisting  entirely  of  some 
of  the  56  concert  works  that  Hindsley 
has  transcribed  for  band,  will  include 
Wagner’s  “overture  to  Die  Meister- 
singer,”  the  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D 
Minor,  by  Bach,  and  a  synthesis  of 
movements  from  Tschaikovsky’s  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  symphonies. 

Hindsley,  who  retires  in  June,  will 
probably  be  best  remembered  for  ere- 
ating  the  traditional  Marching  Illini  and 
the  Block  I  formations,  which  he  did 
during  his  tenure  as  director  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  band  from  1934  to  1948. 


Financial  Aids  Calendar 

March  16  —  Begins  period  of  accep- 
tanee  of  applications  for  summer  on- 
campus  employment. 


•  P.E.  ynajor  from  Palatine:  “There  is 
a  lot  more  usage  of  both  marijuana  and 
hard  drugs  here  than  in  high  school.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  a  lot  of  grass  in  the 
high  schools  around  mine,  we  didn’t 
seem  to  have  much  problem.” 

•  Pre-journalism  student  from  Wauke¬ 
gan:  “It  w'as  more  extensive  in  high 
school  than  here,  not  a  majority  of  the 
students  though.  I  think  the  reason  lies 
in  the  fact  that  I  associated  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  group.” 

•  Art  major  from  Oak  Park:  “Oak  Park 
tried  to  ignore  the  situation  in  many 
instances.  Oftentimes  incidents  were 
hushed  up.  Even  though  adults  were 
aw'are  of  the  problem  they  didn’t  realize 
how  widespread  it  really  was.  Td  say 
that  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  kids  in 
my  school  had  smoked  or  were  smoking 
pot.  Down  here  there  seems  to  be  more 
opportunity;  it’s  easier  to  get  and  stu¬ 
dents  aren’t  living  at  home  under  par¬ 
ental  supervision.” 

Psychology  major  from  Waukegan: 
“I’m  aware  of  more  here.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  my  high  school  group  was  drink¬ 
ing-oriented.” 

History  major  from  Collinsville: 
“Smoking  was  fairly  widespread  in  high 
school.  Down  here  I’m  not  .so  sure  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  know  as  many  people  as  I 
do  at  home.  I  would  say  it  is  more  ac¬ 
cepted  here  and  a  lot  easier  to  get  than 
back  home.” 

Architecture  major  from  California: 
“In  my  high  school  I  only  knew  one  per¬ 
son  who  smoked.  Down  here  I  know  the 
same  number.” 

•  Commerce  student  from  Stonington: 
“There’s  more  here.  Pot  was  almost  un¬ 
known  at  my  high  school.  Many  people 
here  have  tried  it  or  know  somebody 
who  uses  it.” 


April  13  —  Begins  period  of  acceptance 
of  applieations  for  fall  semester  student 
employment.  Also  mailing  of  initial 
announcement  of  aw-ards  for  University- 
provided  financial  aids  (freshman  no¬ 
tices). 


•  LAS  student  from  Springfield:  “There 
was  more  use  in  high  school.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  use  was  most  prevalent  among 
students  not  planning  on  college,  and 
they  dropped  out  of  the  picture  in  the 
transition  between  high  school  and 
college.” 

•  Economics  major  from  Seaford,  Long 
Island,  New  York:  “There  wa.sn’t  much 
smoking  in  my  high  school  but  there 
was  a  lot  of  grass  on  the  island.  When¬ 
ever  you  get  kids  away  from  home  doing 
what  they  want  to  do  and  combining 
div'erse  groups  the  probability  that  they 
will  smoke  increases.” 

•  Engineering  student  from  Creve  Coeur: 
“When  I  was  in  high  school  there  was 
probably  more  here  at  the  University, 
but  recently  things  have  really  picked 
up  at  home.  I’m  exposed  to  it  more 
now  in  my  hometown  than  I  am  here.” 

•  Pre-med  from  Columbia:  “There’s  a 
lot  more  smoking  here  than  at  home. 
Students  see  others  smoking  and  they 
try  it.  Students  are  less  repressed  here 
than  in  a  high  school  atmosphere.” 

•  Architecture  student  from  Champaign: 
“It  was  pretty  prevalent  in  high  school 
and  I’ve  known  kids  who  started  on  pot 
in  high  school  to  go  on  to  what  they 
considered  bigger  and  better  things  — 
hard  drugs.  There’s  .so  much  more  op¬ 
portunity  here  to  smoke  or  do  anything 
you  want.  You’re  in  closer  contact  with 
more  kids  and  at  college,  things  like 
smoking  are  far  more  aceeptable  than 
they  are  in  high  school.  In  high  school, 
marijuana  or  drug  usage  was  practically 
a  taboo  topic  except  for  a  very  small 
group  who  were  into  it.” 

Social  work  student  from  Rochelle: 
“I  went  to  a  small  high  school  and 
there  wasn’t  a  whole  lot  of  smoking. 
In  my  circle  of  friends  down  here  I 
know  of  little  or  none.” 


Opinion  Sampler:  Drug  Use 

How  much  drug  use  were  you  aware  of  in  your  high  school? 
In  your  circle  of  acquaintances  at  the  University,  are  you 
aware  of  more  or  less  use?  To  what  do  you  attribute  this 
(increase/decrease) ?  [Asked  of  freshmen  only.  This  is  a 
random  sampling  of  personal  opinions  based  on  impressions 
and  observations  and  is  in  no  way  an  official  statement  on 
use  of  marijuana  or  drugs  in  high  schools  or  hometowns 
indicated.] 


Harms  Speaks  Out 

By  Don  Ruhter 

Jim  Harms,  Undergraduate  Student 
Association  chairman,  commenting  on 
the  effectiveness  of  UGSA  said  recently, 
“Although  UGSA  does  have  structural 
faults,  it  is  much  better  than  the  old 
student  senate,  and  its  lack  of  accom¬ 
plishment  this  year  can  only  be  due  to 
a  lack  of  motivation,  ability,  and  imagi¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  its  members.” 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  UGSA 
has  had  to  date  is  the  constitutional 
provision  of  maintaining  a  quorum  at 
its  meetings.  Some  UGSA  members,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harms,  “arrive  late,  leave 
early,  or  don’t  come  at  all.”  Harms  feels 
that  members  of  the  steering  committee 
have  u.sed  the  fact  that  this  is  UGSA’s 
first  year  as  an  excuse  for  lack  of  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Despite  lack  of  interest  within  the 
undergraduate  association.  Harms  can 
point  to  several  areas  where  projects 
have  been  reasonably  successful.  The 
UGSA  Record  Service,  in  spite  of  prob¬ 
lems  concerned  with  the  illegality  of  its 
original  location  in  the  Union,  is  ex¬ 
panding  into  new  areas  —  while  the 
newly  initiated  Refrigerator  Service 
seemed  at  press  time  to  be  off  to  a  good 
start.  Harms  hopes  to  expand  this  con¬ 
cept  into  other  areas  of  discount  items 
such  as  pizza,  flowers,  trophies  and 
clothes. 

In  addition.  Harms  feels  that  students 
may  be  getting  a  better  break  in  the 
entertainment  field  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Ed  Pinto.  The  Housing  Division  and 
the  UGSA  Housing  Committee  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  work  well  together,  and  the 
apparent  success  of  SEAL’s  financial 
aids  referendum  at  second-semester  reg¬ 
istration  is  another  much-needed  feather 
in  UGSA’s  war  bonnet. 

Hamstrung  by  funding  which  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  inadequate.  Harms  wants  a 
full-time  secretary  for  UGSA  with  work- 
study  personnel  to  back  her  up.  At 
present,  steering  committee  members  do 
most  of  their  own  admini.strative  work. 
He  also  hopes  to  obtain  students  to 
work  on  publicity  and  administrative  de¬ 
tails,  to  answer  mail  from  other  schools, 
write  press  releases,  advertise  events  and 
serve  as  administrative  assistants  to  the 
steering  committee  or  the  chairman. 

Despite  the  alleged  lack  of  interest 
of  some  UGSA  members.  Harms  can 
reel  off  a  number  of  projects  recently 
completed  and  in  channels  for  which 
UGSA  can  take  at  least  partial  credit. 
In  the  area  of  housing,  dorm  rate  arbi¬ 
tration,  visitation,  coedification,  and 


apartment  age  restrictions  are  some 
things  on  which  UGSA  has  worked. 

While  working  on  Wa.shington  and 
local  moratorium  activities  as  well  as 
the  SEAL  referendum,  UGSA  has  also 
sponsored  the  record,  book,  refrigerator, 
and  travel  .services,  and  a  low-cost  drug 
and  pharmacy  outlet. 

The  Free  U,  50/50,  Assembly  Hall 
and  mini  Union  governance,  the  project 
for  a  student  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
—  these  are  also  areas  in  which  UGSA 
has  been  active. 

However,  the  list  of  projects  ignored 
last  semester  is  also  impressive.  Harms 
hopes  to  see  work  pick  up  in  areas  such 
as  counselor  evaluation,  housing  educa¬ 
tion,  sex  education,  and  dorm  speakers. 

The  security  office  at  McKinley  Hos¬ 
pital,  a  legislative  lobby,  a  student  em¬ 
ployees  union,  a  legal  service,  as  well 
as  a  co-op  store,  duplicating  services, 
and  low-cost  fire  insurance,  are  also  on 
the  proposed  list  for  second  semester. 
In  social  and  cultural  affairs,  tentative 
plans  include  such  things  as  coffee  hours, 
concerts,  bands  on  the  Quad,  teach-ins, 
and  student  polls,  surveys  and  referenda. 

Harms  feels  that  some  of  UGSA’s 
problems  may  be  structural  as  well  as 
motivational.  In  line  with  this  feeling, 
he  plans  to  break  down  the  steering 
committee  into  two  subcommittees  — 
“budget,”  to  handle  UGSA’s  money 
problems,  and  “appointment,”  to  handle 
appointments  to  committees.  UGSA’s 
money  problems  are  not  new  and  stu¬ 
dent  government  at  the  University  has 
seldom  made  money  in  recent  years. 
During  the  first  semester,  UGSA  com¬ 
mittees  often  went  inadequately  staffed 
and  some  appointments  were  challenged 
by  administrators  who  charged  that  stu¬ 
dents  named  did  not  meet  minimum 
specifications. 

Harms  hopes  the  second  semester  will 
encourage  UGSA  steering  committee 
members  to  work  harder,  and  he 
plans  to  spend  more  time  discussing 
projects  with  and  advising  his  commit¬ 
tee  members. 

Implementing  the  New  Laws 
Concerning  Campus  Disrupters 

The  University  legal  counsel  recently 
issued  a  statement  as  to  how  the  cam¬ 
puses  will  implement  the  state  and 
federal  laws  which  require  disquali¬ 
fication  for  or  withdrawal  of  financial 
aid  from  students  who  cause  campus 
disruption.  Since  the  state  law  holds 
the  chief  executive  officer  accountable 
for  implementation,  the  legal  counsel 
states  that  enforcement  will  not  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  usual  campus  disciplinary 


channels  which  are  independent  of  the 
chief  executive  —  but  will  be  handled 
through  a  separate  system. 

The  procedures  also  state  that  denial 
or  termination  of  financial  aid  will  take 
place  only  after  the  student  has  had 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearing. 
The  chancellor  will  appoint  a  hearing 
panel  each  year,  and  he  will  refer  cases 
to  the  panel.  The  panel’s  decision  will 
be  final  unless  the  case  is  appealed  to 
the  chancellor  for  review. 

Want  to  Join? 

If  you  want  to  be  one  of  six  to  ten 
students  to  plan  and  help  execute  cam¬ 
puswide  programs  for  new  students  next 
fall,  you  need  to  become  a  member  of 
the  mini  Guide  Steering  Committee. 
March  13  is  the  deadline  for  petitions  to 
be  in;  they  are  available  in  the  UGSA 
office,  270  Illini  Union,  and  at  the  infor¬ 
mation  desk  in  the  lobby  of  the  Student 
Services  Building. 

Applicants  will  be  interviewed  by  the 
present  steering  committee  before  spring 
break. 

Any  student  who  wants  to  become  an 
Illini  Guide  (in  University  or  non-Uni- 
versity  housing)  to  help  new  students 
become  acquainted  with  the  campus 
during  fall  New  Student  Week  should 
contact  the  head  resident  or  last  fall’s 
hall  chairman  for  Illini  Guides,  or  call 
Mary  Pollock,  333-0056. 

drugs  .  .  . 

Why  Start? 

By  Don  Ruhter 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  feature 
articles  which  STVDEIST  AFFAIRS 
plans  to  have  on  the  subject  of  drugs. 

Walther  High  School  sits  quietly  in 
the  western  suburbs  of  Chicago  —  small, 
serene,  and,  most  important,  straight. 
Students  obey  the  dress  code  with  a 
minimal  amount  of  grumbling,  and  they 
cheer  for  the  football  and  basketball 
teams.  Even  the  underground  newspaper 
has  been  edited  and  approved  by  a 
benevolent  principal. 

The  kids  know  they’re  “square”  and 
don’t  mind  that  much.  No  one  sneaks 
into  the  johns  during  study  hall  to 
smoke  much  besides  Marlboros.  No  one 
falls  asleep  in  class  from  amphetamines 
—  just  from  boredom  or  from  too  much 
studying  too  late  the  night  before. 

No  one  wears  long-sleeved  shirts  or 
blouses  to  conceal  needle  marks  —  just 
to  keep  warm.  No  one  wears  sunglasses 
in  class  to  conceal  bloodshot  eyes  or 


dilated  pupils  —  just  to  act  cool.  No 
one  misses  school  because  of  an  overdose 
or  a  trip  —  just  because  he’s  sick,  or 
feels  like  cutting. 

But  even  here,  the  administration  is  a 
little  scared,  and  for  good  rea.son,  be¬ 
cause  marijuana  and  drug  usage  cuts 
across  every  social,  cultural,  and  racial 
stratum  in  the  world.  Teachers  deny 
that  any  problem  is  present  at  Walther 

—  but  they  can’t  be  sure. 

So  the  Key  Club  called  in  a  detective 
from  the  Chicago  Police  Force  Narcotics 
Division  to  threaten  students  at  an  as¬ 
sembly  on  “The  Perils  of  Narcotics,”  and 
he  insulted  their  intelligence.  In  45 
minutes  he  told  the  kids,  “If  you  smoke 
pot  you’ll  end  up  on  dope  and  ruin  your 
lives  and  I’ll  get  you  sooner  or  later.” 
He  told  them  some  gory  stories,  showed 
some  gory  pictures,  and  asked,  “Any 
questions?” 

The  kids  laughed  and  giggled  and 
stomped  on  the  bleachers.  The  one  who 
asked  “How  do  you  sterilize  the  needle 
so  you  don’t  catch  a  disease?”  will  get 
a  detention.  The  detective  packed  up 
his  display  case  of  dummy  pills,  filed  his 
notes  and  headed  back  for  the  station 

—  another  job  well  done.  Well  .  .  . 
done,  anyhow. 

The  principal  and  administration  are 
happy  because  now  the  kids  know  that 
pot  leads  to  dope  and  that  ruins  your 
life  and  they’ll  catch  you  if  you  don’t 
die  first.  But  there’s  no  problem  at 
Walther  they  hope  —  not  yet. 

Walther  is  lucky,  so  far.  It  doesn’t 
have  the  problem  that  many  high 
schools  and  junior  highs,  some  grade 
schools,  and  most  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  have.  But  the  rub  is  that  sooner  or 
later,  it  probably  will  have. 

Where  will  it  start?  and  how?  .  .  . 
Why  is  a  cow? 

It  may  be  a  party  during  high  school, 
or  after  graduation.  Someone  will  offer 
a  joint,  some  will  hedge  and  shuffle, 
others  will  hoot.  It’s  called  peer-group 
pressure,  and  the  kids  don’t  want  to  be 
chicken;  so  why  not? 

Once  smoking  was  a  rebel  act,  an 
outsider’s  action,  a  flipped  bird  at  so¬ 
ciety,  something  few  others  had  tried. 
But  now  it’s  probably  a  status  thing, 
something  everyone  but  you  has  tried. 
(After  all,  you  have  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  trends.) 

Now  it’s  thrill  seeking.  Smoke  a 
reefer  instead  of  T.P.ing  the  school,  have 
a  pipeful  instead  of  playing  chicken. 
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The  rea.sons  are  probably  similar  for 
most  University  students  who  started  at 
college  instead  of  in  high  school. 

Some  think  grass  and  especially  hash¬ 
ish  is  an  aphrodisiac.  They’ve  heard 
stories  of  vastly  increased  sexual  prow¬ 
ess  or  erotic  sensations. 

For  others,  it’s  an  alcohol  surrogate. 
Why  drop  five  on  a  bottle  of  booze  with 
a  good  chance  for  a  screaming  banshee 
hangover  and  the  daylong  dry  heaves 
when  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  and  a 
little  practice  you  can  take  off  and  come 
down  clean  (unless  you  eat  it)?  Fifty 
cents  of  what  besides  Everclear  or  a 
friend  in  the  chemistry  department  can 
.set  you  off  like  four  bits  of  mary  jane? 

Why  not  escape?  This  isn’t  rebellion, 
it’s  boredom.  Most  reports  indicate  you 
make  yourself  less,  not  more  aware  and 
alert.  5Vant  increased  physical  capabili¬ 
ties?  How  about  a  couple  drags  before 
the  Big  Ten  track  meet?  Again,  this 
seems  mythical  with  anything  short  of 
speed.  With  speed  it  works,  if  you  don’t 
care  about  eating,  sleeping  —  or  living. 

But  you’ve  started,  and  probably 
shouldn’t  worry  that  much  about  be¬ 
coming  an  addict  on  anything  hard  or 
synthetic.  Grass  can’t  hurt  you,  can  it? 
Wellllll,  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  and  what 
makes  you  that  positive?  And  tho.se 
rumors  about  the  grass  on  campus  being 
salted  with  opium  can’t  all  be  true;  it’s 
impossible  for  anyone  to  salt  all  the 
grass  coming  into  Champaign-Urbana. 

And  didn’t  several  national  maga¬ 
zines  .say  that  more  than  20  million 
Americans  had  smoked?  They  certainly 
can’t  all  be  hard-core  addicts,  can  they? 

But  didn’t  one  of  those  same  maga¬ 
zines  indicate  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
hard-core  addicts  in  the  country  had 
taken  flight  training  on  grass? 

So  statistically  speaking,  smoking 
doesn’t  mean  you’ll  blast  all  the  way  off; 
your  chances  are  just  a  little  better. 

Music  Groups  Join 
For  Berlioz  Requiem 

Musical  extravaganza,  anyone?  Psych 
up  for  the  School  of  Music  presentation 
of  Hector  Berlioz’s  Requiem,  Sunday, 
April  12,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Krannert 
Great  Hall. 

In  one  of  the  few  times  the  School 
pulls  out  all  stops,  the  production  will 
call  upon  the  talents  of  the  Oratorio  So¬ 
ciety,  the  University  Chorus,  the  Concert 
Choir,  the  Men’s  and  Women’s  Glee 
Clubs,  the  University  Orchestra,  and  the 
University  Bands.  James  Bailey  of  the 
voice  faculty  will  be  tenor  soloist,  and 
Harold  Decker  will  conduct. 


W e  Goofed  —  Again ! 

A  reader  wrote  to  object  to  the  item 
in  the  last  issue  which  stated  that  about 
a  hundred  employers  would  be  coming 
to  campus  to  interview  students  for  jobs. 
As  he  pointed  out,  each  of  several  col¬ 
leges  alone  has  three  or  four  times  that 
number.  The  reference  to  the  hundred 
was  to  the  employers  who  will  be  on 
campus  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nating  Placement  Office,  which  deals 
with  job  opportunities  for  LAS  students 
or  students  in  fields  for  which  there  is 
not  a  specialized  placement  service. 

Following  is  some  information  on 
campus  interviews  scheduled  for  the 
spring  by  major  specialized  placement 
services  on  campus,  and  the  contact 
person  for  more  information; 

•  Agriculture  —  about  30  companies. 
Contact  Mr.  Wessels,  104  Mumford, 
333-3380. 

•  Architecture  —  no  campus  interviews 
because  most  students  are  committed 
to  a  job  before  graduation.  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  104  Architecture,  333-1331. 

•  Art  —  Mr.  Wicks,  143  Fine  Arts,  333- 
6632. 

•  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering 
—  100  employers  have  scheduled  inter¬ 
views,  but  jobs  are  doum  and  inter¬ 
viewers  are  cancelling  because  a  cutback 
in  graduate  and  post-doctorate  grants 
forced  many  graduates  into  the  industry 
instead  of  teaching  or  research.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Durham,  107  Noyes  Lab, 
333-1050. 

Commerce  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  —  300  companies.  Mr.  Johnson,  101 
David  Kinley  Hall,  333-2840. 

•  Communications  —  23  interviewers. 
Mr.  Strang,  117  Gregory  Hall,  333-2874. 

•  Education  —  361  interviewers.  Mr. 
McGreal,  140  Education,  333-0740. 

•  Engineering — more  than  420.  Inter¬ 
view  list  can  be  picked  up  every  Monday 
morning  for  job  interviews  scheduled  for 
two  weeks.  Tuesday  morning  students 
can  pick  up  lists  of  interviews  for  sum¬ 
mer  jobs.  Mrs.  Chapman,  109  Engineer¬ 
ing,  333-1960. 

Home  Economics  —  one  interv'iewer. 
Miss  Goodyear,  268  Bevier,  333-3793. 

•  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  —  Mr. 
Franke,  219  LIR  Building,  333-2388. 

•  Library — 10  libraries  will  interview. 
Miss  Knights,  415  Library,  333-0734. 

•  Social  Work  —  Social  workers  usually 
spend  a  year  in  the  field  before  finally 
accepting  a  job.  In  addition,  this  is  the 
“off  semester”  for  the  college,  so  no 


interviews  are  scheduled.  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  1207  W.  Oregon,  333-2261. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

On  March  20,  1970,  representatives 
from  the  U.  of  I.  Medical  Center  will 
be  in  275  Illini  Union  to  interview 
students  contemplating  a  career  in 
medicine  and  the  allied  fields  except 
pharmacy.  To  make  an  appointment, 
sign  the  book  in  294  Lincoln. 

Plan  Rap  Sessions 

The  LAS  General  Curriculum  Center 
is  tentatively  planning  a  series  of  rap 
.sessions  between  students  and  members 
of  the  University  or  local  community. 

“A  lot  of  rapping  goes  on  in  our  office 


anyhow,”  said  Roland  Holmes,  assis¬ 
tant  dean  of  LAS  and  director  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Curriculum  (for  students  with  no 
declared  major).  “We  want  to  give 
students  a  chance  to  come  in  and  talk 
with  faculty  members  who  won’t  pro¬ 
selytize  and  push  their  prejudices.  If 
students  can  be  met  and  accepted  on 
their  own  ground  instead  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s,  we  may  be  able  to  destroy  some 
of  the  hangups  and  feelings  that  every 
student  is  in  isolation  from  everyone 
else,”  he  said. 

Holmes  feels  that  the  General  Cur¬ 
riculum  Center  already  has  a  jump  on 
the  rest  of  the  University  in  this  respect. 
“Our  program  encourages  free  discu.s- 
sion  between  students  and  our  staff, 
which  has  been  chosen  for  its  ability 


Folk  Music  Wins 
Crowd  at  Krannert 

By  Bruce  Johnson 

What’s  in  a  folksong?  Anguish,  exhil¬ 
aration,  a  people’s  history,  a  culture’s 
outlook  .  .  .  actually,  a  community’s 
expression  of  the  meaning  of  exi.stence. 
It’s  all  there,  if  you’re  tuned  in  and 
listening  to  the  real  thing. 

This  is  the  gospel  of  Archie  Green, 
associate  professor  of  English  and  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  and 
resident  scholar-entrepreneur-guru  of  the 
Campus  Folk.song  Club.  After  16  years 
of  relatively  frustrated  loyalty  by  a  few 
lonely  believers,  the  message  is  finally 
beginning  to  pry  its  way  into  the  minds 
and  souls  of  a  rapidly  multiplying  bunch 
of  thinking,  feeling  people. 

Overflow  crowds  whistled  and  stomped 
and  madly  applauded  their  way  through 
the  Midwinter  Festival  of  Traditional 
Music  last  month  in  the  Krannert 
Center  Playhouse,  in  what  has  to  be  a 
vindication  of  the  patient  persuasion  of 
Green  and  his  colleagues. 

Booker  T.  Washington  “Bukka”  White 
switched  on  the  student  audience  with 
his  growling,  driving  Mississippi  delta 
songs.  He  didn’t  just  play  his  guitar; 
he  conversed  with  it,  seduced  it,  burped 
it.  And  it  scolded  him  right  back  in 
shrill,  wavering  tones.  “Blues  is  a  feelin’, 
a  concerned  feelin’,”  said  Bukka  between 
anecdotes,  and  nobody  could  have  ar¬ 
gued  with  him. 

The  Cajun  string  band  of  the  Balfa 
brothers  bounced  into  its  irrepressible 
two-step,  fiddle-sawing  melodies,  and 
the  scene  everywhere  in  the  house  was 
of  heads  bobbing,  feet  tapping,  and 
delighted  smiles  of  discovery  that  always 


break  out  when  people  realize  they’ve 
been  missing  something  magically  won¬ 
derful. 

Other  performers  provided  a  cros.s- 
sample  of  distinctive  ethnic  sounds  and 
rhythms  in  the  two-day  festival  of  con¬ 
certs,  workshops,  and  demonstrations. 

Prof.  Green  (he  would  a.sk  you  to  call 
him  Archie)  started  instruction  in  his 
English  360  course,  “The  Popular  Ballad 
and  Folk  Song  in  the  United  States.” 
It  had  to  move  to  a  larger  room,  and 
add  an  extra  section,  but  was  still  almost 
immediately  over-enrolled. 

The  stuff  of  the  festival  and  of  the 
cla.ss  is  traditional  music,  the  homespun 
singing  and  playing  that  helps  define 
and  preserve  the  cultural  character  of 
the  unhomogenized  ethnic  and  geo¬ 
graphical  groups  that  make  up  America. 
It  is  the  flav'or  and  the  seasoning  that 
goes  into  the  melting  pot.  It  reflects 
the  dry  humor  of  the  Ozark  farmers 
and  the  smile-through-tears  of  the  up¬ 
rooted  Arcadians. 

To  hear  Archie  lovingly  describe  his 
“extremely  mixed”  childhood  neighbor¬ 
hood  (“I  never  came  across  what  we 
call  a  WASP  until  I  went  to  college,” 
he  .says)  is  to  appreciate  what  has  moti¬ 
vated  this  man  in  his  efforts  to  share 
his  love  of  folk  culture  with  the  campus 
community. 

Commending  the  cooperation  of  Star 
Course,  Krannert  Center,  and  the  Office 
of  Student  Programs  and  Services  in 
helping  to  produce  the  festival,  Archie 
breathed  the  hope  that  “Maybe  we’re  a 
little  closer  to  making  this  place  a  true 
University.” 

And  off  he  went  —  with  one  humble 
Student  Affairs  reporter  as  another  dis¬ 
ciple. 


to  establish  rapport  with  students.  Our 
staff  can  relate  to  students  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  brush  beating.” 

“We  want  to  try  to  get  around  author¬ 
ity  figures  and  not  let  words  like  ‘dean’ 
stifle  discussion,”  he  said.  “We  also 
hope  to  deal  with  topics  not  normally 
talked  about  —  although  any  topic  from 
the  grading  system,  relevancy,  drugs,  sex, 
and  the  structure  of  the  University  is  fair 
game.” 

The  proposed  sessions  will  be  groups 
of  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty  stu¬ 
dents,  with  a  staff  or  faculty  member 
who  wants  to  talk  with  students. 

To  obtain  more  information,  or  to 
make  suggestions  about  topics,  structure, 
or  participation  in  the  proposed  rap 
se.ssions,  call  333-4710. 

Culture  Calendar 

This  is  a  calendar  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events  now  scheduled  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  For  the  most  up-to-date 
information,  see  the  special  cultural 
announcement  boards  on  the  first  floor 
of  each  of  these  buildings: 

Lincoln  Hall  —  southeast  comer. 
Gregory  Hall  —  east  end. 

David  Kinley  Hall  —  south  end. 

Aiumford  Hall  —  south  end. 

mini  Union  —  north  end 

Student  Services  Building — Room  110. 

Armory. 

MRH  Snack  Bar. 

Also  watch  the  Daily  Illini  or  the 
weekly  “Intellectual  and  Cultural  Events” 
calendar  (.sent  to  residence  halls,  aca¬ 
demic  departments,  and  religious  foun¬ 
dations)  for  details  as  to  time  and  place, 
topic  or  program,  and  for  any  changes. 

MARCH 

*12.  John  Maguire,  professor  at  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  who  is  active  in 
civil  rights  and  university  reform 
movements,  “Religion  and  Modem 
Man,”  YMCA  Latzer  Hall.  8  p.m. 
*13.  YMCA-YWCA  Faculty  Fomm. 
John  Maguire,  “Transforming  the 
University.”  YMCA  Latzer  Hall. 
12:35  p.m. 

*13.  Student  Forum.  John  Maguire, 
“University  Governance  and  the 
Student’s  Role.”  YMGA  Friend¬ 
ship  Lounge.  4  p.m. 

*13.  Friday  Flicks.  “Keeping  in  Shape,” 
“Nothing  but  Nerves,”  and  “Night 
at  the  Movies.”  Illini  Union  Vend¬ 
ing  Room.  5  p.m. 

*13.  John  Maguire,  “Religion  and  Mod¬ 
em  Man.”  YMCA  Latzer  Hall. 
8  p.m. 


*13.  Graduate  choral  project.  James 
Smith,  conducting.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  8  p.m. 

*13-14.  22nd  annual  U.  of  I.  invitational 
drill  meet.  Assembly  Hall. 

13-14.  mini  Union  Movie.  “The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Analyst.”  Aud.  7  and 
9 : 30  p.m. 

*14.  Senior  recital.  James  Plondke,  tuba. 
Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*15.  Faculty  recital.  James  Bailey,  tenor, 
and  Evelyn  Reynolds,  mezzo-con¬ 
tralto.  Krannert  Center.  4  p.m. 

15.  U.  of  I.  Symphony  Orchestra  con¬ 
cert.  Bernard  Goodman,  conduct¬ 
ing.  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

15.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Mummy”  and 
“Abbott  and  Costello  Meet  Frank¬ 
enstein.”  112  Gregory  Hall.  8  p.m. 

15.  Cinema  International.  “Lord  of  the 
Flies.”  Aud.  8  p.m. 

*15-Apr.  19.  Exhibit  of  recent  indus¬ 
trially-designed  objects  for  the 
home.  Krannert  Art  Museum. 

*16.  Graduate  recital.  Thomas  Burson, 
piano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

16-21.  American  Ballet  Theatre.  Kran- 
ert  Center.  8  p.m.  all  nights  plus 
2  p.m.  March  21. 

*17.  Senior  recital.  Marshall  Johnson, 
violin.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*17.  Afro-American  Culture  Series.  Ker- 
mit  Coleman  speaking  on  “The 
Illusion  of  Justice  in  the  Black 
Community.”  Aud.  8  p.m. 

*18.  Graduate  recital.  Donald  DeRoche, 
clarinet.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*18.  Lenten  Vespers  Service.  Dr.  Arden 
Grotelueschen,  guest  speaker.  Uni¬ 
versity  Lutheran  Chapel.  7  p.m. 

18.  Film  Society.  “Now  Voyager.” 
Aud.  8  p.m. 

*19.  Graduate  recital.  Lindsey  Peters, 
organ.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 


*19.  Russell  Thackrey,  “The  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Future.”  Room  A, 
Law  Building.  8  p.m. 

19-21.  Studio  at  the  Center  Series.  “An 
Italian  Straw  Hat.”  Krannert  Cen¬ 
ter.  8  p.m. 

*20.  YMCA-YWCA  Faculty  Forum. 
John  Siegenthaler  speaking  on 
“The  New  Politics.”  YMCA  Lat- 
zer  Hall.  12:35  p.m. 

*20.  Friday  Flicks.  “Fatal  Glass  of 
Beer,”  “Pharmacist,”  and  “Barber 
Shop.”  mini  Union  Vending 
Room.  5  p.m. 

20-21.  mini  Union  Movie.  “The  Se¬ 
cret  War  of  Harry  Frigg.”  Aud. 

7  and  9  : 30  p.m. 

20- 21.  Cinemaguild.  “MGM’s  Big  Pa¬ 

rade  of  Comedy”  and  “Night  After 
Night,”  with  Mae  West.  112  Greg¬ 
ory  Hall.  8  p.m. 

21- 22.  Opera  Workshop.  “Two  Con¬ 

temporary  Operas,”  Ludwig  Zirner 
directing.  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 
*22.  Lecture.  Dr.  Clement  Cunningham 
speaking  on  “Birth  Control,  Abor¬ 
tion  and  Related  Topics.”  Lewis 
Lounge,  Newman  Foundation. 

8  p.m. 

*22.  Faculty  recital.  Bruce  Foote,  bari¬ 
tone.  Krannert  Center.  4  p.m. 
*22.  Senior  recital.  Gladys  Phillips,  con¬ 
tralto.  Smith  Music  Hall.  4  p.m. 
22.  Cinemaguild.  “All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front”  and  “Paths  of 
Glory.”  112  Gregory  Hall.  8  p.m. 
22.  Cimena  International.  “Scorpio 
Rising/Relativity.”  Aud.  8  p.m. 
*24.  Beethoven  Piano  Series.  Stanley 
Fletcher,  piano.  Krannert  Center. 
8  p.m. 

*25.  New  Music  Series.  Ed  London, 
conducting.  Smith  Music  Hall. 
8  p.m. 


25.  Film  Society.  Buchman’s  “Talk 
of  the  Town.”  Aud.  8  p.m. 

*25-26.  Concert  Band.  80th  Anniversary 
Concerts,  Mark  Hindsley,  conduct¬ 
ing.  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

APRIL 

7.  Star  Course  Series.  Westphalische 
Kantorei,  Wilhelm  Ehman  con¬ 
ducting.  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*  7.  Senior  recital.  Robert  Novota,  pi¬ 

ano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*  7.  Afro-American  Culture  Series.  Dr. 

Price  M.  Cobbs  speaking  on  “The 
Afro-American,  1970.”  Aud.  8  p.m. 

8.  Film  Society.  “It  Happened  To¬ 
morrow”  and  “The  Nose.”  Aud. 
8  p.m. 

*  8.  Senior  recital.  Pamela  Andrews, 

string  bass.  Smith  Music  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

*  9.  Senior  recital.  Linda  Green,  so¬ 

prano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 
9-12.  Cinemaguild.  “Waterhole  No. 
3”  and  “Villa  Rides.”  112  Gregory 
Hall.  8  p.m. 

*10.  Friday  Flicks.  “Mad  Magician.” 
mini  Union  Vending  Room.  5  p.m. 
10-11.  mini  Union  Movie.  “The  Pawn¬ 
broker.”  Aud.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
*10.  Graduate  recital.  Gregory  Davis, 
piano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 
10.  (Tentative)  The  Three  Dog  Night. 
Assembly  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*  Free  to  students. 
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Dates  for  Sale 

Newman  Hall  residents  will  auction 
off  dates  with  cheerleaders,  campus 
beauties,  and  pom-pom  girls  on  Sunday, 
April  12,  beginning  at  1  p.m.  Proceeds 
will  go  to  Campus  Chest.  The  auction 
will  be  in  the  Newman  Hall  courtyard. 

In  the  Medical  Fields 

Personnel  from  the  U.  of  I.  College  of 
Pharmacy  will  be  on  campus  to  inter¬ 
view  students  on  April  16  and  May  7. 
Interviews  will  be  in  Room  319  and  262, 
respectively,  of  the  Illini  Union. 

On  April  24,  personnel  from  the  other 
health  science  areas  will  interview  stu¬ 
dents  for  possible  admission  to  the  U.  of 
I.  Medical  Center;  Room  262  of  the 
Union. 

Financial  Aid  Calendar 

Students  can  apply  for  student  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  fall  semester,  beginning 
April  13,  in  the  Financial  Aids  Office, 
707  S.  Sixth  St. 

April  24  is  the  deadline  for  women 
to  apply  for  Verdell-Frazier-Young 
awards  for  the  fall,  at  2  Student  Services 
Building.  'Fhese  awards  are  for  women 
whose  education  was  interrupted. 

Specials  for  Mom 

As  usual,  musical  events  will  play  a 
big  part  in  the  campus  mothers’  week¬ 
end  this  year.  May  1-3.  A  Women’s  Glee 
Club  concert  and  special  showings  of 
the  spring  musical  “The  Music  Man” 
will  highlight  the  weekend. 

In  addition,  lU.SA  promises  two  style 
shows  Saturday  afternoon  (1:30  and  3 
p.m.);  special  ice  cream  treats  in  the 
Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  Union;  an  old  fashioned 
candy  shop;  an  art  show  of  student  work; 
a  flower  show.  The  University  Fheatre 
will  present  Jean  Anouilh’s  “Thieves’ 
Carnival”  on  Friday  and  Saturday  at 
8  p.m. 


Students  will  be  able  to  learn  about 
the  medical  and  psychological  aspects  of 
drugs  by  participating  in  the  Drugs  and 
Society  symposium  May  7-9,  sponsored 
by  the  George  A.  Miller  Lecture  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Policy  Committee  on 
Student  Affairs. 

Those  working  on  the  plans  are  spe¬ 
cifically  avoiding  the  usual  pro-con  de¬ 
bate  about  morality  or  legality,  and 
concentrating  on  the  effects.  Ritual  or 
religious  uses  in  other  cultures  will  be 
included. 

SPEAKERS  NEED  HOSTS 

Visiting  participants  can  be  invited  to 
have  meals  in  housing  units.  Interested 
residents  should  write  to  Nancy  Kramer, 
131  Burrill  Hall,  including  a  phone  num¬ 
ber  where  the  resident  can  be  reached. 

Speakers  who  will  be  on  hand  are: 
James  Carey,  sociologist  who  wrote  the 
book  “The  College  Drug  Scene”;  Carlos 
Castaneda,  anthropology  student  who.se 
research  became  the  book  “The  Teach¬ 
ings  of  Don  Juan:  A  Yaqui  Way  of 
Knowledge”;  Lester  Grinspoon,  clinical 
psychiatrist  of  Harvard  Medical  School; 
Ralph  Metzner,  psychologist  and  pioneer 
in  LSD  research  with  Leary  and  Alpert 
at  Harvard;  and  David  Smith,  pharma¬ 
cologist  and  medical  director  of  the 
Haight-Ashbury  Medical  Clinic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES  BEING  PREPARED 

Annotated  bibliographies  are  currently 
being  prepared  and  will  be  distributed  to 
all  who  want  them.  Over  40  books  will 
be  included. 

High  school  students  and  teachers  in 
the  Champaign-Urbana  area  are  being 
invited  to  participate  in  the  symposium. 

FILMS  TO  BE  SHOWN 

Short  films  will  be  running  continu¬ 
ously  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  in  the  South  Lounge  of 
the  Union.  Films  will  be  primarily  on 
LSD  and  the  hallucinogens,  marijuana, 
and  “speed.” 


The  Associated  Student  Travel  Ser¬ 
vice  plans  three  low-cost  charter  flights 
for  the  summer: 

Chicago-Paris;  London-Chicago 


•June  17-Sept.  5 . $230. 

•Aug.  16-Sept.  11 . $220. 

Chicago-Tokyo-Chicago 

•Aug.  16-Sept.  11 . $375. 


For  more  information  on  these  flights 
and  on  European  tours,  or  on  the 
ASTS  Greyhound  bus  service,  stop  at 
298A  Illini  Union  or  call  333-6353. 

Making  Art 
A  Way  of  Life 

As  it  moves  into  its  second  year  of 
operation,  the  University-community 
Dream  Museum  is  undergoing  a  com¬ 
plete  renovation.  Students  in  two  sculp¬ 
ture  clas.ses  and  one  design  class  are 
changing  the  physical  environment  at 
205 ‘/2  N.  Market  completely. 

The  museum  will  celebrate  its  anni¬ 
versary  month  by  changing  from  being 
primarily  an  exhibit  spot  to  being  more 
of  a  multi-media  center  for  performing 
and  creative  arts,  as  envisioned  by  Art 
Barrett  when  he  opened  the  museum 
last  year  under  VIP  auspices. 

Founded  because  the  Champaign-Ur- 
bana-University  community  holds  a  lot 
of  art  talent  with  few  outlets  for  experi¬ 
mental  activity,  one  goal  of  the  museum 
is  to  offer  live  entertainment  seven  nights 
a  week  at  low  admission  charges.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  will  go  toward  more  programing. 

STUDENTS  RENOVATE 

Rob  Fisher,  assistant  professor  of  art 
and  adviser  to  the  museum,  is  directing 
the  renovation  and  coordinating  events 
of  the  grand  opening  set  for  the  last 
week  in  April.  It  is  Fisher’s  classes  who 
are  doing  the  massive  redecoration  as 
their  semester  project. 

Flexibility  is  the  key  to  the  new  plans. 
Everything  has  two  functions:  seats 


convert  into  display  cases;  display  panels 
for  paintings  tip  up  to  become  display 
stands  for  sculpture;  tables  become 
partitions,  etc. 

The  undergraduates  are  contributing 
their  own  money  to  buy  the  materials 
they  use  in  their  designs.  That  —  plus 
donations  from  Thomp.son  Lumber  and 
Price’s  Paint  companies,  and  coopera¬ 
tion  from  other  local  merchants  in 
selling  materials  at  cost  —  is  enough 
to  do  the  job,  said  Fisher. 

GRAND  OPENING  APRIL  25 

.According  to  Fisher,  the  Dream  Mu¬ 
seum  should  become  a  place  where  art¬ 
ists  in  all  media  can  meet.  He  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  people  can  be 
there,  surrounded  by  visual  art,  listening 
to  music  and  poetry,  watching  dancers, 
and  eating  gourmet  foods  —  “making  art 
a  way  of  life.” 

A  start  in  this  direction  will  be  made 
at  the  grand  opening  and  birthday  cele¬ 
bration  on  April  25.  From  8  p.m.  to 
1  a.m.  the  museum  will  be  full  of 
things  to  see,  hear,  and  taste.  Included 
will  be  a  T\'  display  by  Stephan  Beck, 
light  organisms  by  Fisher,  continuous 


Join  the  Crowd 
April  21-24 

By  Don  Ruhter 

Mention  jtollution  these  days  and 
practically  everyone  thinks  of  oil  slicks 
clogging  our  coasts,  factories  pouring 
tons  of  waste  materials  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  streams,  or  insecticides  poi¬ 
soning  humans  as  well  as  animals  and 
bugs. 

But  it  doesn’t  stop  there.  If  it  did, 
the  problem  of  preserving  our  environ¬ 
ment  —  our  ecosystem,  as  some  call  it 
—  would  be  relatively  ea.sy.  This  last 
fight  for  survival  is  a  struggle  every 
.American  must  face  personally. 

What  about  exhaust  fumes  from  your 
car?  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  pollution  in 
your  lungs  comes  from  automobiles,  stat¬ 
isticians  blame  50,000  deaths  a  year 
on  autos.  Not  only  do  cars  use  up  price¬ 
less  limited  fuel  supplies  but  they  and 
every  other  internal  combustion  engine 
contribute  to  death  rates  attributed  to 
cancer  and  emjthysema. 

The  next  time  you  take  the  trash  out 
to  the  incinerator  or  bum  leaves,  you’re 
polluting  the  only  atmosphere  we  have. 
In  some  cases,  trash  burning  releases 
fatal  acids  into  the  air. 

When  you  drain  the  clothes  washer 
Saturday,  remember  that  the  phosphates 


entertainment  by  the  Urbana  Uzbeck 
Ensemble,  Rick  Mansfield,  Rick  Wallat, 
and  others. 

Fisher  directs  the  new  nonprofit  cor¬ 
poration,  Champaign-Nirv'ana  Founda¬ 
tion,  created  to  support  and  encourage 
cultural  activities  in  the  local  area. 
CNF  is  sponsoring  other  events  during 
the  week  of  April  23,  some  at  the  mu¬ 
seum,  some  at  other  locations.  These 
are  listed  in  the  “Culture  Calendar”  at 
the  end  of  this  newsletter. 

CALLING  ALL  ARTISTS 

Any  student  or  other  local  artist  who 
would  like  to  participate  in  opening 
night  activities  —  or  other  events  at 
other  times  —  should  contact  Rob  Fisher 
by  leaving  a  message  at  the  art  depart¬ 
ment,  142  Fine  Arts  Building,  333- 
0855.  In  the  performing  arts,  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  “about  an  hour’s  worth”  is 
best  normally,  but  for  opening  night, 
shorter  time  segments  are  needed. 

All  art  areas  are  to  be  u.sed  —  in¬ 
cluding  films,  folk  music,  electronic 
music,  graphic  designs,  photographs, 
poems,  prose,  paintings,  sculpture,  short 
dramatic  pieces,  all  music.  .  .  . 


in  the  detergent  fertilize  algae  and  ul¬ 
timately  kill  fish  through  lack  of  oxygen. 

Almost  everyone  knows  that  raw' 
sewage  taints  rivers  and  streams,  making 
the  water  unu.sable,  but  your  toilet 
paper,  the  stuff  that  matches  your  bath¬ 
room  walls,  is  also  toxic  as  well  as 
slower  to  decompose  in  water  because  of 
the  dye. 

These  and  other  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  our  skyrocketing  tech¬ 
nology  and  population  are  all  part  of 
the  problem  that  will  be  met  head-on 
April  21  to  24  through  environmental 
teach-ins  sponsored  by  Students  for  En¬ 
vironmental  Controls. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  YMCA  and  YWCA,  is  far 
broader  than  the  National  Environ¬ 
mental  Teach-In  Day  of  April  22. 
University  students  covering  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  political  and  social  thought  have 
grouped  together  in  an  effort  to  survive. 

These  students  aren’t  deluding  them¬ 
selves,  however.  Most  feel  that  no 
startling  revelations  and  solutions  w'ill 
come  from  the  project’s  week-long  ef¬ 
fort.  Rather  they  are  hoping  to  “alert 
public  opinion  to  the  immediacy  of  the 
ecological  crisis.” 

This  problem  ranges  far  beyond  Al- 
lerton  Park  and  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  although  that’s  part  of  it. 
It’s  more  than  SSTs  and  man’s  drive  to 


subjugate  his  environment,  although 
that’s  part  of  it  also. 

Solutions  are  as  broad  based  as  legis¬ 
lation  against  air,  water,  and  noise  pol¬ 
lution  to  every  citizen’s  responsibility  to 
conserve  water  by  not  flushing  his  toilet 
as  much  —  and  that’s  no  joke. 

If  ever  the  adage  “Better  late  than 
never”  was  applicable,  it  is  for  the  en¬ 
vironmental  crisis  teach-in  and  the  legi.s- 
lation  or  personal  effort  that  must  come 
from  it  if  we  arc  to  survive. 

Americans,  the  world’s  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  conglomerate  gluttons,  must 
be  the  first  to  save  the  earth  and  them- 
■selves.  We  consume  the  most,  and  we 
waste  the  most.  Soon  there  will  be  no 
place  left  to  throw'  things  away. 

Walter  Cronkite  said  recently,  “Be- 
cau.se  of  the  imminent  probability  of 
mass  staixation  and  resultant  brain  dam¬ 
age  to  those  who  survive,  the  present 
generation  may  well  be  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  intelligent  enough  to  master  envi¬ 
ronmental  problems  before  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  are  altered  beyond 
recognition.” 

This  subject  is  an  issue  no  one  can 
turn  his  back  on  or  run  from.  No  one 
with  a  conscience  can  shrug  this  prob¬ 
lem  off. 

As  the  week  of  the  teach-in  draws 
closer,  the  students  who  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  months  at  the  University  “Y” 
need  your  help  more  than  ever.  If 
you’re  interested,  call  344-1351. 

ATu  can  only  help  yourself. 

Crimes  on  the  Campus 

By  Don  Ruhter 

Near  the  Union  a  boy  is  confronted, 
threatened,  beaten,  and  robbed  of  his 
wallet. 

In  a  residence  hall,  a  student  leaves 
his  room  to  brush  his  teeth  and,  return¬ 
ing  minutes  later,  finds  his  stereo  tape 
recorder  and  record  player  missing. 

Walking  past  a  construction  job  on 
campus,  a  girl  is  subjected  to  the  caustic, 
obscene  comments  of  the  w'orkmen. 

In  the  Union  a  boy  sticks  his  head  in 
the  girls’  washroom  and  asks  a  student  to 
check  for  his  sister  “way  in  the  back.” 
When  she  returns  after  finding  no  one, 
her  purse  is  gone. 

At  Men’s  Old  Gym,  a  boy  returns  to 
his  locker  after  a  workout  to  find  the 
door  jimmied  and  his  wallet  and  watch 
missing. 

Returning  to  her  residence  hall  after 
a  late  night  at  the  library,  a  co-ed  is 
robbed  and  manhandled  by  a  small  band 
of  youths  who  finally  let  her  run  home  in 
hysterics. 

Incidents  like  these  and  hundreds  of 


others  have  been  occurring  on  campus 
with  increasing  regularity  over  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years.  The  problem  is 
by  no  means  restricted  to  our  campus, 
of  course.  In  fact,  the  Champaign- 
Urbana-University  area  ranks  low  in 
a.ssaults  for  a  community  of  its  size, 
according  to  FBI  crime  reports. 

.4side  from  a  rapidly  rising  level  of 
paranoia,  students  are  doing  little  in 
response  to  criminal  incidents  that  used 
to  be  isolated  occurrences  on  the  campus. 
In  many  cases,  the  naivete  of  the  student 
involved  contributes  to  the  crime’s  even 
happening. 

Wild  estimates  of  the  number  of  sex¬ 
ual  attacks  on  camitus,  coupled  with 
rumors  spread  over  the  University  grape¬ 
vine  have  led  some  co-eds  to  see  a  rapist 
behind  every  shrub  and  a  mugger  in 
every  doorway. 

Although  Univ'ersity  police  rejtorted 
only  three  incidents  of  rape  on  campus 
last  semester,  many  girls  allege  that  the 
University  “covers  up  these  attacks  so 
they  don’t  look  so  bad  or  give  the 
University  a  bad  name.” 

“Every  girl’s  dorm  has  its  share  of 
hair-raising  episodes  involving  intruders 
and  prowlers  or  strange  shadows  chasing 
girls  home  late  at  night,”  one  coun.selor 
said.  “In  some  cases  these  instances  are 
probably  true,  most  aren’t.” 

In  one  respect,  however,  these  stories 
and  rumors  play  a  valuable  role  in  pre¬ 
venting  this  kind  of  crime.  Girls  are 
forewarned  and  prepared;  some  carry 
small  knives  or  hatpins  when  they  go  out 
alone  at  night.  Others  just  don’t  go  out 
alone  at  night. 

The  mini  Union,  more  than  any  other 
area  on  campus,  has  been  a  focal  point 
for  increased  crimes.  According  to  Earl 
Finder,  Union  director,  “Practically  all 
of  our  problems  lately  have  come  from 
nonstudents.  Those  who  dispute  this 
just  don’t  know  the  facts.” 

Paul  Doebel,  associate  director  of 
Plant  and  Services,  substantiates  Finder’s 
claim  by  saying  that  “60  to  65  per  cent 
of  the  crime  committed  on  campus  this 
year  was  perpetrated  by  nonstudents.” 

Last  year  the  |5roblem  became  so  bad 
at  one  time,  says  Finder,  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  closing  the  Union  to  non-Uni- 
versity  people  had  to  be  considered. 
Rather  than  this,  however,  the  decision 
was  made  to  increase  the  number  of 
police  on  duty  in  the  building.  1  hey, 
along  with  the  staff,  received  instructions 
to  enforce  the  law  in  the  building,  along 
with  reasonable  rules  of  conduct. 

Finder  says  the  plan  .seems  to  be  work¬ 
ing  fairly  well.  Although  the  number 
and  type  of  reported  incidents  in  the 
Union  fluctuate  markedly  from  week  to 


week.  Finder  cautiously  predicts  a 
downward  trend  in  incidents  and  a 
“reestablishment  of  the  tone  of  the 
Union.” 

WHAT  THE  UNIVERSITY  IS  DOING 

Darkness  is  the  natural  ally  of  mug¬ 
gers,  robbers,  prowlers,  and  thieves. 
The  University,  often  hampered  by  cut¬ 
backs  in  funds,  has  been  trying  to 
improve  the  lighting  in  the  campus 
area,  some  of  which  has  not  been 
renovated  in  generations. 

According  to  Robert  Chamberlin,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Campus  De¬ 
velopment,  some  sections  of  University 
walkways  have  been  provided  with  ad¬ 
ditional  fixtures  several  times  and  the 
authorities  still  request  more  and 
brighter  lighting.  In  the  last  several 
years,  the  Quad,  Gregory  Drive,  Ma¬ 
thews  Ave.,  the  main  campus  cast/west 
crosswalk,  the  4th  to  6th  St.  walk  north 
of  Krannert  Art  Museum,  and  sections 
of  Peabody  Drive  have  been  illuminated. 

By  1972,  Chamberlin  ho])es  to  have 
both  walks  along  either  side  of  the 
Stadium  lit.  These  walks  are  major 
thoroughfares  before  and  after  Assembly 
Hall  events. 

Improved  lighting  by  itself,  however, 
will  not  solve  the  mounting  problem  of 
assaults  and  battery  on  campus.  Doebel 
says  the  University  has  taken  numerous 
steps  in  an  attempt  to  curb  violence  on 
campus. 

In  addition  to  hiring  more  policemen 
and  investigators,  the  University  has  also 
hired  nightwatchmen  for  some  buildings. 
This  releases  police  officers  for  outdoor 
patrol  during  the  critical  hours  of 
highest  crime,  6  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  By 
having  more  officers  on  the  streets, 
clearly  visible,  University  authorities 
hope  to  suppress  the  number  of  inci¬ 
dents  and  to  discourage  would-be  robbers 
and  muggers  from  even  attempting  a 
crime. 

Locks  on  residence  hall  doors  have 
been  changed  whenever  there  is  sus¬ 
picion  of  key  theft  or  misuse. 

Watchmen  have  been  assigned  to 
Men’s  Old  Gym  and  Huff  Gym  during 
the  hours  these  buildings  are  open.  The 
number  of  thefts  has  plummeted  to 
practically  nothing  as  a  result. 

Some  University  officials  feel  that 
Illinois  students  are  a  little  too  gullible 
and  secure  for  their  own  good  and 
thus  make  easy  marks  for  amateur 
thieves.  “There  is  a  feeling  among  stu¬ 
dents,”  Doebel  said,  “that  a  small 
University  community  should  be  secure 
from  crimes  of  bigger  cities.  This  just 
isn’t  .so.  The  campus  isn’t  immune.” 


WHAT  STUDENTS  CAN  DO 

No  one  should  be  kidding  himself. 
Police  every  half  block  and  Las  Vegas 
lighting  won’t  completely  erase  crime 
from  the  campus.  There  are  things 
students  can  do  to  insure  that  crime 
and  losses  are  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Lull  re|3orting  of  all  incidents  to  the 
police  is  essential.  If  you  are  robbed  or 
attacked,  a  description  of  the  a.ssailant 
is  necessary  if  he  is  ever  to  be  appre¬ 
hended. 

Never  walk  around  with  large  amounts 
of  money  on  your  person  —  or  if  you 
have  to,  at  least  take  a  friend  or  two 
with  you. 

Lock  your  door  whenever  you  leave 
your  room.  If  you  are  worried  about 
a  stereo  or  other  valuable  possession 
being  stolen,  you  might  consider  leav¬ 
ing  it  at  home  —  especially  if  you  and 
your  roommate  have  duplicate  items. 

Personal  property  insurance  isn’t  too 
expensive  and  can  be  a  boon  if  your 
belongings  are  cleaned  out. 

Record  the  serial  numbers  of  every¬ 
thing  you  can,  and  keep  a  record  of 
them.  This  helps  in  recovering  and 
identifying  stolen  property. 

Record  the  numbers  of  all  credit  cards 
and  keep  them  in  a  safe  place.  Report 
the  loss  or  theft  of  credit  cards  immedi¬ 
ately  and  enclose  your  charge  number. 

Although  many  of  these  measures 
may  not  directly  discourage  thefts  and 
robberies,  they  can  make  the  impact 
on  you  far  less  severe. 

drugs  .  .  . 

Where  You  May  Go 
From  Marijuana 

By  Don  Ruhter 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  feature 
articles  on  the  subject  of  drugs. 

Probably  there  is  no  way  to  tell 
what  your  chances  are  of  going  on  to 
harder  drugs  after  using  marijuana. 

But  one  overriding  statistic  should 
stay  with  you:  90  to  95  per  cent  of 
opiate  u.sers  started  on  marijuana. 

Those  who  want  to  try  drugs  can 
choose  from  two  broad  categories  — 
chemical  or  organic.  The  amphet¬ 
amines  and  LSD  are  the  primary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  chemical  class,  while  opium, 
heroin,  and  cocaine  belong  to  the  or¬ 
ganics. 

CHEMICAL  DRUGS 

Amphetamines  such  as  Methedrine, 
Dexedrine,  and  Benzedrine  act  on  the 
body  to  increase  the  metabolic  rate. 
The  nervous  system  is  usually  distorted. 


producing  a  visual  strobe  effect,  restless¬ 
ness,  and  jitteriness.  The  user  may 
feel  “body  rushes”  from  head  to  foot 
and  experience  difficulty  in  breathing. 
Speech  patterns  may  become  distorted. 
The  user  cannot  stay  on  the  same  topic 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  is  apt  to 
become  exhausted  without  realizing  it. 
He  may  develop  a  “superman  complex,” 
feeling  that  he  can  run  faster  or  per¬ 
form  better  than  he  could  under  normal 
circumstances.  He  can’t.  Speed  kills. 

LSD,  an  artificially  synthesized  form 
of  rye  mold,  is  a  deadly  poison  if 
produced  incorrectly.  Its  measurable 
physiological  effects  are  minimal,  and 
apparently  LSD  has  far  more  mental 
than  physical  effects.  Users  have  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  catalyst,  a  device  to 
“tip  off”  a  status  already  existing  in 
the  mind. 

Within  40  minutes  after  dropping 
acid,  the  user  begins  to  feel  vaguely 
“different.”  The  end  result  is  usually 
a  mental  and  physical  separation  from 
the  world,  coupled  with  slight  visual 
and  sound  distortions.  Contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  an  acid  trip  is  not  one  big 
“yellow'  submarine”  experience. 

LSD  generally  tends  to  enhance  the 
current  status  of  the  user's  mind.  In 
the  case  of  LSD,  the  body  rushes 
described  by  drug  users  are  confined 
primarily  to  the  head,  where  a  feeling 
of  gentle  expansion  prevails.  Often  the 
user  will  have  the  sensation  of  being 
two  people  —  the  user,  and  another 
person  sitting  alongside  watching. 

Experts  in  LSD  can  allegedly  control 
their  experiences  by  simply  “willing” 
them  to  happen,  thus  producing  their 
own  visual  distortions.  The  acid  user 
often  concentrates  on  small,  common, 
or  irrelevant  items,  and  is  engrossed 
with  their  detail. 

ORGANIC  DRUGS 

Psilocybin,  a  common  ingredient  in 
certain  types  of  mushrooms,  and  peyote, 
found  in  some  cactus  buds  or  morning 
glory  seeds,  belong  in  this  category  —  as 
do  the  hallucinogenics,  such  as  mes¬ 
caline,  psilocin,  nutmeg,  bufotenin, 
DNT,  DNPA,  STP,  and  MDA. 

Though  organic  drugs  are  natural 
rather  than  synthetic  substances,  they 
produce  similar  effects.  Practically 
everyone  taking  organics  has  a  “unique” 
experience.  But  the  environment  sur¬ 
rounding  the  user  is  all-important  to 
the  experience. 

Euphoria  or  a  feeling  of  being  “high” 
usually  accompanies  the  pain  relief  for 
which  many  of  these  drugs  are  primarily 
used.  Such  drugs  as  opium,  heroin,  mor¬ 
phine,  paregoric,  codeine,  Percodan, 


Demerol,  and  methadone  also  act  on 
the  central  nervous  system  to  induce 
sleep.  In  the  absence  of  pain,  the  drug 
may  cause  anxiety,  fear,  nausea,  or 
vomiting. 

The  so-called  hard  narcotics  usually 
impair  intellectual  functioning  and  co¬ 
ordination  and  may  in  some  cases  pro¬ 
duce  excitement. 

Cocaine  offers  the  “best  of  every¬ 
thing”  to  the  drug  connoisseur.  It 
produces  a  warm  physical  assurance  of 
well-being,  as  well  as  hallucinations.  It 
also  produces  the  strongest  form  of 


We’ll  Listen 

By  Hugh  Satterlee,  Dean  of  Students 


Frequently  we  hear  students  say  that 
no  one  at  the  University  will  listen  to 
them.  I  want  to  assure  every  student 
that  if  you  want  to  talk,  someone  on  the 
dean  of  students’  staff  will  listen. 

We  won’t  always  be  able  to  provide 
answers;  certainly  we  won’t  always  be 
able  to  say  “yes”  to  whatever  you  might 
w'ant.  However,  we  will  listen.  And 
w'e  will  make  every  effort  to  understand 
and,  where  it  seems  appropriate,  to  put 
you  in  touch  with  the  right  authority 
on  campus. 

In  the  Student  Services  Building  alone 
(610  E.  John,  on  the  block  just  west 
of  Altgeld  Hall),  there  are  a  number  of 
people  to  w'hom  you  can  go  for  help. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  two  offices 
which  can  help  you  most : 

•  Dan  Perrino  (dean  of  Student  Pro¬ 
grams  and  Services)  and  his  staff.  Room 
110  —  for  discussion  of  student  gover¬ 
nance,  intellectual  and  cultural  programs, 
and  anything  pertaining  to  organized 
groups. 


psychological  dependence  of  any  drug, 
and  the  chronic  user  can  be  driven  to 
almost  any  action  to  obtain  more. 

Barbituates  or  sedatives  such  as  Mil- 
town,  Equanil,  Librium,  Doriden,  and 
chloral  hydrate  are  medically  used  in 
treating  emotionally  disturbed  people. 
With  this  group,  tolerance  —  or  the 
need  for  continually  higher  doses  —  usu¬ 
ally  develops  within  seven  days.  They 
usually  promote  impaired  mental  abil¬ 
ity,  confusion,  increased  emotional  insta¬ 
bility,  distortion  of  time  perception,  and 
sometimes  euphoria. 


•  Miriam  Shelden  (dean  of  St'  dent 
Personnel)  and  her  staff,  Roon  i30  — 
for  concerns  of  the  individual  student, 
including  emergency  short-term  loans, 
draft  information,  advice  on  where  to 
get  help  for  any  problems,  and  special 
attention  for  freshmen. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Student  SeivUes 
Building  are  a  number  of  people  who 
deal  with  more  specialized  problems: 

•  Betty  Hembrough  (assistant  dean) 
and  her  staff.  Room  2  —  for  married 


Asked  why  he  changed  his  mind  about  re¬ 
maining  in  the  dean  of  students’  post  for 
longer  than  a  year,  Satterlee  said,  "Two 
things:  First,  things  seem  too  tough  right  now 
and  I'd  feel  like  o  quitter  if  I  walked  out  at 
this  time.  Second,  confidence  in  my  staff. 
Over  the  post  few  months  I  hove  seen  that 
their  flexibility,  experience,  and  concern  is 
equal  to  the  job  of  finding  ways  to  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  student  needs. 

"With  their  student-oriented  resources, 
coupled  with  the  recent  appointment  of  Mr. 
Frampton  as  vice-chancellor  for  campus  life 
(which  provides  student  services  personnel  with 
a  direct  line  of  communication  with  the  total 
campus  community  for  the  first  time),  I  hope  to 
see  a  coordinated,  cohesive,  and  single- 
minded  goal  to  make  this  campus  a  better 
place  to  study,  live,  and  be  port  of." 


students  or  those  anticipating  marriage, 
with  such  problems  as  housing,  budget¬ 
ing,  etc. 

•  Gerald  Peck  (Coordinating  Place¬ 
ment  officer)  and  his  staff.  Room  2  — 
for  information  on  jobs  available  after 
graduation. 

•  Bernard  Meyerson  (director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Student  Affairs)  and 
his  staff.  Room  310  —  for  anything  in¬ 
volving  foreign  students. 

•  Tom  Morgan  (executive  director  of 
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Faculty  Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Discipline)  and  his  staff,  Room  310  — 
for  advice  on  rights  and  appeal  routes 
for  the  student  who  has  gotten  into 
trouble  with  his  house  judicial  body  or 
with  the  University  discipline  system. 

On  the  second  floor  is  another  group 
of  people  —  not  part  of  the  dean  of 
students’  division  —  whose  job  is  to  help 
the  individual  student: 

•  William  Gilbert  (director  of  Student 
Counseling  Service)  and  his  staff,  Room 
206  —  for  psychological  and  personal 
problems  that  interfere  with  studies; 
also  for  vocational  testing  and  coun¬ 
seling. 

In  addition  to  the  people  in  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  others  on  the 
dean  of  .students’  staff  are  located 
elsewhere: 

'  Financial  Aids,  707  South  Sixth  Street 
(Lando  Place)  — includes  scholarships, 
loans,  and  student  employment. 

Student  personnel  staff  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  residence  halls  (floor  advisers, 
head  residents,  hall  directors)  — for  all 
kinds  of  help,  especially  problems  within 
the  residence  hall.  Private  residence 
halls  and  houses  also  have  advisers  to 
whom  students  can  go. 

Although  people  in  the  offices  men¬ 
tioned  have  more  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  are  probably  better  able  to 
assist  students  than  I,  I  want  students  to 
feel  free  to  come  to  me  or  my  immediate 
staff  when  you  have  problems  that  you 
feel  need  direct  attention  from  my  office. 
I  won’t  always  be  available  —  but  some 
member  of  my  staff  will  usually  be  on 
hand  to  listen,  and  try  to  open  up  any 
other  communication  lanes  that  are 
needed. 

Culture  Calendar 

APRIL 

*13.  Lecture.  Dr.  Fayez  Sayegh,  U.N. 
Ambassador  from  Kuwait.  “The 
U.N.  and  the  Palestinean  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  mini  Rooms  A-B-C.  8  p.m. 
*14.  Graduate  recital.  Kay  Cummins, 
flute.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 
*14.  Civil  Engineering  Alumni  Lecture. 
John  B.  W.  Corey.  “A  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  Airport  for  Chicago.”  Illini 
Room  A.  8  p.m. 

15.  Film  Society.  “The  Story  of  GI 
Joe.”  Aud.  8  p.m. 

*15.  Graduate  recital.  Justin  Price,  bas¬ 
soon.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 
15-19.  University  Theatre.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Othello”  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  Burrell.  Krannert 
Center.  8  p.m.  all  dates,  plus  3 
p.m.  April  19. 


*16.  Lecture.  Prof.  Roy  Sieber,  chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  In¬ 
diana  University.  “African  Art: 
History  and  Context.”  112  Gregory 
Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

*16.  Recital.  Eloi.se  Caldwell,  soprano; 
Gary  Unruh,  baritone.  Smith  Mu¬ 
sic  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*17.  Friday  Flicks.  “Son  of  Dr.  Jekyll.” 
Illini  Union  Vending  Room.  5  p.m. 

17-18.  Illini  Union  Movie.  “Dark  of 
the  Sun.”  Aud.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 

17-18.  Cinemaguild.  “A  Night  at  the 
Opera”  and  “Six  of  a  Kind.”  112 
Gregory  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*18.  Senior  recital.  Arthur  Klima,  viola. 
Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

18.  Star  Gourse  Extra.  Judy  Collins. 
Assembly  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*19.  Graduate  recital.  Lois  Hoffman, 
piano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  4  p.m. 

19.  Ginema  International.  “Hour  of 
the  Wolf”  (Swedish).  Aud.  8  p.m. 

*19.  U.  of  1.  Symphony  Orchestra  con¬ 
cert.  Bernard  Goodman,  conduc¬ 
tor.  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

19.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Invisible  Ray” 
and  “Black  Friday.”  112  Gregory 
Hall.  8  p.m. 

*20-25.  WILL  Radio.  7:50  a.m.  Brief 
remarks  on  environmental  crisis. 

*21.  Environmental  Crisis  teach-in. 
“Legal  and  Social  Aspects  of  the 
Environmental  Problem.” 

*21.  Concert.  Illinois  Woodwind  Quin¬ 
tet.  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*22.  Environmental  Crisis  teach-in. 
“Personal  and  Social  Values 
Needed  for  Meeting  Environ¬ 
mental  Challenges.” 

22.  Film  Society.  “The  Big  Sleep.” 
Aud.  8  p.m. 

*22.  Graduate  recital.  Ann  Patterson, 
oboe.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*22.  Concert.  First  Regimental  Band, 
Everett  Kisinger  conducting.  Kran¬ 
nert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*22.  Lecture.  Dr.  Sal  J.  Prezioso,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association.  “Crisis  in  Environ¬ 
ment.”  Illini  Union.  6  p.m. 

*23.  Environmental  Crisis  teach-in. 
“The  Role  of  the  University:  Poli¬ 
cies  and  Programs  Required.” 

*23.  New  Music  .series  #5.  Student 
composers.  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*23.  Graduate  recital.  John  Deppe,  bas¬ 
soon.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

23-26.  University  Theatre.  “The  Home¬ 
coming.”  Studio  Theatre,  Kran¬ 
nert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*24.  Friday  Flicks.  “Pinch  Me  Please,” 
“Midsummer  Mush,”  “Cannonball 
Express,”  and  “County  Hospital.” 
Illini  Union  V'ending  Room.  5  p.m. 

*24.  Quad  Day.  Art  events  planned  for 
10  minutes  to  each  hour  all  day. 


24.  Concert  featuring  candles  and 
medieval  and  early  Renaissance 
music  for  voice  and  instruments. 
8-10  p.m.  Christian  Science  Build¬ 
ing. 

24-25.  Illini  Union  Movie.  “The  Grad¬ 
uate.”  Aud.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
24-25.  Cinemaguild.  “Point  Blank”  and 
“Hired  Killer.”  1 12  Gregory  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

*25.  Senior  recital.  John  Lindsey,  violin. 

Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*25.  Afternoon  at  Allerton.  A  word-of- 
mouth  event  in  the  sunken  garden, 
with  rock  groups  and  people. 

25.  Grand  opening  celebration.  Dream 
Museum.  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 

26.  Rock  concert  at  Chances  R.  2:30 
p.m.  for  4  to  5  hours.  Benefit  for 
Champaign-Nirvana  Foundation. 

*26.  Concert.  University  Chorale,  Har¬ 
old  Decker  conducting.  Krannert 
Center.  4  p.m. 

26.  Cinema  International.  “Seven 
Samurai”  (Japanese).  Aud.  8  p.m. 
*26.  Lecture.  Rev.  Jerry  Starratt,  S.J. 
“Creativity  in  Education.”  Lewis 
Lounge,  Newman  Foundation. 
8  p.m. 

*26.  Concert.  Walden  String  Quartet. 

Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*26-29.  Paul  Samuelson,  economist  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  will  be  on  campus  to  give 
annual  David  Kinley  lecture. 

*27.  Afro-American  Culture  series. 
Lerone  Bennett,  Jr.  “Our  Negro 
Heritage:  A  School  for  Identity.” 
Aud.  8  p.m. 

*27.  Graduate  recital.  JoAnn  Lacquet, 
mezzo-soprano.  Smith  Music  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

*28.  Senior  recital.  Yoko  Munakata,  pi¬ 
ano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 
*29.  Twilight  Concert.  Second  Regi¬ 
mental  Band,  Everett  Kisinger  con¬ 
ducting.  Auditorium  quadrangle. 

7  p.m. 

29.  Film  Society.  “Letter  from  an  Un¬ 
known  Woman.”  Aud.  8  p.m. 

*29.  Concert.  Electronic  music.  Kran¬ 
nert  Center.  8  p.m. 

29.  Concert.  Alexander  Uninsky,  pi¬ 
ano.  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

30.  Guest  recital.  James  Darling, 
trumpet.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

30.  Opera  scenes.  U.  of  1.  Opera 
Group.  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 
*30.  Lecture.  Prof.  Mohamed  Des.souky. 
“The  Arabs  and  the  West.”  269 
Illini  Union.  8  p.m. 

MAY 

1-2.  University  Theatre.  “Thieves’ 
Carnival.”  Krannert  Playhouse. 

8  p.m. 


1-2.  mini  Union  Movie.  “The  Odd 
Couple.”  112  Gregory  Hall.  7  and 
9:30  p.m. 

1- 2.  mini  Union  Spring  Musical. 

“The  Music  Man.”  Assembly  Hall. 
8  p.m.  May  1.  7  and  10  p.m. 
May  2. 

2.  Campus  Mother’s  Day  Concert. 
Second  Regimental  Band.  2-4  p.m. 

2.  Concert.  Women’s  Glee  Club,  Wil¬ 
liam  Olson  conducting.  Krannert 
Center.  3  p.m. 

*  2.  Graduate  recital.  Marcelyn  Smale, 

organ.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

2- 3.  Composition  recital.  Opera, 

dance,  and  theatre  pieces  by  Mich¬ 
ael  Bielski.  Krannert  Center. 
8  p.m. 

*  3-24.  Exhibition  of  Concrete  Poetry. 

Sound  poems  read  daily.  Krannert 
Art  Museum.  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday.  2  to  5 
p.m.  Sunday. 

*  3.  Lecture.  Mary  Ellen  Solt,  editor. 

Anthology  of  Concrete  Poetry:  A 
World  View.  62  Krannert  Art  Mu¬ 
seum.  3  p.m. 

*  3.  Graduate  recital.  Carolyn  Billings, 

piano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  4  p.m. 

*  3.  Graduate  recital.  Judy  Walker, 

flute.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

3.  Cinema  International.  “Blow-Up” 
(English).  And.  8  p.m. 

*  3-24.  Photography  as  Printmaking  ex¬ 

hibit.  Krannert  Art  Museum. 

*  3-June  14.  Chinese  Art  exhibit.  Kran- 

ert  Art  Museum. 

*  4.  Graduate  recital.  Brenda  Kee,  pi¬ 

ano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*  6.  Twilight  concert.  Concert  Band, 

Guy  Duker  conducting.  Audito¬ 
rium  quadrangle.  7  p.m. 

*  6.  Afro-American  Culture  series.  Rev. 


Calvin  B.  Marshall,  president. 
Black  Economic  Development 
Council.  “The  Black  Church:  Its 
Historical  Role  in  the  Black  Strug¬ 
gle.”  112  Gregory  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*  6.  Lecture.  Prof.  Bruno  Nettl.  “Arab 

Music.”  269  mini  Union.  8  p.m. 

*  6.  Senior  recital.  Jill  Albertson,  flute. 

Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

6-9.  African  Week.  African  Student 
Association. 

6- 10.  University  Theatre.  “Thieves’ 
Carnival.”  Krannert  Playhouse. 

*  7-9.  Drugs  and  Society  symposium. 

Lectures  by  distinguished  visitors, 
in  buildings  around  the  Quad. 
Films  7th  and  8th  noon  to  4  p.m.. 
South  Lounge,  Illini  Union. 

7- 9.  Cinemaguild.  “Hang  ’Em  High” 

and  “The  Reward.”  Auditorium  on 
May  7  and  8,  112  Gregory  Hall 
on  May  9.  8  p.m. 

*  7.  Graduate  recital.  Voice  en.semble 

under  the  direction  of  Barbara 
Wustmann.  Smith  Music  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

*  8.  Friday  Flicks.  “In  the  Park,”  “Wife 

and  Auto  Trouble,”  and  “Hurry, 
Hurry.”  Illini  Union  Vending 
Room.  5  p.m. 

8- 9.  Illini  Union  Movie.  “King  of 

Hearts.”  Aud.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 

*  8.  Get-together  night.  Office  of  For¬ 

eign  Student  Affairs.  American  and 
foreign  students.  North  Lounge, 
Illini  Union.  7  to  10  p.m. 

*  8.  Graduate  recital.  Cheryl  Siedentop, 

piano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*  8.  Lecture.  Emmett  Williams,  editor. 

Anthology  of  Concrete  Poetry.  62 
Krannert  Art  Museum.  8  p.m. 

*  9.  Graduate  recital.  Andrea  Een, 

violin.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 


9.  Concert.  U.  of  1.  Concert  Choir, 
Harold  Decker  conducting.  Kran¬ 
nert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*10.  Senior  recital.  David  Tasa,  trum¬ 
pet.  Smith  Music  Hall.  4  p.m. 
*10.  Concert.  Percussion  ensemble. 
Krannert  Center.  4  p.m. 

10.  Cinema  International.  “A  Man  and 
a  Woman”  (French).  Aud.  8  p.m. 
10.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Fly”  and  “Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Fly.”  1 12  Gregory  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

*11.  Lecture.  Dr.  Delbert  Oberteuffer, 
editor.  Journal  of  School  Health. 
“Future  Directions  in  Health  and 
Physical  Education.”  Room  C, 
Law  Building.  8  p.m. 

*11.  Senior  recital.  Lucy  Joseph,  violin. 

Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*12.  Civil  Engineering  Alumni  Lecture. 
Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  National  Council  of  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Devel¬ 
opment.  “Technology  to  Use  the 
Sea.”  Illini  Room  A.  8  p.m. 

*12.  Graduate  recital.  Michelynn  Mc- 
Knight,  flute.  Smith  Music  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

*13.  Twilight  concert.  First  Regimental 
Band,  Everett  Kisinger  condueting. 
Auditorium  quadrangle.  7  p.m. 
*13.  Afro-American  Culture  series. 
Gwendolyn  Brooks,  poet-laureate 
of  Illinois.  “The  New  Black.”  Aud. 
8  p.m. 

*  Free  to  students. 
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Summer  Trips 

In  addition  to  the  three  low-co.st 
flights  announced  in  the  last  issue,  the 
Associated  Student  Travel  Service  has 
announced  another  one,  leaving  Chicago 
June  16  for  Paris  and  returning  August 
17  from  London.  Two  other  such  trips 
are  planned,  one  leaving  June  17  and 
returning  September  5  and  the  other 
leaving  August  16,  to  return  Septem¬ 
ber  1 1 . 

A  Chicago  to  Tokyo  round  trip  will 
leave  August  16  and  return  September 
1 1  also.  ASTS  has  set  up  other  tours  to 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  for 
the  summer.  For  information  and  reser¬ 
vations,  go  to  298A  mini  Union  or 
phone  333-6353. 

Financial  Aids  Calendar 

May  11  — Financial  Aids  Office  will  be¬ 
gin  mailing  award  notices  to  students 
approved  for  aid  for  1970  summer 
session. 

May  29  —  Deadline  for  second  round  of 
Illinois  State  Scholarship  applications. 

June  15  —  Financial  Aids  Office  will  be¬ 
gin  sending  initial  notices  of  U.  of  I. 
financial  aid  awards  for  fall  and 
spring  terms. 

July  13  —  Office  begins  announcing  sec¬ 
ond  round  of  Illinois  State  Scholarship 
Commission  monetary  awards. 

July  27  —  Final  week  for  accepting  ap¬ 
plications  for  U.  of  I.  financial  aid 
for  1970/71  academic  year. 

Aug.  17  —  Office  will  complete  mailing 
of  U.  of  I.  notices  for  award  of  aid  for 
1970/71  academic  year. 

Nov.  16  —  Office  begins  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  spring  semester  employ¬ 
ment. 

Shop  Carefully 

Mrs.  Kay  Lemons,  a.ssistant  in  the 
Student  Personnel  Office,  surveyed  prices 


recently  on  a  number  of  items  which 
college  students  may  have  on  hand.  She 
went  to  six  stores  —  two  drug  stores, 
two  groceries,  and  two  discount  stores. 

For  12  items,  the  difference  in  price 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  added 
up  to  $3.72.  One  drug  store  had  the 
highest  price  for  all  items  except  laundry 
soap,  which  was  not  available  in  the 
store.  One  discount  store  had  five  of  the 
lowest  prices. 

Differences  between  high  and  low: 


Shaving  cream 

$  .43 

Toothpaste 

.39 

Furniture  polish 

.40 

Both  soap 

.09 

Blades 

.26 

Aspirin 

.24 

Hair  spray 

.63 

Medicine  for  stomach 

.29 

Deodorant 

.62 

Facial  tissues 

.15 

Laundry  soap 

.12 

Bandages 

.10 

$3.72 

Mrs.  Lemons  is  willing  to  help  any 
student  with  budgeting  or  financial 
management  problems.  She  is  at  2  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  333-3137. 

Work  Abroad 

David  Suber,  senior,  responded  to 
items  in  recent  Student  Affairs  by  saying 
he  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  students  who 
want  to  work  abroad.  His  number  is 
367-1201.  He  warns  students  not  to  be 
too  optimistic  about  the  type  of  work 
and  the  pay  that  might  be  available  to 
them.  He  worked  in  Switzerland  last 
summer  and  may  return  to  Europe  again 
this  summer. 

•  Some  students  will  be  able  to  work  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia,  or  New 
Zealand  during  the  summer  under  a 
new  International  Student  Employment 
serv'ice.  Information  is  available  on  re¬ 
quest  from:  Council  on  International 
Educational  Exchange,  Department  ISE, 
777  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York 
10017. 
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New  199 

®  Music.  The  “199”  courses  in  the  School 
of  Music  have  to  be  “179”  courses,  be¬ 
cause  they  already  had  a  199  label  on 
a  regular  course  when  the  campuswide 
199  projects  began. 

So  the  School  of  Music  announces 
two  sections  of  a  new  Music  179  course. 
Section  A  will  be  “Afro-American  Mu¬ 
sic,”  3  credits,  meeting  at  1 1  a.m.  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
rietta  Hock,  instructor  in  musicology, 
will  teach  the  appreciation-style  course 
which  will  involve  historical  and  current 
music. 

Section  B,  which  will  be  limited  to  20 
persons,  will  be  “Techniques  of  West 
African  Drumming.”  The  class  will 
meet  on  Wednesday  from  6:30  to  8 
p.m.,  and  carries  1  credit.  William  A. 
Amoaku,  graduate  student  in  musicology, 
from  Ghana,  will  instruct. 

•  Drugs.  The  biochemistry  and  psy¬ 
chology  departments  plan  a  course  on 
.social  and  biological  effects  of  the  use 
of  drugs,  for  the  fall  semester.  No  limit 
on  enrollment  is  anticipated  for  the 
course  which  will  meet  Tuesdays  at  4 
p.m.  Credit  for  the  new  Biochemistry 
199  or  Psychology  199a  course  is  un¬ 
decided  at  press  time. 

Off-campus  authorities  in  specialized 
fields  which  encompass  certain  aspects 
of  the  biological  and  .social  policy  of 
drug  usage  will  be  primarily  featured. 
Designers  of  the  course  hope  the  series 
and  related  discussions  stemming  from  it 
will  present  the  student  population  with 
the  facts  which  are  necessary  for  them 
to  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  the 
values  and  dangers  of  drugs. 

•  Education.  “The  Contemporary  Uni¬ 
versity”  will  be  a  seminar  taught  by 
Stanley  R.  Levy,  associate  dean  of  stu¬ 
dents.  The  3-credit  Secondary  and  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  199  course  will  be 
limited  to  12  students. 

•  Food  Stamps.  Summer  course  being 
planned.  See  page  4. 


View  One 

By  Deborah  Senn,  Chairman  of 
UGSA  Committee  on  Recruiting 

Job  recruitment  has  been  an  issue 
around  which  campus  demonstrators 
have  organized  all  over  the  country.  The 
major  targets  have  been  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  General  Electric,  and,  of  course, 
the  military. 

On  this  campus  alone,  Dow  and  GE 
have  been  the  objects  of  the  most  mas¬ 
sive  demonstrations  the  U.  of  I.  has  ever 
seen.  Although  the  sit-in  against  Dow 
occurred  two  years  ago,  the  question  of 
recruitment  has  gained  prominence 
again  as  a  result  of  the  March  actions. 

Administrators  endle.ssly  claim  that  re¬ 
cruitment  is  a  student  service,  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  student  and  not  the 
employer.  However,  like  many  of  the 
other  “student  services”  on  this  campus, 
students  have  little  to  say  in  the  policy¬ 
making  area,  save  for  a  minority  vote  on 
the  Coordinating  Placement  Council. 

Those  companies  which  face  the  most 
opposition  on  campuses  are  the  ones  who 
have  engaged  most  heavily  in  war  re¬ 
search  and  manufacture.  Dow  was  pin¬ 
pointed  for  its  manufacture  of  napalm, 
while  GE,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  defense  contractors,  was  cited 
for  its  treatment  of  workers,  and  for  its 
practices  in  the  recent  strike. 

Opponents  of  the  demonstrators  use 
the  red  herring  of  free  speech  as  their 
primary  arguments  favoring  the  re¬ 
cruiters.  This  is  not  a  free  speech  issue 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  company 
representatives,  from  Dow  (1967)  to  the 
present,  have  consistently  refused  to  dis- 
cu.ss  company  policies  concerning  de¬ 
fense  contracts,  workers’  conditions,  or 
minority  hiring  practices.  This  of  course 
includes  the  military  recruiters  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  submit  to  any  cpiestions  on  the 
military  involvenient  in  Vietnam  or 
Southeast  Asia. 

Furthermore,  some  departments  have 
even  violated  the  idea  of  open  recruit¬ 
ment  in  that  they  have  prohibited  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  not  majors  in  a  particular 
discipline  from  seeing  the  recruiter.  This 
may  be  an  outgrowth  of  company  policy 
as  well  as  department  policy.  Thus,  if 
one  is  not,  say,  a  chemistry  student  or 
an  engineering  student,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  get  into  the  interview  room  to 
even  talk  to  the  men  from  Dow  or  GE. 

Second,  recruitment  is  not  an  in¬ 
herent  right  under  the  first  amendment. 
Commercial  activity  like  advertising  does 
not  fall  in  the  category  of  free  expres- 


Recruiters  on  Campus:  Two  Views 
View  Two 

By  Don  Ruhter 

Student  demonstrations  against  organi¬ 
zations  like  Dow,  GE,  Olin,  and  the 
CIA  on  campuses  across  the  nation  seem 
to  come  in  waves.  The  fall  of  1967 
marked  a  high-water  mark  in  the  last 
series  of  demonstrations.  We  may  be 
cresting  toward  another  j^eak  by  the  fall 
of  this  year. 

Academicians  and  administrators  un¬ 
derstand  why  some  students  choose  to 
picket  or  disrujjt  interviews  which  pro¬ 
vide  new  manpower  and  ideas  for  these 
organizations.  Yet  these  acts  go  against 
the  grain  of  the  same  precepts  students 
backed  when  protesting  the  W.E.B. 
DuBois  Club  and  Clabaugh  Act  issues 
on  this  campus  several  years  ago. 

If  students  believe  in  free  speech  and 
the  free  expression  of  all  ideas,  not  just 
those  consistent  with  their  point  of  view, 
they  should  see  how  their  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  feel  about  the  matter. 

From  the  fall  of  1969  to  March  9, 


sion  and  political  articulation  and  is 
not  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

Results  of  a  campus  referendum 
would  most  likely  be  in  favor  of  the  re¬ 
cruiters;  however,  this  cannot  be  a 
majority-minority  question.  The  “mi¬ 
nority”  opposing  the  presence  of  recruit¬ 
ers  numbers  from  four  to  five  thousand, 
as  indicated  by  the  demonstrations, 
d’hese  people  cannot  be  ignored. 

Basing  their  ideas  on  the  thought  that 
recruitment  should  be  a  student  service, 
many  peojjle  have  advocated  what  is 
known  as  the  “Harvard  Plan.”  This 
calls  for  the  campus  to  be  open  to  all. 
However,  if  10  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  signs  a  petition  concerning  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  certain  company,  that  com¬ 
pany  must  agree  to  participate  in  a 
panel  discussion  about  its  policies.  When 
this  policy  was  instituted  at  Harvard, 
Dow  and  Pfizer,  the  pharmaceutical  con¬ 
cern,  opted  not  to  come  to  campus 
rather  than  answer  questions  on  minority 
hiring  practices  or  defense  contracts. 

The  use  of  the  Harvard  Plan  would 
insure  the  free  e.xchange  of  ideas  which 
academicians  say  is  so  important  to  a 
university  atmosphere.  Companies  and 
departments  are  in  fact  not  allowing 
this  free  exchange  now.  If  recruitment 
is  to  be  a  student  service  and  not  an 
assembly  line  for  companies,  the  students 
must  be  solely  in  charge  of  policy  in  this 
area. 


1970,  more  than  22,200  student  inter¬ 
views  were  held  with  over  1,880  com¬ 
panies  seeking  employees  from  this 
campus.  This  number  is  indicative  of  the 
majority  feeling  that  open  recruitment  on 
campus  should  continue.  Some  12,790 
interviews  were  conducted  through  the 
placement  offices  of  Engineering  and 
Chemistry,  hosts  to  the  companies  most 
often  picketed. 

Of  course  many  students  interview 
more  than  one  or  two  companies,  yet  the 
fact  that  they  are  interested  enough  to 
talk  with  these  employers  indicates  their 
feelings  on  the  topic  of  whether  or  not 
certain  companies  should  be  allowed  to 
recruit  on  campus. 

When  the  Coordinating  Placement  Ser¬ 
vice  was  formed  in  May,  1954,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  charged  the  new  service  with 
helping  students  in  their  search  for 
career  opportunities.  The  placement 
offices  in  chemistry,  engineering,  com¬ 
merce  and  business  administration  and 
other  specialized  fields  follow  the  same 
rationale.  In  the  minds  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  most  University  personnel, 
the  student’s  wants  and  needs  come  first. 

llie  fact  that  the  arrangement  is  also 
favorable  to  business  is  secondary  to  the 
primary  function  of  placement,  helping 
the  student  in  his  search  for  a  career  or 
vocation  in  life. 

Consider  the  alternatives.  Who  would 
bear  the  brunt  if  job  interviews  were 
moved  off  campus?  Although  businesses 
might  be  slightly  inconvenienced,  most 
of  the  burden  would  fall  on  students, 
d'hey  would  probably  have  to  cut  classes 
and  pay  cab  fares  to  reach  employers 
interviewing  in  off-campus  locations.  If 
companies  were  barred  from  intendew- 
ing  in  the  college  community,  students 
would  have  to  go  through  the  tedious 
and  time-consuming  task  of  writing  let¬ 
ters  to  .scores  of  companies  and  possibly 
paying  their  own  way  to  an  interview  in 
some  distant  city. 

Gerald  Peck,  director  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nating  Placement  Service,  says,  “The 
av'erage  college  senior  is  mature  enough 
to  consider  what  a  ‘proper’  employer  is. 
He  doesn’t  need  the  dictates  of  other 
students  to  help  him.” 

To  date,  no  one  has  come  up  with  the 
criteria  for  judging  what  an  acceptable 
employer  is.  If  some  students  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  decide  who  can  or  cannot 
interview  on  campus,  the  morally  ad¬ 
mirable  bias  of  a  few  would  dictate  the 
spectrum  of  job  opportunities  to  the 
majority. 

Even  the  Harvard  Plan,  which  gives 


an  employer  the  option  of  being  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  group  of  students  or  not 
appearing  on  campus  does  not  compel 
the  employer  to  leave  if  his  company’s 
activities  ]3rove  to  be  questionable.  What 
then  have  you  achieved  except  additional 
information  about  a  situation  you  al¬ 
ready  believe  to  be  true? 

According  to  Mr.  Peck,  Big  Ten  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  five  universities  polled 
in  Illinois  all  have  an  open  recruitment 
policy.  Northwestern,  Northern  Illinois, 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  have  ex¬ 
perienced  various  degrees  of  difficulty 
with  students  protesting  or  blocking  cer¬ 
tain  companies  recruiting  on  campus. 

The  difficulties  these  companies  en¬ 
counter  can  be  viewed  as  an  abrogation 
of  their  Constitutional  right  to  free 
speech.  I'his  is  what  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  said  according  to  a 
quote  appearing  in  “Placement  Perspec¬ 
tive,”  a  publication  of  the  College  Place¬ 
ment  Council. 

“The  Union  believes  that  any  decision 
to  exclude  some  recruiters,  arising  pri¬ 
marily  from  a  political  controversy,  poses 


•  Dennis  McCauley,  junior,  industrial 
administration:  “Recruitment  should  be 
kept  open.  Part  of  getting  an  education 
is  getting  a  job.  People  like  GE  and 
Dow  have  as  much  right  as  anyone  to 
be  here.  It’s  easier  for  them  to  come 
to  us  than  for  us  to  go  to  them.” 

•  Linda  Fohrman,  sophomore,  sociology: 
“Open  recruitment  on  campus  should 
be  modified  along  the  lines  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  program.  There,  any  company 
that  wants  to  recruit  on  campus  may 
be  asked  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  its 
policy  with  a  student  group.  Policy  can 
cover  anything  from  what  they  make 
and  how  it’s  used  to  equal  opportunity. 
\Vhat  it  amounts  to  is,  if  the  company 
has  the  guts  to  come  and  face  the 
questioning,  they  can  intervdew  on  cam¬ 
pus.  To  the  present  only  Dow  and 
Pfizer  have  refused  to  go  along  with 
this  system.” 

•  Greg  Kissel,  freshman,  electrical  engi¬ 
neering:  “It  would  be  impossible  for 


questions  of  civil  liberties  interest. 
Whether  based  on  the  imposition  of  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  institution,  or 
protection  of  students  from  the  threat  of 
reprisal  by  draft  reclassification,  the  bar¬ 
ring  of  accredited  outside  agencies  strikes 
against  the  concept  of  the  open  univer¬ 
sity  and  the  right  of  students  to  hear  all 
points  of  view.  Moreover,  selective  ex¬ 
clusions  that  deny  students  access  to 
particular  recruiters  are  discriminatory 
in  their  application  and  suggest  a  pos¬ 
sible  infringement  of  the  spirit  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

“For  these  reasons,  it  is  our  judgment 
that  no  issues  of  civil  liberties  are  raised 
if  an  educational  institution  decides  as 
a  matter  of  policy  to  admit  all  ac¬ 
credited  recruiting  agents  or  to  admit 
none,  but  a  decision  to  admit  some  and 
exclude  others  would  be  discriminatory 
and  an  incursion  into  the  basic  principles 
of  academic  freedom.” 

The  alternatives  to  open  recruitment 
seem  to  be  confusion  and  anarchy. 


engineers  and  business  students  to  scour 
the  country  to  find  a  pleasing  job. 
Under  the  present  system  we  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  that  at  all.  It’s  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  job  on  your  own; 
you  can’t  go  to  20  different  companies 
all  over  the  country.  Down  here  they 
have  recruiters  who  know  what  the 
score  is,  thus  saving  students  time  and 
money.” 

“  Ray  Joseph,  senior,  creative  writing: 
“The  University  shouldn’t  permit  open 
recruiting  of  all  organizations.  It 
shouldn’t  be  connected  with  the  military 
structure  in  any  way.  Those  who  are 
so  interested  in  working  for  GE  or  Dow 
should  leave  campus  and  visit  them 
at  their  offices.” 

*  Andy  Todd,  freshman,  architecture: 
“The  University  should  permit  open  re¬ 
cruiting.  It’s  a  basic  freedom  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  every  student.  If  that’s  what 
they  want,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  few 
dissenters  should  remove  that  right  from 
them.” 


•  James  Hulse,  fifth  year,  architectural 
engineering:  “.  .  .  should  be  allowed. 
It’s  the  best  way  I  know  of  where  so 
many  kids  can  interview  so  many  com¬ 
panies  so  easily.” 

Florence  Nelson,  junior,  LAS:  “.  .  . 
should  be  continued.  It  gives  students 
who  might  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
interview  a  chance  to  do  so  right  here.” 

•  William  Randolph,  senior,  engineer¬ 
ing:  “.  .  .  should  be  continued.  If  there 
was  no  recruiting  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
way  to  get  jobs.  I  don’t  think  other  stu¬ 
dents  have  a  right  to  say  ‘no’  just  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  like  the  company.  Cor¬ 
porations  pay  taxes,  they  help  support 
the  schools,  they  should  have  free  access 
to  them.  Besides,  it  costs  time  and 
money  to  run  around  digging  up  jobs. 
This  way  the  expense  is  on  the 
company.” 

•  Carol  Constantine,  sophomore,  LAS: 
“.  .  .  should  continue.  It  would  be  ter¬ 
ribly  difficult  to  find  a  job  without  re¬ 
cruitment  on  campus.  I  can’t  think  of 
a  better  way  to  do  it.” 

®  Marlene  Luzbetak,  grad  student, 
French  education:  “Continue.  It’s  hard 
enough  to  find  a  job  as  it  is.  I  tried  to 
find  a  job  on  my  owm  and  it  was  terrible. 
It’s  strictly  hit  and  miss  when  you  check 
them  out  on  your  own.” 

Dru  Geissal,  senior,  LAS:  “Continue 
it.  You  can’t  restrict  student  convenience 
by  saying  certain  corporations  can’t  come 
and  others  can.  It’s  hard  enough  to 
define  what  is  defense  spending  and 
what  isn’t.  Some  radical  students  might 
protest  the  most  innocuous  company  in 
the  world.” 

Vocations  for 
Social  Change 

...  is  the  name  of  a  publication 
which  can  help  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  working  for  social  change.  Copies  are 
available  for  perusal  in  the  room  just  off 
the  lounge  at  the  University  YMCA- 
YWCA,  1001  S.  Wright  St. 

Issued  once  every  two  months,  the 
publication  has  lists  of  job  openings,  job 
finding  agencies,  resource  groups,  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  and  apprenticeships, 
and  literature.  There  is  also  a  “new 
proposals”  section  and  information  on 
resource  people  who  might  help  start 
a  project. 
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Opinion  Sampler:  Open  Recruiting 

Do  you  think  the  University  should  continue  its  open  recruit¬ 
ment  policy?  Do  you  think  recruiters  should  he  on  or  off 
campus?  Why?  Do  you  have  a  better  way  for  students  to 
find  job  opportunities?  [Although  this  feature  has  never 
claimed  to  be  a  scientific  sampling  of  student  opinion,  an 
effort  is  made  to  distribute  the  questions  across  various  col¬ 
leges  and  classes.  This  time,  more  than  any  other  time,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  students  answering  the  question 
were  on  one  side.] 


Hunger  in  Illinois 

By  David  Eisenman 

“^Vhat  can  I  do  about  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  Illinois?” 

Perhaps  more  than  you  thought.  If, 
during  the  summer,  each  student  can 
get  one  more  family  to  use  the  Food 
Stamps  to  which  they  are  entitled,  that 
would  be  more  than  20,000  new  families 
—  and  over  $1  million  a  month  in  new 
help  for  the  needy  of  Illinois. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  a  third  of 
the  families  who  are  eligible  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Illinois  stamp  program.  It 
provides  coupons  which  a  family  can 
c.xchange  for  sufficient  food  to  provide 
a  minimum  adequate  diet.  The  family 
pays  only  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
cou]5ons,  based  on  family  income,  size, 
and  assets. 

CONFERENCE  &  199  COURSES 

.4n  informal  faculty  committee  is  in¬ 
vestigating  malnutrition  in  the  state  and 
discussing  ways  to  meet  it.  Plans  now 
are  to  have  a  one-day  conference  on 
“Food  Stamps  in  Illinois”  this  month, 
with  a  more  comprehensive  symposium 
early  ne.xt  fall. 

In  the  meantime,  the  group  hopes  to 
develop  some  special  summer  199 
courses  in  which  students  can  tackle  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  problem,  surveying 
and  then  doing  something  about  hunger 
in  Illinois. 

Interested  students  can  contact  me  at 
333-3210.  I  also  urge  all  students  to 
watch  the  Daily  Illini  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  symposium  and  the 
summer  courses  (which  will  not  gen¬ 
erally  require  your  presence  in  Urbana). 

Faculty  members  from  four  different 
colleges  are  on  the  hunger  committee, 
which  .started  with  a  suggestion  by 
Norton  Long,  profe.ssor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence. 

U.  of  I.  Counts  491  Grads 
from  Special  Opportunities 
Program  for  Physically  Disabled 

Students  here  hav'e  learned  to  take 
for  granted  the  presence  on  campus  of 
wheelchaired  and  other  physically  dis¬ 
abled  students,  but  not  many  realize  that 
this  is  one  of  few  universities  in  the 
Midwest  specially  equipped  to  handle 
them. 

Illinois  led  the  nation  in  establishing 
its  program,  which  has  become  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  since  it  began  in  1947- 
48,  and  which  has  led  to  the  initiation 
of  similar  programs  elsewhere,  including 
other  countries. 

As  of  June,  491  students,  including 


several  with  advanced  degrees,  had  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University’s  Rehabili¬ 
tation-Education  Center,  more  than  half 
of  them  confined  to  wheelchairs. 

The  program’s  22-year  history  shows 
that  these  students  follow  the  same  pat¬ 
terns  and  attain  the  same  results  as  other 
students.  Some  fail,  many  succeed,  and 
some  are  honor  students.  Graduates 
have  been  almost  a  hundred  per  cent 
successful  in  job  placement,  and  their 
salaries  average  over  $7500. 

Tim  Nugent,  founder  and  director 
of  the  program  and  the  center,  and  his 
staff  coordinate  all  facilities,  services. 


Speaking  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  before  a  world 
congress  of  103  voluntary  rehabilitation  orga¬ 
nizations  in  57  countries  in  September,  Tim 
Nugent  illustrated  his  talk  with  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  slides  of  transportotion  for  handi¬ 
capped  students  on  this  campus.  He  told  the 
group  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  physically 
disabled  and  the  aged  would  use  public 
transportation  if  it  were  designed  to  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  them. 


and  functions  for  each  individual’s  vo¬ 
cational  objectives  —  without  neglecting 
his  physical,  social,  and  emotional  de¬ 
velopment.  Students  live  in  regular  resi¬ 
dence  halls  and  attend  regular  classes 
throughout  the  campus. 

Since  the  program  began,  the  entire 
campus  has  been  made  easily  aecessible 
to  disabled  students.  More  than  100 
ramps  lead  into  old  buildings,  and  all 
new  buildings  in  the  last  13  years  have 
been  constructed  with  ramps  and  other 
facilities.  In  addition,  eight  churches 
have  added  ramps  and  several  have 
been  built  with  disabled  persons  in 
mind. 

The  students  participate  in  all  campus 
activities:  student  government,  frater¬ 
nities,  sororities,  newspapers,  radio,  TV, 
instrumental  groups,  and  dramatics.  In 
addition,  they  can  participate  in  wheel¬ 
chair  basketball,  football,  baseball,  track 
and  field,  square  dancing,  bowling,  arch¬ 
ery,  fencing,  swimming,  bowling  for  the 
blind,  judo  and  wrestling  for  the  blind. 

Their  service  fraternity,  Delta  Sigma 
Omicron,  administers  many  activities. 
The  club’s  motto  is  “to  exercise  our 
abilities  to  a  maximum  so  as  to  mini¬ 
mize  our  disabilities  that  we  may  liv'e 
most  and  serve  best.” 

Since  its  incorporation  in  1949,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fraternity  have  contributed 
approximately  $45,000  to  rehabilitation 
and  special  education  programs.  Most  of 
the  money  is  raised  through  DSO  proj¬ 
ects,  mainly  wheelchair  basketball  benefit 
games  played  by  the  U.  of  I.  Gizz  Kids. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  conference 
schedule  against  other  wheelchair  teams, 


the  Gizz  Kids  play  many  exhibition 
games  in  the  Midw'est  —  against  col¬ 
lege,  high  school,  and  community  teams 
put  into  wheelchairs  for  the  game.  The 
Kids  are  willing  to  play  any  team  that 
will  get  into  chairs  at  any  sport  the 
opponents  name. 

Winners  of  the  national  wheelchair 
basketball  games  for  seven  of  the  past 
eight  years,  the  Gizz  Kids  also  defend 
national  championships  in  track  and 
field,  archery,  and  swimming. 

“All  students  must  meet  all  Univer¬ 
sity  requirements  for  admission  into  the 
college  and  curriculum  of  his  choice,” 
according  to  Nugent.  “You  don’t  help 
anyone  by  changing  the  standards,”  he 
said,  “but  some,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  below  the  normal  level  — 
and  we  help  them  to  achiev'e  that  level.” 

At  the  time  they  first  wish  to  enroll, 
many  physically  disabled  students  have 
not  met  University  requirements,  but 
Nugent  and  his  staff  can  recommend 
many  ways  in  which  these  deficiencies 
can  be  made  up.  Not  only  does  this 
satisfy  the  standards,  said  Nugent,  but 
it  also  “is  a  healthy,  positive  way  of 
letting  prospective  students  determine 
for  themselves  the  degree  and  intensity 
of  their  interest  and  intentions  —  as 
well  as  insuring  a  large  measure  of 
success  for  the  students  and  the  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Nugent  belittled  the  theory  that  dis¬ 
abled  students  are  given  special  consid¬ 
eration.  “You  may  find  that  some  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  instructors 
grade  on  the  philosophy  ‘they  do  so  well 
for  the  condition  they’re  in,’  but  here 
I  don’t  think  the  faculty  works  like 
that.” 

He  attributes  this  to  the  number  of 
students  here.  “Everyone  is  so  used  to 
our  students  they  hardly  get  a  second 
thought.”  One  exception  may  be  young 
instructors,  whom  Nugent  has  usually 
found  to  act  either  favorably  or  un¬ 
favorably,  but  seldom  to  be  neutral. 

“It  just  takes  time  for  new  people  on 
the  staff  to  realize  that  paralysis  of  the 
legs  isn’t  paralysis  of  the  mind,”  he 
said.  “Those  who  have  been  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff  longer  know  better  than 
to  favor  our  students.” 

Einal  acceptance  of  a  physically 
handicapped  student  hinges  on  approval 
from  both  the  Li.  of  1.  Health  Service 
and  the  Rehab  Center.  There  are  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  number  of  students  admit¬ 
ted  for  any  one  semester,  as  well  as 
on  the  number  accepted  in  a  specific 
curriculum  at  a  given  time. 

Preference  is  given  to  Illinois  resi¬ 
dents,  but  qualified  applicants  from 
other  states  are  also  considered. 


drugs  .  .  . 

To  Use  or  Not  To  Use: 

It’s  Your  Decision 

By  Don  Ruhter 

This  is  the  third  and  last  in  a  series 
of  feature  articles  on  the  subject  of 
drugs. 

Most  drugs  have  legitimate  medical 
uses.  It  is  only  when  they  are  misused 
that  some  of  them  result  in  the  physical 
or  psychological  dependence  that  often 
ruins  the  user’s  life  and  tampers  with  the 
lives  of  those  close  to  him. 

Other  categories  of  drugs  which  offer 
little  or  no  possibility  for  physical  or 
psychological  dependence  may  cause 
serious  illness  or  long-range  side  effects 
which  can  prevent  the  user  from  func¬ 
tioning  normally. 

Narcotics  such  as  heroin,  but  more 
commonly  morphine,  are  used  to  treat 
severe  pain.  Other  members  of  this 
family  —  .such  as  codeine,  Percodan, 
Demerol,  methadone,  and  others  —  are 
used  for  treatment  of  diarrhea  and 
coughing. 

All  those  in  this  category  have  a  high 
potential  for  both  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  dependence.  The  drug  abuser 
who  initially  uses  these  drugs  to  trip  out 
may  eventually  end  up  suffering  from 
constipation,  loss  of  appetite  and  weight, 
temporary  impotency  or  sterility,  habitu¬ 
ation  and  addiction  with  unpleasant  and 
painful  withdrawal  illness. 

LSD,  Psilocybin,  STP,  and  mescaline 
are  legally  available  to  a  few  medical  re¬ 
searchers  for  experimental  study  of  mind 
and  brain  function.  Studies  may  be  in 
process  on  their  powers  in  enhancing 
human  creativity  and  problem  solving. 
.According  to  some  authorities,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  addiction  to  this  family  of  drugs 
is  minimal.  However,  some  doctors  seem 
to  feel  that  not  enough  is  known  about 
them  yet  to  be  sure  just  what  the  possi¬ 
bility  might  be. 

Ingestion  usually  produces  hallucina¬ 
tions  or  visual  imagery  and  might  inten¬ 
sify  an  existing  psychosis.  Panic  reactions 
(bad  trips)  can  develop. 

Tranquilizers,  such  as  Librium,  pheno- 
thiazines,  and  Reserpine  are  commonly 
prescribed  by  doctors  for  treating  anxi¬ 
ety,  tension,  alcoholism,  neurosis,  psy¬ 
chosis,  and  various  psychosomatic  dis¬ 
orders.  Although  the  potential  for 
physical  or  psychological  dependence 
seems  to  be  small,  over  the  long  term 
they  sometimes  cause  drowsiness,  blurred 
vision,  skin  rash,  tremors,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  jaundice  or  even  death. 

Stimulants  or  “uppers”  range  from 
caffeine  and  nicotine  through  the  amphet¬ 


amines  (including  “speed”)  to  cocaine. 
Some  of  this  group  are  used  to  treat 
obesity,  narcolepsy,  fatigue  and  depres¬ 
sion. 

Illegally  used  to  induce  euphoria,  con¬ 
tinued  use  may  result  in  restlessness, 
irritability,  weight  loss,  diversion  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  money,  and  habituation.  While 
the  potential  for  a  person  to  become 
psychologically  dependent  on  these  is 
high,  seldom  does  physical  dependence 
develop. 

One  major  danger  from  the  amphet¬ 
amines  appears  to  be  that  they  can  kill 
the  user  through  overexhaustion  and  his 
failure  to  recognize  it.  Also,  some  au¬ 
thorities  say  that  potential  bizarre  mental 
effects  can  lead  to  suicide  or  homicidal 
attempts. 

Sedatives  such  as  alcohol  and  other 
“downers”  like  barbiturates,  Doriden, 
chloral  hydrate,  Miltown,  and  Equanil, 
can  be  used  medically  to  treat  insomnia 
and  tension  or  to  induce  anesthesia. 

Abuse  can  easily  lead  to  both  psycho¬ 
logical  and  physical  dependence.  Here, 
as  with  stimulants,  irritability,  weight 
loss  and  habituation  can  occur  with  con¬ 
tinued  use  —  but  addiction  with  severe 
withdrawal  illness  is  also  likely. 

Antidepressants  such  as  Ritalin  and 
Elavil  are  used  medically  to  treat  de¬ 
pression,  and  generally  can  have  the 
same  long-range  effects  as  tranquilizers. 
The  drugs  stimulate  the  individual  and 
elev'ate  his  mood  with  apparently  little 
or  no  possibility  for  either  physical  or 
psychological  dependence. 

Experimentation  with  new  substances 
to  trip  out  on  is  being  carried  on  con¬ 
tinuously.  Included  in  this  catch-all 
category  are  such  things  as  nitrous  oxide, 
catnip,  nonprescription  sedatives  such  as 
compoz,  nutmeg,  antihistamines,  glue, 
gasoline,  and  .solvents. 

While  psychological  dependence  may 
apparently  develop  with  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group,  a  more  pertinent 
threat  appears  to  be  serious  damages 
which  can  be  caused  to  vital  organs. 

Americans  have  lived  in  a  drug  cul¬ 
ture  long  before  it  was  proclaimed  by 
some,  denounced  by  the  Establishment, 
and  adopted  by  the  curious,  disillusioned 
and  frightened,  and  angry.  We  have 
grown  up  with  pills,  “survived”  on  them, 
and  some  have  died  because  of  them. 
Some  claim  that  drug  use  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  abuse  is  a  symptom  of  a  greater 
societal  illness  as  well  as  a  problem  in 
its  own  right. 

The  law  threatens  you  and  friends 
warn  you,  but  society’s  problems  may 
drive  you  to  the  use  of  drugs.  While  this 
may  damage  society,  the  ultimate  effect 
will  of  course  be  on  the  user  and  those 


who  love  him  most  intimately.  Whether 
the  end  result  is  death,  addiction,  habitu¬ 
ation,  sickness,  lethargy  or  diversion  of 
interest  and  money,  inner  peace,  periods 
of  euphoria,  mind  expansion,  or  possibly 
enhanced  creativity,  the  decision  to  start 
or  not  to  start  in  the  first  place  is  the 
individual’s. 

You  should  be  sure  you  know  what 
you’re  getting  into. 

Culture  Calendar 

MAY 

*10.  Senior  recital.  David  Tasa,  trum¬ 
pet.  Smith  Music  Hall.  4  p.m. 
*10.  Concert.  Percussion  Ensemble. 
Krannert  Center.  4  p.m. 

10.  Cinema  International.  “A  Man 
and  A  Woman”  (French).  Aud. 
8  p.m. 

10.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Fly”  and  “Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Fly.”  112  Gregory 
Hall.  8  p.m. 

*11.  Senior  recital.  Lucy  Joseph,  violin. 

Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*11.  Lecture.  Dr.  Delbert  Overteuffer, 
“Future  Directions  in  Health  and 
Physical  Education.”  Room  C,  Law 
Building.  8  p.m. 

*12.  Graduate  recital.  Michelynn  Mc- 
Knight,  flute.  Smith  Music  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

*12.  Lecture.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  “Tech¬ 
nology  to  Use  the  Sea.”  Illini 
Room  A.  8  p.m. 

*13.  Twilight  concert.  First  Regimental 
Rand,  Everett  Kisinger  conducting. 
Quadrangle.  7  p.m. 

*13.  Afro-American  Culture  series. 
Gwendolyn  Brooks,  poet  laureate  of 
Illinois,  speaks  on  “The  New 
Black.”  Aud.  8  p.m. 

13-15.  Champaign-Urbana  Community 
Theatre.  “Slow  Dance  on  the  Kill¬ 
ing  Ground.”  McKinley  Founda¬ 
tion.  8  p.m. 

*14.  Linguistics  seminar.  Lawrence 
Bouton  speaks  on  “Structural  Con¬ 
straints  on  Sloppy  Identity.”  241 
Commerce  West.  4  p.m. 

*14.  Concert.  Second  Regimental  Band, 
Everett  Kisinger  conducting.  Men’s 
Residence  Halls  courtyard.  7  p.m. 
*14.  Graduate  recital.  Marybeth  Hom- 
bacher,  soprano.  Smith  Music  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

*15.  Friday  Flicks.  “The  Three  Muske¬ 
teers.”  Illini  Union  Vending  Room. 
5  p.m. 

*15.  Graduate  choral  project.  Donald 
Caldwell,  director.  Smith  Music 
Hall.  8  p.m. 

15-16.  Illini  Union  movie.  “The  Pro¬ 
fessionals.”  Aud.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 


15-16.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Touchables” 
and  “Galia.”  112  Gregory  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

*16.  Senior  recital.  Paula  Berghom,  pi¬ 
ano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*16-17.  Butterfly  Art  Show  by  students 
and  faculty  in  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts.  Alpha  Rho  Chi  fraternity. 

*17.  Recital.  Bruce  Jacobson,  trumpet, 
mini  Union.  1  p.m. 

*17.  Concert.  U.  of  I.  Wind  Ensemble. 
Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*17.  Jazz  workshop.  Illinois  Street  Resi¬ 
dence  Halls. 

*17.  Graduate  recital.  Rebecca  Hruby, 
piano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

17.  Cinemaguild.  Five  films  featuring 
W.  C.  Fields  and  Charlie  Chaplin. 
112  Gregory  Hall.  8  p.m. 

17.  Cinema  International.  “8'/2”  (Ital¬ 
ian).  Aud.  8  p.m. 

*19.  Graduate  recital.  Kathy  Tessin, 
flute.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*20.  Twilight  concert.  Concert  Band, 
Mark  Hindsley  conducting.  Quad¬ 
rangle.  7  p.m. 

*20.  Lecture.  Charles  R.  Kelley,  “Tech¬ 
nology  and  Freedom.”  23  Psychol¬ 
ogy  Building.  7:30  p.m. 

*20.  Senior  recital.  Joseph  Pinzarrone, 
piano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*21.  Graduate  recital.  Baiba  Nikiforovs, 
piano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*22.  Friday  Flicks.  “The  Chimp,” 
“Night  Owls,”  and  “Back  to  the 
Woods.”  mini  Union  Vending 
Room.  5  p.m. 

*22.  Senior  recital.  Stephen  Husarik, 
piano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

22-23.  mini  Union  Movie.  “Ulysses.” 
Aud.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 

*22-23.  Dance  concert,  undergraduates. 
Lincoln  Hall  Theatre.  8  p.m. 


22-23.  Cinemaguild.  “Dracula  Has 
Risen  from  the  Dead”  and  “Brides 
of  Dracula.”  112  Gregory  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

22-24.  U.  of  I.  Opera  Group,  Ludwig 
Zimer,  producer.  Puccini:  “La 
Boheme.”  Krannert  Center.  8  p.m. 

*23.  Senior  recital.  Ellen  Rosen,  flute. 
Smith  Music  Hall.  4  p.m. 

*23.  Graduate  recital.  Raymond  Kotek, 
organ.  University  Place  Church. 
4  p.m. 

*24.  Concert.  First  Regimental  Band, 
Everett  Kisinger  conducting.  Men’s 
Residence  Halls  courtyard.  2  p.m. 

*24.  Graduate  recital.  Jeanne  Mumma, 
flute.  Smith  Music  Hall.  4  p.m. 

*24.  Senior  recital.  Stephen  Cary,  tenor. 
Smith  Music  Hall.  4  p.m. 

24.  Cinema  International.  “Last  Year 
at  Marienbad”  (French).  Aud. 
8  p.m. 

24.  Cinemaguild.  “At  the  Circus”  and 
“Laurel  and  Hardy’s  Laughing 
20’s.”  112  Gregory  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*24.  Graduate  recital.  Carol  Baker, 
cello.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*26.  Senior  recital.  Pamela  Sanoski, 
flute.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

*27.  Twilight  concert.  Concert  Band, 
Mark  Hindsley  conducting.  Quad¬ 
rangle.  7  p.m. 

*27.  Lecture.  Charles  R.  Kelley,  “Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Future.”  23  Psy¬ 
chology  Building.  7:30  p.m. 

*27.  Graduate  recital.  Richard  Williams, 
piano.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

27-31.  University  Theatre.  “Oh,  What 
a  Lovely  War!”  Krannert  Center. 
8  p.m.  (Wed.,  Thurs.,  Sun.),  7 
and  9:30  p.m.  (Fri.  and  Sat.). 

*28.  Senior  recital.  Suzanne  Kelly, 
violin.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 


28  and  31.  Cinemaguild.  “The  Good, 
the  Bad  and  the  Ugly”  and  “For 
a  Few  Dollars  More.”  Aud.  (28th), 
112  Gregory  Hall  (31st).  8  p.m. 

*29.  Friday  Flicks.  “Three  Stooges  Go 
Round”  and  “The  World  in  a 
Daze.”  mini  Union  Vending  Room. 
5  p.m. 

*29.  Senior  recital.  Carla  Lehmann, 
violin.  Smith  Music  Hall.  8  p.m. 

29-30.  mini  Union  movie.  “Rosemary’s 
Baby.”  Aud.  7  and  9:30  p.m. 

31.  Cinema  International.  “Umbrellas 
of  Cherbourg.”  Aud.  8  p.m. 

*May  31 -June  14.  Graduate  student  art 
exhibit.  Krannert  Museum. 

JUNE 

*5  and  19.  “Get-Together  Night”  for 
foreign  and  American  students. 
Faculty  Lounge,  Illini  Union.  7 
to  10  p.m. 

*19.  Commencement  concert.  Concert 
Band,  Mark  Hindsley,  conducting. 
Krannert  Center.  7 :30  p.m. 

*20.  Commencement.  Assembly  Hall. 
10  a.m. 

*21-July  19.  Illinois  sculptors  exhibit  and 
summer  art  faculty  exhibit.  Kran¬ 
nert  Museum. 

*  Free  to  students. 
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RAP  on  the  Quad 

Ron  Knecht,  senior  in  LAS,  announces 
the  first  sessions  of  “Rhetoric  and  Pro¬ 
paganda”  Tuesdays  at  noon  on  the  Quad 
(in  the  Union  south  lounge  in  bad 
weather).  He  promises  to  feature  in¬ 
dividual  faculty  and  administrative  staff 
members,  Illi-cops,  and  others  for  the 
informal  discussions.  He  suggests  stu¬ 
dents  bring  sack  lunches. 

Need  a  Lawyer? 

Any  student  who  thinks  he  may  need 
a  lawyer  might  want  to  contact  the 
special  referral  service  of  the  Illinois 
Bar  Association.  By  calling  (toll-free) 
800-252-8916,  you  can  obtain  the  name 
of  a  local  participating  lawyer.  The 
fee  for  the  first  conference  will  be  no 
more  than  $10. 


John  Scouffos,  associate  dean  of  students, 
is  the  administration  man  mast  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  scene  of  any  campus  disorders 
to  try  to  reason  with  the  crowd  ond  assess 
the  situation.  He  invites  student  groups  plan¬ 
ning  demonstrations  to  talk  with  him  before¬ 
hand  to  try  to  prevent  an  orderly  group  from 
deteriorating  into  o  disruptive  mob. 


Info  Offered  on 
Health  Professions 

Students  intending  to  go  into  medi¬ 
cine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  optometry, 
nursing,  and  allied  health  fields,  can  ob¬ 
tain  information  in  the  new  office  in 
rooms  235  G,  H,  and  K  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Armory.  Julian  M.  Frankenberg, 
assistant  dean  in  LAS,  directs  the  office. 

He  will  counsel  students  about  under¬ 
graduate  course  selection,  how  to  apply 
to  professional  schools,  and  what  to  do  if 
the  application  is  rejected.  His  office 
also  offers  health  career  brochures  and 
files  of  special  career  opportunities  for 
members  of  minority  groups. 

Interested  students  should  plan  to  at¬ 
tend  a  special  pre-medical  orientation 
meeting  October  20  at  7:30  p.m.  in  112 
Gregory  Hall. 

Frankenberg  suggests  that  students 
check  with  his  office  weekly  to  find  out 
which  schools  are  sending  representatives 
to  campus  to  interview  students.  Those 
already  scheduled  for  the  next  month 
are: 

Oct.  14  —  Ghicago  College  of  Osteopa¬ 
thy. 

Oct.  20  —  U.  of  1.  College  of  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  Nursing,  and  Allied 
Health. 

Oct.  21  —  U.  of  1.  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Also  Chicago  College  of  Os¬ 
teopathy. 

Nov.  4  —  Dr.  John  Leon,  representing 
all  U.S.  schools  of  optometry. 
Some  scholarships  offered. 
Nov.  12  —  U.  of  1.  College  of  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  Nursing  and  Allied 
Health. 

Sign  up  for  appointments  in  235H 
Armory.  Frankenberg  urges  students  ap¬ 
plying  for  1971  clas.ses  to  make  appoint¬ 
ments  for  interviews  from  now  through 
January.  Later  ones  will  be  reserved  for 
other  students  who  want  to  discuss  mis¬ 
cellaneous  aspects  of  the  health  profes¬ 
sions. 


Drug  Center  to  Open 

Gemini  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  com¬ 
munity  center  to  deal  with  problems  of 
drug  abuse,  is  expected  to  open  sometime 
this  month.  Bob  Walsh,  grad  student  in 
sociology,  will  direct  Gemini  Hou.se, 
1210  W.  Main  St.,  Urbana,  where  any¬ 
one  having  difficulty  with  drugs  will  be 
able  to  go  for  trained  help. 

Representatives  from  all  three  local 
communities — Champaign,  Urbana,  and 
the  University  —  have  been  involved  in 
planning  the  project,  which  w'ill  serve 
anyone  W'ho  asks  for  help.  Gemini 
House  staff  —  to  be  people  to  whom  the 
drug  user  can  readily  relate  —  will  pro¬ 
vide  intelligent  counseling  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  education  on  drugs. 

The  House  will  provide  overnight 
emergency  accommodations.  Local  phy¬ 
sicians  and  hospitals  will  cooperate  when 
their  help  is  needed,  and  all  confidences 
will  be  respected. 

Over  1,000 
Attend  Drug  Course 

On  Tuesdays  at  4  p.m.  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  students  and  others  are  hearing 
the  facts  about  drug  usage.  Some  800 
students  have  registered  for  the  12- 
lecture  course,  but  the  sessions  are  open 
to  the  general  public,  and  between  1200 
and  1400  persons  attended  the  first 
lecture. 

“Drug  U.sage:  Biology  and  Social 
Policy”  is  being  offered  as  the  result  of 
a  request  last  year  to  Vice  Chancellor 
Carter  and  the  Policy  Committee  on  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  to  do  something  to  get  drug 
knowledge  across  to  students.  Heads  of 
the  psychology  and  biochemistry  depart¬ 
ments  were  consulted  and  chose  William 
McClure,  a.ssistant  professor  in  biochem¬ 
istry,  and  Lewis  Kurke,  visiting  lecturer 
in  psychology  from  the  Illinois  mental 
health  department,  to  plan  the  series. 
Ten  ol  the  12  lecturers  are  noted  drug 
experts  Irom  other  campuses. 


Protect  Yourself  — 

And  Your  Campus: 

Be  a  Little  “Chicken” 

By  Hugh  Satterlee 
Dean  of  Sfudents 

The  beginning  of  this  academic  year 
is  different.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
concerns  about  classes  and  grades  and 
dates,  there  is  another,  perhaps  larger, 
concern  directly  related  to  campus  life: 
What  will  the  year  bring  in  the  way  of 
violence,  reaction,  and  repression? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone’s 
mind  that  the  first  show  of  violence  — 
against  persons  or  property  —  will  bring 
immediate  measures  against  the  cam¬ 
puses.  The  general  public  across  the 
land  is  in  no  temper  to  tolerate  any¬ 
thing  along  this  line.  Mail  that  pours 
in  daily  to  newspapers,  broadcasters, 
and  campuses  indicates  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  would  gladly  give  up  even  the  Con¬ 
stitutionally  protected  freedom  of  peace¬ 
ful  protest. 


On  this  campus,  the  top  administrators 
have  repeatedly  pledged  their  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  nondisruptive  dem¬ 
onstrations.  They  have  just  as  often 
stated  their  opposition  to  disruption  or 
coercion  —  but  the  fact  is  that  they  have 
no  choice  in  this  anyway.  If  such  be¬ 
havior  (as  defined  in  the  accompanying 
article  “What  Is  Disruptiv'e  Action?”) 
occurs,  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  hold 
the  chancellor  personally  responsible  for 
taking  action. 

WHEN  A  PEACEFUL  PROTEST 
GETS  OUT  OF  HAND 

I  know  from  being  among  the  crow'ds 
last  spring  that  there  were  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  stumbled  into  protests.  They 
just  happened  to  be  walking  by,  saw  the 
crowd,  wondered  what  it  was  all  about, 
and  ambled  over  to  find  out. 

While  this  is  the  natural  human  im¬ 
pulse,  and  in  itself  not  an  undesirable 
thing,  I  do  want  to  point  out  a  danger: 


If  the  demonstration  becomes  disruptive 
and  you  continue  to  hang  around,  you 
are  taking  the  chance  of  being  kicked 
out  of  school.  Disruptors  in  such  a 
group  do  not  wear  uniforms  to  identify 
themselves. 

A  few  other  points  to  remember: 

•  Recent  federal  and  state  laws  require 
that  a  student  who  causes  campus  dis¬ 
ruption  be  disqualified  for  financial  aid. 

•  Students  at  schools  which  closed  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  term  last  spring  are 
having  difficulty  transferring  to  other  col¬ 
leges,  which  won’t  accept  their  credits. 

•  At  least  one  state  is  considering  add¬ 
ing  insurance  charges  to  the  fee  for  each 
student,  to  pay  for  campus  destruction. 

If  I  were  a  student  today,  I  believe 
I  W'ould  consider  this  a  time  to  err  on 
the  side  of  being  a  little  “chicken.”  In 
cases  of  violence  and  disruption  on  the 
campus,  everyone  loses;  there  are  no 
winners. 


Need  Permit  for  Weapons 

Illinois  law  makes  it  a  crime  to 
possess  or  store  weapons  on  state  prop¬ 
erty  without  prior  written  permission 
from  the  chief  security  officer.  Weapon 
is  defined  to  include  “pistol,  revolver, 
rifle,  spring  gun,  shotgun,  or  any  other 
firearm,  bludgeon,  black-jack,  sling¬ 
shot,  sand-club,  sand-bag,  metal  knuck¬ 
les,  dagger,  dirk,  billy,  switchblade  knife, 
stiletto,  any  bomb,  bombshell,  grenade, 
bottle  or  other  container  containing  an 
explosive  or  noxious  substance,  or  any 
other  deadly  or  dangerous  \Aeapon  or  in¬ 
strument  of  like  character.” 

For  this  campus,  Paul  Doebel  (420 
mini  Union,  phone  333-2921  )  is  the 
responsible  official,  and  he  has  issued 
these  regulations  and  procedures: 

•  Weapons  have  to  be  registered  at  the 
police  station,  101  N.  Mathews.  The 
owner  should  take  the  weapon  and  his 
Illinois  firearm  owner’s  I.D.  card  with 
him. 

Guns  and  ammunition  must  be  in 
cases  or  boxes  and  will  be  stored  in  the 
location  specified  by  the  police  at  the 
time  of  registration.  An  I.D.  tag  on  each 
box  must  carry  the  registrant’s  name 
and  social  security  number. 

•  The  registrant  must  show  his  firearm 
owner’s  I.D.  card  with  picture  to  the 
custodian  when  checking  out  his  gun. 

•  Permission  will  not  be  granted  for 
any  weapon  where  possession  would 


violate  Illinois  law  or  U.  of  I.  regula¬ 
tions  —  including  generally  all  weapons 
named  in  the  first  paragraph  other  than 
firearms. 

•  Permission  will  generally  be  granted 
only  for  possession  and  storage  in  the 
specific  area  designated,  the  firing  range, 
or  in  living  quarters  of  families  main¬ 
taining  households  on  University  prop¬ 
erty  —  and  for  necessary  travel  to  and 
from  those  areas. 

Registration  in  any  course  where  weap¬ 
ons  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
course  —  or  permission  to  participate 
in  any  program  or  practice  on  the  firing 
range  in  the  Armory  —  constitutes  writ¬ 
ten  permission  to  possess,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  course  or  program,  any  firearm 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  University. 

The  November  Election 

By  Edward  Pinto 
UGSA  Chairman 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
DAILY  ILLINI  “SoapboX.” ) 

A  major  problem  this  country  now 
faces  is  the  alienation  of  its  youth.  We 
have  a  pervasive  feeling  of  powerlessness 
and  believe  that  our  political  institutions 
are  unresponsive  to  both  our  needs  and 
the  needs  of  the  society  in  general. 

We  are  faced  with  the  still-escalating 
war  in  Indochina,  persistent  white 
racism  and  urban  crisis  with  poverty  and 


starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The 
absence  of  positive  and  responsive  lead¬ 
ership  on  both  the  national  and  state 
levels,  harsh  and  arbitrary  decisions  such 
as  repressive  legislation  concerning  cam¬ 
pus  dissent,  a  world  which  is  environ¬ 
mentally  killing  itself,  lack  of  adequate 
housing,  transportation,  and  medical  care 
and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  reaction  to  campus  dissent  many 
times  has  been  repression  rather  than  at¬ 
tempts  to  discover  and  understand  its 
root  causes. 

The  youth  of  this  country  must  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  this  situation.  One  of 
the  arenas  we  must  work  in  is  the  politi¬ 
cal  one.  We  must  attempt  to  persuade 
others  to  our  point  of  view.  There  are 
many  candidates  from  both  parties  run¬ 
ning  for  state  and  national  office  that 
agree  with  the  views  of  student  youth. 

The  Undergraduate  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  is  conducting  a  survey  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  all  candidates  for  state  and  na¬ 
tional  office  in  Illinois  and  a  number  of 
national  candidates  in  surrounding  states. 

Synopses  of  the  positions  of  those  can¬ 
didates  who  sympathize  with  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  youth  are  available  at  the 
UGSA  office,  297  Illini  Union  (South). 
These  include  phone  numbers,  addresses 
and  the  name  of  opposing  candidates. 

These  candidates  need  your  help. 
For  if  we  can  help  elect  a  large  number 
of  these  candidates,  we  will  have  taken  a 
great  step  towards  making  our  institu¬ 
tions  more  responsive. 


Discipline  Hearings 
Continue 

By  Marjorie  Tuinstra 

During  the  summer  and  early  weeks 
of  September  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Discipline  continued  hearings  in 
connection  with  the  disruptions  of  March 
2,  April  21,  and  May  6,  8,  and  9. 

Three  hearing  officers  were  employed 
by  the  University  to  conduct  the  65  hear¬ 
ings,  and  this  article  summarizes  events 
since  the  incidents  last  spring,  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  23. 

The  first  hearing  officer  was  Chicago 
attorney  Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr.  He  con¬ 
ducted  hearings  last  spring  for  33  stu¬ 
dents  in  connection  with  a  March  2 
demonstration  against  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  recruiters.  As  of  this  writ¬ 
ing,  he  has  not  turned  in  his  recommen¬ 
dations. 

The  second,  A.  J.  Rudasill,  a  Clinton 
attorney,  held  hearings  for  13  students  in 
connection  with  a  demonstration  against 
the  ROTC  April  21,  and  for  4  students 
in  connection  with  May  6  disturbances. 
He  convened  hearings  August  27  for  4 
other  students  accused  in  connection 
with  another  May  incident. 

Copies  of  his  findings  and  recommen¬ 
dations  were  mailed  to  1 1  students  and 
the  committee  gave  the  students  until 
September  8  to  file  written  objections. 

All  1 1  were  accused  of  violating  Uni¬ 
versity  policy  on  demonstrations,  which 
prohibits  disruptive  or  coercive  actions. 
Rudasill  dropped  the  cases  against  2  per¬ 
sons  during  his  hearings,  at  the  request 
of  the  campus  legal  counsel,  when  it  was 
determined  that  they  were  no  longer 
students  at  the  time  of  the  April  21 
incident. 

September  1 1  the  Faculty  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Discipline  or¬ 
dered  expulsion  for  10  of  the  11,  but 
suspended  the  penalty  for  9  and  placed 
them  on  conduct  probation.  Charges 
were  dismissed  against  the  eleventh  stu¬ 
dent.  Only  one,  a  senior  engineering 
student  from  Chicago  who  was  on  con¬ 
duct  probation  at  the  time  of  the  April 
21  ROTC  incident,  was  expelled. 

Charges  were  dropped  in  four  cases  on 
the  basis  that  the  facts  did  not  warrant 
the  charges. 

The  committee  —  composed  of  the 
deans  of  all  the  academic  colleges,  the 
dean  of  students,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
College,  one  undergraduate  and  one 
law  student  (representing  the  Graduate 
Student  Association) — deliberated  for 
nearly  three  hours  before  it  announced 
its  findings  and  imposed  penalties.  The 


committee  decisions  were  preceded  by  a 
five-hour  open  hearing  in  which  each 
student  was  permitted  15  minutes  for 
oral  arguments  in  support  of  written  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  hearing  officer’s  findings 
and  recommendations. 

Harold  A.  Baker,  a  Champaign  attor¬ 
ney,  was  the  third  hearing  officer  en¬ 
gaged.  He  conducted  hearings  for  2  stu¬ 
dents  August  31,  for  3  more  September 
1,  and  for  6  others  September  2.  Notices 
were  mailed  to  10  of  the  11  students  on 
September  11,  and  they  were  given  until 
September  23  to  file  written  objections 
to  Baker’s  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions.  In  the  case  of  the  eleventh  stu¬ 
dent,  Baker  requested  advice  from  the 
committee  on  how  to  proceed,  and 
charges  were  dismissed. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  committee  has 
scheduled  a  second  hearing  for  Septem¬ 
ber  30  for  10  students  accused  of  disrup¬ 
tive  or  coercive  actions  during  the  first 
week  of  May.  Of  the  10,  one  student 
requested  a  closed  hearing  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  approved  his  request. 

[Results  of  September  30  hearings  were  2 
students  expelled,  6  students  with  suspended 
expulsions  placed  on  conduct  probation,  1 
deferred  decision,  1  complaint  dismissed, 
leaving  37  cases  pending.] 

Altogether,  47  cases  stemming  from 
the  March  and  May  disruptions  are  still 
pending.  In  a  few  instances  one  student 
is  involved  in  more  than  one  case. 

Financial  Frustration 

By  Marjorie  Tuinstra 

For  students  seeking  employment  or 
loans  this  fall,  the  picture  was  a  frustrat¬ 
ing  one. 

Tony  Engels,  associate  director  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Financial  Aids  and  in  charge  of 
scholarships  and  loans,  said  his  office  is 
not  accepting  any  more  applications  for 
this  semester.  Students  who  were  not 
notified  of  aid  before  the  end  of  the 
summer  cannot  expect  to  secure  funds. 


LATE  ITEM;  The  University  has  just  received 
a  substantial  increase  in  National  Student 
Loan  Funds  for  the  current  year,  because  the 
$66  million  federal  cutback  has  been  can¬ 
celled.  So  the  Financial  Aids  Office  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  loans  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  semester.  However,  If  you  have  already 
applied  for  aid  and  were  notified  that  you 
did  not  meet  the  need  requirements,  the  staff 
asks  that  you  not  re-apply  unless  your  finan¬ 
cial  situation  has  changed  materially  for  the 
worse. 


The  recently  announced  $66  million 
federal  cutback  will  not  essentially  affect 
the  Illinois  loan  program,  Engels  said, 
because  the  federal  administration  last 


spring  only  promised  institutions  a  total 
of  $170.4  million  despite  Gongressional 
approval  of  a  $236  million  loan  program 
for  college  students. 

Thus,  he  said,  all  monies  anticipated 
have  been  received  and  are  being 
stretched  as  far  as  possible  among  ap¬ 
proved  loan  applicants,  but  no  one  is 
being  satisfied  100  per  cent. 

After  reading  a  Time  Magazine  article 
which  led  them  to  believe  new  federal 
loan  funds  had  recently  been  made  avail¬ 
able,  Engels  said  some  students  were 
irate  to  find  he  would  not  grant  their 
requests  for  aid.  His  office  as  yet  has  not 
heard  anything  about  new  funds,  he 
added. 


The  loans  ancJ  scholarships  section  of  the 
Financial  Aids  Office  opens  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  at  noon.  In  order  for  students  to 
receive  their  funds  on  time,  the  staff  found 
it  necessary  to  close  the  office  two  mornings 
a  week  to  work  on  the  mounds  of  paper¬ 
work  involved  in  processing  applications. 


More  students  have  been  applying  for 
financial  aid,  he  said  —  which  he  attrib¬ 
utes  to  the  tight  job  market  this  past 
summer.  More  students  are  receiving 
money  than  ever  before,  he  said,  but  he 
also  said  that  the  standards  for  choosing 
deserving  students  have  become  more 
critical  than  ever  before.  No  one  re¬ 
ceived  a  hundred  per  cent  of  the  funds 
asked  for;  the  best  any  loan  recipient 
could  expect  from  his  office  was  90  per 
cent.  Last  year,  however,  it  was  80  per 
cent. 

Engels  said  he  has  often  been  forced 
to  turn  away  good  students  who  did  not 
meet  the  criteria.  He  sent  them  to  local 
banks  to  find  out  about  standard  loans, 
but  he  said  these  institutions,  too,  hard 
hit  by  larger  numbers  of  loan  applicants, 
are  becoming  more  selective.  “The  late 
loan  shopper,”  he  said,  “is  just  too  late 
to  find  anything  for  this  semester.” 

Many  students,  unable  to  find  scholar¬ 
ships  or  loans,  have  sought  part-time  em¬ 
ployment.  John  Griffin,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  Financial  Aids  and  in  charge  of 
employment,  said  his  office  is  swamped 
with  needy  students.  He  has  been  trying 
his  best  to  help  them,  he  said,  but  the 
job  market  is  tight.  He  attributes  the 
increase  in  job  applicants  to  tight  job 
markets  this  summer  and  more  critical 
loan  standards  at  the  University  and 
local  banks. 

He  said  jobs  are  tight  again  this  fall 
simply  because  there  was  less  job  turn¬ 
over:  Those  who  already  had  jobs  were 
not  quickly  being  offered  better  ones  and 
therefore  were  not  leaving  old  positions 
as  rapidly. 


UGSA  Wants  to  Speak 

Members  of  the  Undergraduate  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  steering  committee 
would  like  to  speak  to  students  in  various 
living  units  —  either  at  dinner  or  later 
in  the  evening.  'I’o  make  appointments, 
contact  the  UGSA  office,  297  Illini 
Union,  333-0112. 

Guidelines  Set  for 
Presidential  Selection 

The  committee  helping  to  select  a 
new  president  for  the  University  pro¬ 
posed  some  guidelines  which  the  Board 
of  Trustees  approved  July  22.  In  es¬ 
sence,  these  are : 

•  Understanding.  He  should  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  changes  oc¬ 
curring  in  our  society  and  their  implica¬ 
tions  for  publicly-supported  higher  ed¬ 
ucation.  He  should  have  a  deep  and 
thorough  understanding  of  academic 
values  and  traditions,  while  remaining 
flexible  in  adapting  these  values  to  social 
change.  He  must  be  sensitive  to  new 
roles  which  the  University  is  developing 
and  receptive  to  associated  changes  in 
university  stnicture. 

Effective  leadership.  He  will  have  to 
deal  with  a  complex  web  of  governance 
within  the  University,  with  numerous 
state  agencies  such  as  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  the  Budget  Bu¬ 
reau,  with  the  state  legislature,  with  tax¬ 
payers  and  alumni,  with  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education,  and  with 
federal  agencies.  Successful  leadership 
in  such  a  context  requires  skill  in  diplo¬ 
macy  and  negotiation,  and  skill  in  re¬ 
solving  disagreements  and  conflicts 
among  these  many  publics.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  sensitiveness  and  receptiveness  to 
widely  diverse  views  originating  within 
and  without  the  University. 

He  should  be  able  to  articulate  clearly 
the  University’s  goals  and  values.  He 
should  be  able  to  communicate  and  de¬ 
fend  these  goals  and  values  to  the  diver¬ 
gent  groups  to  which  the  University  is 
accountable,  and  command  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  faculty  and  students  as  their 
spokesman.  At  the  same  time,  he  should 
be  able  to  interpret  their  concerns  and 
expectations  to  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  community.  The  need  to  persuade 
and  inspire  confidence  in  widely  dispa¬ 
rate  groups  requires  that  he  have  a  con¬ 
sistent,  well-articulated  position  about 
higher  education  and  its  administration. 

Obviously,  exercise  of  leadership  of 
the  sort  described  above  is  not  a  one-man 
job;  it  requires  teamwork  and  extensive 
delegation  of  authority.  Hence  the  presi¬ 


dent  should  have  the  wisdom  to  select 
and  the  ability  to  attract  outstanding 
associates  who  complement  his  own 
strengths. 

Personal  characteristics.  If  he  is  to 
hold  respect  in  all  the  groups  with  which 
he  deals,  his  integrity,  courage,  and  de¬ 
cisiveness  should  be  beyond  doubt.  He 
should  not  be  one  who  would  utilize,  or 
appear  to  utilize  the  office  for  his  own 
advancement,  or  for  projection  into  na¬ 
tional  prominence  for  a  desired  election 
or  appointment  to  another  high  position. 

He  should  have  great  energy,  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  and  capacity  for  work.  He 
should  be  articulate  and  persuasive.  In 
dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  people,  he 
should  be  able  to  remain  open-minded, 
flexible,  and  considerate,  and  show  ex¬ 
traordinary  patience  and  self  control. 

He  should  have  a  comprehension  of 
what  constitutes  excellence  in  teaching 
and  scholarship,  and  a  commitment  to 
its  support. 

Evidence  to  be  used  in  assessing  quali¬ 
fications.  Certain  kinds  of  experience 
will  be  especially  convincing  evidence 
that  a  prospect  can  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  presidency.  Successful 
high-level  administration  in  a  large, 
publicly-supported  university  is  the  most 
persuasive  sort  of  evidence.  A  record  of 
succe.ss  as  a  responsible  administrator  of 
a  complex  organization  —  preferably  a 
tax-supported  organization,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  a  university  —  is  essential.  It  would 
be  highly  desirable,  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  academic  administrative  ex¬ 
perience,  that  a  prospect  have  had  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  as  a  faculty  member; 
as  a  spokesman  for  higher  education  in 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  constituencies 
outside  the  university;  or  as  a  negotiator, 
in  formal  advocacy,  labor  negotiations,  or 
other  forms  of  conflict  resolution.  Ef¬ 
fective  high-level  leadership  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  civic  organizations  would  also 
be  relevant. 

The  prospect’s  race,  sex,  religion,  and 
geographic  origin  should  not  be  factors 
in  selection.  The  president  should  be 
of  an  age  and  physical  condition  which 
give  reasonable  assurance  of  a  capacity 
for  at  least  ten  years  of  work  with  great 
intensity  and  energy.  He  should  be  free 
from  associations  or  personal  interests 
which  might  conflict  or  appear  to  con¬ 
flict  with  his  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  University,  or  which 
might  interfere  with  effective  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  University  duties,  e.g.,  a  fi¬ 
nancial  interest  in  organizations  which 
do  business  with  the  University,  or  a 
prominent  role  as  spokesman  for  a  parti¬ 
san  political  group. 


It  is  very  desirable  that  he  have  al¬ 
ready  established  a  positive  national 
reputation  for  accomplishments  in  his 
own  field,  and  that  he  have  formal  aca¬ 
demic  preparation  to  the  level  generally 
required  for  a  full  professorship  in  his 
discipline. 

Changes 

•  Information  Channels.  New  arrange¬ 
ments  for  collecting  and  distributing  in¬ 
formation  on  future  campus  events 
should  make  it  easier  for  a  student  to 
find  out  what’s  going  on,  and  for  student 
organizations  to  put  notices  of  their 
events  before  the  public.  The  Campus 
Information  Services  Office,  115  Illini 
Union,  is  serving  as  the  collector  of  in¬ 
formation,  which  they  then  distribute 
via  the  information  desks  in  the  Union 
and  the  Library;  the  special  cultural 
events  bulletin  boards  around  the  cam¬ 
pus;  and  through  the  weekly  “Intellec¬ 
tual  and  Cultural  Events  Calendar”  sent 
to  living  units.  The  Daily  Illini  also  has 
expanded  its  “Daily  Notices”  column. 

Culture  Calendar.  Because  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  information  channels  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  item,  the  monthly 
“Culture  Calendar”  in  Student  Affairs 
has  been  discontinued,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

•  Staff  Listed.  Another  aid  to  campus 
information  distribution  is  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  is  putting  staff  offices  and 
telephone  numbers  in  the  front  of  the 
Student  Directory  this  year. 

•  Independent  Housing  Association.  This 
is  a  new  student  group  formed  from  the 
disbanded  Women’s  Independent  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  and  Men’s  Independent 
Association. 

The  I  HA  constitution  calls  for  three 
councils  —  presidents,  athletic,  and  so¬ 
cial.  “Scatter”  groups  of  five  or  more 
students  living  in  the  same  unit  can  join. 

•  UI  Express  Speeds  Computer  Jobs. 
Engineering  and  computer  science  stu¬ 
dents  not  looking  forward  to  another 
semester  of  struggling  with  computer 
programs  which  take  days  and  weeks 
longer  than  necessary  because  of  long 
lines  of  students  and  long  computer 
turnaround  times  were  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover  that  a  change  in  pro¬ 
graming  this  summer  allowed  installation 
of  a  special  express  service. 

A  separate  Express  Batch  Monitor 
Routing  room  is  available  in  129  Digital 
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Computer  Lab  for  small  computer  jobs. 
Student  users  may  now  submit  small 
jobs  and  immediately  obtain  results 
from  the  printer.  Previously,  the  mini¬ 
mum  turnaround  time  for  all  jobs  was 
24  hours.  The  new  service  will  enable 
students  to  immediately  correct  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  in  punch  cards  and 
more  rapidly  get  their  work  done. 

Consultants  do  not  anticipate  either 
less  work  for  themselves  or  heavier  class 
work  loads  due  to  the  new  system.  It 
should  merely  make  things  easier  for 
teachers  who  have  often  had  to  omit 
work  or  revise  course  outlines  because  of 
computer-caused  setbacks. 

The  two  staff  members  responsible  for 
the  programing  conversion  which  makes 
this  service  possible  are  Freda  Fischer 
and  Larry  Chace,  both  of  the  computer 
science  department.  The  idea  of  an  ex¬ 
press  system  came  originally  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  The  conversion  here  took  one 
month  with  only  part-time  computer 
shutdowns  evenings  and  weekends;  it  was 
operational  July  1. 

In  addition  to  the  special  express  ser¬ 
vice,  the  new  program  is  expected  to 
somewhat  speed  up  turnabout  time  for 
larger  jobs. 

Shoplifters 
Cost  You  Money 

By  Don  Ruhter 

Larceny  is  being  committed  every  day 
in  the  Illini  Union  —  larceny  that 
amounts  to  more  than  $27,000  a  year 
for  one  item. 

The  Mafia  isn’t  pulling  semi  trailers 
up  to  the  back  doors  at  night  and 
trundling  away  furniture. 

Gangsters  aren’t  sneaking  in  and  sack¬ 
ing  the  guest  rooms  of  television  sets. 

Employees  aren’t  embezzling  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

Students  are  stealing  books. 

That’s  right  —  students  are  ripping 
off  books  from  the  Illini  Union  Book 
Center  faster  than  any  other  place  in 
town. 

According  to  Union  figures,  an  average 
of  one  out  of  every  twelve  persons  who 
walks  into  the  Book  Center  walks  out 
with  a  book  that  costs  the  Union  $2.00. 
And  that  $2.00  is  what  the  Union  paid 
for  it,  not  what  they  would  sell  it  for. 

Practically  everyone  caught  has  been 
a  student  —  and  that,  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  theft  itself,  is  what  hurts,  say 
Earl  Finder,  Union  director,  and  John 
Corker,  his  assistant.  They  maintain 
that  despite  some  recent  criticism,  the 
Union  gives  students  a  good  break. 


Where  else  in  Champaign-Urbana  can 
you  get  such  a  wide  variety  of  food  at 
such  reasonable  cost?  Where  else  any¬ 
where  do  you  get  a  second  cup  of  coffee 
free?  Or  checks  cashed  for  nothing?  Or 
free  office  space  for  student  groups  with 
no  charge  for  furniture  or  utilities?  Stu¬ 
dents  who  scream  “gouge”  at  Illinois 
should  listen  to  students  on  other  cam¬ 
puses  yelling  “rape.” 

The  Union  tries  to  provide  its  services 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  but  the  prices 
charged  must  cover  all  direct  and  over¬ 
head  expenses,  including  repayment  of 
part  of  the  indebtedness  on  the  building 
and  its  additions.  The  Union  doesn’t 
have  its  hand  in  the  state’s  pocket;  it’s 
just  trying  to  stay  in  business.  Its  di¬ 
rectors  don’t  want  to  make  a  killing; 
they  just  want  to  break  even. 

Partially  because  of  an  11  per  cent 
loss  in  the  Book  Center  last  year  due  to 
shoplifting,  prices  for  various  goods  and 
services  within  the  building  have  gone 
up.  The  Union  has  been  having  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulties  for  the  last  several 
years.  Every  student  pays  about  $16.50 
a  year  to  help  run  the  Union.  Some 
students,  then,  are  stealing  from  the 
rest. 

The  money  must  be  made  up  some¬ 
where  because  deficit  spending  just 
won’t  work  for  the  Union. 

But  the  officials  haven’t  been  chewing 
their  toenails  while  your  money  and 
theirs  goes  out  the  window  or  into  some¬ 
one’s  pocket.  They  hired  R.W.  Otis,  a 
security  officer  with  eleven  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  specializing  in  cases  of  shop¬ 
lifting,  and  during  his  first  year  on  the 
job,  shoplifting  dropped  from  15  to  11 
per  cent  of  total  sales.  This  figure  is 
still  disproportionately  high  when  large 
discount  chains  log  a  shoplifting  average 
of  only  1  per  cent  of  total  sales. 

The  Union  could  have  raised  prices 
even  higher  in  other  fields  to  make  up 
the  Book  Center  deficit,  but  that  would 
amount  to  turning  their  backs  on  the 
problem.  Instead,  they  are  stepping  up 
surveillance  of  the  Book  Center.  It’s 
going  to  be  harder  to  steal  from  now 
on  and  the  percentage  for  getting  away 
with  it  will  plummet. 

It’s  not  worth  it.  A  first  offense  con¬ 
viction  usually  results  in  $70  worth  of 
fines,  or  probation  for  one  year  —  and 
you  have  a  record.  They  call  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  no  book  in  the  store  is 
worth  it. 

Conviction  on  a  second  offense  is  a 
felony.  Your  probation  can  be  revoked 
and  you  may  go  to  jail.  In  some  states 
you  may  not  be  able  to  hold  a  public 
office.  In  many  states  you  can  never 
become  bonded  and  never  become  a 


notary  public  (wow!)  or  a  real  estate 
agent,  a  stock  broker,  a  certified  public 
accountant,  or  an  attorney.  Playing  with 
your  future  isn’t  worth  the  whole  build¬ 
ing,  much  less  a  lousy  paperback. 

Students  aren’t  stealing  out  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Internal  audits  show  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  books  fall  into  the 
classification  of  recreational  reading  not 
required  for  any  course.  No  one  is  so 
thirsty  for  knowledge  he  has  to  steal 
books,  not  here. 

Think  about  it.  Isn’t  it  disheart¬ 
ening  to  know  that  our  generation,  the 
“aware,”  “concerned”  and  “involved” 
students,  are  robbing  their  University 
and  themselves  blind,  not  to  mention 
the  bundle  they  liberate  from  local 
merchants. 

The  Union  isn’t  the  FBI.  It  gets  no 
kicks,  no  glory  and  no  .satisfaction  from 
brandishing  a  police  blotter  with  a  string 
of  arrests  and  convictions.  The  Union  is 
interested  in  prevention  of  theft,  not  ap¬ 
prehension  of  shoplifters. 

About  40  people  a  day  walk  out  of 
the  Book  Center  with  something  stuffed 
under  a  shirt  or  jammed  in  a  pocket.  It 
may  be  idealistic,  but  if  you  see  some¬ 
one  lifting  something,  you  might  ask 
him  to  put  it  back.  You  may  be  called 
an  idealist  or  a  fool  for  it,  but  I  can 
think  of  few  better  names  and  many 
far  worse  —  like  jailbird  or  crook. 

The  best  way  not  to  get  caught  shop¬ 
lifting  is  not  to  do  it.  Not  in  the  Union, 
not  in  town,  not  anywhere. 

What  Is 

Disruptive  Action? 

The  U.  of  1.  Board  of  Trustees  at  its 
August  and  September  meetings  reaf¬ 
firmed  two  of  its  earlier  statements  on 
disruptive  action  and  set  forth  some 
definitions.  Also,  the  Trustees  called 
upon  all  members  of  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  to  join  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  University  from  those  committed  to 
or  willing  to  participate  in  its  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Reiterating  its  statement  of  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1968,  the  Board  pointed  out 
that  it  “considers  acts  of  violence,  dis¬ 
ruption,  and  interference  with  the  rights 
of  others  to  be  wholly  antagonistic  to  the 
spirit  and  purpose”  of  the  U.  of  L,  and 
called  such  actions  by  any  student,  fac¬ 
ulty  or  staff  member  “unacceptable  be¬ 
havior.”  Continuing  with  the  reiteration, 
the  Board  said,  “It  is  equally  true  that 
the  principle  of  due  process  and  the 
maintenance  of  procedures  guaranteeing 
equitable  treatment  for  all  who  are 
charged  with  such  behavior  are  consti- 


tutional  precepts  by  which  this  Univer¬ 
sity  must  continue  to  be  operated. 

“The  Trustees  do  not  expect  on  the 
one  hand  that  illegal  acts  will  be  toler¬ 
ated;  neither  on  the  other  hand  do  they 
expect  that  those  who  are  accused  of 
such  acts  will  receive  capricious  judg¬ 
ment.” 

The  other  reaffirmed  statement  was 
one  approved  January  15,  1969,  in  which 
the  Board  set  dismissal  as  the  penalty 
for  knowing  engagement  in  a  disruptive 
or  coercive  action.  Under  “substantial 
mitigating  circumstances,”  the  penalty 
could  be  suspended  dismissal. 

That  statement  also  defined  when  a 
demonstration  is  considered  disruptive 
or  coercive  —  “if  it  substantially  im¬ 
pedes  University  operations,  substan¬ 
tially  interferes  with  the  rights  of  others, 
or  takes  place  on  premises  or  at  times 
where  students  are  not  authorized  to  be.” 
The  statement  also  said  that  University 
authorities  are  not  required  to  “specif¬ 
ically  order  students  to  cease  participa¬ 
tion”  in  such  action. 

NEW  DEFINITIONS 

In  a  new  statement,  the  Board  said 
that  disruptive  or  coercive  action  in¬ 
cludes: 

1.  Participation  in  a  disruptive  or 
coercive  demonstration.  A  dem¬ 
onstration  is  disruptive  or  coercive 
if  it  substantially  impedes  Uni¬ 
versity  operations,  or  substantially 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  others, 
or  takes  place  on  premises  or  at 
times  where  students  are  not 
authorized  to  be.  There  is  no  re¬ 
quirement  that  University  authori¬ 
ties  order  students  to  cease  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  disruptive  or  coercive 
demonstration. 


2.  The  use  of  force  or  violence, 
actual  or  threatened,  to  wilfully 
deny,  impede,  obstruct,  impair,  or 
interfere  with 

(a)  The  freedom  of  movement  of 
any  member  or  guest  of  the 
University  on  property  or 
facilities  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  University;  or 

(b)  The  use  of  the  property  or 
facilities  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  University;  or 

(c)  Ingress  or  egress  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  facilities  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  University; 
or 

(d)  The  performance  of  institu¬ 
tional  duties  by  a  member  of 
the  University. 

The  use  of  force  or  violence, 
actual  or  threatened,  to  knowingly 
occupy  or  remain  in  or  at  any 
property  or  facility  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  University  after  re¬ 
ceiving  due  notice  to  depart. 

3.  Unauthorized  entry  to  or  use  of 
property  or  facilities  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  University. 

4.  Physical  abuse  of  any  person  on  or 
at  property  or  facilities  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  University  or  in 
the  course  of  a  University  activity. 

5.  Conduct  which  threatens  or  en¬ 
dangers  the  health  or  safety  of  any 
person,  or  creates  in  such  person  a 
reasonable  fear  that  actual  abuse 
is  likely  to  follow. 

6.  Theft  or  defacement  of  or  dam¬ 
age  to  property  or  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  University, 
or  by  a  member  or  guest  of  the 
University. 

7.  Failure  to  comply  with  directions 
of  a  member  or  agent  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  acting  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  in  connection  with  a 
potential  or  actual  disorder. 


8.  Any  conduct  which  substantially 
threatens  or  interferes  with  the 
maintenance  of  appropriate  order 
and  discipline  in  the  operation  of 
the  University,  or  any  conduct  on 
University  property  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  University  activity 
which  invades  the  rights  of  others. 
Without  excluding  other  situa¬ 
tions,  examples  include  shouting, 
noise-making,  obstruction  and 
other  disruptive  actions  designed 
or  intended  to  interfere  with  or 
prevent  meetings,  assemblies, 
classes  or  other  scheduled  or  rou¬ 
tine  University  operations  or  ac¬ 
tivities. 

9.  Inciting,  aiding  or  encouraging 
others  to  engage  in  a  disruptive 
or  coercive  action. 

The  Board  also  stated  that  it  ex¬ 
pected  the  chancellors  to  take  necessary 
measures  —  including  curfew  or  other 
crowd  control  means  and  imposition  of 
interim  suspensions  —  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency,  to  safeguard  persons  and  prop¬ 
erty,  and  to  maintain  educational  ac¬ 
tivities.  Those  on  interim  suspension, 
said  the  Board,  are  to  be  given  prompt 
notice  of  charges  and  the  opportunity 
of  a  prompt  hearing. 

Disciplinary  procedures  are  to  be  in¬ 
voked  for  violation  of  University  or  cam¬ 
pus  regulations,  said  the  Board  state¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  whether  such  acts 
also  violate  the  law. 

Finally,  the  Board  asked  for  a  report 
no  later  than  the  October  meeting  on 
the  “hearing  officer”  procedure  which 
has  been  used  recently  on  this  campus. 
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VISTA  Coming 

VISTA  representatives  will  be  on 
campus  to  talk  with  students  Nov.  16-18. 
They  will  be  in  129  Illini  Union  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  all  three  days,  and  in 
the  southwest  foyer  on  the  16th  and 
17th. 

Christmas  Tree 
Contest  Planned 

An  evening  of  old-fashioned  Christ¬ 
mas  caroling  and  tree-trimming  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  mid-December.  Men’s  and 
women’s  houses  ( Greek  or  independent ) 
will  be  paired  for  the  tree  trimming; 
those  who  want  to  participate  should 
turn  in  entry  blanks  by  November  22  — 
to  Colleen  Bieschke,  Alpha  Phi  House, 
or  Bill  Keller,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  or  to  the 
Student  Programs  and  Services  Office, 
1 10  Student  Services  Building. 

Counsel  on  Draft 

Students  may  receive  draft  informa¬ 
tion  and  counseling  at  three  places  on 
the  campus.  Gene  Kamp  is  on  hand 
from  9  a.m.  to  noon  and  2  to  5  p.m., 
at  130  Student  Services  Building.  Laurie 
McCarthy,  the  UGSA  draft  counselor, 
is  at  296  Illini  Union  from  3  to  5  p.m. 
daily.  Counselors  of  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  Selective  Service  Information 
and  Counseling  Center  are  available  at 
the  University  YMCA  during  these 
hours:  Mon.  3  to  5  and  7  to  9  p.m.; 
Tues.  and  Thurs.  3  to  5  p.m.;  Wed.  4 
to  6  p.m. 

Women’s  Awards 

November  15  is  the  deadline  for 
women  to  apply  for  Verdell-Frazier- 
Young  awards  for  the  spring  semester. 
These  are  to  encourage  women  to  com¬ 
plete  interrupted  educations.  Call  333- 
3137  or  visit  Miss  Hembrough,  ground 
floor.  Student  Serv'ices  Building. 


Free  Tutoring 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  scholastic  hon¬ 
orary  for  freshman  women,  has  issued 
a  list  of  135  students  who  have  volun¬ 
teered  to  tutor  other  students.  Subjects 
range  from  Accounting  to  Zoology.  Lists 
are  available  in  college  offices,  libraries, 
information  offices,  and  through  head 
residents  in  University  halls  or  presi¬ 
dents  of  Greek  and  independent  houses, 
as  well  as  through  the  Office  of  Student 
Personnel,  130  Student  Services  Building. 

YWCA  Program 

Women  students  who  would  like  to 
join  with  others  from  across  the  campus 
may  want  to  join  some  of  the  YWGA 
1970-71  programs.  Issues  for  the  year 
are  community  involvement,  status  of 
women,  black  affairs,  racism  and  white 
liberation,  informed  sex,  and  building 
for  peace.  For  more  information  call 
344-0721. 

Studying  Abroad? 

You  May  Get  Credit 

Christopher  G.  Duffy  heads  the  Office 
of  International  Programs,  301  Illini 
Tower,  succeeding  Amo  Hill  who  died 
unexpectedly  last  spring.  Duffy’s  office 
will  help  students  find  or  arrange  study 
programs  abroad,  will  keep  in  touch 
with  them  as  they  study  abroad,  and 
will  help  them  receive  up  to  36  hours 
of  U.  of  1.  credit  for  a  full  year’s  work 
under  LAS  299  provisions. 

Last  year  75  students  from  all  col¬ 
leges  and  curricula  took  advantage  of 
the  program,  said  Duffy.  “However,” 
he  continued,  “only  a  few  deans  and 
students  outside  LAS  know  the  program 
exists.  Many  students  study  abroad  but 
never  receive  University  credit  for  their 
work.” 

Duffy  is  27,  a  native  of  New  York, 
and  holder  of  an  Ed.D.  degree  from 
Indiana  University  in  higher  education 
and  Latin-Ainerican  studies. 


Copy  Costs  Cut 

By  changing  from  renting  machines 
to  using  a  vending  service,  the  Library 
has  been  able  to  cut  photocopy  costs 
from  10^  a  page  down  to  5^.  Machines 
are  located  at  15  places  in  the  Library. 

Have  Something 
You  Want  to  Say? 

Students  are  invited  to  send  to  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  brief  statements  about  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  University. 
The  editor  will  see  that  they  get  to  the 
right  people  in  the  channels,  and  will 
print  some  of  them.  Those  intended  for 
printing  must  be  signed,  although  the 
name  will  be  withheld  if  requested. 

Evening  Study 
Rooms  Available 

Students  may  study  in  the  evenings 
in  certain  classrooms  across  the  campus, 
except  for  vacation  periods.  UGSA  has 
arranged  for  the  following  rooms  to  be 
open  from  6  p.m.  to  midnight  on  the 
days  indicated. 

•  Altgeld  Mon. -Sun. 

141,  143,  145,  147,  155 

•  Armory  Mon. -Sat. 

250,  253,  255,  332,  333 

•  Engineering  Hall  Mon. -Sat. 

320,  322 

•  Gregory  Mon.-Sun. 

205,  215,  217,  219,  221 

•  Lincoln  Mon.-Sun. 

116,  118,  130,  132,  140 

Call  for  Escorts 

Women  who  want  men  to  escort  them 
across  campus  after  dark  should  call 
the  following  for  the  areas  indicated: 
Southeast  —  Nabor  House  —  344-3532 
Southwest  —  Weston  1  — 332-1907 
Northwest  —  Phi  Gamma  Delta  — 
344-9498 

Northeast  —  Town.send  4N  —  332-4191 
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Stating  that  all  those  in  the  “man’s 
best  friend”  category  are  not  at  all 
times  friends  with  all  men,  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  J.  W.  Briscoe  announced  that  on 
November  9,  the  University  will  begin 
enforcing  on  its  property  the  policy  out¬ 
lined  below. 

A  group  of  dog  owners  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  offer  alternative  suggestions, 
and  Briscoe  has  encouraged  them  to  do 
so.  However,  at  press  time  his  office 
said  it  had  not  received  any  such  plans. 

About  70  persons  have  reported  being 
bitten  by  dogs  in  the  campus  area  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  several  months;  in  half  the 
cases  the  dog  could  not  be  located.  That 
means  the  victims  sometimes  have  to 
undergo  the  painful  rabies  treatment. 

The  policy  is: 

•  Dogs  must  be  leashed  and  controlled 
by  an  individual.  Unleashed  dogs  and 
unattended  leashed  dogs  on  University 
property  will  be  impounded  (except  for 
seeing-eye  dogs). 

Leashed,  controlled  dogs  may  be  on 
University  grounds  but  not  in  the  build¬ 
ings.  A  dog  tied  to  a  fixed  object  or 
one  running  loose  trailing  a  leash  is  not 
under  an  individual’s  control. 

'  Any  dog  found  in  a  University-owned 
or  leased  building  may  be  impounded. 
Single-family  residential  property  is  ex¬ 
empt  —  as  are  seeing-eye  dogs  and  ani¬ 
mals  present  in  University  laboratories 
or  clinics  for  official  research,  classroom, 
or  observation  purposes. 

•  Pets  found  in  University  food  service 
areas  will  be  impounded.  State  law  pro¬ 
hibits  pets  from  being  allowed  in  public 
food  service  establishments.  Seeing-eye 
dogs  are  excepted. 

IMPOUNDED  PETS 

•  The  Champaign  County  Humane  So¬ 
ciety,  the  agency  which  will  pick  up 
animals  from  the  campus,  will  notify 
owners  of  tagged  dogs  that  have  been 


impounded.  Owners  of  untagged  pets 
should  inquire  at  the  Humane  Society 
(Bondville,  phone  863-5230). 

®  Owners  may  reclaim  impounded  pets 
at  the  Humane  Society  by  paying  costs. 
Costs  will  include  a  $10  pick-up  charge, 
plus  food,  lodging,  and  any  veterinary 
expenses. 

Money  Short  for 
Short-Term  Loans 

More  students  can  use  the  same 
money  if  students  will  repay  short-term 
loans  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mary  Har¬ 
rison,  a.ssistant  dean  of  student  person¬ 
nel,  emphasizes  that  the  whole  loan  does 
not  have  to  be  paid  in  one  lump  sum; 
partial  payments  are  accepted. 

She  also  urges  students  not  to  ignore 
a  due  date,  but  to  come  to  the  office 
(130  Student  Services)  and  try  to  make 
other  arrangements  if  they  have  not 
completed  repayment  when  a  loan  is 
due.  A  student  who  lets  a  due  date  go 
by  and  is  forced  to  make  repayment  at 
the  next  registration  can  be  considered 
delinquent. 

Key  administrators  who  deal  with 
short-term  loans  for  students  are  looking 
for  more  resources,  but  money  for  these 
loans  is  tighter  this  year  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Shoplifting  Cases 

Some  students,  when  questioned  by 
staff  in  the  dean  of  students’  office  about 
alleged  shoplifting,  have  said  they  did 
not  know  the  University  became  in¬ 
volved  in  off-campus  shoplifting  cases. 
This  is  not  true.  Under  the  present 
policy,  alleged  shoplifting  cases  go  to  the 
Referral  Committee,  which  decides 
whether  to  close  the  case,  to  refer  the 
student  to  counseling,  or  to  refer  the  case 
for  discipline. 


Students  Victimized 
By  Telephone  Frauds 

By  Marjorie  Tuinsira 

“But  Operator,  I  didn’t  make  a  $6 
phone  call  to  Denver  last  month,  f  don’t 
know  anybody  there;  I  haven’t  even  been 
farther  west  than  my  uncle’s  place  in 
fowa.  .  .  .” 

“Dear  Dad:  The  weather  is  wet,  and 
books  are  expensive  .  .  .  And,  on  top  of 
it  all,  the  University  claims  I  made  two 
long-distance  calls  to  Los  Angeles.  .  .  . 
PLEASE  SEND  MORE  MONEY!  .  . 

“Hello?  Housing  Department?  .  .  . 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  a  new  tele¬ 
phone  I.D.  number?  My  roommate 
keeps  calling  her  boyfriend  in  New 
Jersey  and  charging  the  calls  to  my 
account.  .  . 

These  are  the  stories  of  the  victims 
of  telephone  frauds  perpetrated  by  stu¬ 
dents  against  their  fellow  students  in  the 
University  Residence  Halls. 

The  current  residence  hall  phone  sys¬ 
tem  provides  hall  residents  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  telephone  service  that  is  cheaper 
than  if  each  were  to  have  his  own  phone 
installed  separately. 

Recently  fraud  calls  have  increased 
significantly.  And,  the  problem  has  be¬ 
come  so  severe  in  the  last  two  years  that 
members  of  the  housing  staff  are  inves¬ 
tigating  alternative  arrangements  with 
Bell  Telephone  officials  and  University 
billing  personnel. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  because 
some  students  have  misused  the  dorm 
phone  system,  all  hall  residents  may 
lose  the  cheap  and  convenient  services. 

In  his  annual  report  Housing  Divi¬ 
sion’s  associate  director  for  administra¬ 
tive  affairs,  L.  J.  Gaffney,  said,  “This 
past  year  [1969-70]  there  were  9,890  toll 
calls  placed  where  the  callers  used  an 
I.D.  number  assigned  to  another  dorm 
resident.”  This  is  an  increase  of  24  per 
cent  over  7,982  similar  calls  made  the 
previous  year. 

A  large  number  of  the  fraudulent  calls 
could  not  be  traced  to  their  true  callers, 
and  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company 
had  to  absorb  the  losses.  During  1968-69 
Bell  lost  $11,088  due  to  U.  of  1.  fraud 
calls;  it  lost  $26,000  during  1969-70. 
The  trend  has  been  increasing  signifi¬ 
cantly  during  the  past  three  years  — 
25%  increase  in  losses  in  1967-68,  100% 
in  1968-69,  and  200%  in  1969-70. 

The  increased  number  of  fraudulent 
phone  calls,  however,  is  only  part  of 
the  financial  problem  for  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone.  Each  time  a  student  makes  a 
fraudulent  call,  the  company  incurs  a 
number  of  costs  beside  the  call  itself. 

When  a  student  denies  a  call,  he  does 


not  pay  for  it.  The  denial  goes  to  the 
telephone  company  and  clerks  have  to 
be  paid  to  handle  the  complaints.  In¬ 
vestigators  are  paid  to  research  each 
denial,  and  more  clerks  are  paid  to  keep 
books  straight  and  give  the  student  credit 
on  his  next  month’s  bill. 

If,  after  investigation,  the  telephone 
company  finds  adequate  reasons  for  re¬ 
billing  the  student,  it  will  do  so;  often, 
the  denial  process  is  repeated  at  addi¬ 
tional  expense. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  telephone 
company  contacts  the  University  disci¬ 
plinary  system.  Then,  the  denied  phone 
call  is  investigated  by  people  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  accounting  section  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Housing  Division,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  Illinois  Bell  investigators. 

Gaffney  concludes,  “The  serious  up¬ 
trend  in  fraudulencies  is  severely  strain¬ 
ing  .  .  .  the  present  residence  hall  phone 
system.” 

Fraudulent  phone  calls  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue.  The  disciplinary 
committee  can  no  longer  handle  the 
volume  of  cases;  Bell  Telephone  and  the 
Housing  Division  can  no  longer  support 
the  rising  costs  involved.  Someone  will 
have  to  pay,  and  ultimately,  it  looks 
like  the  main  victims  will  be  the  student 
users  of  the  system.  “Ma  Bell”  won’t 
pay  the  cost  of  those  “free”  phone  calls 
forever;  instead,  the  company  will  raise 
its  rates  for  all  of  its  customers. 

Today,  the  Housing  Division  is  con¬ 
sidering  alternatives  to  the  present  ser¬ 
vices.  These  include: 

■  Mechanical  restriction  of  access  from 
residence  hall  telephones  to  long-dis- 


Medical  Career 
Interviews 

Students  who  want  to  talk  with  in¬ 
terviewers  about  health  careers  should 
make  appointments  in  235H  Armory. 
Scheduled  to  be  on  campus  soon  are 
representatives  of  the  U.  of  I.  Colleges 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  For  all 
health  areas  except  pharmacy,  the  dates 
are  Nov.  12  and  24,  and  Dec.  10.  For 
pharmacy,  the  next  date  is  Dec.  1. 

DEVELOPS  RECOMMENDATION  DEPOSITORY 

Students  interested  in  medical  fields 
will  benefit  from  a  new  system  of  han¬ 
dling  recommendations  which  will  be 
used  beginning  Dec.  1.  A  special  form 
will  be  used  which  should  speed  up  the 
process  of  obtaining  faculty  letters  of 
recommendation.  Such  letters  will  be 
kept  on  file  in  the  Health  Profe.ssions 
Information  Office,  and  duplicated  as 
necessary. 


tance  toll  lines,  forcing  students  to  use 
pay  phones  for  all  long-distance  calls. 

Elimination  of  University  operator  in¬ 
volvement,  with  mechanically  restricted 
access  to  long-distance  direct-dial  lines, 
allowing  students  access  only  to  services 
like  third-party,  credit  card,  or  collect 
calls  through  an  operator. 

•  Removal  of  the  dorm  phone  system. 
Students  wanting  phones  would  have  to 
pay  an  $8  installation  charge,  a  $5.10 
minimum  monthly  fee,  and  wait  up  to 
eight  weeks  or  more  for  fall  service.  The 
hall  directory  service  could  not  be  as 
quickly  and  efficiently  effected,  nor 
offices  be  as  quickly  and  easily  dialed. 

-  Transference  of  disciplinary  action 
from  the  University  to  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  and  the  state  and  federal 
courts  would  subject  offenders  to  state 
law  which  says  persons  convicted  for  the 
misdemeanor  of  defrauding  a  telephone 
company  may  be  imprisoned  up  to  one 
year,  or  fined  $1,000,  or  both. 

None  of  these  alternatives  are  particu¬ 
larly  desirable.  All  call  for  a  lower 
standard  of  phone  service. 

The  only  other  choice  students  in  the 
halls  have  for  maintaining  the  pre.sent 
service  is  to  initiate  disciplinary  action 
within  their  housing  units.  They  will 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  repri¬ 
manding  their  peers  for  social  injustices 
like  fraudulent  phone  calls.  Otherwise 
they  will  ultimately  have  to  accept 
jointly  paying  the  consequences  through 
higher  rates,  loss  of  some  present  ser¬ 
vices,  or  possibly  both. 


Housing  Advisor  Due 

Inspired  by  the  student-written  aca¬ 
demic  Advisor,  which  tells  students 
about  classes  and  instructors,  UGSA’s 
Housing  Advisor  is  due  off  the  presses 
this  month.  The  new  publication  boasts 
of  “tellin’  it  like  it  is”  in  dorms,  apart¬ 
ments,  private  houses,  fraternities,  and 
sororities;  in  addition,  it  offers  advice  on 
getting  along  with  roommates  and  land¬ 
lords. 

Three  thousand  copies  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  students  through  the  UGSA 
office.  An  additional  8,000  copies  will 
be  mailed  to  all  undergraduate  students 
who  receive  notices  of  eligibility  to  enter 
as  students  in  September  1971. 

Conceived  and  initiated  last  year  by 
members  of  UGSA’s  housing  subcom¬ 
mittee  —  Harlan  Agnew,  John  Briggs, 
and  Dottie  O’Brien  —  the  publication 
was  designed  to  supplement  the  work  of 
consultants  in  the  University  Housing 
Division. 


Housing  consultant  A1  Kaufman,  the 
administrative  advisor  to  the  group,  says, 
“There  is  a  place  for  this  kind  of  book. 
It  fills  a  gap  in  the  information  available 
for  students.  Students  can  interview 
housing  consultants  in  the  Housing  Divi- 
.sion,  who  can  give  them  assistance  in 
changing  residence. 

“However,”  he  said,  “these  consultants 
have  to  be  neutral  and  impartial.  They 
cannot  advise  students  to  move  to  one 
residence  instead  of  another  that  they 
feel  might  be  in  closer  harmony  with  the 
student’s  tastes  and  personality.  Simi¬ 
larly,  they  cannot  advise  students  to 
avoid  specific  houses.  On  the  other 
hand,  students  can  advise  each  other 
freely  in  these  matters.” 

The  Housing  Advisor  is  not  altogether 
neutral.  Written  this  summer  by  Daily 
mini  and  UGSA  people  including 
Marcia  Kramer,  Debbie  Senn,  and  Earl 
Merkel,  it  promises  to  be  stimulating 
and  provocative  reading. 

Kaufman  says  that  students  reading 
the  book  should  remember  that  its  in¬ 
formation  came  from  questionnaires  re¬ 
turned  from  a  general  housing  survey 
taken  by  UGSA  last  spring.  He  quotes 
from  the  book’s  introduction:  “It  is 
probably  appropriate  ...  to  point  out 
that  respondents’  biases  may  have  been 
especially  strong  in  that  the  question¬ 
naires  were  distributed  just  after  the 
massive  strike  and  just  before  semester 
examinations;  everyone  was  probably  a 
little  tense  around  then,  and  respondents 
may  have  expressed  greater  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  living  quarters  than  they 
really  intended.  .  .  .” 

Kaufman  also  warns  that  as  time 
pa.sses,  students  move,  styles  change, 
housing  rules  are  modified,  and  housing 
information  booklets  like  the  Housing 
Advisor  become  outdated. 

Despite  these  words  of  caution, 
though,  students  ought  to  find  the  new 
book  stimulating,  informative,  and  well 
written  with  a  few  jokes  and  quotes. 

Accidents  Cause 
Cut  in  Car  Use 

Recently  announced  policy  withdraw¬ 
ing  blanket  permission  for  student  or¬ 
ganizations  to  use  University  cars  does 
not  mean  that  students  can’t  drive  the 
cars  at  all.  The  new  rule  assigns  major 
responsibility  to  the  University  depart¬ 
ment  authorizing  use  of  the  car,  rather 
than  to  Vice  Chancellor  Briscoe’s  office 
or  the  University  in  'general.  Depart¬ 
ments  will  authorize  students  to  driv'e 
University  cars  when  they  are  perform¬ 
ing  official  duties  for  the  department. 

In  withdrawing  his  blanket  approval 


for  organizations  such  as  UGSA,  VIP, 
and  GSA  to  use  the  cars,  Briscoe  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  the  number  of 
accidents  involving  student  drivers.  He 
said  the  University  fleet  accident  rate 
is  four  times  higher  than  the  national 
average  according  to  National  Safety 
Council  statistics. 

J.  C.  Gabbard,  superintendent  of  op¬ 
erations  for  campus  plant  and  services, 
surveyed  the  accidents,  and  reported : 
“Student  drivers  are  major  contributors 
to  the  poor  fleet  record.  Of  the  35 
major  accidents  last  year,  18  involved 
students,  of  which  14  were  adjudged  at 
fault  in  causing  the  accident. 

Three  total  losses  each  involved  over 
$1,000  damages,  and  all  involved  stu¬ 
dent  drivers,  two  adjudged  at  fault.  Stu¬ 
dents  drove  the  cars  in  four  out  of  five 
accidents  in  the  $500  to  $1,000  damage 
range,  and  two  were  judged  the  cause 
of  the  accidents. 

Of  25  accidents  in  the  $100  to  $500 
damage  category,  students  drove  13  of 
the  cars,  with  10  blamed  for  the  acci¬ 
dents.  Of  the  12  faculty-staff  drivers, 
6  were  blamed. 

“The  most  disturbing  item  indicated 
here  is  that  apparently  University 
drivers  are  not  using  ‘defensive  driving’ 
techniques  adequately  —  because,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  fault  for  acci¬ 
dents  should  divide  50-50  between  the 
University  driver  and  the  other  driver,” 
said  Gabbard.  He  said  the  statistics 
showing  that  drivers  under  25  have  more 
and  more-severe  accidents  than  other 
drivers  are  in  line  with  the  data  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
“except  that  the  University  frequency 
rate  is  very  high.” 

Jim  Trail,  a  civil  engineer  working 
for  plant  and  services,  said,  “The  facts 
show  plainly  that  students  are  not  neo¬ 
phyte  drivers  when  they  come  to  cam¬ 
pus;  they  also  show  that  student  drivers 
exercise  due  caution  as  they  drive  their 
own  cars  in  the  campus  vicinity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  accident  rate  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  disproportionately  with  distance 
from  campus  when  students  operate 
University  cars.” 

Plan  to  Offer 
Housing  Options 

Under  a  new  plan  being  eonsidered 
by  University  officials,  undergraduates 
would  be  able  to  choose  from  more  op¬ 
tions  in  University  residence  hall  living. 
The  “housing  flexibility”  plan  was  origi¬ 
nally  drawn  up  last  spring  by  the  South¬ 
west  Campus  Federation,  a  group  of 


MRH  and  Fourth  Street  residents  con- 
eemed  with  their  living  environment, 
which  has  been  variously  dubbed  the 
“animal  farm”  or  “the  zoo”  or  other 
like  names. 

Housing  Division  staff  members 
worked  with  the  plan  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  with  a  keen  eye  on  staffing,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  operating  costs,  and  they 
consulted  security  personnel  to  be  sure 
student  security  considerations  were  ade¬ 
quate. 

Because  such  studies  took  longer  than 
hoped  for,  the  plan  could  not  be  initi¬ 
ated  this  fall.  Although  some  parts  of 
the  plan  may  be  started  during  1970-71, 
full  implementation  for  second  semester 
is  out  because  some  students  would  have 
to  move  from  their  rooms  to  other  rooms 
without  having  known  of  this  possibility 
when  they  signed  their  housing  contracts. 

Housing  Director  Sammy  Rebecca  is 
optimistic  that  some  portions  of  the  plan 
may  be  started  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  points  to  two  things  that  have 
already  gone  into  effect  —  seconds  at 
meals  and  changes  in  the  meal  pass 
system. 

One  of  a  number  of  things  included 
in  the  plan  would  extend  to  students 
in  the  southwest  part  of  campus  the  coed 
living  environment  which  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  operating  at  other  halls  such  as 
PAR  and  FAR  for  some  time.  Rebecca 
says  that  studies  show  that  drinking, 
vandalism,  and  general  rowdiness  have 
decreased  in  such  halls.  Shared  dining 
rooms  and  lounge  facilities  are  quieter 
and  more  peaceful;  in  general  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  more  conducive  to  constructive 
study.  Structural  changes  and  additional 
floor  lounges  may  be  necessary  before 
this  part  of  the  flexibility  plan  can  be 
implemented. 

Other  options  being  considered  are 
things  like  voluntary  meal  service,  dif¬ 
fering  house  governing  structures  and 
rules,  types  of  beds  that  can  be  used 
singly  or  in  bunk  style  to  allow  more 
choice  in  room  arrangement;  and  ways 
to  allow  students  to  paint  their  own 
rooms.  People  in  the  Student  Services 
Building  talk  about  the  “residential  col¬ 
lege  idea,”  where  people  with  special 
interest  in  one  academic  area  might 
choose  to  live  in  one  hall,  obtaining  a 
“small  college”  feeling.  Other  students 
might  choose  just  the  opposite,  pur¬ 
posely  seeking  friendships  and  social  con¬ 
tacts  with  students  from  all  academic 
areas. 
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Students  Number  34,018 

Final  enrollment  figures  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,259  students  from  last  fall. 
The  official  count  includes  22,040  men 
and  11,978  women;  24,558  undergradu¬ 
ates,  1,002  professional  students,  and 
8,458  graduate  students.  Law  enroll¬ 
ment  increased  22.33  per  cent,  the 
highest. 

New  Discipline  Group 
Takes  Over 

The  new  Urbana-Champaign  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Discipline  first 
met  last  month,  and  is  scheduled  to 
meet  Nov.  18,  Dec.  2  and  16,  and  Jan. 
6.  At  its  two  meetings  in  October,  the 
members  talked  about  its  jurisdiction 
and  various  policy  matters. 

Until  the  Conferenee  on  Student  Gov¬ 
ernance  is  functioning,  the  new  com¬ 
mittee  sets  policy  concerning  University 
discipline  in  on-campus  and  off-campus 
matters.  It  can  take  original  jurisdiction 
in  cases,  but  usually  acts  as  an  appeal 
body  for  its  various  subcommittees. 

Make-up  of  the  committee  was 
changed  by  the  Urbana-Champaign  Sen¬ 
ate  in  June  —  to  include  10  faculty 
members,  not  more  than  half  to  be  col¬ 
lege  deans.  (The  old  committee,  which 
will  still  decide  any  cases  pending  as 
of  October  14,  consisted  of  the  deans  of 
all  the  academic  colleges,  the  dean  of 
students,  dean  of  the  Graduate  College, 
and  two  students.)  On  the  new  com¬ 
mittee,  student  membership  remains  the 
same;  the  dean  of  students  serves  ex 
officio  and  does  not  vote. 

Faculty  members  for  the  committee 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  September 
28,  and  the  two  student  members  were 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  committee.  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  1970-71  are:  L.  Meyer  Jones, 
chairman,  dean  of  the  College  of  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicine;  J.  Myron  Atkin,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Education;  Orville  G. 
Bentley,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  Daniel  C.  Drucker,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering;  Charles  H.  Hen¬ 
derson,  from  the  Jane  Addams  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work;  Phyllis  Hill, 
from  the  College  of  Physical  Education; 
Lowell  Kent  Hull,  representing  GSA; 
Walter  H.  Lewis,  from  the  College  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts;  John  H.  Mc¬ 
Cord,  from  the  College  of  Law;  Theo¬ 
dore  Peterson,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Communications;  Ora  Schub,  represent¬ 
ing  UGSA;  Martin  W.  Weir,  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Scienees; 
and  Hugh  Satterlee,  dean  of  students, 
ex  off  do. 


Nesbitt  Works  on 
Black  Programs 

By  Marjorie  Tuinstra 

Music  with  a  native  beat  pulses  from 
a  small  stereo  record  player  on  a  book¬ 
shelf  near  the  door.  The  black  man 
reclining  behind  the  desk  wears  a  dark 
sport  shirt,  open  at  the  neck  with  no 
tie.  He  looks  like  a  baseball  fan,  or 
maybe  a  tourist  —  casual. 

Smoke  curls  slowly  from  a  cigarette 
in  the  ashtray  on  his  de.sk.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  about  the  man  is  jovial  and  easy. 
Although  he  is  an  administrator  in  the 
Office  of  Student  Programs  and  Services, 
Bruce  Nesbitt  wants  his  visitors  to  know 
he  is  not  out  of  reach  and  out  of  touch 
on  a  high  marble  academic  pedestal. 

Bruce  Nesbitt’s  function  is  University- 
community  relations,  drawing  town  and 
campus  blacks  together  for  the  purpose 
of  advancement. 

The  Nesbitt  message  for  campus  blacks 
is,  “Don’t  get  de-educated.  Dig  aca¬ 
demics,  but  also  help  set  up  programs 
in  your  own  neighborhood  to  help  ad¬ 
vance  your  people.” 

He  says  he  tells  groups  of  blacks, 
“You  tell  me  the  program  you  think  is 
good  for  you  and  I’ll  help  you  with  it 

—  make  it  your  own  thing.” 

Nesbitt  and  his  staff  of  four  stu¬ 
dents  —  Myrtle  Dunlap,  Vernon  Pollard, 
Crandal  Rankins,  and  Terry  Townsend 

—  have  been  responsible  for  developing 
intellectual,  cultural,  recreational,  and 
social  programs  which  bring  black  Uni¬ 
versity  students  and  young  blacks  in  the 
community  together.  He  also  works  with 
the  Model  Cities  Coordinating  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  group  of  local  parents  concerned 
with  over-all  community  improvement; 
the  Community  Recreation  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Council,  a  group  of  citizens  inter¬ 
ested  in  using  community  recreation 
facilities  more  fully;  public  schools;  and 
other  agencies  with  groups  of  young 
blacks. 

Nesbitt  helped  sponsor  last  spring’s 
Black  Mom’s  Day  featuring  a  black 
talent  show,  banquet,  tour,  gospel-fest, 
and  black  chorus  groups.  During  the 
summer  he  worked  with  town  blacks, 
a  neighborhood  youth  corps  group,  and 
others,  to  set  up  a  swim  and  recreation 
program  which  brought  blacks  in  con¬ 
tact  with  University  facilities. 

This  semester  he  is  working  closely 
with  BSA  and  its  pal  program,  to  help 
coordinate  transportation  or  do  what¬ 
ever  he  can  to  make  the  thing  operate 
smoothly.  He  is  also  helping  bring  black 
entertainment  and  black  entertainers  to 
campus,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  campus 
and  community  choral  talent. 


He  writes  the  campus’s  first  calendar 
of  black  cultural  and  intellectual  events, 
which  is  distributed  every  two  weeks 
from  Douglass  Center,  the  Black  Co¬ 
alition  Office,  the  Star  Record  Shop, 
and  through  the  Urban  League,  Model 
Cities  Council,  and  neighborhood  black 
churches.  Copies  are  distributed  on 
campus  to  the  residence  halls  and  the 
special  bulletin  boards  for  cultural  and 
intellectual  events. 


Dine  with  “Dialog” 

“Bring  a  sack  lunch  and  join  the 
noon-hour  conversations  with  interesting 
and  well-known  campus  personalities,” 
says  Ron  Knecht,  senior  in  LAS.  He 
has  changed  the  name  of  the  program  he 
arranges  from  “RAP”  to  “DIALOG.” 
These  talkfests  occur  on  the  Quad  or  at 
other  spots  on  campus  once  or  twice  a 
week  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Stephen  Goldberg,  law  professor,  is 
on  the  docket  for  November  11.  “Watch 
for  announcements  of  this  and  other 
dialogs,”  says  Knecht,  “and  come  and 
accost  us  with  your  knowledge  of  unique 
marital  ceremonies  in  Malaysia  or  flight 
records  for  arctic  terns.” 

Lottery  to  Decide 
on  Basketball  Tickets 

New  policies  and  procedures  put  to¬ 
gether  by  the  Dean  of  Students  Office 
will  govern  lines  for  student  basketball 
ticket  purchases.  Actual  ticket  sales 
policy  was  established  by  the  Athletic 
Association  and  will  be  the  same  as  for 
the  second  semester  of  1969-70. 

After  consultation  with  a  number  of 
students,  Alan  Young  of  the  Student 
Programs  and  Services  Office,  drafted 
the  line  policy  which  was  approved.  The 
basic  issue  was  whether  to  use  a  com¬ 
petitive  system  or  a  lottery,  and  surveys 
taken  October  19  outside  the  LAS  Office 
and  at  Huff  Gym  showed  that  students 
who  intended  to  buy  tickets  preferred  a 
lottery  system  by  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  and 
2  to  1. 

At  a  meeting  October  6,  students  who 
did  not  represent  groups  in  line  at  the 
time  felt  that  the  first  12  places  in  the 
block  sales  line  occupied  on  that  even¬ 
ing  should  be  honored  regardless  of  any 
changes  in  policy  for  the  semester.  So 
that  exception  to  the  lottery  will  pre¬ 
vail  for  this  semester  only. 

Beyond  that,  the  line  order  will  be 
determined  by  lottery.  A  student  may 
enter  one  of  two  lotteries  —  one  for 


block  sales  to  housing  groups  and  one 
for  groups  of  eight  or  fewer  students  — 
by  turning  in  a  ticket  request  card  to  be 
placed  in  the  drawing. 

Results  of  the  first  drawing  will  be 
announced  Monday,  November  9,  and 
will  be  po.sted  at  the  Student  Services 
Building.  The  Athletic  Association  will 
announce  the  date  and  time  of  ticket 
.sales  at  a  later  date.  Each  student  will 
be  responsible  to  check  on  his  standing 
in  the  draw  and  to  know  when  he  must 
report  to  the  Assembly  Hall  to  purchase 
tickets. 

At  the  Assembly  Hall,  there  will  be 
separate  windows  for  large  group  sales 
and  for  sales  of  eight  or  fewer  tickets. 
At  the  latter,  patrons  in  two  consecutive 
positions  will  not  be  issued  tickets  to¬ 
gether. 

Group  sales  will  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  residents  of  a  floor  or  orga¬ 
nized  house,  plus  10  per  cent.  Fractions 
will  be  taken  to  the  next  highest  number. 

One  person  may  buy  all  tickets  for 
a  group  at  the  group  sales  windows  or 
up  to  eight  tickets  at  the  express  win¬ 
dow,  but  must  have  $6  per  ticket  plus 
the  same  number  of  University  I.D. 
cards  as  tickets  desired.  The  University 
I.D.  card  for  a  student’s  spouse  is  valid 
for  purchasing  a  ticket. 

Tickets  bought  by  one  person  will 
be  for  seats  as  close  together  as  possible. 
Equally  good  locations  will  be  available 
at  express  and  group  sales  windows. 

Tickets  are  transferable  to  a  student 
or  student  spouse  with  a  valid,  current 
I.D.  card. 

Changes 

•  School  of  Chemical  Sciences.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  chemistry  and  chemical  en¬ 
gineering  has  been  reorganized  into  a 
new  School  of  Chemical  Sciences,  to 
meet  the  continuing  growth  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  chemical  sciences  and  enable 
each  department  to  develop  its  interests 
while  retaining  close  relations.  The  new 
school  is  responsible  for  overall  direc¬ 
tion,  the  chemistry  library,  laboratories, 
shops  and  storerooms  while  it  represents 
the  broad  field  of  chemical  sciences  and 
carries  on  inter-area  projects. 

In  the  new  school  and  its  three  de¬ 
partments  are  70  faculty  members,  3,000 
freshman  and  sophomore  class  partici¬ 
pants,  200  junior  and  senior  chemistry 
majors,  and  420  graduate  students.  Two 
and  one-half  million  dollars’  worth  of 
research  is  being  done  on  150  individual 
projects. 

Professor  Herbert  S.  Gutowsky,  head 
of  the  old  department  has  been  named 


director  of  the  school  and  head  of  the 
department  of  chemistry.  Professor  James 
W.  Westwater  heads  the  department  of 
chemical  engineering  and  Professor 
Lowell  P.  Hager  heads  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  biochemistry. 

The  school  and  its  departments  are  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

•  Accounting  Best.  Students  returning 
to  the  accounting  department  found  that 
during  the  summer  the  accounting  pro¬ 
gram  here  was  ranked  best  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  a  survey  of  accounting  executives, 
practitioners  and  educators. 

The  University  of  Chicago  was  run- 
nerup  and  Stanford  University  was 
rated  third. 

Professor  Ralph  W.  Estes,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  Arlington,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  survey,  questioned  business 
school  deans,  accounting  department 
heads,  chairmen  of  business  schools,  pro¬ 
fessors  of  accountancy,  members  of  the 
American  Accounting  Association  and 
leaders  in  the  accounting  profession,  in¬ 
cluding  heads  or  managing  partners  of 
eight  international  accounting  firms. 

His  analysis  of  the  ratings  showed  that 
in  addition  to  being  ranked  first  over-all, 
the  department  of  accountancy  at  Illi¬ 
nois  was  ranked  first  both  by  those  hold¬ 
ing  doctor’s  degrees  and  by  those  holding 
master’s  degrees,  with  Chicago  second  in 
both  cases.  Those  with  bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees  ranked  Illinois  second  to  Harvard 
University. 

Professor  E.  Joe  DeMaris,  head  of  the 
department,  is  a  1955  Illinois  graduate. 

'  Veterans  House.  Twenty-one  men  are 
living  at  the  house  at  112  E.  John  St., 
filling  it.  Enough  veterans  seem  to  be 
interested  to  fill  one  or  two  more  houses. 


Readers  Needed 

Volunteers  familiar  with  math,  foreign 
languages  and  sciences  are  needed  to 
read  to  blind  students.  Each  volunteer 
should  be  able  to  give  a  minimum  of 
two  hours  a  week.  Time  and  place  are 
arranged  between  the  reader  and  the 
blind  student.  Volunteers  should  call 
Ronald  Texley  at  333-4604. 

Students  to  Speak 

Panels  of  students  are  scheduled  to 
visit  a  number  of  Illinois  towns  this  year 
with  the  Student  Speakers  Bureau  tours 
organized  by  the  Student  Programs  and 
Services  Office.  So  far  the  tours  are  to 
visit  Chicago  Heights,  Fairfield,  Spring- 
field,  Quincy,  Yates  City,  Prospect 
Heights,  Gridley,  Caseyville,  and 
Streator.  ''' 

Senate  Meets 

Scheduled  meetings  of  the  Urbana- 
Champaign  Senate  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  are:  Nov.  9,  Dec.  14,  Jan.  11, 
Feb.  8,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  12,  May  10,  and 
June  7. 

Studies  Law’s  Effects 

By  Don  Ruhter 

Stuart  Nagel,  professor  of  political 
science,  is  the  principal  investigator  for 
a  three-year  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  project  studying  the  actual  effects 
of  new  laws  on  the  social  problems  they 
are  designed  to  resolve. 

He  is  currently  on  sabbatical  leave  at 
Yale  University,  where  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  in  law  and  the  social  sciences  has 


been  started,  and  where  he  hopes  to 
organize  and  compile  much  of  his  data. 

Based  on  mailed  questionnaires,  court 
records,  aggregate  statistics,  and  public 
opinion  polls,  the  study  will  appear  in 
a  book  coauthored  by  Nagel  and  several 
graduate  students. 

“In  effect,”  Nagel  said,  “work  of  this 
type  started  with  Plato,  who  applied 
scientific  methods  to  policy  problems. 
This  problem  becomes  more  relevant  all 
the  time,  and  with  the  increased  sophis¬ 
tication  and  sensitivity  of  our  tools  and 
methods,  the  results  will,  we  hope,  be 
more  accurate  and  helpful. 

Included  in  the  study  will  be  such 
legal  questions  as  the  effects  of  pre-trial 
publicity  in  criminal  proceedings,  the 
kinds  of  defense  provided  for  persons 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  attorneys,  the 
effectivene.ss  of  the  Office  of  Educational 
Opportunity,  civil  legal  aid  agencies, 
elected  versus  appointed  judges,  changes 
in  divorce  laws,  and  gun  control  legis¬ 
lation. 

Nagel  said  preliminary  data  indicate 
that  some  of  the  results  may  surprise 
sociologists  and  politicians.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  the  utility  of  the  $6,000  project, 
Nagel  said,  “Sociologists  used  to  argue 
that  laws  did  not  have  much  effect  on 
the  individual  outside  an  urban  indus¬ 
trial  society.  But  as  our  society  becomes 
more  formalized,  more  urban  and  indus¬ 
trial  all  the  time,  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  correlation  between  law  and 
behavior.” 
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International  Fair 

International  Week  (beginning  with 
Copacabana  Dec.  4  and  5)  will  climax 
when  students  from  around  the  world 
present  the  International  Fair  on  Dec. 
11  and  12.  Included  in  the  activity  will 
be  entertainment,  exhibits,  an  import 
bazaar.  Continental  Cafe,  an  Oriental 
teahouse,  and  a  fashion  show.  Juniors 
Chris  Carroll  and  Sue  Irion  are  co- 
chairmen  of  the  event,  sponsored  by 
lUSA  and  Zeta  Phi  Eta.  Noon  dis¬ 
cussions  will  prevail  in  the  Union  south 
lounge  from  Dec.  7  to  10. 

SPAS  Changes  Phone 

The  new  phone  number  for  the  Office 
of  Student  Programs  and  Services  is 
333-7060.  Their  old  number,  333-0480, 
is  now  the  Rumor  Center  number  only. 

During  times  of  crisis,  the  Center  will 
operate  for  as  many  hours  as  necessary, 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  During  normal 
times,  anyone  calling  that  number  will 
hear  a  recorded  message,  during  which 
he  will  be  told  that  he  may  leave  a 
message  by  calling  another  number,  333- 
9283.  At  the  latter  number,  the  message 
will  be  recorded  .  .  .  and  someone  in 
SPAS  will  try  to  take  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  —  or  find  out  the  answer  to  the 
question,  and  contact  the  caller  within 
the  next  day  or  two. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta 

This  women’s  honorary  recently  initi¬ 
ated  94  sophomores  who  made  a  4.5  or 
better  grade-point  average  their  fresh¬ 
man  year.  In  1969-70,  a  total  of  538 
freshman  women  out  of  2,801  made  a 
4.5  their  first  semester  or  first  year. 
That’s  19.2  per  cent. 

Watch  for  Thieves! 

At  this  time  of  year,  thefts  often  run 
higher  than  usual,  especially  from  un¬ 
attended  cars.  Students  should  be  sure 
not  to  leave  clothes,  Christmas  gifts,  etc., 
packed  overnight  in  cars  parked  outside. 
This  is  an  easy  way  to  lose  valuable 
belongings. 


College  Council  Presidents 

Students  with  questions  or  problems 
or  suggestions  about  their  colleges  may 
want  to  contact  the  student  councils. 
Current  presidents  are : 

Agriculture  —  Donald  Beswick,  58  E. 

Gregory,  Champaign. 

Commerce  —  Alan  Oberrotman,  1105 
S.  First,  Champaign. 

Communications  —  Elizabeth  Margolis, 
1110  W.  Stoughton,  Urbana. 
Education  (Elementary) — Rita  Biol- 
chini,  110  Van  Doren,  University 
Residence  Halls. 

Engineering  —  Donald  Wilson,  809  W. 
Illinois,  Urbana. 

LAS  —  David  Suber,  502  E.  Stoughton, 
Champaign. 

Physical  Education  —  Nancy  Gunn,  56 
E.  Daniel  A-1,  Champaign. 

Technical  Workers 
Can  Go  Abroad 

December  15  is  the  deadline  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  apply  for  lAESTE  work  abroad. 
The  International  Association  for  Ex¬ 
change  of  Students  for  Technical  Ex¬ 
perience  is  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
helps  students  obtain  experience  in  such 
fields  as  engineering,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  life  sciences,  com¬ 
puter  science,  animal  science,  and  vari¬ 
ous  areas  of  agriculture. 

Most  of  the  positions  are  for  summer 
periods,  but  some  range  up  to  a  year. 

Interested  students  may  obtain  more 
information  and  application  blanks  at 
101  Engineering  Hall. 

Income  Tax  Change 

Some  students  may  benefit  from  a  re¬ 
cent  change  in  the  federal  income  tax 
law,  which  allows  a  person  anticipating 
less  than  $1,700  annual  income  to  dis¬ 
continue  having  tax  withheld  from  his 
salary.  Student  employees  with  questions 
should  consult  John  Griffin,  director  of 
student  employment,  707  S.  Sixth  St., 
333-0600. 


Need  Flu  Shots? 

Free  flu  shots  are  offered  af^^ibKinley 
Health  Service  Monday  through  Friday 
from  9  to  11:30  a.m.  and  1  to  4:30 
p.m.  Ask  at  reception  de.sk  inside  west 
entrance. 


Pre-Christmas  Merriment 

Jeff  Mellander,  junior  in  architecture, 
will  play  the  organ  for  a  sing-a-long  of 
Christmas  carols,  and  Bob  Mulcahey, 
junior  in  history,  will  emcee  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  evening  of  December  15. 
Beginning  at  1  p.m.,  students  will  trim 
trees  at  Washington  [Fraternity]  Park 
between  2nd  and  3rd  and  Chalmers  and 
Daniel  streets. 

Frivolities,  including  refreshments, 
bonfire,  Santa  Claus,  judging  the  trees 
with  trophies  awarded,  will  begin  at 
7 : 15  p.m.  The  trees  will  remain  up 
through  December  17,  with  lights  and 
carols,  and  the  public  will  be  invited  to 
visit  the  area.  Trees  will  be  given  to 
charities  afterward. 

Alpha  Phi  and  Beta  Theta  Pi  are 
sponsoring  the  activities,  for  the  second 
year.  Last  year’s  program  “was  a  lot  of 
good  old-fashioned  fun,”  said  Dan  Per- 
rino,  dean  of  Student  Programs  and 
Services. 

mini  Guide  Chairmen 

Co-chairmen  are  coordinating  Illini 
Guide  functions  this  year.  They  are  Pat 
Maki,  sophomore  in  commerce  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration  from  La  Grange 
Park,  and  Jeff  Hulet,  sophomore  in  LAS 
from  Normal. 

Free  Programs 

A  list  of  programs  is  obtainable  from 
the  Student  Programs  and  Services 
Office.  Many  are  free,  and  they  include 
music,  dance,  films,  speakers,  theatre, 
and  black  culture. 


Medical  Careers 

Students  who  want  to  apply  for  pro¬ 
fessional  classes  in  medicine  and  allied 
health  fields  beginning  in  1971  should 
plan  to  see  the  interv'iewers  scheduled 
to  be  on  campus  during  December  and 
January.  Later  sessions  are  to  be  reserved 
for  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors, 
to  talk  about  health  professions  in 
general. 

Make  appointments  in  advance  in 
235H  Armory,  or  call  333-7079. 

U.  of  I.  College  of  Medicine  repre¬ 
sentatives  wi  11  be  here  Dec.  10,  Jan.  12, 
and  Jan.  26.  Other  schools  and  exact 
schedules,  for  the  re.st  of  December  are: 

Georgetown  University.  Dr.  Hollerman. 
Interviews  in  235g  Armory  Dec.  7, 
1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  and  Dec.  8,  9:30 
a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Also  general  dis¬ 
cussion  and  question-answer  meeting 
7:30  p.m.  Dec.  7,  275  Illini  Union. 
New  York  University.  Dean  Begun  and 
Dr.  Lindner.  Interviews  261  and  262 
Illini  Union  Dec.  8;  235g  and  235i 
Armory  Dec.  9.  Also  information 
meeting  263  Illini  Union  7:30  p.m. 
Dec.  8. 

University  of  Illinois.  Dean  Doolen.  In¬ 
terviews  Dec.  10,  10:00  a.m.  to  4:40 
p.m.  235g  Armory. 

Tuition  Goes  Up 
In  February 

A  $93  increase  in  tuition  and  fees  for 
single  undergraduate  resident  students 
is  coming  on  the  winter  winds  to  greet 
returning  students  in  February  1971. 

How  can  the  tuition  rate  change  at 
mid-year?  According  to  Anthony  M. 
Engels,  associate  director  of  the  Student 
Financial  Aids  Office,  this  is  the  story: 

The  governor’s  budget  contained  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
state  support  for  the  University  this  year. 
Defending  the  cut,  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  said  the  reduction 
was  insignificant  since  it  would  merely 
mean  a  tuition  increase  for  University 
students  who  were  enrolled. 

This  caused  a  flurry  among  legislators 
in  Springfield,  since  they  had  originally 
given  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  right  to 
set  tuition  rates.  The  legislators  tried  to 
revise  the  budget,  but  their  efforts 
brought  only  a  slight  increase.  So,  with 
the  buck  passed  to  them,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  considered  and  approved  a 
tuition  increase  last  June  —  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  second  semester  1970-71,  except  for 
a  nonresident  increase  which  was  effec¬ 
tive  the  first  semester. 

A  fee  as.sessment  to  cover  the  cost  of 


the  new  intramural-physical  education 
building  also  becomes  effective  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  net  result  is  a  $75  increase  in 
resident  tuition  cost  per  semester  plus 
an  $  1 8  serv'ice  fee  —  $93  above  last 
year’s  charges.  For  nonresidents,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  tuition  for  the  year  is  $300, 
plus  the  $18  fee. 

Fewer  Students  Dropped 

The  percentage  of  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  on  this  campus  dropped  for  poor 
scholarship  has  been  declining  continu¬ 
ously  for  the  past  six  years.  Only  1.70 
per  cent  of  all  undergraduates  were 
dropped  in  June,  1970,  compared  with 
8.00  per  cent  in  June,  1965. 

Even  more  dramatic  has  been  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  freshmen 
dropped  for  academic  failure:  2.99  per 
cent  in  June  1970,  compared  with  16.70 
per  cent  in  June  1965. 

Paul  Is  Chairman 

John  Milton  Gregory,  first  regent  of 
the  University,  lies  buried  behind  Alt- 
geld  Hall,  but  another  Regent  Gregory 
lives  on  in  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Resi¬ 
dence  hall.  This  one  is  a  group  of  19  con¬ 
cerned  students  who  want  to  make  the 
most  of  their  stay  here  by  bringing  the 
educational  and  cultural  opportunities  of 
the  University  into  their  residence. 

They  stress  informality  and  unstruc¬ 
turedness  so  much  that  they  elected  a 
nonexistent  “Paul”  to  be  “chairman”  of 
the  group.  The  10  men  and  9  women 
undergrads  meet  for  dinner  at  5:30 
every  day  at  a  special  table  in  the  PAR 
dining  room.  They  invite  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  or  administrator  to  join  them  about 
once  a  week. 

On  weekends  and  other  times  when 
special  events  or  speakers  are  on  campus, 
those  among  the  Regent  Gregory  group 
who  are  Interested  get  together  to  attend 
the  event  and  share  ideas  afterward.  Not 
everything  they  do  is  ultra-intellectual, 
however.  Sometimes  they  do  things  like 
go  to  football  games,  camp  out,  and  do 
some  Halloween  spookin’. 

Several  members  admit  that  Regent 
Gregory  friendships  at  such  times  can 
solve  the  “heavy”  date  scene.  Members 
often  go  out  enmasse  to  movies  and 
pizza.  They  discuss  everything  from  plots 
and  symbolism  to  religion  and  politics 
as  a  mixed  group  of  intellectually  aware 
individuals,  not  as  persons  paired  with 
“dates.” 

Although  Regent  Gregory  members  do 
not  all  live  as  close  neighbors  in  the  hall, 
most  of  the  women  do  live  on  Saunders 
3,  most  of  the  men  on  the  first  and  base¬ 


ment  floors  of  Carr.  The  Housing  Divi¬ 
sion  officials  have  recognized  the  group 
during  its  three-year  existence,  and  they 
give  special  consideration  to  students 
who  are  interested  in  becoming  members 
of  the  group  —  by  giving  them  rooms 
close  to  other  members  whenever 
possible. 

One  senior  student  said  group  friend¬ 
ships  have  kept  him  from  moving  to  an 
apartment.  Other  implications  of  the 
group’s  impact  upon  the  lives  of  each 
participant  can  only  be  surmised,  but 
they’ve  found  a  way  to  lick  the  feeling 
of  impersonality  many  others  on  campus 
complain  about. 

Students  Change 
Litter  into  Furniture 

Last  spring  several  industrial  design 
students  were  asked  to  dream  up  some 
creative  pollution  solutions  by  turning 
litter  into  furniture.  The  results  were  so 
clever,  effective,  and  generally  astound¬ 
ing  that  people  outside  the  department 
took  notice.  Machula  Interiors,  a  Cham¬ 
paign  furniture  merchant,  put  the  stu¬ 
dent  projects  on  display  in  June,  and  a 
number  of  newspapers  from  major  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  cities  carried  feature 
articles  and  pictures  of  the  furniture 
items  with  “how-to”  instructions. 

Some  of  the  creations  are : 

•  Carolyn  Aronson,  a  student  from  Hins¬ 
dale,  made  a  stylish  coffee  table  from 
old  newspapers  and  broken  glass.  She 
collected  a  month’s  supply  of  old  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  newspapers,  rolled  them 
tightly  into  narrow  columns —  16  sheets 
per  column  —  and  glued  the  edges  with 
wallpaper  paste.  She  drilled  holes  in  the 
columns  and  threaded  stovepipe  wire 
around  them  to  form  a  rigid  cylindrical 
base.  For  50  cents  she  had  a  jagged  piece 
of  plate  glass  from  a  junk  yard  cut  into  a 
circular  shape,  forming  the  table  top. 
It  was  glued  to  the  base  by  means  of 
tiny  vinyl  circles. 

Gayle  Oswald  of  Rockford  used  the 
same  type  of  base  for  a  stool.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  other  procedures,  she  sprayed 
the  newspapers  to  look  like  wood  and 
added  a  cushion  to  the  top  for  comfort. 

•  Carol  Grigus,  Evergreen  Park,  turned 
cartons  into  chairs  by  rolling  them  like 
logs,  “carving”  them  into  a  back  and 
seat,  and  covering  them  with  stretch 
terrycloth  toweling.  Her  only  expenses 
were  for  %  yard  of  terrycloth  and  % 
pound  of  wallpaper  paste  to  glue  the 
cardboard  together. 

•  Dave  Sellke,  Des  Plaines,  used  up 
more  cartons  by  stacking  the  cardboard 


into  layers  which  he  glued  together.  He 
cut  the  cardboard  into  modular  cubes  1 6 
inches  square  and  8  inches  high.  These 
he  stacked  and  glued  in  a  variety  of  ways 
to  create  a  table  and  chairs,  a  sofa,  and  a 
lounge. 

•  William  Markowski,  Chicago,  con¬ 
structed  a  room  divider  from  hundreds 
of  empty  six-packs  joined  together  by 
the  plastic  tabs  which  unite  them  in 
food  stores.  He  simply  removed  the 
tops  and  bottoms  from  the  cans,  cleaned 
them  out,  and  stacked  them  on  their 
sides.  He  used  beer  cans,  but  pointed  out 
that  pop  cans,  soup  cans,  or  others  could 
be  used. 

•  Kent  Ritzel,  Valmeyer,  made  a  table 
and  matching  lamp  by  stacking  cans 
sprayed  red  and  taping  them  together 
with  wide  navy  blue  plastic  tape.  Frank 
Guida,  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  made 
a  similar  chess-and-checkers  table  with 
red  and  black  cans. 

•  Other  students  made  a  decorative 
column  from  stacked  egg  cartons,  and 
wall  tiles  from  four-inch  squares  of  old 
tire  treads  washed  and  painted. 

•  For  further  ideas,  information,  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  views  of  the  finished  products, 
consult  Leonard  Price,  126  Fine  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts  Building. 

Living  Latin 

University  students  who  shudder  when 
thinking  about  the  boring  hours  they 
spent  learning  Latin  in  high  school  may 
wish  they  could  take  the  courses  again 
if  the  plan  devised  by  Richard  Scanlan, 
associate  professor  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  classics,  continues  to  develop 
at  its  present  rate. 

A  new  five-year  comprehensive  classics 
curriculum  for  high  school  students  is 
being  tried  out  in  more  than  450  schools 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Originally 
planned  for  40  test  schools,  Scanlan  says 
the  response  has  skyrocketed  so  rapidly 
that  he  can  hardly  provide  material  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand. 

“We  should  never  require  Latin,”  he 
said,  “but  we  can  make  it  so  interesting 
that  students  want  to  take  it.”  To  make 
it  interesting  —  a  project  many  may  feel 
is  impossible  —  Scanlan  uses  the  multi- 
sensory  approach. 

He  relies  heavily  on  visuals  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  student’s  world  and 
the  foreign  language. 

At  the  basic  7th-grade  level,  the  proj¬ 
ect  uses  comic  books  featuring  “Super- 
legatus,”  a  super  general  who  flies  about 
rescuing  a  damsel  named  “Tintinabula” 
and  others  from  mythological  monsters. 


Not  only  do  the  comic  books  acquaint 
students  with  Latin,  they  also  show  him 
the  culture  of  the  times. 

With  this  method,  Scanlan  feels  no 
dictionaries  are  required.  The  student 
sees  the  picture  and  associates  it  with 
the  word. 

While  agreeing  that  the  old  Caesar- 
Cicero-Virgil  routine  is  boring  for  both 
students  and  teacher,  Scanlan  challenges 
the  notion  that  Latin  is  dull.  “Students 
seem  to  think  that  no  Roman  ever 
smiled  or  had  any  fun,”  he  said.  “Humor 
is  a  vital  element  in  the  stories.” 

The  second  year  of  the  program,  for¬ 
merly  devoted  to  translating  Caesar,  is 
based  on  topics  young  people  find  rele¬ 
vant  and  timely.  “We  discover  what 
various  writers  thought  about  war,  im¬ 
perialism,  the  class  struggle,  minority 
groups,  the  hero  and  anti-hero,  religion 
and  philosophy,  slavery  and  attitudes 
toward  love,”  he  said. 

The  third  year  of  study,  at  one  time  a 
stronghold  of  Cicero’s  oratory,  devotes 
itself  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Ro¬ 
man  writers. 

Students  compare  what  Romans  them¬ 
selves  thought  about  their  government 
with  the  views  of  modem  historians. 
The  comparison  bridges  the  political 
spectrum  of  the  time  from  a  conserva¬ 
tive  like  Cicero  to  a  radical  such  as 
Sallust.  In  addition,  students  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  draw  parallels  between  the 
Roman  republic  and  contemporary 
America. 

Greek  is  introduced  at  the  same  time, 
along  with  some  ancient  history  and 
culture. 

The  fourth  year  concentrates  on  epic 
poetry  such  as  the  Aeneid.  The  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy, 
and  some  Greek  tragedies  are  read  in 
translation  as  well  as  some  contemporary 
novels  like  “The  King  Must  Die”  and 
“The  Bull  from  the  Sea.” 

In  the  final  year  of  study,  students 
write  prose  on  various  chosen  themes  or 
study  lyric  poetry  from  ancient  to  mod¬ 
ern  times.  The  program  emphasizes 
poets  strongly  involved  with  the  classical 
tradition  like  Emily  Dickinson,  A.  E. 
Housman,  and  e.  e.  cummings. 

Scanlan  has  strong  feelings  on  the 
relevancy  of  the  program  in  relation  to 
the  modem  world.  “This  is  practically 
our  only  opportunity  to  study  a  complete 
civilization,”  he  said.  “Its  rise,  its  com¬ 
mand  of  the  world,  and  its  decline  are 
all  well  documented.” 

“Our  civilization  is  in  many  ways 
based  on  what  the  Romans  and  Greeks 
did,”  he  continued.  “We  are  trying  to 
teach  students  more  than  ‘just’  history. 


You  can  never  really  get  inside  the 
thinking  and  philosophical  notions  of  a 
civilization’s  people  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  language.” 

i^ids,  Inc.  Provides  Fun 

School  can  be  fun,  and  it  is  for  those 
participating  in  Kids,  Incorporated  —  a 
Saturday  school  project  begun  last  spring 
“for  kids,  by  students.”  A  class  of  senior 
education  students  unhappy  with  their 
college  preparation  for  practical  teach¬ 
ing  and  classroom  situations  started  the 
program,  and  it  gives  them  an  early 
opportunity  to  practice  the  theories  and 
methods  they  learn  all  week  in  class,  but 
until  now  seldom  had  a  chance  to  use 
until  their  semester  of  student  teaching. 

Every  Saturday  morning  between  10 
and  11:30,  50  U.  of  1.  student  volunteers 
meet  with  about  100  elementary  school 
children  from  Champaign  and  Urbana 
to  teach  them  all  the  “fun  things”  they 
know  —  especially  that  learning  can  be  a 
lot  of  fun,  with  a  lot  of  new  friends. 

Any  U.  of  1.  student  from  any  curricu¬ 
lum  who  is  interested  in  teaching  and 
would  like  to  participate  in  the  Saturday 
classes  at  McKinley  Foundation,  may 
apply  at  390  Education  Building. 

The  curricula  for  Kids,  Inc.  emphasize 
the  offbeat  things  everyday  schools  don’t 
teach,  according  to  Sherry  Dotlich,  a 
doctoral  candidate  in  education  who  acts 
as  a  sponsor  for  the  Saturday  school, 
and  supervisor  for  College  of  Education 
student-teachers.  Film-making,  cookie¬ 
baking,  guitar-playing,  volcano-building, 
scarf-knitting  .  .  .  judo  and  tumbling, 
Indian  sign  language  .  .  .  ecology,  music, 
steam  engines  .  .  .  and  much,  much  more 
are  just  some  of  the  subjects  planned. 

A  staff  of  41  students  from  Education 
199  serve  as  administrators;  200  students 
who  signed  up  during  Activity  Day  this 
fall  are  the  teachers.  Local  elementary 
school  pupils  are  themselves  —  and  have 
a  very  good  time,  as  proved  by  the  fact 
that  100  of  them  come  back  each 
Saturday. 

So  far  the  enthusiastic  kids  are  the 
school’s  best  recommendation.  Neither 
the  University  nor  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  nor  the  community  school  systems 
have  endorsed  the  program.  Thus,  it  is 
operating  on  a  shoestring  budget,  with 
costs  for  supplies  and  stationery  met 
through  the  receipts  of  a  bake  sale  and 
donations  of  money  or  things  like  broken 
crayons,  construction  paper,  and  old 
scissors. 

Kids,  Inc.  invites  all  students  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  Saturday  school  and  see  how 
they  can  help  it  survive. 


the  ombudsman  says  .  . 

•  Southpaws  and  equal  opportunity. 
Last  year,  and  again  this  fall,  I  had 
queries  from  left-handed  students  about 
the  100  per  cent  right-handed  furnish¬ 
ings  of  classrooms  and  lecture  halls.  As 
a  result,  our  space  staff  have  ordered 
some  left-handed  chairs  and  will  spread 
them  around  on  request.  Call  333-1232 
and  tell  Don  Wack  where  you’d  like 
them  put. 

Meanwhile,  a  long-range  solution  will 
be  worked  on  —  getting  chairs  which 
will  work  for  both  right  and  left  handers. 

•  The  wheels  turn.  Last  spring  a  student 


“Hel-l-l-p!” 

By  Marjorie  Tuinsira 

“P-pardon  me-e-e,”  a  tiny  voice  qua¬ 
vered  from  somewhere  behind  me.  The 
sidewalk  was  full  of  bustling  students;  I 
hurried  on. 

There  was  a  gentle  tug  at  my  sleeve, 
and  the  persistent  little  voice  squeaked, 
“Do  you  know  where  John  Street  is?” 
Round  black  eyes  blinked  soulfully  up 
into  mine.  This  was  obviou,sly  a  new 
student  who  had  never  heard  about 
keeping  her  cool. 

“I’m  a  freshman  in  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine,  taking  math  and  physics  and 
chemistry  and  language  and  P.E.,”  she 
explained.  “And  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do  or  where  to  go  or  who  to  see,  but  a 
friend  said  I  should  go  to  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  on  John  Street,  but  I’m  lost,” 
she  blurted  out  in  a  torrent. 


raised  questions  about  employee  files 
kept  by  the  Housing  Division,  and  I  re¬ 
layed  them  to  the  appropriate  office. 
This  fall  I  received  a  copy  of  newly  re¬ 
vised  policy  related  to  files  from  that 
office,  had  the  student  look  it  over,  and 
was  pleased  when  he  said  he  thought  it 
was  a  good  posture  which  would  meet 
the  problems  he  encountered  last  year. 

•  The  wheels  don’t  turn.  Last  year  a 
student  disagreed  with  a  grade  she  re¬ 
ceived,  and  I  referred  her  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  Capricious  Grading  Committee. 
This  fall  she  returned,  somewhat  dis¬ 
couraged.  It  appears  that  her  records 
have  been  lost  twice,  the  committee  was 
found  to  be  improperly  constituted  so 
a  new  one  had  to  be  appointed,  and 
she  was  now  dealing  with  a  third  com¬ 
mittee  chairman!  I  have  submitted  a 
new  request  on  her  behalf,  and  we  are 
waiting.  .  .  . 

Student  involvement.  Students  from 
two  of  those  “part  University,  part  in¬ 
dependent”  programs  have  come  to  talk 
about  problems  which  seem  rooted  in 
failure  to  adequately  involve  students  in 
planning  for  the  future.  In  seeking  to 
bring  together  staff  and  students,  I  have 
pointed  out  that  this  is  the  most  basic 
issue  of  all  the  national  controversy  of 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  one  issue 
where  people  on  the  campuses  can  do 
something  tangible  and  realistic.  It 
seems  especially  important  in  view  of  the 
increasingly  difficult  financial  picture. 
Students  involved  with  confronting  prob¬ 
lems  on  a  first-hand  basis  will  see  them 
differently  than  if  everything  is  second 
hand. 

— William  K.  Williams 


I  took  her  to  John  Street,  pointed  her 
toward  the  Student  Services  Building, 
and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  her. 

Good  deed  for  the  day  finished,  and 
almost  forgotten  fears  from  my  own  un¬ 
certain  freshman  year  aside,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  many  people  are 
probably  walking  around  campus  in 
the  same  cloud  of  bewilderment  as  this 
kid  was.  But,  unlike  her,  many  may 
never  find  the  guts  to  seek  help  to  solve 
the  problem  because  of  a  certain  fear  of 
the  unknown  or  the  greater  fear  of 
blowing  one’s  cool  and  being  laughed  at. 

People  all  over  the  campus  are  ready 
and  willing  to  help  students  solve  their 
problems.  Don’t  let  fear  of  the  unknown 
or  ignorance  of  the  services  available 
stand  in  your  way  of  obtaining  help. 

One  good  place  to  start,  as  the  young 
lady’s  friend  had  suggested,  is  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  where  a  whole 


staff  in  Room  130  is  set  up  specifically 
to  help  the  individual  student.  If  your 
problem  is  one  they  can’t  help  you 
solve  themselves,  they’ll  help  you  find 
the  right  person. 

Another  good  place  to  begin  is  with 
the  Information  and  Referral  Center  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  Library,  Room 
104a,  phone  333-6548. 

Then  there  are  academic  advisers, 
teachers,  department  heads,  department 
tutoring  services  .  .  .  residence  hall  ad¬ 
visers,  mini  Guides  .  .  .  and  specialized 
counseling  people  for  foreign  students, 
married  students,  students  who  want  to 
study  abroad  .  .  .  and  others. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Perhaps  the  most  disconcerting  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  student  away  from 
home  is  to  be  sick  or  feel  bad. 

Did  you  know  that  a  group  of  eight 
students  (recommended  by  UGSA  and 
GSA)  is  working  with  administrators  at 
McKinley  Hospital  to  improve  Health 
Center  services?  They  are  trying  to  speed 
up  general  operations  and  make  them 
more  efficient  so  students  can  obtain 
appointments  sooner.  (Students  can  get 
appointments  now  within  24  or  48  hours 
after  they  call,  sometimes  even  on  the 
same  day.) 

The  group  is  also  trying  to  work  out 
ways  to  give  immediate,  personal  treat¬ 
ment  for  colds  and  minor  ills  to  students 
who  walk  in  without  appointments. 

Another  thing  the  group  of  students 
and  administrators  is  interested  in  is  the 
confidentiality  of  student  records;  they 
want  to  assure  themselves  that  the  staff 
continues  to  keep  all  records  strictly 
confidential  so  people  in  need  of  medical 
help  can  seek  it  without  worry  about 
information  being  pas.sed  along  on  such 
things  as  bad  drug  trips  or  premarital 
pregnancies. 

Dr.  Laurence  Hursh,  director  of  the 
Health  Center,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  only  time  a  patient’s  right  to  con¬ 
fidentiality  is  violated  is  in  case  of 
venereal  disease  or  gunshot  wounds.  By 
law,  the  first  has  to  be  reported  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  latter  to 
the  police.  Draft  boards,  employers,  and 
others  have  no  open  access  to  any  medi¬ 
cal  records.  [Ed.  note:  The  campus 
ombudsman  will  tell  you  that  even  he 
can’t  see  medical  records  —  although  to 
do  so  might  help  him  help  the  student.] 

Dr.  Hursh  said  that  many  students 
injured  in  minor  ways  during  the  events 
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last  May  rejected  hospital  treatment 
through  fear  of  being  reported  as 
troublemakers  to  police,  University 
officials,  or  parents.  He  said  he  hopes 
students  will  realize  that  medical  records 
are  confidential  and  will  feel  free  to 
seek  professional  medical  help  in  the 
future,  even  in  what  might  be  embarrass¬ 
ing  situations. 

To  further  insure  each  student’s  right 
to  confidentiality  and  prompt,  quality 
service,  Hursh  is  also  drawing  up  plans 
for  a  student-operated  ambulance  ser¬ 
vice  which  he  hopes  will  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  faster,  more  efficient  service 
when  they  need  it.  Currently,  he  said, 
the  local  ambulance  services  notify  the 
University  each  time  a  student  makes  a 
call  for  an  ambulance.  This  takes  time 
and  keeps  the  person  waiting  an  un¬ 
necessarily  long  time  for  the  ambulance 
to  arrive. 

In  addition,  these  services  keep  rec¬ 
ords  of  their  operating  runs,  and  students 
are  sometimes  suspicious  that  their  staff 
members  report  suspected  cases  of  drug 
reactions  or  violence  to  the  authorities. 
Hursh  hopes  his  planned  ambulance  ser¬ 
vice  will  allay  suspicions  and  encourage 
students  to  seek  professional  help  at 
McKinley  without  fear.  His  target  date 
for  the  service  to  be  operating  is  Sep¬ 
tember  1971. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES 

Did  you  know  that  6,000  students  are 
seen  by  the  Psychological  and  Counseling 
Center  each  year?  You  don’t  have  to  be 
loony  to  go  there;  85  per  cent  of  the 
Center’s  clients  are  normal  people  with 
some  problems. 

Actually  the  emphasis  is  on  counsel¬ 
ing,  but  staff  members  are  trained  to 
help  students  with  psychological  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Center  also  conducts  psycho¬ 
logical  research,  and  maintains  a  reading 
clinic  for  slow  readers. 

Students  with  everday  questions,  prob¬ 
lems,  or  anxieties  can  go  to  the  office  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Student  Services 
Building  to  seek  answers  or  professional 
counseling.  “We  get  all  types  of  clients,” 
said  William  Gilbert,  director  of  the 
Center,  “from  those  with  simple  voca¬ 
tional  or  adolescent  problems  to  those 
with  complex  psychological  anxieties.” 

He  said  the  Center  is  busiest  around 
test  time  when  students  suddenly  realize 
they  are  having  problems  studying.  He 
urges  any  student  who  begins  experi¬ 
encing  difficulty  to  make  an  appointment 
to  consult  with  a  counselor  at  the  Center 
immediately,  because  “things  like  this 
take  time;  they  cannot  always  be  cleared 
up  immediately.” 


Except  in  case  of  emergency,  a  student 
will  normally  have  to  wait  two  to  three 
days  from  the  time  he  makes  an  appoint¬ 
ment  until  he  can  see  the  counselor. 

The  staff  consists  of  17  full-time  coun¬ 
selors  and  21  closely  super\’ised  graduate 
psychology  student-interns,  4  of  whom 
are  full-time  advanced  students  in  the 
fourth  year  of  graduate  school,  the  others 
being  part-time  interns  enrolled  in  third 
and  fourth  year  graduate  psychological 
studies. 

Three  fourths  of  the  full-time  counsel¬ 
ors  hold  Ph.D.  degrees.  Their  research 
is  both  applied  and  theoretical  and  in¬ 
cludes  such  projects  as  determining  the 
effects  of  group  counseling  and  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  with  time;  finding  new  and 
better  interest  tests;  defining  the  nature 
of  stuttering  and  why  people  stutter;  and 
determining  whether  freshman  entrance 
tests  are  relevant. 

Two  other  clinic  projects  are  a  free 
reading  clinic  for  students  interested  in 
improving  reading  speed  and  compre¬ 
hension,  and  a  drug  library  with  accurate 
information  about  the  effects  of  drug 
use. 

Wanta  Be  a  Hostess? 

The  Institute  of  Aviation  is  looking  for 
coeds  interested  in  serving  as  hostesses 
aboard  the  University’s  DC-3  aircraft 
which  regularly  carries  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents  on  field  trips,  to  meetings,  to  ath¬ 
letic  conferences  and  events,  and  to  other 
functions  on  University  business. 

Robert  L.  Ayers,  manager  of  flight 
services,  said  that  Mrs.  Richard  W. 
Brown,  a  former  TWA  stewardess  will 
direct  a  training  course  for  14  selected 
girls  during  the  second  semester.  Girls 
who  want  to  be  candidates  should  make 
appointments  for  interviews  with  Ayers, 
333-3907. 

Hostesses  are  paid  for  their  monthly 
in-flight  time.  In  addition,  they  are  paid 
for  hours  spent  in  pre-flight  preparation 
and  post-flight  cleanup.  Other  incidental 
travel  expenses  are  paid  for  by  the 
Institute. 

Hostesses  need  a  3.5  University  grade- 
point  average,  with  at  least  second-se¬ 
mester  freshman  standing.  In  addition, 
they  must  furnish  two  character  refer¬ 
ences,  provide  their  own  uniforms,  and 
pass  a  physical  exam.  They  have  to  pass 
a  30-hour  hostess  training  program  and 
be  approved  by  a  selection  committee, 
whose  decision  will  be  based  on  person¬ 
ality,  poise,  tact,  refined  mannerisms, 
personal  appearance,  pleasant  speaking 
voice,  and  willingness  to  serve. 

According  to  officials  at  the  Institute, 
the  original  stewardess  training  program 


begun  two  years  ago  was  quite  successful. 
Three  of  the  girls  in  that  program  were 
snapped  up  by  commercial  airlines.  The 
course  is  not  yet  offered  for  University 
credit,  but  some  faculty  members  are 
working  to  plan  one  for  airline  stew¬ 
ardess  hopefuls. 

Training  now  includes  first  aid;  air¬ 
craft  emergency  procedures;  appearance, 
makeup  and  dress;  personal  conduct; 
and  aircraft  navigation,  weather,  air- 
travel  control,  and  nomenclature.  Ayers, 
Mrs.  Brown,  and  two  others  —  Robert 
Ruelle,  a  flight  engineer,  and  Philip  J. 
Voegtle,  Sr.,  a  Red  Cross  first-aid  in¬ 
structor  and  plant  and  services  super¬ 
intendent  —  provide  the  instruction. 

Stewardesses  receive  their  flight  assign¬ 
ments  on  a  rotation  basis.  In  the  past, 
they  have  been  able  to  travel  to  Denver, 
Atlantic  City,  and  other  major  cities  in 
the  U.S.  Girls  who  currently  serve  as 
U.  of  I.  hostesses  include  Marilyn  Brown, 
Evelyn  Craig,  Lynn  Harasek,  Sandy 
Janovic,  Bonnie  Johnson,  Cindy  Karkula, 
and  Ann  Nevins. 

Learning  to  Be 
Nonviolent 

Are  you  interested  in  removing  the 
causes  for  violence  in  today’s  society? 
Are  you  interested  in  developing  stra¬ 
tegies  for  effective  group  or  individual 
action  so  minority  groups  and  individ¬ 
uals  don’t  resort  to  violence  to  obtain 
power? 

If  you  answer  “yes,”  you  may  w'ant  to 
know  about  a  new  group  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  YMCA  —  the  Center  for  Non-Vio¬ 
lent  Action. 

The  group  meets  twice  a  month  at 
Sunday  evening  dinner,  according  to  Jim 
Young,  sponsor  for  the  group.  Members 
can  take  advantage  of  training  workshops 
to  learn  non-violent  theory,  he  said, 
along  with  strategies  and  tactics  to  apply 
in  specific  action  projects.  The  Center 
also  has  a  library  of  literature  on  prom¬ 
inent  theories  of  social  change. 

According  to  its  statement  of  purpose, 
the  Center  grows  out  of  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  University  “when  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  students  are  becoming 
convinced  that  the  institutions  of  the 
University,  the  community,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  are  not  responding  adequately  to  the 
need  for  social  change  on  a  variety  of 
issues  (Indochina,  racism,  poverty,  pol¬ 
lution,  University  reform,  police  reform, 
etc.)  ...  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  that  the  struggle  to  solve  this  nation’s 
domestic  problems  and  to  exercise  re¬ 
sponsible  international  leadership  can  be 
achieved.”  While  members  “recognize 
that  this  w'ill  be  a  long  and  hard 


struggle,”  they  also  recognize  the  fact 
that  “there  are  great  numbers  of  con¬ 
cerned  students  who  need  resources  and 
leadership  in  order  to  engage  creatively 
and  non-violently  in  this  struggle.” 

Black  Chorus  Swings 

By  Marjorie  Tuinstra 

Black  Chorus  “has  come  a  long  way, 
baby.”  If  you’ve  ever  attended  a  Black 
Chorus  concert,  you’ll  likely  never  for¬ 
get  it.  Their  “concerts”  aren’t  just  con¬ 
certs;  they’re  CONCERTS.  Like  the 
U.  of  I.’s  famous  Jazz  Band,  the  Black 
Chorus  gives  concerts  with  its  own  unique 
brand  of  pzazz  —  they’re  happenings. 

So  says  Bob  Ray,  director  of  the  group. 
He  says  the  specialty  is  black  music,  “but 
you  don’t  have  to  be  black  to  understand 
or  enjoy  it.”  You  merely  have  to  attend 
one  of  the  group’s  many  concerts,  sit 
back,  and  let  the  spirit  of  the  voices 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  music  do  the 
work. 

In  its  third  year,  the  chorus  —  65 
strong  —  is  continuing  its  song  tours 
through  the  black  community,  commu¬ 
nity  churches,  and  Douglass  Center,  as 
well  as  University  residence  halls,  Kran- 
nert  Center,  and  Smith  Music  Hall. 

On  December  13,  the  Chorus  will 
present  a  special  Christmas  program  of 
Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”  at  St.  Luke’s 
C.M.&E.  Church  at  11  a.m.  The  next 
major  public  ev'ent  scheduled  after  that 
is  a  February  14  Concert  of  Music  from 
Contemporary  Black  Composers,  which 
will  be  at  Krannert. 

Other  appearances  on  campus  will  be 
publicized  through  the  Student  Programs 
and  Services  special  weekly  “I.C.A. 
Calendar,”  on  bulletin  boards,  and 
in  the  Daily  Illini. 

When  possible,  the  group  plans  to 
travel  out  of  state.  In  November  they 
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spent  two  days  singing  at  several 
churches,  schools,  and  at  a  teacher’s  col¬ 
lege  in  St.  Louis.  For  the  second  year,  the 
Chorus  will  return  to  sing  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  Music  Educators  convention, 
in  Peoria,  and  the  Illinois  Valley  College 
at  La  Salle-Peru.  The  singers  have  also 
been  invited  to  sing  in  Cincinnati  in 
March  for  the  Regional  Music  Educators 
National  Convention. 

That’s  fast  work  for  a  three-year-old 
group  started  by  four  students  —  Carol 
Pierson,  Ray  Haynes,  Vicki  Bostic,  and 
Albert  Moore.  It’s  a  long  way  from  the 
first  concert  by  35  black  singers  at  Florida 
Avenue  Residence  in  spring  1969. 

Statement  of  Program 

By  the  UGSA  Steering  Committee 

We,  the  Undefgfhduate  Student  As¬ 
sociation,  feel  that  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
student  body.  We  are  attempting  to 
pursue  goals  and  projects  beneficial  to 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  changing  conditions,  we 
have  reevaluated  UGSA’s  program,  but 
we  do  not  feel  that  any  changes  made 
are  doing  away  with  the  basic  premises 
of  the  platform  that  we  ran  on.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  stated  in  a  general  way  below, 
and  anyone  who  wants  to  w'ork  with  us 
or  to  a.sk  questions  should  contact  the 
person  named  for  each  item. 

•  COOPERATIVES 

We  support  co-ops  run  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  which  will  serve  the  student  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Champaign- 
Urbana. 

Radical  Book  Co-op  —  Ted  Byers. 
Record  Co-op  —  Phil  Strang  or  Lester 

Schlan.  Located  in  basement  of  Uni¬ 
versity  YMCA  Building. 

Art  Co-op  —  Sandy  Hahn. 


Film  Co-op  —  Ernest  Crab  and  George 
Petay. 

UNIONS 

Only  through  collective  efforts  will 
people  overcome  their  economic  power¬ 
lessness. 

Tenants  Union  —  Julie  Jensen  and  Mike 
Hazelkom. 

Campus  Workers  Union  —  Mark  Solock. 

"IVORY  TOWER” 

Issues  and  projects  directly  related  to 
internal  University  matters. 

Tuition  increases  —  Kerr  Patis,  Ted  By¬ 
ers,  Ed  Pinto. 

Critical  University  —  Sue  Fox. 

University  Housing — Ed  Pinto. 
Discipline  —  Ora  Schub. 

Draft  Counseling  —  Laurie  McCarthy.-— 

•  EDUCATION  CAIRO 

By  putting  out  literature  and  speaking 
in  living  units,  we  will  attempt  to  inform 
students  on  the  racially  explosive  situa¬ 
tion  in  Cairo  in  order  to  build  support 
for  the  blacks  in  that  city  and  to  raise 
funds  and  food  to  help  them  through 
the  winter.  Pat  Gleason,  Gary  Antlept, 
Mark  Solock. 

•  OTHER 

Entertainment  —  Mike  Hazelkorn. 
Newsletter  —  Sylvia  Slivon. 

Speakers  Program  —  Sue  Fox. 

TV  and  Radio  Shows  —  George  Petay, 
Rich  Green. 

Radical  Education  Project — -Julie 
Jensen. 
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Transfers  Form  Association 

To  focus  campus  attention  on  special 
problems  of  transfer  students,  a  group 
of  them  have  formed  the  Transfer  Stu¬ 
dent  Association.  Larry  Lawlor,  junior  in 
chemistry,  heads  the  organization  which 
has  2,000  potential  members. 

Speaking  before  a  committee  recently, 
Law’lor  named  these  problem  areas  of 
transfer  students;  credits  and  advising, 
special  orientation  needs,  housing,  prob¬ 
lems  with  participating  in  student  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  said  the  problem  of  credits 
from  other  schools  being  accepted  here 
is  the  major  difficulty,  but  he  also  said 
that  transfer  students  “come  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  heap”  as  far  as  housing 
choices  and  leadership  roles  in  student 
activities  are  concerned. 

VIP  Honored 

Volunteer  Illini  Projects,  Inc.,  was 
one  of  four  finalists  in  the  1970  Lane 
Bryant  Volunteer  Awards  for  w'ork  per¬ 
formed  in  1969.  Only  20  per  cent  of 
the  groups  nominated  survived  the  first 
judging  by  a  faculty  panel  from  Long 
Island  University.  This  smaller  group 
was  further  studied  and  narrow'ed  down 
to  the  four  finalists  by  Col.  Frank  Bor¬ 
man,  field  director.  Space  Station  Task 
Group;  Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary  of 
HEW;  Robert  Montgomery,  president 
of  the  Repertory  Theater  of  Lincoln 
Center;  Dr.  Bennetta  B.  Washington, 
director  of  Women’s  Centers,  Job  Corps 
Manpow'er  Administration,  Department 
of  Labor;  and  Fred  R.  Harris,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  6-year-old  VIP  was  nominated 
for  the  award  by  President  Henry.  Some 
800  students  work  in  VIP  through  40 
different  agencies.  Projects  include  tu¬ 
toring,  recreation  work,  and  person-to- 
person  work  with  the  aged  and  those 
in  mental  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  etc. 

Lane  Bryant  awards  are  designed  to 
encourage  volunteerism  in  social  scrv'ice 
to  the  community. 


About  15  per  cent  of  the  students 
obtained  refunds  of  the  $2  which  they 
had  contributed  to  SEAL  at  registra¬ 
tion  time.  Preliminary  figures  show  that 
about  5,280  had  requested  and  received 
refunds  out  of  about  33,500  registered. 

November  30  was  the  deadline  for 
students  to  a.sk  for  refund  of  the  amount 
contributed  to  Students  for  Equal  Ac¬ 
cess  to  Learning. 

I.,egislative  Interns  Wanted 

For  the  tenth  year,  the  Institute  of 
Government  and  Public  Affairs  here  is 
offering  the  Illinois  Legislative  Intern¬ 
ship  Program  for  advanced  students  in 
political  science,  law,  journalism,  and 
related  fields;  and  also  for  outstanding 
college  seniors  w'ith  articulate  goals  in 
public  service  or  teaching  who  are  eli¬ 
gible  for  admission  to  the  U.  of  1. 
Graduate  College. 

The  program  will  offer  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  from  Illinois  universities  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  college  credit  while 
they  work  for  legislative  leaders  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  school  year.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
student  interns  with  educational  experi¬ 
ence  and  direct  contact  with  the  legis¬ 
lative  process. 

The  internship  appointment  is  for 
nine  months,  and  each  intern  receives 
a  stipend  of  $600  per  month  for  that 
period.  During  their  appointment,  in¬ 
terns  are  enrolled  in  a  seminar  for 
graduate  credit.  The  credit  is  granted 
by  cooperating  universities  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  internship. 

Application  forms  and  further  infor¬ 
mation  are  available  from  Samuel  K. 
Gove,  director  of  the  Institiite  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Public  Affairs,  1201  West 
Nevada  Street,  Urbana;  phone  (217) 
333-3340. 

The  deadline  for  filing  applications 
is  March  1,  1971;  candidate  selections 
will  be  made  on  or  before  April  1. 


Under  a  new  serv'ice,  students  wanting 
to  apply  to  health  professions  schools 
will  find  their  job  easier.  Standard  fac¬ 
ulty  recommendation  forms  will  help 
students  obtain  recommendation  letters 
during  their  college  career.  Staff  in  the 
Health  Professions  Office  will  keep  the 
letters  in  the  student’s  personal  file,  dup¬ 
licate  them,  and  forward  them,  unedited, 
with  a  summary  evaluation  letter  to  the 
schools  designated  by  each  student. 

The  main  advantage  to  the  student  is 
that  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  recommendation  letters  while  the 
faculty  member’s  impressions  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  are  still  fresh.  The  service  will  also 
save  the  student,  instructor,  and  adviser 
some  duplication  of  effort. 

Forms  for  the  service  are  available  in 
235h  Armory. 

SPECIAL  DENTAL  PROGRAM 

A  special  program  of  the  American 
Dental  Association  makes  it  possible  for 
selected  undergraduates  to  spend  10 
summer  weeks  in  the  laboratory  of  a 
senior  dental  scientist  who  is  working  in 
the  field  of  the  student’s  career  interest. 
The  program  provides  a  $825  stipend  for 
the  10  weeks.  It  also  pays  transportation 
and  other  costs,  including  a  post-training 
conference. 

Application  deadline  for  the  program, 
now  in  its  seventh  year,  is  February  15. 
Obtain  information  and  application  kits 
from  Julian  Frankcnberg,  235h  Armory. 

INTERVIEWS 

Interviewers  from  the  U.  of  1.  College 
of  Medicine  will  be  on  campus  Jan.  12, 
Jan.  26,  and  Feb.  16.  Make  appoint¬ 
ments  in  advance  in  235h  Armory,  or 
call  333-7079.  Students  who  want  to 
apply  for  professional  classes  in  medicine 
and  allied  health  fields  beginning  in 
1971  should  plan  to  see  the  interviewers 
.scheduled  for  January. 


Meet  the  New  Chief 

John  R.  Kleberg,  the  new  campus 
chief  of  police,  is  a  man  described  by 
an  associate  as  “sensitive  to  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  campus  policemanship”  and  one 


Recruiting  Referendum  Coming 

Plans  are  underway  for  an  opinion 
poll  on  the  use  of  University  facilities 
for  recruiting  on  campus  by  business 
firms.  If  plans  materialize,  the  poll  will 
be  taken  during  spring  registration.  Stu- 


who  wants  to  establish  good  communi¬ 
cation  and  rapport  with  students  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  his  police  of¬ 
ficers  as  well. 

The  30-year-old  Kleberg  is  known 
among  campus  police  circles  around  the 
nation  for  his  professional  approach  to 
law  enforcement,  and  he  is  highly  re¬ 
spected  throughout  the  state  for  his  work 
as  a  staff  member  of  the  U.  of  I.  Police 
Training  Institute. 

He  received  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
police  administration  in  1962  from 
Michigan  State  U.,  and  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  higher  education  this  year  from 
the  U.  of  I.  He  has  been  a  uniformed 
policeman,  has  taught  police  science 
courses,  conducted  police  management 
studies,  and  has  written  a  number  of 
articles. 


dents  interested  in  helping  with  the  poll 
should  contact  Stan  Levy,  333-1302,  to 
leave  their  names  and  phone  numbers. 

The  ballot  is  reproduced  here  es.sen- 
tially  as  it  will  appear  at  registration 
time.  Students  will  also  be  a.sked  to 
indicate  college  and  year. 


To  Meet  Scholars  &  Artists 

Student  groups  interested  in  meeting 
renowned  scholars  or  obtaining  infor¬ 
mative  speakers  for  dinners,  informal 
gatherings  or  discussions  might  consider 
contacting  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study,  an  often  forgotten  source  of  tal¬ 
ented  and  entertaining  persons.  Many 
Center  fellows  go  unnoticed  because 
students  do  not  meet  these  creative 
people  as  instructors  or  student  peers 
in  daily  cla.sses. 

Nonetheless,  some  of  the  artists,  poets, 
musicians,  scientists,  etc.  affiliated  with 
the  Center  are  happy  to  rap  with  stu¬ 
dents  and  exhibit  their  creative  work 
and  discuss  their  goals  for  the  future, 
according  to  Dr.  Richard  H.  Green, 
director  of  the  Center. 

The  Center,  begun  in  February  1959 
as  a  special  unit  of  the  Graduate  Col¬ 
lege,  was  established  to  encourage  cre¬ 
ative  achievement  and  scholarship  by 
recognizing  scholars  of  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  and  by  providing  incentives  for 
the  highest  level  of  scholarly  achieve¬ 
ment.  Since  September  1967,  the  Cen¬ 
ter’s  purpose  has  expanded  to  include: 
attracting  to  the  campus  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  younger  scholars  and  creative 
artists  of  outstanding  promise;  bringing 
to  the  University  (for  brief  or  extended 
periods)  distinguished  men  from  both 
academic  and  public  life  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  the  benefit  of  their 
background  and  experience;  sponsoring 
conferences  and  stimulating  intellectual 
activity;  and  attempting  to  promote 
interchange  of  ideas  among  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  outside  visitors. 

Each  year  fellows  are  appointed  for 
independent  work  in  all  of  the  social 
and  natural  sciences,  the  humanities, 
and  the  creative  arts.  In  general  they 
are  chosen  from  outside  the  University 
of  Illinois  faculty,  and  in  the  academic 
disciplines,  the  appointments  are  post¬ 
doctoral.  The  fellowships  are  awarded  in 
open  competition  on  the  basis  of  intel¬ 
lectual  excellence  and  creative  promise. 

This  year’s  list  of  fellows  and  their 
work  includes:  Barton  J.  Bernstein,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  history,  Stanford 
University  —  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Truman  administration;  David  K. 
Campbell,  Ph.D.  in  physics,  University 
of  Cambridge  —  to  continue  work  on 
the  theory  of  elementary  particle  phys¬ 
ics;  Edward  Freidman,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science.  University 
of  Wisconsin  —  to  finish  a  book-length 
manuscript  on  Chinese  foreign  policy 
under  Mao  Tse-tung;  Georgia  M.  Green, 
teaching  fellow  in  linguistics,  University 
of  Michigan  — •  to  investigate  the  repre- 


Recruiting  policy  should  be  determined  by: 

(1)  The  entire  student  body  (2)  By  students  of  each  individual  college 

There  are  presently  some  plans  for  recruiting  policy  under  discussion.  Please  indicate  your 
evoluation  of  the  following  plans: 

A.  No  change  in  the  present  policy  in  which  there  are  no  restrictions  on  use  of  campus 
facilities  for  recruitment. 


strongly  agree_ 
1 


agree 

2 


neutral 

3 


disagree- 

4 


strongly  disagree 
5 


B.  All  organizations  would  be  permitted  to  use  campus  facilities  to  recruit  students.  However, 
if  1,500  signatures  are  obtained  on  a  petition,  then,  prior  to  providing  campus  facilities 
for  recruiting,  the  Dean  of  Students  will  invite  the  organization  to  send  a  representative  to 
address  the  students  on  the  practices  questioned  in  the  petition.  Regardless  of  the  organi¬ 
zation's  response  to  this  invitation,  campus  facilities  will  be  provided  to  recruit  students. 


strongly  agree_ 
1 


agree- 

2 


neutral 

3 


disagree 

4 


_ _  strongly  disagree. 

5 


C.  All  arganizations  would  be  permitted  to  use  campus  facilities  to  recruit  students.  However, 
if  1,500  signatures  are  obtained  on  a  petition,  then  the  company  must  send  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  participate  in  a  panel  discussion  with  the  students  concerning  practices  specified 
on  the  petition.  If  the  organization's  representative  merely  participates  in  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion,  then  it  is  afforded  campus  facilities  to  recruit  students.  If  the  company  refuses 
to  send  a  representative,  they  are  denied  use  of  campus  facilities. 


strongly  agree. 
1 


agree. 

2 


neutral. 

3 


disagree. 

4 


strongly  disagree. 
5 


D.  The  University  shall  not  permit  use  of  campus  facilities  to  any  organization  wishing  to 
recruit  students  for  employment.  Recruitment  would  continue  directly  between  the  organi¬ 
zations  and  students  with  the  University  playing  no  role. 

_  neutral _ disagree _  strongly  disagree _ 

3  4  5 


strongly  agree 
1 


agree. 

2 


Please  rank  the  above  four  plans  In  order  of  your  preference.  Circle  appropriate  letter. 
^  First  preference:  A  B  C  D 

•  Second  preference;  A  B  C  D 

•  Third  preference:  A  B  C  D 

'  Fourth  preference;  A  B  C  D 


sentation  of  lexical  entries,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  syntactic  and  semantic  change; 
Michael  S.  Harper,  associate  professor 
of  English,  California  State  College  at 
Hayward  —  to  write  a  second  book  of 
poems;  Erica  Harth,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  French,  Columbia  University  — 
to  study  the  idea  of  order  in  seven¬ 
teenth-century  French  classical  litera¬ 
ture;  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  instructor  in 
history,  Stanford  University  —  to  study 
the  intellectual  history  of  phenomenol¬ 
ogy  and  the  social  sciences;  Robert  L. 
Holmes,  associate  professor  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  University  of  Rochester  —  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  study  of  violence  and  the 
ethical  problems  surrounding  its  use. 

Others  include:  Grzegorz  Kowalski, 
a.ssistant  professor  of  sculpture,  Warsaw 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  —  to  continue 
his  sculpture  and  to  explore  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  various  art  disciplines;  Karl  K. 
Merker,  lecturer,  designer,  and  printer. 
University  of  Iowa  —  to  study  book¬ 
binding,  paper-making,  and  printing 


inks,  to  do  some  experimental  graphics, 
and  to  do  a  comprehensive  study  of 
contemporary  poetry;  Graham  A.  Nut- 
hall,  senior  lecturer  in  education.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand  — 
to  write  a  book  on  the  psychology  of 
teacher-pupil  interaction  in  the  class¬ 
room;  Robert  M.  Ray,  regional  plan¬ 
ning,  University  of  North  Carolina  —  to 
continue  his  work  on  mathematical 
programming  methods  for  the  spatial 
organization  of  architectural  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  systems;  Paul  G.  Schmidt, 
Ph.D.  in  chemistry,  Stanford  University 
—  to  continue  his  study  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  biological  macromole¬ 
cules;  and  Wolf  S.  Wagner,  assistant 
director  at  the  Deutsche  Schauspielhaus, 
Hamburg,  Germany  —  to  continue  his 
work  with  stage  design. 

Students  interested  in  inviting  fellows 
to  appear  at  campus  social  functions 
may  contact  fellows  through  Dr.  Green 
at  the  Center,  912  West  Illinois  Street, 
Urbana,  phone:  333-6729. 


CRUEL’s  Chances 

By  Marjorie  Tuinstra 

Traditionally  students  have  grown 
skeptical,  then  bitter,  as  University 
channels  slowly  reacted  to  their  pro¬ 
posals,  and  they  could  never  see  the 
goals  of  all  their  work  on  committees 
realized  within  the  time  of  their  owti 
residence  on  campus. 

They  aren’t  the  only  ones  who’ve 
been  frustrated  by  the  system,  according 
to  Miriam  Shelden,  dean  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel.  She  points  out  that  administra¬ 
tors,  too,  suffer  under  the  “study  time” 
required  before  even  simple  changes 
can  be  approved  and  made. 

Dean  Shelden  is  also  a  work-.study 
group  supervisor  for  the  new  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Reform  of  Undergraduate  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Living.  This  composite  of 
administrators,  students,  and  faculty 
members  is  working  to  find  new  ways 
to  implement  needed  changes  and  be¬ 
gin  the  restructuring  necessary  to  make 
channel  procedures  speedier  and  more 
efficient  for  handling  valid  reform  pro¬ 
posals. 

It  is  not  as  though  students  have 
never  been  consulted  or  heard;  it  is 
merely  that  many  students  while  living 
here  feel  very  strongly  that  they  have 
no  effective  voice.  Since  the  early  1950’s 
and  the  arrival  of  President  Henry, 
housing  conditions  (as  one  example) 
have  slowly  improved  coincident  with 
student  requests.  Conditions  went  from 
a  situation  of  fraternities,  sororities. 


small  co-ops  and  highly  overpriced 
rooms  in  private  houses  to  more  reason¬ 
ably  priced  sleek  complexes  featuring 
better  services  and  more  opportunities 
for  social  discourse  among  students  from 
multiple  curricula. 

No  one  can  say  there  have  been  no 
changes;  no  one  can  say  these  changes 
have  been  made  without  an  ear  to 
student  desires  of  the  times.  But  the 
chief  frustration  factor  has  always  been 
one  of  time. 

Students  live  on  campus  and  attend 
clas.ses  for  the  relatively  short  period 
of  four  years.  The  tradition-ridden  uni¬ 
versities  are  slow  to  make  great  changes. 
Nevertheless,  administrators  say  there  is 
a  new  climate  this  year  on  campuses 
across  the  country.  Administrators  per¬ 
haps  more  than  usual  see  the  need  to 
listen  to  student  requests,  to  make  col¬ 
lege  programs  more  relevant,  and  to 
attract  students  and  their  money  to 
institutions  recently  cut  off  from  once 
healthy  state  and  federal  education 
funds. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  history  that 
CRUEL  has  been  bom.  Although  many 
such  reform  councils  in  the  past  have 
grown,  flourished,  talked  and  made  only 
a  few  revisions  before  people  lost  in¬ 
terest,  administrators  on  CRUEL  say 
they  think  things  will  be  different  for  it. 
Although  they  are  hesitant  to  be  too  op¬ 
timistic  because  they  have  experienced 
other  ultimately  unsuccessful  CRUELs 
in  the  past,  they  say  they  think  the  par¬ 
ticular  climate  is  right  for  successful 


operational  reforms  and  restructuring 
today. 

So  far  CRUEL  has  Just  begun.  It  was 
started  last  spring  at  the  request  of 
Chancellor  Peltason.  After  planning  ses¬ 
sions  throughout  the  summer  and  early 
fall  months,  the  full  60-plus  member 
council  met  for  the  first  time  for  an 
October  weekend  conference  at  Allerton 
House. 

Graduate  student  1.  Don  Bell,  an 
assistant  to  George  T.  Frampton,  vice 
chancellor  for  campus  affairs  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  commission,  spent  his  sum¬ 
mer  researching  educational  reforms 
undertaken  here  and  elsewhere,  evalu¬ 
ating  their  successes  and  weak  points 
in  order  that  group  members  might  have 
evidence  of  good  and  bad  models  at 
hand  to  stimulate  their  own  thoughts 
as  they  struggle  to  create  the  most 
trouble-free  solutions  to  operational  and 
student-life  dilemmas. 

At  the  Allerton  Conference  Chancel¬ 
lor  Peltason  led  a  discussion  on  “Orga¬ 
nizing  the  University  for  Change.”  Vice 
Chancellor  Frampton  outlined  a  plan 
for  effective  group  organization  and  Don 
Bell  delivered  his  research  report.  Then 
members  were  divided  into  four  work- 
.study  groups  a.ssigned  to  investigate 
curriculum  changes,  advising  and  coun¬ 
seling  problems,  residential  living  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  instructional  revisions. 

Since  the  October  meeting  a  profes¬ 
sional  staff  directed  by  Harry  S.  Broudy, 
professor  of  philosophy  of  education,  has 
tried  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
work-study  groups  and  assist  them  in 
moving  their  individual  projects  to  a 
reporting  stage. 

Drafts  of  the  actual  written  reports  to 
be  presented  to  the  whole  commission 
for  approval  are  written  and  reproduced 
by  the  core  professional  staff.  As  the 
reports  become  ready  for  discussion  and 
commission  action,  full  meetings  of  the 
entire  commission  take  place. 

Chancellor  Peltason  hopes  to  see  the 
work  of  the  commission  completed 
within  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

Dean  Shelden,  veteran  of  many  cam¬ 
pus  crusade  programs  says  she  believes, 
in  light  of  past  experience,  the  work  of 
the  council  will  take  more  time  than 
this,  but  she  is  optimistic  that  the  coun¬ 
cil  can  and  will  succeed.  She  says,  “The 
time  is  ripe  for  reform.” 

Chancellor  Peltason  says,  “The  possi¬ 
bilities  are  truly  exciting,  and  if  enough 
of  us  who  feel  that  way  about  it  are 
willing  to  join  in  the  effort,  the  prospects 
for  achieving  worthwhile  changes  are 
real.” 

Vice  Chancellor  Frampton  says  he  is 
interested  in  seeing  what  the  group  can 


accomplish  in  the  way  of  reforms  and 
that  he  has  been  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  amount  of  interest  and  work 
shouTi  so  far. 

John  Rippey,  a  graduate  student 
member  of  the  commission,  says,  “I’m 
in  this  for  the  experience.  The  aims  of 
the  commission  are  laudable  and  I  know 
they’re  serious.  They’re  getting  this  stuff 
from  the  planning  stages  onto  paper 
actually  ready  for  approval.  I’m  very 
optimistic.” 

As  of  this  writing,  not  all  of  the 
groups  have  yet  finished  their  prelimi¬ 
nary  research  and  written  specific  pro¬ 
posals.  Nonethele.s.s,  information  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  council  will  look  at 
research  into  initiation  of  a  possible 
scholar-in-action  program  where  students 
and  professors  might  live  and  work  to¬ 
gether  for  better  understanding  through 
more  personal  contacts  in  everyday  liv¬ 
ing  and  not  just  classroom  situations. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  a  residence 
college  proposal  that  might  possibly 
change  the  whole  concept  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  existence  of  today.  This  proposal 
suggests  dorms  and  buildings  here  might 
be  converted  into  “residence  colleges” 
where  students  might  live,  eat,  sleep, 
study,  and  attend  classes  in  the  same 
building  in  close  fellowship  with  their 
professors  and  other  students  with  like 
interests  and  problems.  A  third  propo.sal 
to  be  studied  is  the  extension  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  James  Scholar  living  unit  al¬ 
ready  established  on  campus. 

The  climate  is  ripe;  spirits  are  high; 
all  signs  are  “go”  for  reform.  It  only 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the 
interest  can  live  beyond  the  days  of 
initial  enthusiasm  and  not  get  lost  or 
bogged  dowm  in  the  longer  weeks  of 
hard  work,  research  and  arguments 
ahead  before  any  conclusive  decisions 
and  actual  reforms  can  be  realized. 


Housing  Staff  Openings 

Now  is  the  time  for  upper-level  under¬ 
graduates  to  think  about  the  possibility 
of  working  on  the  University  residence 
halls  staff  for  1971-72.  Requirements  for 
the  jobs  include  interest  in  working  with 
undergrads  and  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  with  them,  and  experience  in 
group  living. 

Both  quarter-time  and  half-time  as- 
sistantships  will  be  available.  Quarter¬ 
time  appointees  receive  single  rooms  and 
meals  plus  $712;  half-time  assistants  re¬ 
ceive  an  apartment  and  meals,  plus 
$2,200. 

For  more  information  and  application 
forms,  contact  Jim  Petty,  at  the  MRH 
Snack  Bar  office. 


Invitation  to  Study 

Dave  Dotlich,  student  associate  on  the 
staff  at  Wesley  Foundation,  is  urging 
students  to  study  at  the  Foundation.  He 
says  it  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m. 
daily,  and  offers  free  coffee  in  the  eve¬ 
nings  and  small  study  rooms.  He  said 
that  a  new  group,  the  Wesley  Action 
Group,  is  planning  programs  and  pro¬ 
viding  hosts  for  the  building.  Students 
with  questions  should  call  Dotlich  at 
344-1121. 

Gown-Town  Booklet 

A  new  booklet  tells  about  the  90  jiro- 
grams  developed  by  U.  of  I.  colleges, 
departments,  and  agencies  to  deal  with 


problems  within  the  Champaign-Urbana 
community.  Concerned  campus  people 
—  students,  faculty,  administrators,  and 
other  staff  members  —  are  becoming 
more  involved,  both  as  interested  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  representatives  of  campus 
groups. 

“The  Gown  in  Town,”  written  by 
former  News-Gazette  reporter  Diana 
Moore,  describes  who  is  involved  and 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  new 
programs  dealing  with  the  basic  social 
problems  of  poverty,  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  insufficient  education,  unequal  job 
opportunities,  and  substandard  housing. 
Copies  of  the  booklet  are  free  when 
requested  from  121  Davenport  House, 
807  S.  Wright  St. 


Apply  Now  for 
Financial  Aid 

Any  student  who  plans  to  apply  for 
an  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commis¬ 
sion  award  for  1971-72  should  apply 
now.  Anyone  applying  by  February  1 
will  know  by  April  1  whether  or  not  he 
will  receive  the  award. 

Present  ISSC  holders  of  monetary 
awards  should  have  received  renewal 
applications  for  1971-72;  these  were 
mailed  Dec.  15  to  home  addresses.  Pres¬ 
ent  holders  of  ISSC  honorary  awards 
(no  money  value)  who  believe  they 
might  qualify  for  cash  awards  next  year 
should  write  to  the  ISSC,  Box  607,  Deer¬ 
field,  Ill.  60015,  for  renewal  applications. 

Undergraduate  Illinois  residents  who 


OTHER  FINANCIAL  AIDS 

The  calendar  for  1971-72  awards 

other  than  ISSC  is: 

Feb.  8  —  Deadline  for  completed  par¬ 
ents’  and/or  student  con¬ 
fidential  statements  to  be 
submitted  to  College  Schol¬ 
arship  Service. 

Feb.  10  —  Completed  renewal  applica¬ 
tions  due  in  Financial  Aids 
Office. 

Feb.  22.—  Summer  Job  Camp  Place¬ 
ment  Day. 

Mar.  1  —  Deadline  for  new  financial 
aid  applications  to  be  in  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aids  Office  for  pref¬ 
erence  for  1971  summer  and 
1971-72  awards. 


Maximum  Income 
for  $150  Award 

Maximum  Income 
for  $548  Award 

do  not  currently  hold  ISSC  awards  who 
believe  they  might  qualify  for  1971-72 
awards  should  pick  up  application  forms 
at  the  Student  Financial  Aids  Office, 
707  S.  Sixth  St.  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  from 
1  to  5  p.m.  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Students  from  families  with  net  assets 
below  $20,000  and  whose  parents’  in¬ 
come  does  not  exceed  that  shown  in  the 
table  can  expect  to  qualify  for  grants 
ranging  from  $150  up  to  $548.  These 
figures  are  guides  only,  and  other  aid 
such  as  social  security  or  veterans’  bene¬ 
fits,  as  well  as  specific  family  situations 
may  change  the  picture  for  a  particular 
student. 


$12,250  $13,000  $13,400  $14,150 

$10,500  $11,000  $11,600  $12,150 

Mar.  5  —  Financial  Aids  Office  should 
have  received  parents’  confi¬ 
dential  statements  from  Col¬ 
lege  Scholarship  Service. 
May  1 1  —  Financial  Aids  Office  will 
begin  mailing  award  notices 
to  students  approved  for 
1971  summer  session  and 
1971-72  school  year. 

SECOND-SEMESTER  AWARDS 

A  few  funds  will  be  available  for  new 
awards  for  the  second  semester  of  this 
year  for  students  meeting  finaneial  need 
requirements.  Pick  up  forms  at  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aids  Office.  The  Student  Em¬ 
ployment  Office  is  accepting  applications 
for  part-time  employment  too,  but  new 
jobs  for  the  second  semester  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  short  supply. 


Number  of  Dependent  Children  in  Family  (including  applicant) 


1 


$11,200  $11,850 

$  9,150  $  9,750 


the  ombudsman  says  .  .  . 

•  The  channels.  Keeping  in  mind  that 
the  dean  of  students  has  challenged  his 
staff  to  reduce  the  need  for  an  ombuds¬ 
man  through  their  own  effectiveness,  I 
chuckle  over  a  response  just  received 
from  him  on  an  item  from  last  Decem¬ 
ber!  Only  thing  is,  his  staff  did  move 
on  a  knotty  problem  —  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation  tickets  —  and  got  results.  Also, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  only  item 
left  over  from  last  year.  .  .  .  The  dean 
will  bear  watching. 

"  Appearances.  A  student  came  in  to 
pour  out  a  tale  of  woe,  describing  how 
the  Big  U  was  moving  to  destroy  her 
in  her  senior  year.  I  sought  to  be  re¬ 
assuring  and  began  to  work  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  —  but  she  went  back  to  a  dorm  and 
took  42  sleeping  pills.  I  saw  her  in  the 
hospital  the  next  day,  with  the  tidings 
that  the  threat  had  been  resolved  a  few 
hours  before  she  took  the  pills. 

The  job  had  been  done  not  by  me, 
but  by  the  man  who  had  loomed  so 
negatively  in  the  department  involved 
that  she  thought  there  was  no  hope. 

Moral,  for  students,  seems  to  be  that 
things  ain’t  always  what  they  seem,  that 
some  Monsters  are  really  Munsters. 

Moral,  for  staff,  seems  to  be  that  the 
more  human  warmth  one  can  put  into 
his  job,  the  less  busine.ss  there  will  be  for 
the  pill  makers  —  or  for  an  ombudsman. 

•  Form  Letters.  One  of  the  problems 
of  a  college  community  seems  to  be  that 
students  either  are  bad  bookkeepers  or 
bad  check  writers.  Or  maybe  they  lead 
such  a  marginal  existence  that  both  ends 
just  won’t  meet  much  of  the  time.  Our 
business  office  does  find  itself  regularly 
involved  with  an  astonishing  pile  of 
checks  that  nobody  wants,  I  learned 
last  year. 

The  firm  posture  of  withholding  all 
transcripts,  degrees,  etc.,  is  the  result 
of  that  problem,  and  appears  to  be  a 
needful  and  realistic  response. 

A  form  letter  to  a  student  regarding 
her  $4.49  check,  which  bounced,  ap¬ 
parently  was  seen  by  her  as  .something 
else.  Messrs.  Henry,  Peltason,  Lanier 
and  other  luminaries  got  a  stinging  reply 
which  communicated  very  clearly  how 
she  felt  about  that  item.  It  also  raised 
some  cogent  questions  —  which  I  hope 
we  will  answer  after  the  heat  dissipates 
a  bit  and  some  evaluation  goes  on. 

The  response  she  gets,  however,  will 
be  the  result  of  raising  the  question  ade¬ 
quately  and  clearly  —  rather  than  the 
list  of  officials  to  whom  copies  were  sent. 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  may  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  —  usually  because  they  haven’t 


tried  it.  Tho.se  who  do  try,  without  suc¬ 
cess,  are  welcomed  at  322  Illini  Union. 
Then  it’s  my  problem. 

—  William  K.  Williams 

Changes  Occur  in 
Afro-American  Courses 

Next  semester  students  will  be  able 
to  take  a  number  of  courses  in  LAS 
which  will  incorporate  the  study  of 
Afro-American  culture  within  specific 
disciplines.  These  will  basically  be  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  LAS  199  course,  the 
.^fro-American  culture  lecture  series. 

Students  will  have  to  register  for 
these  courses  during  registration  time, 
as  there  is  no  advance  enrollment  in 
them.  As  .Student  Affairs  goes  to  press, 
call  numbers  for  the  courses  are  not 
complete,  but  either  new  courses  or 
special  sections  will  be  offered  in  an¬ 
thropology,  political  science,  English, 
psychology,  sociology,  speech,  education, 
linguistics,  and  perhaps  in  journalism. 

These  special  sections  will  include  the 
L.4S  199  Afro-.\merican  lectures,  and 
further  discussions  applying  the  lecture 
information  to  the  specific  discipline  in- 
v'olved.  Most  will  offer  3  credit  hours. 

Meanwhile,  the  L.^S  199  lecture 
course  will  still  be  offered,  but  for  1 
hour  of  credit  instead  of  the  former 
3  hours.  For  the  1  credit  hour,  students 
will  attend  the  lectures  by  prominent 
black  Americans;  students  will  also  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  w'rite  a  short  paper. 

A  full  list  of  the  courses  to  be  offered 
in  connection  with  the  program  is  avail- 

Special  Awards  for 
Minority  Groups 

Now  well  into  its  third  year,  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Educational  Opportunities  Program 
here  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  in  the 
country.  Since  it  began  in  the  fall  of 
1968,  well  over  a  thousand  persons  have 
been  under  the  program,  including  about 
280  new  students  admitted  this  fall. 

In  addition  to  SEOP,  a  number  of 
other  aids  are  open  to  minority  group 
students,  some  of  which  encourage  study 
within  special  disciplines  through  cash 
awards,  scholarships,  and  monetary  as¬ 
sistance.  Some  of  these  are: 

College  of  Communications  —  The 
first  scholarship  offered  by  .Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  journalism  business  soci¬ 
ety,  will  be  available  next  fall  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  minority  groups.  The  $1,000 
scholarship  is  designed  to  encourage 
members  of  minority  groups  to  enter 
the  field  of  communications. 

College  of  Commerce  —  Key  execu- 


able  at  the  LAS  office,  294  Lincoln  Hall. 
For  more  specific  information  concern¬ 
ing  enrollment  in  the  program,  inter¬ 
ested  students  should  contact  Bill  Plater, 
283A  Lincoln  Hall,  phone  333-1702. 

AFRO-AMERICAN  SERIES  LECTURERS 

The  program  for  the  LAS  199  course 
is  given  here.  Students  do  not  have  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  course  to  attend  the 
public  lectures. 

Feb.  10  —  Pearl  Primus  and  troupe,  an¬ 
thropologist  and  dancer. 

Feb.  17 — Charles  Davis,  professor  of 
English  and  director  of  Afro- 
American  studies,  Iowa  State 
U. 

Feb.  24  —  L.  F.  Palmer,  reporter  for 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mar.  3  —  Burleigh  Hines,  reporter  for 
WBBM. 

Mar.  10  —  Dick  Gregory. 

Mar.  17  — Don  Lee,  poet. 

Mar.  24  —  Black  Chorus  performance. 
Apr.  14  —  Tony  Zamora  Ensemble,  per¬ 
formance. 

Apr.  21 — Orlando  Taylor,  linguist 
from  Washington,  D.C. 

Apr.  25  —  Opening  of  show  of  Charles 
White’s  works. 

Apr.  26  —  Charles  White,  illustrated 
lecture. 

May  5  —  David  Addison,  former  U. 

of  1.  BSA  president,  now  an 
attorney  in  New  York  City. 
May  12  —  Michael  Harper,  poet  (ten¬ 
tative). 

tives  from  16  Illinois  companies  are 
working  for  a  first  time  this  year  with 
16  freshman  students  here  in  a  new 
project  designed  to  encourage  high 
school  graduates  from  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods  to  enter  the  mainstream 
of  business.  The  project  was  developed 
by  a  task  force  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  college,  an  organization 
of  78  Illinois  business  executives.  Stu¬ 
dents  for  the  program  were  selected 
through  SEOP. 

College  of  Engineering  —  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  the  ceramic  engi¬ 
neering  department  received  a  $2,000 
grant,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
enable  the  department  to  give  financial 
aid  and  encouragement  to  minority 
group  students  in  the  field.  Funds  are 
still  available.  Also,  the  department  has 
tried  to  help  disadvantaged  students  find 
good  summer  jobs.  Plans  within  the 
engineering  college  for  more  programs 
designed  to  aid  disadvantaged  students 
are  underway,  but  funds  have  not  yet 


been  secured  nor  final  arrangements 
made.  There  is  a  possibility  these  might 
be  available  by  February. 

•  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  — 
For  needy  FAA  students,  the  College 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  Lydia  E.  Parker  Bates  grant.s- 
in-aid  fund.  Applicants  for  cash  awards 
must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
to  the  art,  architecture  or  landscape 
architecture  departments,  or  have  a  3.83 
or  better  academic  college  average;  they 
must  show  evidence  of  promise  in  their 
field  of  fine  arts  and  present  evidence 
of  need  for  financial  assistance.  By  stipu¬ 
lation  of  the  donor,  students  of  music 
are  not  eligible. 

•  College  of  Law  —  Currently  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law  each  year  offers  25  full 
fellowships  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  three- 
year  law  school  program  to  encourage 
qualified  individuals  from  culturally  dis¬ 
advantaged  backgrounds  to  attend  law 
school  and  to  provide  these  students  with 
every  opportunity  to  obtain  and  com¬ 
plete  a  legal  education  including  both 
practical  and  academic  preparation.  Sin¬ 
gle  students  receh'e  $2,500  each  year 
for  three  years  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  good  academic  standing  within  the 
college.  Part  of  the  money  comes  from 
Chicago  philanthropist  W.  Clement 
Stone’s  family  foundation,  part  comes 
from  a  financial  aid  foundation  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  several  Chicago  and 
Champaign  banks,  the  remainder  comes 
from  private  funds  and  gifts. 

Graduate  School  of  Library  Science 
—  The  Graduate  School  of  Library  Sci¬ 
ence  has  a  Carnegie  scholarship  program 
for  members  of  minority  groups  which 
provides  ten  students  each  year  with 
tax-free  stipends  of  $2,000  for  two  full 


academic  years  (and  $500  for  the  first 
summer),  plus  tuition  and  fee  waivers 
ranging  in  value  from  $456  per  year  for 
Illinois  residents  to  $1,213  per  year  for 
nonresidents. 

Each  student  accepted  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  may  also  receive  some  assistance 
toward  his  travel  expenses  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Applicants  for  the  scholarship 
program  must  have  financial  need  plus 
a  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited 
institution,  a  grade-point  average  of  at 
least  3.5  for  the  last  60  hours  of  aca¬ 
demic  work  completed,  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  major  of  at  least  24  semester  hours 
in  a  field  other  than  library  science,  two 
years  of  college  level  study  of  any  for¬ 
eign  language,  and  at  least  two  courses 
in  the  fields  of  science,  social  science, 
and  humanities. 

•  Medical  School  Campus  —  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Medical  School  has  a 
Medical  Opportunities  Program  (MOP) 
to  encourage  disadvantaged  students  and 
members  of  minority  groups  to  study 
medicine  and  become  doctors,  doctors’ 
assistants  and  medical  librarians.  The 
group  is  working  to  encourage  high 
school  and  college  minority  students  to 
choose  medicine  as  a  career.  MOP  per¬ 
sonnel  (through  a  Chicago  office,  cir¬ 
culation  of  literature,  and  professional 
interest  societies)  try  to  provide  inter¬ 
ested  students  with  guidance,  counseling, 
and  encouragement  to  insure  their  even¬ 
tual  enrollment  in  medical  and  other 
health  professional  schools.  They  try  to 
find  means  to  provide  each  student  with 
academic  support,  motivational  experi¬ 
ences,  and,  when  possible,  jobs  and 
financial  assistance  for  needy  pre-profes¬ 
sional  college  students.  For  more  specific 
information  interested  students  ought  to 


call  or  write  William  J.  Hilton,  Coordi¬ 
nator,  Medical  Opportunities  Program, 
845  South  Damen,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60612;  phone  (312)663-8050. 

Work-Study  and  Financial  Aids  — 
Most  undergraduate  scholarships, 
awards,  loans,  and  work-study  programs 
are  handled  through  the  University  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aids  Office.  Here,  many  dis¬ 
advantaged  and  minority  group  students 
can  and  do  receive  aid,  counseling,  and 
assistance  in  securing  combinations  of 
jobs  and  loans  sufficient  to  meet  their 
needs  and  continue  their  educations. 

Students  Can  Meet 
Humanities  Lecturers 

Listed  below  are  the  speakers  partici¬ 
pating  for  January  and  February  in  the 
humanities  lecture  series  being  sponsored 
by  LAS  and  the  George  A.  Miller- 
University  Lecture  Committee.  Students 
who  would  like  to  schedule  small  group 
sessions  with  these  speakers  should  call 
Richard  Ramsey,  333-4951,  or  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  through  the  Student 
Programs  and  Services  Office,  333-7060. 

All  lectures  will  be  in  Lincoln  Hall 
Theatre,  beginning  at  8  p.m.,  and  free. 
Jan.  14  —  Abraham  Kaplan,  professor 
of  philosophy,  U.  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Feb.  16  —  William  Arrowsmith,  profes¬ 
sor  of  classics  and  of  arts 
and  letters,  U.  of  Texas  at 
Austin. 
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Apologies  to  SDX 

Rodger  Wunderlich,  president  of  the 
local  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  wrote 
to  correct  an  item  in  the  January  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs,  which  referred  to  SDX  as 
a  national  journalism  “business  society.” 
It  is  actually  a  “professional  journalism 
society,”  [as  I  well  know,  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  professional  journalism  group 
for  women.  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Sorry  for 
the  slip-up.  —  ed.] 

Need  Budgeting  Help  ? 

A  series  on  “Living  Within  Your  In¬ 
come”  is  being  offered  by  the  Student 
Personnel  Office  for  Married  Students. 
Married  students  and  spouses  and  any 
interested  single  students  can  attend. 
Reserve  a  space  by  calling  333-3137. 

The  Monday  series  is  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Orchard  Community  Center  on  Hazel¬ 
wood  Drive  on  these  dates:  Feb.  15,  22; 
Mar.  1,  8,  15,  22.  The  Wednesday  series 
is  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Illini  Union  on 
these  dates:  Feb.  17,  24;  Mar.  3,  10, 
17,  24,  31. 

To  Show  Film  on 
May  Strike 

Cinemaguild  later  this  month  will 
sponsor  some  documentary  films  on  stu¬ 
dent  life.  About  half  of  a  45-minute 
film  is  on  last  spring’s  strike,  and  the 
rest  of  the  footage  deals  with  the  Fourth 
of  July  parade  here,  the  Kickapoo  Creek 
Rock  Festival,  and  a  date  auction  which 
was  picketed  by  the  Women’s  Liberation 
group.  The  student  producer,  Mitch 
Brown,  said  Cinemaguild  would  show 
two  other  documentaries  on  the  same 
billing,  each  about  20  minutes  long  — 
one  on  a  fraternity  bikini  contest  and 
one  on  powderpufl  football.  Dates  for 
the  showings  are  Feb.  25  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium  and  Feb.  26-28  in  Lincoln  Hall 
Theatre.  Admission  is  $1.  Time  is  8 
p.m.  all  days,  plus  a  10  p.m.  and  mid¬ 
night  showing  Friday  and  Saturday. 
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Visiting  artists,  lecturers,  and  faculty, 
plus  on-campus  faculty  and  community 
leaders  can  be  invited  to  stay  in  the 
one-bedroom  furnished  apartment  in 
Allen  Residence  Hall.  Most  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  for  the  LAS  199  lecture  series 
on  drugs  have  been  guests  there  and 
have  met  with  students  in  different  halls 
the  night  and  day  after  the  lecture. 

A  visiting  professor  of  French  spent 
over  a  week  there  —  meeting  particu¬ 
larly  with  students  interested  in  French, 
but  with  others  as  w'ell.  A  guest  of 
the  Afro-American  Cultural  Center  who 
stayed  in  the  apartment  met  mostly 
with  black  students. 

When  he  first  came  to  campus,  the 
new  production  manager  of  Krannert 
Center  stayed  there  and  gave  an  infor¬ 
mal  talk  to  a  large  gathering  in  Allen’s 
lounge,  about  his  new  job. 

Anyone  interested  in  inviting  an  offi¬ 
cial  guest  to  use  the  apartment  should 
contact  Mrs.  Barbara  Barnes,  333-1100. 
The  only  stipulation  is  that  the  guest 
must  be  willing  to  spend  part  of  his 
time  meeting  with  students  in  the  halls. 
This  can  be  at  a  meal,  an  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  in  one  of  the  halls,  or  perhaps 
in  the  apartment. 

Summer  Jobs 

Some  50  summer  camp  directors  will 
be  interviewing  students  seeking  sum¬ 
mer  jobs  February  22,  in  Illini  Rooms 
A-B-C  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  For 
more  information,  students  should  con¬ 
tact  the  Employment  Office,  107  Lando 
Place,  707  S.  Sixth  St. 

Camps  scheduled  so  far  are  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin.  Jobs  vary  from  posi¬ 
tions  requiring  little  or  no  experience 
to  specialized  fields.  Many  have  open¬ 
ings  in  food  service,  nursing,  and  main¬ 
tenance,  as  well  as  counseling. 


Students  and  others  can  obtain  up- 
to-date  information  on  road  conditions 
in  the  state  by  calling  the  University 
Police,  333-1212.  The  new  police  chief, 
John  Kleberg,  began  the  service  in  mid- 
January. 

Medical  Careers 

Students  who  want  to  talk  about  the 
health  professions  should  plan  to  see 
interviewers  coming  to  campus  soon. 
Freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  are 
welcome;  students  do  not  have  to  be 
specifically  planning  to  enter  a  medical 
field.  Make  appointments  in  advance  in 
235H  Armory,  or  call  333-7079. 

Someone  from  the  U.  of  1.  College  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing  and  Allied 
Health  will  be  here  Mar.  23,  and  some¬ 
one  from  the  College  of  Pharmacy  on 
Feb.  23. 


YWCA  Sponsors 

Black  Women’s  Discussions 

The  Black  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
University  YWCA  is  having  a  series  of 
discussions  on  Thursday  evenings  at 
6:30  in  the  YWCA  lounge,  1001  S. 
Wright  St.  Tentatively  scheduled  are 
discussions  on  black  women  and  politi¬ 
cal  activism,  make-up  for  black  women, 
birth  control  and  hygiene,  black  women 
and  the  law,  black  fashion,  soul  food 
and  nutrition,  hair  care  for  the  black 
woman,  the  black  woman  and  the  revo¬ 
lution,  the  black  woman  in  Champaign 
County,  the  black  woman  as  consumer, 
exercise  and  body  tone,  and  roles  of 
black  women. 

Russian  War  Film 

Nobel  Prize  Winner  Michael  Sholo¬ 
khov’s  “The  Fate  of  a  Man”  will  be 
shown  Feb.  18  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  sponsored  by  the  Russian  Club. 
Admission  75  cents. 


Legal  Information 
for  Students 

Harold  Goldman,  a  doctoral  candi¬ 
date  in  social  work  and  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Bar,  is  working  half-time 
in  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  call  333-0050  to  make  an 
appointment  with  him. 

He  will  not  represent  students  and 
will  not  become  involved  in  litigation. 
He  plans  to  do  preventive  counseling 
by  distributing  information  setting  forth 
basic  legal  relationships  and  procedures. 
If  time  allows,  he  will  talk  with  small 
groups  of  students  in  their  living  units. 

For  the  individual  student  with  a 
problem,  Goldman  will: 

Offer  advice  and  opinions  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  legal  rights  and  obligations. 

^  Suggest  a  possible  best  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  specific  situation. 

•  Refer  the  student,  when  necessary, 
to  the  Bar  Association’s  legal  referral 
service. 

Goldman  has  worked  with  VISTA 
and  with  the  local  Legal  Services 
Agency  for  two  years. 


Show  Films  on  the  City 

Urban  origins,  problems,  transforma¬ 
tions,  and  prospects  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  films  students  can  see  this 
spring.  Each  showing  will  be  followed 
by  a  panel  discu.ssion,  question-and-an- 
swer  period,  and  refreshments.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  fraternity  for  architecture 
and  environmental  professions,  the  films 
are  based  on  Lewis  Mumford’s  book, 
The  City  in  History. 

All  showings  will  be  at  Alpha  Rho 
Chi,  1108  S.  First  St.,  at  8  p.m.  Dates 
and  subjects  are: 

•  Feb.  15  —  Heaven  and  Hell  and  The 
City  and  the  Future. 

•  Mar.  23  —  Cars  or  People  and  The 
City  and  Its  Region.  On  the  discussion 
panel  will  be  these  faculty  members: 
Walter  L.  Creese,  architectural  history; 
Lachlan  F.  Blair,  urban  planning;  and 
John  C.  Replinger,  architecture. 

•  Apr.  20  —  The  Heart  of  the  City 
and  The  City  as  Man’s  Home.  Discus¬ 
sion  leaders:  Robert  D.  Katz,  architec¬ 
ture;  William  L.  Fash,  architecture; 
Thomas  O.  Payne,  architectural  history. 


UGSA  Organizes 
Trip  to  Cairo 

By  Mark  Solock, 

UGSA  Steering  Committee 

UGSA  has  a  Cairo  Support  Commit¬ 
tee.  Last  semester  we  spoke,  organized  a 
food  and  clothing  drive,  collected  con¬ 
tributions,  and  tried  to  inform  students 
here  of  the  situation  in  Cairo,  Illinois. 

On  December  19,  1970,  about  50  of 
us  went  down  for  a  “survival  confer¬ 
ence,”  called  by  the  United  Front,  the 
organization  which  represents  most 
blacks  in  Cairo.  We  took  with  us  all 
the  food,  clothing,  and  money  we  had 
collected  on  campus. 

In  the  morning,  we  attended  work¬ 
shops  on  racism  and  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  Cairo.  Later  we  toured 
the  city  and  visited  the  United  Front’s 
cooperative  clothing  store.  We  saw  bul¬ 
let-ravaged  Pyramid  Courts  —  the  all¬ 
black  housing  project  which  has  been 
the  chief  target  for  white  sniper  fire. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  attend  a  rally  at  which  the 
Rev.  Charles  Koen,  chief  spokesman  for 
the  United  Front,  gave  an  inspiring  ser¬ 
mon.  Later,  when  we  went  on  a  march 
through  the  downtown  section,  we  saw 
whites  laughing  and  making  obscene 
gestures  at  all  of  us.  We  .saw  armored 


cars,  and  we  saw  signs  of  suffering.  The 
housing  in  the  Ijlack  community  was 
the  worst  most  of  us  had  ever  seen. 

But  we  saw  something  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  more  meaningful  in  the  final 
analysis  than  suffering:  We  saw  spirit. 
There  exists  in  Cairo  a  black  commu¬ 
nity  that  isn’t  going  to  be  trounced  on 
any  more,  that  is  fighting  for  survival 
and  fighting  for  freedom.  And,  as  Mar¬ 
cuse  says,  “They  fight  for  us,  too,  who 
need  freedom  and  who  want  freedom 
for  all  who  are  still  unfree.  In  this  sense, 
their  cause  is  our  cause.” 

Statistics  show  exactly  how  depres.sed 
Cairo  is.  It  ranks  first  in  poverty,  second 
in  substandard  housing,  and  third  in 
unemployment  for  cities  in  its  category 
in  the  state.  Black  unemployment  is 
more  than  double  white  unemployment. 
Blacks  compri.se  about  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Cairo.  Since  March  1969,  they 
have  been  boycotting  selected  white 
businesses  in  the  city  in  an  attempt 
to  get  adequate  jobs,  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  city  administration,  and 
adequate  respect. 

The  response  to  the  boycott  has  been 
150  nights  of  sniping  in  the  black  com¬ 
munity  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  situation  in 
Cairo  should  contact  either  Deborah 
Bosley  (367-5574)  or  me  (344-4888  or 
333-0112). 


Want  to  Join? 

Drugs,  new  morality,  campus  life¬ 
styles,  student  discipline  .  .  .  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  new  topics 
members  of  the  Student  Speakers  Bu¬ 
reau  will  be  discussing  with  parents, 
alumni  groups,  and  high  .school  students 
this  month. 

Although  the  bureau  is  only  one  of 
many  student  groups  on  campus  fight¬ 
ing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
stay  relevant,  it  is  significantly  one  of 
those  mo.st  obviou.sly  succeeding. 

Bom  two  years  ago  in  1968  when 
room  visitation  was  the  controversial 
subject  causing  parents,  politicians,  and 
University  administrators  headaches,  the 
Speakers  Bureau  has  updated  its  discus¬ 
sion  topics. 

Today  it  is  still  working  to  promote 
a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
many  functions  and  changing  aspects 
of  the  University  community.  However, 
since  the  days  in  1968  when  the  Alumni 
Foundation  gave  the  group  $2,000  for 
travel  expenses  and  an  assignment  of 
traveling  about  the  state  to  explain  rea¬ 
sons  for  visitation,  times  have  changed. 
The  group  has  found  that  state  residents 
are  demanding  a  broader  discu.ssion  of 
the  many  controversial  subjects  sur¬ 
rounding  the  meaning  and  flavor  of 
campus  life  this  year  —  the  year  after 
the  student  strikes. 

Ken  Allen,  supervisor  of  the  group, 
.says  that  at  first,  small  panels  composed 
of  students  recommended  by  campus 
organization  heads  and  faculty  members 
traveled  to  mothers’  groups  and  regional 
alumni  association  meetings  approxi¬ 
mately  once  a  month  —  whenever  a 
group  responded  to  publicity  letters  sent 
out  by  the  group  and  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  group’s  fame  has  become 
more  widespread  as  more  people  be¬ 
come  exposed  to  the  discu.ssions.  This 
year  trips  became  bi-weekly.  Lately  they 
have  become  weekly,  as  un.solicited  in¬ 
vitations  come  in  regularly.  This  month 
Speakers  Bureau  will  sponsor  five  panel 
groups  for  an  average  of  slightly  more 
than  one  trip  per  week.  And  Allen  says 
the  outlook  is  even  better  for  this 
spring. 

The  most  unique  thing  Allen  finds 
about  this  student  activity  group,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  it  is  not  costly  and  beset 
by  the  normal  financial  woes  that  plague 
many  others.  He  says  travel  expenses 
for  the  groups  have  been  minimal  and 
that  once  at  a  destination,  members 
find  dinners  are  often  provided  by  their 
hosts.  Allen  proudly  claims  that  after 
approximately  60  trips  by  panels  of 
four  to  eight  persons  over  the  past  two 


and  a  half  years,  the  treasury  still  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  original  $2,000 
Foundation  subsidy. 

This  month’s  excursions  include  High¬ 
land  Park  high  school  and  P.T.A., 
February  11;  Prospect  Heights  high 
school’s  18  senior  .sociology  classes  and 
P.T.A.,  February  16-17;  a  Rantoul 
women’s  group,  February  17;  the  Floris¬ 
sant,  Missouri,  alumni  club,  February 
20;  and  the  St.  Louis  alumni  club, 
February  23. 

Sixty  strong,  the  group  does  not  regu¬ 
larly  solicit  members,  but  screens  the 
faculty  and  organization  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  occasional  miscellaneous  ap¬ 
plicants  by  interviews.  Criteria  for 
membership  are  speaking  ability,  no 
personal  axes  to  grind,  and  a  true  in¬ 
terest  in  the  promotional  function  the 
bureau  plays  for  the  University. 

Since  the  entire  group  is  large  and 
individual  panel  groups  must  be  small, 
each  member  normally  is  requested  to 
speak  on  a  panel  only  one,  two,  or  at 
most  three  times  during  the  year.  Before 
a  trip,  panel  members  are  provided  with 
background  material  on  current  campus 
events,  special  topics  to  be  discussed 
on  the  tour,  and  information  about  the 
town  and  people  to  be  visited.  It  is  an 
out-of-classroom  way  students  can  learn 
quite  a  lot. 

Students  interested  in  finding  out 
more  about  Speakers  Bureau  should  con¬ 
sult  Ken  Allen  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Programs  and  Services,  110  Student 
Services  Building. 

Housing  Plan 
May  Start  in  Fall 

The  housing  flexibility  proposal  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  November  Student  Af¬ 
fairs  has  been  approved  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  if  students  approve  it  by 
February  15,  will  go  into  effect  in  part 
next  fall.  The  student  approval  process 
through  house  governing  boards  is  going 
on  as  this  issue  goes  to  press;  so  we  do 
not  have  the  results. 

The  February  15  deadline  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  contract  forms  have  to  go 
to  the  printer,  and  funds  have  to  be 
secured  and  work  started  to  insure  com¬ 
pletion  of  mandatory  structural  changes 
in  several  halls  by  fall. 

One  of  the  major  options  of  the  plan 
is  extension  to  other  living  units  of  the 
coed  living  environment  successfully  op¬ 
erating  now  at  FAR,  PAR,  etc.  Struc¬ 
tural  changes  will  be  necessary  in  some 
of  the  non-coed  residences  and  all  of 
the  funds,  time,  and  crews  for  this  re¬ 
construction  will  not  be  immediately 


available.  Thus,  the  plan  will  not  be 
fully  completed  until  the  fall  of  1972. 

Next  fall’s  changes  will  make  Allen, 
Gamer,  and  Scott  into  coed  halls.  Men- 
only  halls  will  be  Forbes,  Hopkins,  Sny¬ 
der,  and  Weston.  Women-only  residences 
will  be  Busey,  Evans,  Clark-Barton- 
Lundgren,  Lincoln  and  Noble. 

This  means  that  41%  of  the  men 
living  in  the  halls  will  still  live  in  all¬ 
men  halls,  and  35%  of  the  women  in 
women’s  halls. 

LIVING-LEARNING  RESIDENTIAL  UNIT 

Dovetailing  with  the  flexible  living 
plan  is  the  experimental  residential 
living  and  learning  unit  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Undergraduate  Education  and  Living 
hope  to  put  into  operation  next  fall.  A 
CRUEL  subcommittee  is  searching  for 
a  director  for  such  a  unit  now,  and  if 
a  director  can  be  found  by  March  15, 
there  is  a  strong  po.ssibility  that  the  plan 
can  go  into  operation  then. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  unit  is  to  give 
students  a  chance  to  submerse  them¬ 
selves  in  a  round-the-clock,  pleasant  but 
intensive,  environment  of  friends  and 
faculty  with  like  interests.  Under  the 
proposal  now  being  considered  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Miriam  Shelden, 
dean  of  student  personnel,  a  group  of 
men  and  women  freshman  students  with 
common  academic  interests  and  who 
express  interest  in  the  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  hou.sed  in  one  hall. 

Classes  in  their  major  field  of  interest 
will  be  held  in  the  hall  (for  classes  out¬ 
side  the  major  field,  students  will  attend 
regular  classes  on  the  campus),  and  in¬ 
structors  teaching  those  classes  will  have 
offices  in  the  hall,  where  they  will  be 
more  accessible  to  students  with  prob¬ 
lems  or  questions.  These  in.structors  will 
also  be  required  to  eat  meals  in  the  hall 
with  their  students. 

Planners  hope  that  such  close  associa¬ 
tion  will  allow  real  friendships  to  grow 
which  can  help  break  down  professional 
pedestals,  and  give  students  new  insights 
into  the  lives  and  interests  of  their 
teachers,  stimulating  interest  and  re¬ 
newing  motivation  to  study  their  major 
courses.  They  hope,  too,  that  the  new 
arrangement  will  also  further  stimulate 
spontaneous  scholarly  discussion  on  more 
than  the  standard  subjects  of  race,  re¬ 
ligion,  love,  war,  and  politics.  They 
hope  students  will  begin  to  learn  criti¬ 
cal  thought  by  critically  discussing  and 
analyzing  their  common  classes. 

The  idea  is  to  make  better  scholars 
by  increasing  interest  and  allowing  edu¬ 
cation  to  be  spontaneously  generated 


You  Can  Meet 
These  People 

Speakers  participating  in  the  last 
three  humanities  lectures  sponsored  by 
LAS  and  the  George  A.  Miller-Uni¬ 
versity  Lecture  Committee  are  named 
below.  Students  who  would  like  to 
schedule  small  group  sessions  with 
these  campus  guests  should  call  Richard 
Ramsey,  333-4951,  or  make  arrange¬ 
ments  through  the  Student  Programs 
and  Services  Office,  333-7060. 

All  lectures  will  be  in  Lincoln  Hall 
Theatre,  8  p.m.,  admission-free. 

Mar.  16  —  George  Rochberg,  composer 
and  professor  of  music,  U. 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Miss  Neva  Pil¬ 
grim,  singer. 

Apr.  20  —  J.  Hillis  Miller,  professor  of 
Engli.sh,  Johns  Hopkins  U. 

May  1 1  —  Roger  Shattuck,  professor  of 
French,  U.  of  Texas  at 
Austin. 


and  a.ssimilated  without  the  conscious 
effort  and  drudgery  inherent  in  force- 
fed  education,  said  Dean  Shelden. 

The  concept  of  small  residential  units 
is  not  new.  England’s  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  universities  originated  the  idea. 
However,  as  times  changed  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  world  changed,  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  too,  changed  and 
grew  into  the  depersonalized,  punch- 
card  centers  of  today  that  sometimes 
discourage  human  friendships  and  im¬ 
pede  normal  sources  of  motivation  be¬ 
cause  students  may  be  frustrated  to  the 
point  that  they  become  apathetic  and 
almost  immune  to  out-of-class  academic 
or  educational  experiences. 

Since  1960,  a  number  of  U.S.  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  have  begun  simi¬ 
lar  experiments,  and  have  found  them 
to  have  satisfying  educational  results 
for  everyone  —  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators. 

Besides  Dean  Shelden,  those  serving 
on  the  work  group  are:  Roger  Apple- 
bee,  Don  Bell,  Robert  Crawford,  Betty 
Glad,  Rich  Janikowski,  Robert  Katz, 
Dorothy  O’Brien,  and  Mervyn  Stelter. 
Any  suggestions  concerning  such  a  liv¬ 
ing-learning  residential  unit  should  be 
directed  to  one  of  them. 
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Breaking  the  Law 

This  article  is  to  give  students  some 
basic  information  about  state  laws  that 
are  most  likely  to  be  violated  during 
times  of  campus  disturbance  —  and 
about  an  individual’s  rights  under  the 
law. 

University  Assistant  Legal  Counsel 
Lawrence  Eaton  recently  summarized 
such  laws,  and  Student  Affairs  is  print¬ 
ing  a  list  of  the  state  statutes  involved. 
For  more  complete  information,  explicit 
wording,  and  penalties  involved,  those 
interested  should  consult  the  Illinois 
Criminal  Code  of  1961  (Illinois  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes  1969  chapter  38)  or  a 
pamphlet  reprint  of  the  chapter,  entitled 
“Illinois  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure: 
Criminal  Code  and  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure”  (We.st  Publishing  Company, 
1970). 

All  the  laws  specified  by  Eaton  fall 
into  three  categories  —  personal  offense 
crimes;  crimes  against  public  property, 
private  property,  and  vehicles;  and  pos¬ 
session  of  deadly  weapons,  explosives 
and  incendiaries. 

•  PERSONAL  OFFENSE  CRIMES 

'Phese  include  assault,  aggravated  as¬ 
sault,  battery,  aggravated  battery,  reck¬ 
less  conduct,  intimidation,  disorderly 
conduct,  and  resisting  or  obstructing  a 
police  officer. 

Sections  12-1  through  12-6  of  the 
1961  code  cover  assault,  situations  of 
aggravated  assault,  battery,  aggravated 
battery,  reckless  conduct,  and  intimida¬ 
tion.  Mol)  action,  disorderly  conduct, 
and  resisting  or  obstructing  a  police 
officer  are  the  topics  of  sections  25-1, 
26-1,  and  31-1  respectively. 

•  POSSESSION  OF  DEADLY  WEAPONS 

Unlawful  use,  manufacture,  purchase, 
and  possession  of  weapons  is  covered  in 
section  24-1.  Section  21-6  applies  to 
cases  of  persons  possessing  or  storing 
weapons  (enumerated  in  section  33A-1) 
on  state  or  federally  supported  land  or 
in  any  buildings  thereon  without  prior 
written  permission  from  the  chief  secu¬ 
rity  officer  of  such  property.  Restrictions 
covering  possession,  manufacture,  and 
transport  of  explosives  and  incendiaries 
are  enumerated  in  .section  20-2. 

•  WHAT  IS  CRIMINAL  CONDUCT? 

Mr.  Eaton  warned  that,  while  the 
laws  listed  here  are  those  most  apt  to 
be  violated  during  campus  disturbances, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  other  criminal 
laws  could  be  violated  as  well.  He  also 


pointed  out  that  the  laws  apply  on  the 
campus  the  same  as  they  do  anywhere 
else  within  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of 
Illinois. 

•  CRIMES  AGAINST  PROPERTY 

These  include  burglary,  arson,  crimi¬ 
nal  damage,  criminal  trespa.ss,  and  in¬ 
terference  with  public  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Burglary  and  arson  are  covered  in 
code  sections  19-1  and  20-1.  State  codes 
provide  for  two  types  of  criminal  dam¬ 
age  to  property  —  section  21-1  applies 
to  any  property,  while  section  21-4  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  pro])erty  supported  by  state 
or  federal  funds. 

Matters  of  criminal  trespass  are  dealt 
with  in  three  separate  sections  of  the 
code:  21-1,  trespass  of  a  vehicle;  21-3, 
trespass  of  any  type  of  land;  and  21-5, 
trespass  of  state-supported  property. 

Another  law,  newly  enacted  in  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  — 
section  21.2-2  —  handles  the  topic  of 
interference  with  public  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Generally  speaking,  he  said,  criminal 
conduct  requires  proof  of  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  act  coupled  with  unlawful  intent. 
However,  many  laws  enumerate  several 
elements.  This  often  complicates  the 
proce.ss  of  charging  a  person,  since  a 
single  act  can  violate  more  than  one 
statute  and  more  than  one  element  with¬ 
in  a  single  statute.  Thus,  said  Eaton, 
a  victim  of  a  crime  should  be  guided 
by  the  police  or  .state’s  attorney  who  will 
determine  what  charges  should  be  filed. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  factor  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction  for  law  enforce¬ 
ment  on  the  campus.  Both  Champaign 
and  Urbana  police  have  full  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  those  parts  of  the  campus 
within  their  respective  corporate  limits, 
and  can  operate  independently  of  the 
University  Police,  said  Eaton.  Likewise, 
the  University  Police  also  have  concur¬ 
rent  jurisdiction  with  the  city  police  in 
situations  not  specifically  on  University 
property,  but  having  a  link  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Also,  the  sheriff  and  state  police 
are  involved. 

Stressing  that  it  is  important  for  a 
person  to  know  and  understand  re¬ 
straints  under  the  law,  Eaton  said,  “It 
is  also  important  for  you  to  know  the 
limits  of  your  knowledge.  You  should 
not  attempt  to  advise  others  as  to  the 
law,  because  you  may  be  leading  them 
into  trouble.  If  you  need  to  know  more 
details,  or  need  legal  interpretations, 
you  should  consult  one  or  more  pro¬ 
fessional  legal  advisers.” 


Have  a  Film 
for  Lunch 

Film  fiends  and  discussion  lovers  take 
note:  Student  Programs  and  Services 
in  cooperation  with  the  audiovisual  ser¬ 
vices  department  presents  a  new  film 
series  —  “Films  Sandwiched  In.” 

Films  are  shown  free  between  noon 
and  2  p.m.  every  Thursday  in  Lincoln 
Hall  beginning  February  11.  The  films 
are  a  random  assortment  of  the  best 
films  from  the  audiovisual  service. 

Open  discussion  periods  will  follow 
each  week’s  showing.  At  that  time  a 
special  guest  with  some  background  in 
the  subject  area  of  the  film  will  pro¬ 
mote  audience  discussion  for  those 
viewers  who  wish  to  stay. 

Students  and  staff  members  will  be 
free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please  dur¬ 
ing  the  programs,  according  to  SPAS’s 
Frank  Na.sca.  However,  he  said,  the  ini¬ 
tiators  of  the  new  series  hope  all  will 
come  with  the  idea  of  .seeing  a  whole 
show  and  participating  in  the  discussion 
afterward. 

By  means  of  this  series,  program 
sponsors  hope  to  promote  more  faculty 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  University 
film  library  for  classes.  They  also  hope 
to  give  students  the  opportunity  for 
more  intellectually  stimulating  nonaca¬ 
demic  discussion  sessions  to  prove  to 
them  learning  and  fun  can  exist  to¬ 
gether  outside  classrooms. 

Telephone  Frauds  Continue 

Fraudulent  telephone  calls  have  been 
on  the  uptrend  this  year,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  necessitate  a  change  in  the  service 
in  the  University-owned  residence  halls. 
Although  proving  fraudulence  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  20  cases  were  heard  within  one 
month  last  spring  by  the  discipline  sys¬ 
tem’s  Subcommittee  A.  One  student  re¬ 
ceived  a  suspended  dismissal,  nine  were 
placed  on  conduct  probation,  and  three 
received  reprimands  of  record.  Tom 
Morgan,  director  of  the  office  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Student  Disci¬ 
pline,  said  that  no  telephone  fraud  cases 
have  been  referred  to  the  discipline  sys¬ 
tem  so  far  this  year. 

Watch  for  Campus  Chest 

Campus  Chest  this  year  is  trying  a 
new  fund-raising  approach.  Instead  of 
the  normal  week-long  semi-successful 
campus-wide  button  sales,  officers  say 
there  will  be  two  separate  collections. 
March  1  through  March  7  there  will 
be  a  housing  drive.  Each  hall,  fraternity, 


sorority,  and  private  housing  governing 
body  will  be  asked  to  contribute.  Houses 
will  be  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  money  will  come  from  in¬ 
dividual  members  or  floor  or  unit  gov¬ 
erning  group  treasuries. 

Later  in  the  spring,  April  21  through 
April  23,  Campus  Chest  will  hold  its 
annual  button  sale.  As  usual  salesmen 
will  appear  on  the  quad.  Unlike  other 
years,  though,  there  will  not  be  or¬ 
ganized  door-to-door  canvassing.  The 
group’s  treasurer,  Shelley  Gersick,  says 
this  year’s  team  doesn’t  have  the  man¬ 
power  for  that  type  of  approach. 

Local  Information  Sources 

Students  seeking  information  or  pub¬ 
licity  for  various  programs  might  keep 
the  following  list  handy: 

•  CAMPUS  MEDIA 


Agricultural  communications, 

330  Mumford  Hall . 333-1130 

Alumni  News, 

227  mini  Union . 333-1473 

Campus  Information  Office, 

North  Entrance, 

mini  Union  . 333-3668 

Campus  Report, 

Davenport  House . 333-1085 

Daily  Illini,  620  E.  John . 333-3730 

Engineering  publications  (“North 
of  Green  Street”  letter), 

112  Engineering  Hall . 333-1510 

Faculty  Letter, 

380  Administration . 333-2174 

Free  Prairie  Press, 

Box  2278,  Station  A . 344-i000 

Grad  News,  284  Illini  Union.  .333-6353 
Intellectual  and  Cultural  Events 
Weekly  Calendar, 

110  Student  Serv'ices . 333-7060 

Public  Information  Office, 

Davenport  House . 333-1085 

Student  Affairs, 

311  Student  Services . 333-1309 

Technograph  Magazine, 

302  Engineering  . 333-3558 

The  New  Voice  Box, 

2150  Station  A .  . 

University  Calendar, 

Davenport  House  . 333-3558 

University  Press . 333-0953 

WILL  Radio, 

228  Gregory  Hall . 333-0850 

W  I  L  L  -  T  V, 

1110  W.  Main  St.,  Urbana.  .333-1070 
W  P  G  U  Radio, 

Weston  Hall  Basement . 333-2016 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA  MEDIA 

Champaign-Urbana  Courier, 

111  N.  Race,  U . 367-5461 

Champaign-Urbana  News  Gazette, 

48  Main  St.,  C . 352-5252 

Chicago  Daily  News  (branch  office), 

210  W.  Springfield,  C . 352-3830 

WAND-TV,  Channel  17, 

South  Side  Drive,  Decatur.  .428-4304 
W  C  C  R  Radio, 

1580  Philo  Rd.,  U . 367-1580 

W  C  I  A  -  T  V,  Channel  3, 

509  S.  Neil,  C . 356-8333 

WDWS  Radio, 

South  Neil  St.,  C . 356-1855 

WI  CD-TV,  Channel  15, 

University  Avenue 

and  Walnut,  C . 352-7673 

WLRW  Radio, 

2410  Skyline,  C . 352-4141 

WRTL  Radio,  Rantoul . 893-1460 

W  T  W  C  Radio, 

505  S.  Locust,  C . 352-8223 

Changes  Sought  in 
Discipline  System 

At  its  first  meeting  of  1971,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Student  Discipline 
approved  new  policies  on  jurisdiction 
of  the  University  in  matters  of  disci¬ 
pline.  These  have  been  sent  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  legal  counsel  in  accordance  with 
the  University  of  Illinois  Statutes,  which 
state  [Part  H,  Section  6  (h)]  that  the 
committee  shall  consult  with  the  legal 
counsel  in  formulating  procedure. 

The  major  change  approved  by  the 
committee  would  mean  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  would  not  take  cognizance  of  off- 
campus  law  violations.  On  the  basis  of 
Referral  Committee  recommendations 
in  1967-68,  the  committee  had  already 
given  up  taking  note  of  any  off-campus 
violations  except  theft  and  felonious  ac¬ 
tivities.  Falsification  of  Lfiiiversity  docu¬ 
ments,  whether  occurring  on  the  campus 
or  off,  would  still  be  covered  even  under 
the  newest  propo.sal  —  but  this  is  actu¬ 
ally  still  considered  part  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  since  such  documents  are  University 
property. 

Implementation  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee’s  new  proposal  also  awaits  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  chancellor  and  president. 
A  memo  from  President  Henry  to  the 
chancellors  dated  May  13,  1969,  stated 
that  any  changes  in  campus  regulations 
of  student  conduct  or  relationships 
should  be  formally  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  before  final  imple¬ 
mentation,  unless  the  president  decides 
that  he  may  act  for  the  Board. 


How  Is  It  when  It’s 
“Like  It  Is”? 

Misunderstandings  and  hostile  feel¬ 
ings  arise  between  blacks  and  whites 
under  integrated  situations  due  to  basic 
differences  in  the  way  they  perceiv'e 
their  environment,  according  to  Harry 
C.  Triandis,  professor  of  psychology  and 
researcher  for  the  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations. 

For  several  years  Triandis  has  been 
studying  how  people  perceive  their  so¬ 
cial  environment.  He  has  traveled 
through  Japan,  India,  and  Greece  study¬ 
ing:  the  relationships  between  subjec¬ 
tive  culture  (human  interrelationships, 
values,  roles,  and  interpersonal  atti¬ 
tudes)  and  behavior;  and  what  within 
an  environment  makes  differences  be¬ 
tween  sub-groups  from  a  single  basic 
culture. 

At  the  University,  Triandis  has  been 
studying  conflict  and  hostility  in  inter¬ 
personal  relationships  between  blacks 
and  whites.  He  has  discovered  that  some 
conflicts  are  traceable  to  differences  in 
blacks’  and  whites’  perceptions  of  sub¬ 
jective  culture. 

He  says  that  whites  perceive  a  dis¬ 
agreement  over  norms,  laws,  or  social 
standards  as  a  source  of  hostile  feelings 
aimed  toward  the  offender.  Blacks,  on 
the  other  hand,  perceive  such  law¬ 
breaking  situations  as  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  and  not  particularly  hostile. 
They  merely  view  such  situations  as 
proof  that  the  norm  is  not  a  good  or 
acceptable  norm  to  the  person  breaking 
it.  They  do  not  focus  any  personal  hos¬ 
tility  on  the  offender;  instead,  they  fo¬ 
cus  any  hostility  they  might  feel  toward 
the  norm. 

On  the  other  hand,  Triandis  has 
found  the  reverse  to  be  true  when  more 
abstract  standards  known  as  “values” 
are  violated.  He  claims  that  whites 
perceive  disagreements  of  ideas  or 
values  as  relatively  unimportant.  Blacks, 
on  the  other  hand,  normally  see  more 
hostility  in,  say,  atheist-believer  talks. 

Triandis  says  that  these  perceptual 
differences  can  cause  breakdowns  in  in¬ 
terpersonal  communication  and  misun¬ 
derstandings  among  blacks  and  whites. 
Often,  he  says,  such  misunderstandings 
begin  in  labor  situations  —  between 
black  and  white  peer  workers  and  also 
between  blacks  and  their  supervisors. 
Punishments  given  for  breaking  norms 
are  often  seen  as  unjust,  since  the  of¬ 
fenses  are  not  perceived  as  crimes  by 
the  offenders. 

By  continuing  his  research  of  black- 
white  perceptual  problems  for  another 


three  or  four  years,  Triandis  hopes  to 
more  fully  understand  the  numerous 
complex  factors  which  cause  these 
perceptual  differences  and  misunder¬ 
standings.  Once  this  is  done,  he  says, 
researchers  can  begin  to  design  person¬ 
nel  training  programs  for  schools  and 
industrial  job  orientation  programs. 
Through  such  programs  blacks  and 
whites  will  perhaps  be  taught  to  “see 
eye-to-eye”  or  at  least  to  understand 
each  other’s  ways  of  seeing  things  so 
each  can  eventually  understand  and 
appreciate  the  other’s  point  of  view. 

Once  a  common  level  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  respect  is  achieved  between 
blacks  and  whites,  Triandis  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  real  communications  can  begin. 
And  with  the  beginning  of  true  com¬ 
munications  he  hopes  for  a  slow  break¬ 
down  of  prejudice;  with  the  end  of 
prejudice  he  foresees  progress  toward 
a  more  fully  democratic  country  ca¬ 
pable  of  yielding  more  real  equality 
and  justice  for  all  —  not  merely  at  the 
legal  level,  but  at  the  interpersonal  level 
as  well. 

A  Smorgasbord  of  Arts 

This  is  the  spring  of  the  23-year-old 
every-two-years  Contemporary  Arts  Fes¬ 
tival  on  campus.  From  late  February 
through  early  April,  arts  will  be  hap¬ 
pening  with  even  greater  regularity  than 
normal. 

EXHIBITIONS 

American  Painting  and  Sculpture : 
1948-1969.  Krannert  Art  Museum.  Mar. 
7  to  Apr.  1 1 . 

Our  Future  Environment  —  A  Pre¬ 


view.  Architecture  Building  Gallery. 
Mar.  8  to  Apr.  11. 

THEATRE  AND  FILM 

Smorgasbord  —  A  Multi-Theatre 
Event.  Krannert  Center.  Feb.  26  and 
27.  8  p.m. 

*  International  Festival  of  Prizewin¬ 
ning  Films:  Japan.  Mar.  7,  14,  21,  28, 
Auditorium,  3  p.m.;  Mar.  8,  15,  22,  29, 
Lincoln  Hall  Theatre,  8  p.m. 

*  Play,  “Little  Murders.”  Krannert 
Studio  Theatre.  Mar.  10,  8  p.m.;  Mar. 
12  and  13,  7  p.m.  and  9:30  p.m.;  Mar. 
14,  3  p.m. 

*  Play,  “Another  Macbeth.”  Krannert 
Playhouse.  Mar.  24-28,  8  p.m.;  Mar.  28 
also  3  p.m. 

LECTURES  AND  SEMINARS 

Roger  Reynolds,  composer.  Smith 
Music  Hall.  Feb.  25  and  Mar.  25. 
1 1  a.m. 

David  Rosenboom,  composer-per¬ 
former.  Krannert  Great  Hall.  Mar.  2. 
8  p.m. 

Kurt  von  Fischer,  musicologist.  Law 
Auditorium.  Mar.  4.  8  p.m. 

David  Amram,  composer.  Krannert 
Playhouse.  Mar.  8.  10  a.m. 

George  Rochberg,  composer.  Krannert 
Great  Hall.  Mar.  16.  8  p.m. 

George  Crumb,  composer.  Krannert 
Playhouse.  Mar.  22.  10  a.m. 

MUSIC  AND  DANCE 

*  Walden  Quartet,  Faculty  Artists. 
Krannert  Great  Hall.  Feb.  28.  8  p.m. 

*  “A  Night  of  the  Kwanza.”  Uhuru 
Ensemble,  Ashanti  Dancers,  U.  of  I. 


Black  Chorus.  Krannert  Playhouse. 
Mar.  5.  8  p.m. 

*  “Young  American  Composers.” 
Krannert  Great  Hall.  Mar.  6.  8  p.m. 

*  Barbara  Dalheim,  soprano,  and  Eric 
Dalheim,  piano.  Krannert  Playhouse. 
Mar.  7.  3  p.m. 

*  U.  of  I.  Wind  Ensemble,  Percussion 
Ensemble,  Faculty  Artists.  Krannert 
Great  Hall.  Mar.  7.  8  p.m. 

*  U.  of  I.  Woodwind  Quintet,  Brass 
Quintet,  Faculty  Artists.  Krannert  Great 
Hall.  Mar.  9.  8  p.m. 

*  Viola  Farber  Dance  Company.  Kran¬ 
nert  Playhouse.  Mar.  11.  8  p.m. 

*  U.  of  I.  Opera  Group.  Krannert 
Festival  Theatre.  Mar.  12  and  13.  8  p.m. 

*  Paul  Zukovsky,  violin,  and  Gilbert 
Kalish,  piano.  Krannert  Great  Hall. 
Mar.  14.  8  p.m. 

Paul  Zukovsky.  Master  class.  String 
Annex  (1205  W.  Nevada  St.).  Mar.  15. 
10:30  a.m. 

*  U.  of  I.  Jazz  Band.  Krannert  Great 
Hall.  Mar.  18.  8  p.m. 

*  Faculty  Dance  Goncert.  Krannert 
Festival  Theatre.  Mar.  19  and  20.  8  p.m. 

*  Sebastian  Benda,  piano.  Krannert 
Great  Hall.  Mar.  20.  8  p.m. 

*  U.  of  I.  Symphony  Orchestra,  Choral 
Ensemble.  Krannert  Great  Hall.  Mar. 
21.  8  p.m. 

*  American  Ballet  Theatre.  Krannert 
Festival  Theatre.  Mar.  30-Apr.  1.  8  p.m. 

*  Admission  charge. 
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Chemists  &  Accountants: 

Tutors  in  these  areas  are  badly  needed 
for  students  in  the  Special  Educational 
Opportunities  Project.  Anyone  willing 
to  help,  call  333-3210  or  drop  in  at 
2  Student  Services  Building. 

Discounts  in  Europe 

Students  planning  to  travel  in  Europe 
this  summer  can  obtain  an  International 
Student  Identity  card  and  receive  dis¬ 
counts  on  travel,  rooms,  meals,  mu¬ 
seum  tickets,  and  such.  To  get  one,  take 
$1  and  two  passport  photos  to  the 
Associated  Student  Travel  Service,  298 
mini  Union.  If  you  have  an  old  card, 
they  can  revalidate  it  —  $1,  no  photos 
needed. 

“The  savings  can  really  be  good,” 
says  the  ASTS.  “The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  show  it  everywhere.” 


It’s  Tough  to 
Get  into  Med  School 

Competition  for  first-year  places  in 
medical  school  is  extremely  keen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Julian  Frankenberg,  head 
of  the  LAS  Health  Professions  Informa¬ 
tion  Office.  He  says  that  indications  are 
that  it  will  become  even  keener  in  the 
future. 

To  try  to  explain  the  proper  strategy 
for  applying  to  medical  schools  for  a 
place  in  the  1972  class,  Frankenberg’s 
office  is  co-sponsoring  with  the  U.  of  I. 
College  of  Medicine  an  orientation  meet¬ 
ing  Apr.  20,  at  7:30  p.m.,  101  Armory. 
Students  who  attend  will  hear  how  to 
use  the  American  Medical  College  Ap¬ 
plication  Service. 

The  U.  of  I.,  along  with  78  other 
medical  schools,  will  participate  in  this 
service,  and  a  student  will  not  be  able 
to  write  to  any  of  the  participating 
schools  to  get  an  independent  applica¬ 
tion;  he  must  file  an  AMCAS  applica¬ 
tion.  At  the  meeting  Apr.  20,  students 
will  find  out  how  to  obtain  the  basic 
application  form  and  how  to  submit  it. 
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Mickey  Mouse  Work  scape  architecture,  and  performances  of 

’^/^'^usic  and  films  (after  dark).  Dance 
Some  of  our  mickey  mouse  work 

is  legitimate,”  said  Ed  Sanford,  director 
of  Student  Financial  Aids.  He  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  reque.st  from  the  Disney  on 
Parade  group  which  appeared  here  in 
March:  “Need  one  student  with  all 
week  free,  between  5'  and  5'  2",  with 
own  transportation  and  preferably  with 
dance  background,  for  temporary  job  as 
Mickey  Mouse.”  The  job  was  filled 
through  the  Student  Employment  Office. 


Butterflies  Are  Free 

Students  in  the  environmental  pro¬ 
fessions  will  coordinate  this  year’s 
“Butterfly,”  an  every-other-year  simul¬ 
taneous  coordination  of  exhibits  and  per¬ 
formances  to  produce  “the  spectator’s 
total  involvement  in  art.” 

Produced  by  university  students  and 
professionals,  the  exhibits  are  of  three 
types.  Indoors  will  be  photographs, 
graphics,  paintings,  pottery,  and  sculp¬ 
ture.  Outdoors  will  be  exhibits  of  land- 


and  theater  groups  will  also  provide 
entertainment. 

“Butterfly”  will  be  at  1108  S.  First  St., 
from  1  to  9  p.m.  May  8  and  from  1  to 
6  p.m.  May  9. 

Plowboy  Prom 

“Make  your  girl  a  vegetable  corsage, 
pack  a  box  lunch  and  dress  in  your 
best  country  duds  for  the  60th  annual 
Plowboy  Prom,”  says  Chris  Kaiser, 
senior  in  agriculture.  Sponsored  by  the 
Agriculture  Council,  the  evening  of 
“Moonshine  Madness”  will  start  at  5:30 
p.m.  Apr.  24  with  the  annual  awards 
banquet  for  faculty  and  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  dance  will 
be  from  9  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 

For  more  information,  call  Miss 
Kaiser,  344-0698,  Doreen  Bauman,  367- 
3001  or  Dave  Bugas,  344-3532.  Tickets 
for  the  banquet  or  the  dance  may  be 
bought  at  the  Illini  Union  ticket  office 
or  outside  104  Mumford  Hall. 


Student  group  does  interpretive  dance  at  1969  Butterfly. 


College  Councils 

The  councils  of  students  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  academic  colleges  are  beginning  to 
move  this  semester.  One  of  the  things 
they  have  tackled  is  organizing  selection 
of  student  representatives  to  the  Urbana- 
Champaign  Senate. 

•  Commerce.  President  Alan  Oberrot- 
man  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  student  ever  chosen  to  a  search  com¬ 
mittee  for  a  dean,  appointed  when 
Dean  McGuire  left  the  campus  this 
semester. 

Council  members  are  looking  into 
possible  revisions  in  requirements  for 
commerce  students.  They  would  like 
to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  needed 
for  graduation  and  introduce  some  de¬ 
gree  of  flexibility  into  the  curricula. 
“We  would  like  to  recognize  the  dif¬ 
fering  needs  of  the  people  in  our  col¬ 
lege,”  said  Oberrotman.  “Some  will  go 
into  business,  while  others  will  teach 
or  go  to  law  or  grad  school.” 

By  bringing  in  corporation  executives 
for  lunch  and  teach-ins,  the  council 
hopes  to  link  students  and  business  to 
today’s  problems.  The  group  discusses 
the  social  problems  the  different  com¬ 
panies  are  dealing  with. 

Oberrotman  said  his  group  wants  to 
introduce  a  computer  simulation  course 
for  juniors,  in  which  students  would 
handle  model  problems  —  like  business 
games  —  as  practical  experience  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  business  world. 

®  Communications.  President  Elizabeth 
Margolis  is  concerned  with  problems  of 
students  in  a  two-year  college.  “Stu¬ 
dents  might  have  more  of  a  tendency  to 
avoid  getting  involved  here,”  she  said. 
“We  would  like  to  avoid  this  by  form¬ 
ing  an  advisory  board  for  incoming  stu¬ 
dents  —  to  introduce  them  to  the 
college,  its  facilities,  and  its  require¬ 
ments.”  The  council  is  working  on 
a  questionnaire  for  communications 
students. 

•  L.4S.  Bob  Wrenn  heads  the  new 
board  that  took  over  in  February.  Since 
LAS  will  send  17  of  the  50  student 
delegates  to  the  U-C  Senate,  this  has 
taken  considerable  time  for  the  LAS 
council,  but  it  is  also  involved  in  two 
other  major  projects. 

“We  want  to  organize  an  advising 
system  where  students  will  advise  other 
students  about  scheduling  classes  and 
such  problems.  The  U.  of  Michigan 
started  a  similar  program,  and  we  think 
we  can  have  one  too,”  said  Wrenn. 

The  second  project  involves  the  for¬ 
eign  language  requirement  —  that  con¬ 
stant  thorn  in  the  side  for  a  number 


of  LAS  majors.  Council  members  are 
working  on  a  proposal  before  the  Senate 
which  would  eliminate  the  requirement. 

Wrenn  asks  all  who  are  interested  in 
joining  the  LAS  Council  to  see  Dean 
Hinely,  294  Lincoln  Hall,  for  applica¬ 
tions.  The  council  meets  every  other 
Thursday  at  7  p.m..  Room  10,  510 
S.  Mathews. 

Awards  for  Women 

Apr.  22  is  the  deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion  for  Verdell-Frazier-Young  awards 
for  summer  and  fall  1971.  The  awards 
are  primarily  for  women  whose  formal 
education  has  been  interrupted  for  a 
year  or  longer.  Information  and  inter¬ 
views:  2  Student  Services  Building. 

U  of  I  Hosts 
Big  10  Greeks 

Among  the  activities  planned  for  this 
year’s  Interfratemity  Council-Panhel- 
lenic  Big  10  conference  May  6-8  is  a 
debate  on  fraternity  and  sorority  life  be¬ 
tween  Greeks  and  former  Greeks.  Activi¬ 
ties  will  be  at  the  Illini  Union  and  at  the 
various  houses. 

Representatives  from  each  .school  meet 
annually  to  share  and  compare  ideas. 
Jan  Morrison,  public  relations  chairman 
for  this  year’s  conference,  says  about  100 
delegates  will  take  part. 

Urbana  Kids  Play 
in  White  House 

From  a  large  group  of  music-minded 
Urbana  grade-schoolers  Paul  Rolland, 
professor  of  music,  four  years  ago  chose 
17  children,  age  8  and  under,  to  take 
part  in  his  string  research  project.  Last 
December  the  group  played  in  the  White 
House. 

‘AVhat  we  wanted  to  do,”  says  Rol¬ 
land,  “was  to  increase  the  quality  and 
speed  of  learning  of  beginning  students. 
We  tried  to  develop  tension-free  move¬ 
ments  and  better  body  coordination.  At 
the  same  time  we  taught  the  children 
how  to  play.” 

The  children  proved  to  be  fairly  ac¬ 
complished  musicians.  Their  televised 
concert  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  marked  the  end  of  the 
project,  which  was  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

“This  project  has  been  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  and  judging  by  the  children’s 
performances,  could  be  considered  suc¬ 
cessful,”  says  Rolland.  He  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  spent  two  class  sessions  a  week 
with  the  students  over  the  four-year 
span. 


Campus  Suicides 

By  Michael  Dann 

A  21 -year-old  Arizona  State  University  coed 
spent  the  night  with  her  boyfriend.  The  next 
morning,  when  confronted  by  her  parents,  the 
girl  said  she  felt  she  had  done  nothing  wrong 
and  was  not  sorry  for  what  she  had  done.  Her 
parents  took  her  and  her  pet  dog  to  a  nearby 
deserted  gully  and  told  her  to  dig  a  shallow 
grave. 

Her  mother  later  said  they  thought  since 
she  had  put  so  many  people  through  such 
anxiety  and  still  wasn't  sorry,  maybe  she  might 
suffer  the  loss  of  the  animal.  The  parents 
handed  the  girl  a  loaded  pistol  and  told  her 
to  shoot  her  dog;  instead,  she  shot  herself. 

At  the  inquest,  her  death  was  ruled  suicide. 

When  Student  Affairs  as.signed  me  to 
get  the  facts  on  local  campus  suicide 
trends,  I  remembered  having  read  the 
above  and  looked  it  up  again.  It  came 
from  Newsweek  for  Feb.  19,  1968. 

The  reason  for  my  suicide  assignment, 
said  the  editor,  was  recurring  rumors  — 
including  one  printed  statement  in  the 
underground  press  —  that  the  U  of  I 
campus  has  one  of  the  highest  suicide 
rates  for  schools,  if  not  the  highest. 

Actually,  if  by  suicide  rate  one  means 
successful  suicides,  then  the  U  of  I 
has  a  relatively  low  rate.  The  national 
average  is  about  4.6  suicides  per  30,000 
people,  while  over  the  last  five  years,  the 
U  of  I  has  averaged  just  under  4  suicides 
per  30,000  students. 

As  is  the  rate  for  the  18  to  25  age  group 
as  a  whole,  whether  attending  school  or 
not,  campus  suicide  rates  have  always 
been  high  relative  to  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  Compared  to  the  figures  of  college- 
age  people,  then,  our  campus  average  is 
even  lower.  Some  of  our  suicides  have 
been  foreign  students  coming  from  cul¬ 
tures  which  tend  to  accept  suicide  as  a 
valid  alternative  for  the  individual. 

According  to  figures  from  the  Cham¬ 
paign  County  coroner’s  office,  we  have 
no  more  suicides  today  than  we  had  15 
years  ago,  despite  an  increase  in  size.  In 
the  early  1960’s  the  campus  averaged 
about  3.5  suicide  deaths  per  year;  in 
1968,  there  were  5;  in  1969,  2. 

Although  most  suicides  are  not  as 
unusual  as  the  example  I  gave,  it  does 
indicate  the  difficulty  in  deciding  when 
a  death  is,  in  fact,  a  suicide. 

When  one  approaches  the  topic  of 
attempted  suicides,  the  picture  becomes 
even  more  cloudy.  A  1966  study  esti¬ 
mated  that  over  100,000  college  students 
threatened  suicide,  and  that  one  out  of 
ten  really  tried  to  kill  himself,  with  one 
of  ten  tries  actually  being  successful. 

It  is  difficult  to  even  estimate  the 
number  of  attempted  suicides,  particu¬ 
larly  for  our  campus.  Some  “attempted 
suicides”  are  treated  by  private  doctors. 


WHERE  TO  TURN 

Suicide  Prevenfion .  359-4141 

Operates  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 
Backed  up  by  psychologists  and  psychiatrists. 

Psychological  &  Counseling  Center  333-3705 
Call  or  go  to  206  Student  Services  Building, 
8  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Mental  Health  Division . 333-2705 

Call  or  go  to  143  McKinley  Health  Center, 
8  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  At  all  other  times,  call  333- 
2700  or  go  to  the  Emergency  Room,  which 
is  open  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week;  psychiatrists  and  other  doctors  are  on 
call. 


and  tho.se  statistics  are  rarely  disclosed. 
While  hospitals  in  the  area  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  information  from  the 
public  about  such  cases,  neither  do  they 
publicize  the  numbers.  Still  other  at¬ 
tempts  are  taken  care  of  by  friends  of 
the  individual.  What  this  adds  up  to 
is  that  it’s  impossible  to  estimate  ac¬ 
curately  the  true  number  of  attempts. 

What  we  can  tell  from  available  fig¬ 
ures  seems  significant,  though.  There  is 
a  clustering  of  reported  attempts  around 
exam  time;  most  are  not  serious 
attempts. 

University  counselors,  insurance  peo¬ 
ple,  mental  health  educators  whom  I 
talked  with  all  agree  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  .suicide  threats  that  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  suicide  attempts.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  merely  an  attention-getting  de¬ 
vice,  and  sometimes  the  person  may  have 
a  problem  without  knowing  where  to 
seek  help. 

The  Chief  Talks 

Answers  by  John  Kleberg 

Campus  Police  Chief 

Q:  What  would  you  like  to  talk  about? 
A:  Safe  use  of  bikes  and  motorcycles. 

Q:  Does  one  need  a  special  license  to 
drive  a  motorcycle? 

A:  Yes,  if  you  have  an  Illinois  driver’s 
license  dated  after  Jan.  1,  1969,  you  have 
to  have  it  endorsed.  Take  it  to  the  Drivers 
License  Examination  Station,  Willis 
Avenue  and  Bloomington  Road,  Cham¬ 
paign.  [Open  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  and  the  exam  — 
both  written  and  road  test  —  takes 
about  an  hour.  There  is  a  $3  charge.] 

Q:  What  about  Illinois  licenses  issued 
before  Jan.  1,  1969? 

A:  You  can  drive  a  cycle  without  an 
endorsement  until  the  license  expires. 

Q:  And  licenses  from  another  state? 

A:  That  state  has  to  authorize  it;  some 
states  have  endorsements;  some  do  not. 


Q:  What  about  financial  responsibility 
for  an  accident? 

A:  The  same  requirement  as  a  car. 

Q:  What  safety  devices  are  required? 

A:  The  headlight  has  to  be  lit  day  and 
night;  a  rearview  mirror;  driver  and 
every  passenger  has  to  have  eye  protec¬ 
tion  —  goggles  or  glasses;  passenger 
riding  on  the  cycle  must  have  footrests 
and  hand  grips;  handlebars  cannot  be 
higher  than  15  inches  above  the  seat. 

Q:  No  helmets? 

A:  Illinois  law  does  not  require  a  hel¬ 
met,  but  I  strongly  recommend  it;  it 
is  definitely  a  safety  device. 

Q:  What  are  the  laws  about  cycles? 

A:  They  cannot  be  used  on  sidewalks; 
they  must  be  equipped  with  a  muffler; 
a  cycle  cannot  pass  between  two  cars 
going  in  the  same  direction  unless  there 
is  a  free  lane  to  travel  in;  a  cycle  can¬ 
not  pass  on  the  right  unless  there  is  at 
least  eight  feet  of  space.  In  general, 
motorcycles  have  to  obey  all  the  laws  for 
cars.  None  of  the  regulations  for  motor¬ 
cycles  are  a  means  of  harassment;  they 
have  all  been  passed  with  the  intent  of 
safety. 

We  intend  to  step  up  traffic  law  en¬ 
forcement  on  the  campus,  with  the 
knowledge  that  good,  strict  enforcement 
deters  accidents.  In  February  we  made 
277  traffic  arrests,  all  in  the  campus 
area,  for  violations  of  the  traffic  code. 
In  addition,  we  issued  several  tickets 
for  violation  of  campus  regulations. 

In  any  accident  between  a  car  and  a 
motorcycle,  the  person  on  the  cycle  nearly 
always  sustains  an  injury,  and  motorcycle 
accidents  on  campus  are  pretty  high. 

Q:  You  wanted  to  talk  about  bikes? 

A:  Yes,  again  primarily  for  safety  — 
both  to  bike  riders  and  to  pedestrians. 
We  recently  had  two  bike-pedestrian 
accidents,  and  in  both  cases,  the  pedes¬ 
trian  was  injured. 

Q:  Can  bikes  legally  go  the  wrong  way 
on  one-way  streets? 

A:  No;  they  are  supposed  to  follow  the 
rules  that  apply  to  cars. 

Q:  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for 
a  student  to  prevent  his  bike  being 
stolen? 

A:  He  should  register  it,  for  I.D.  pur¬ 
poses.  He  does  this  at  the  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Office  and  there  is  no  fee.  He 
should  lock  it,  because  there  are  many 
thefts  on  campus,  and  if  his  bike  is 
stolen,  he  should  call  the  police  as  soon 
as  ptossible. 

Q:  If  a  person’s  bike  is  impounded, 
where  does  he  go  to  recover  it? 


A:  To  the  Motor  Vehicle  Office,  where 
he  will  have  to  pay  a  fine.  We  are  going 
to  enforce  parking  regulations  and  im¬ 
pound  bikes  parked  improperly,  be¬ 
cause  they  often  create  a  hazard  for 
pedestrians  when  chained  to  fences  or 
trees  or  parked  at  entrances  to  buildings. 

Q:  What  is  the  recovery  rate  on  stolen 
bikes? 

A:  Quite  good  for  registered  bikes.  We 
often  recover  bikes  on  the  other  side  of 
campus  from  where  they  were  left;  the 
assumption  is  that  someone  borrows  it 
temporarily,  rather  than  actually  plan¬ 
ning  to  steal  it. 

Student  ACLU  Forms 

The  local  student  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  will 
strive  to  educate  students  as  to  what 
their  rights  are,  .says  Art  Wulf,  chairman. 
The  group  is  also  running  a  lecture 
series.  For  more  information,  call  Wulf 
at  384-5052. 

For  Mom’s  Day 

Special  activities  for  mother’s  week¬ 
end  on  the  campus  (Fri.,  Apr.  30 
through  Sun.,  May  2)  range  from  a  style 
show  to  a  thieves  market.  Students  may 
want  to  buy  tickets  in  advance  for  some 
events;  prices  are  noted  in  brackets. 

University  Theatre  will  present 
“Blythe  Spirit”  at  8  p.m.  Fri.  and  7 
and  10  p.m.  Sat.  at  Krannert  Center 
[students  $1.50,  $2;  others  $2.50,  $3]. 
“Marne,”  the  spring  musical,  will  be 
on  stage  at  the  Assembly  Hall  at  8  p.m. 
Fri.  and  7  and  10  p.m.  Sat.  [$1.50, 
$2.50,  $3.25,  $3.75]. 

The  Terrapin  Swim  Show  will  be 
at  8  p.m.  Fri.  and  7  and  9:30  p.m. 
Sat.  [$1.50].  The  Women’s  Glee  Club 
will  sing  at  3  p.m.  Sat.  in  Krannert 
Great  Hall  [$1.50  and  $2],  and  the 
A-Ti-Us  Sachem  Sing  will  be  in  the 
Auditorium  at  8  p.m.  Sat.  [$1.50].  The 
movie  “The  Prime  of  Miss  Jean  Brodie” 
will  be  shown  at  the  Auditorium  at  7 
and  9:30  p.m.  Fri.  and  Sat.  [$.50].  The 
style  show  will  be  at  1:30  and  3  p.m. 
Sat.  in  the  Illini  Union  [$1]. 

Among  the  free  things  to  attend  will 
be  Honors  Day  convocation  and  military 
honors  presentation;  the  Horticulture 
Club  Flower  and  Garden  Show;  “Fun  on 
the  Quad”;  and  the  Fine  Arts  Fair 
Thieves  Market.  Mothers  may  also  enjoy 
visiting  the  old-fashioned  ice  cream 
parlor  in  Illini  Union  Sat.  afternoon. 
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UGSA  Seeks  Info 

By  Ed  Pinto 

UGSA  Chairman 

The  Undergraduate  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  is  attempting  to  compile  information 
on  the  needs  of  students.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  completed  surveys  of  housing 
needs  (both  University  and  non-Univer¬ 


sity),  and  we  have  established  Associated 
Student  Services,  which  currently  in¬ 
cludes  the  Travel  Service,  298  Illini 
Union;  the  Art  Store,  296  Illini  Union; 
and  the  Record  Store,  Dragon’s  Eye, 
and  Paperback  Bookstore  —  all  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  YMCA-YWCA  building. 

We  need  information  from  you  so  we 
can  provide  students  with  more  extensive 
consumer  information  and  with  the 


services  you  want.  Please  complete  as 
much  of  the  questionnaire  as  you  can. 
Then  detach  the  form,  fold  and  fasten 
with  the  UGSA  address  visible,  and  re¬ 
turn  via  U.S.  or  campus  mail  —  or  drop 
off  at  the  UGSA  Office,  297  Illini 
Union,  or  at  one  of  the  Information 
Service  offices:  1st  floor  Illini  Union 
north,  104a  Library,  or  front  entrance. 
Student  Services  building. 


I.  SERVICES  AND  COMMODITIES 

Please  indicate  below  under  the  appropriate  categories  individuals  or  firms 
recommend  or  not  recommend  to  other  students  or  citizens  of  the  community, 
recommending  the  firm  or  individuals  you  list. 

A.  Physicians  H. 

Recommended; 

Not  recommended: 

Reason: 

Have  had  no  contact:  _ 

B.  Dentists  I 

Recommended; 

Not  recommended: 

Reason: 

Have  had  no  contact;  _ 

C.  Lawyers  (indicate  below,  under  II. A. 1.) 

J. 

D.  Insurance  Agents 
Recommended; 

Not  recommended; 

Reason: 

Have  had  no  contact;  . 

K. 

E.  Mechanics 
Recommended: 

Not  recommended: 

Reason: 

Have  had  no  contact;  _  _ 

F.  Child  Care 
Recommended: 

Not  recommended; 

Reason; 

Have  had  no  contact: 

G.  Restaurants  M. 

Recommended: 

Not  recommended: 

Reason; 

Have  had  too  little  contact  to  know:  _ 


you  know  by  first-hand  experience  which  you  would  specifically 
Please  explain  briefly  your  reasons  for  recommending  or  not 

Clothing  and  Department  Stores 
Recommended: 

Nof  recommended: 

Reason: 

Ha  ve  had  too  little  contact  to  know;  _ 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning 
Recommended; 

Not  recommended; 

Reason; 

Have  had  too  little  contact  to  know: _ 

Stores  Selling  Prescription  Drugs 
Recommended; 

Not  recommended: 

Reason; 

Have  had  too  little  contact  to  know:  _  _ 

Stores  Selling  Non-Prescription  Drugs  and  Sundries 
Recommended: 

Not  recommended: 

Reason; 

Have  had  too  little  contact  to  know;  _ 

Food  Stores 
Recommended: 

Not  recommended: 

Reason: 

Have  had  too  little  contact  to  know:  _ 

Stereo  Equipment  Stores 
Recommended: 

Not  recommended: 

Reason: 

Have  had  too  little  contact  to  know;  _ 


II.  LEGAL  SERVICES _ 

A.  Legal  problems  for  which  a  lawyer  was  consulted. 

1.  Have  you  ever  consulted  an  attorney —  2.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  problem? 

In  Champaign-Urbana?  Yes _  No _  Landlord-tenant _  Will  and/or  Probate. 

If  yes  who?  Consumer  complaint _  Criminal  law _ 

If  for  any  reason  you  do  not  wish  to  name  the  lawyer,  please  Personal  injury -  Traffic  ticket - 

complete  the  rest  of  the  survey.  Family  law  (divorce,  guardianship,  etc.) _ 

Elsewhere?  Yes _  No _  Other _ 


Associated  Student  Services 
Needs  Your  Help 

By  Bruce  Cohen 

Chairman,  Associated  Student  Services 

Are  you  one  of  the  many  persons  who 
together  saved  over  $30,000  by  using  the 
Record  Service  last  year?  Or  perhaps 
you  were  able  to  fly  to  Europe  last  sum¬ 


mer  because  of  the  Travel  Service  char¬ 
ter  rates.  Or  maybe  your  art  courses  are 
easier  on  your  budget  now  that  the  Art 
Supply  Service  is  open. 

Then  there’s  the  Paperback  Book  Ser¬ 
vice  where  you  can  buy  used  books  at 
half  price  .  .  .  and  Dragon’s  Eye  where 
you  can  get  cultural  and  political  books 
and  newspapers  not  easily  available  else¬ 


where  .  .  .  and  the  Book  Ordering  Ser¬ 
vice  which  can  get  10  to  30  per  cent 
discounts  on  books. 

All  of  these  are  services  organized  by 
students  over  the  past  several  years  and 
carried  on  by  Associated  Student  Ser¬ 
vices,  formed  by  GSA  and  UGSA  this 
year.  Money  to  start  these  services  came 
largely  from  UGSA  and  GSA,  whose 


3.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  attorney’s  services? 

Advice  and  consultation  only _ 

Minor  representation  (phone  calls,  letters,  etc.) _ 

Major  representation  but  not  including  in-court  representation 


Court  representation _ 

4.  Was  the  attorney  able  to  achieve  the  desired  results? 

Yes _ No _ Reached  a  reasonable  compromise _ 

5.  Regardless  of  the  result,  were  you  satisfied  with  his  efforts? 

Yes _  No _ 

Please  explain: 

6.  What  was  the  fee? _ What  were  the  court  costs? _ 

Do  you  personally  regard  the  fee  as: 

High _  Moderate- _ Low _ 

7.  If  you  have  named  a  particular  attorney,  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  students  with  a  similar  problem? 

Yes _  No _ 

Please  explain: 

B.  Legal  problems  for  which  a  lawyer  was  not  consulted. 

1.  Have  you  had  any  legal  problems  for  which  you  have  not  con¬ 
sulted  an  attorney? 

Yes _  No _ 

2.  If  yes,  in  what  area? 

Landlord-tenant _  Will  and/or  Probate _ 

Consumer _  Criminal  law _ 

Personal  injury _ Traffic  ticket _ 

Family  law  (divorce,  guardianship,  etc.) _ 

Other _ 


3.  Why  did  you  not  consult  an  attorney? 

Too  expensive  compared  to  problem _ 

Otherwise  resolved  the  problem _ 

No  way  to  choose  lawyer _ 

Didn't  see  it  as  a  legal  problem  at  the  time _ 

Other _ 

4.  If  a  lawyer  would  have  represented  you,  charging  only  the 

actual  amount  of  court  costs,  would  you  have  consulted  him? 
Yes _  No _ 

If  no,  why? _ 

III.  SUPPORT  OF  SERVICES 

A.  Would  you  be  interested  in  joining  a  cooperative  project  to  build 
low-cost  housing  for  students? 

Yes _  No _ 

B.  Would  you  be  interested  in  supporting  a  legal  service  providing 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation? 

Yes _  No _ 

C.  Would  you  be  interested  in  joining  a  Tenants  Union? 

Yes _ No _ 

D.  Would  you  pay  a  voluntary  fee  of  $2  a  semester  which  would  be 
used  for  providing  services  (i.e.,  cooperatives,  nonprofit  stores, 
legal  aid,  building  federally  financed  housing,  funding  a  student 
research  group)  and  for  expansion  of  the  present  services  (Travel 
Service,  Record  Store,  Art  Store,  Dragon’s  Eye,  and  the  Paper¬ 
back  Bookstore)? 

Yes _  No _ 

If  your  answer  is  no,  would  you  pay  $1  a  semester? 

Yes _ No _ 

E.  What  specific  services  would  you  like  to  see  funded  by  such  fees? 


6^  postage 
or  campus  mail 
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funds  come  mostly  from  student  ex¬ 
penditures  on  vending  machine  items 
and  parking  fines.  Now  it  looks  as  if 
these  monies  will  no  longer  be  available 
to  student  government. 

For  a  year,  we  have  been  negotiating 
for  a  student  tax  (to  be  self-assessed  by 
means  of  a  referendum)  to  expand  our 
financial  base,  and  now,  to  replace  the 
lost  income.  Negotiations  have  broken 
down  because  the  administration  and 
the  students  cannot  reach  a  compromise 
on  the  uses  of  such  funds.  Among  the 
restrictions  the  administration  insists  on 
are  those  which  would: 

•  Forbid  use  of  the  funds  to  develop 
such  professional  services  as  legal  aid 
or  a  pharmacy  operating  on  a  nonprofit 
basis. 

•  Forbid  use  of  the  funds  to  finance 
construction  of  low-cost  housing  to 
alleviate  the  critical  housing  shortage 
in  C-U. 

•  Forbid  use  of  funds  to  obtain  a  stu¬ 
dent-owned  and  student-controlled  fa¬ 
cility  to  house  serv'ices  and  projects  such 
as  those  mentioned  here. 

In  addition,  the  administration  de¬ 
mands  the  power  to ; 

Control  appointments  to  the  alloca¬ 
tions  board. 

•  Control  the  source  of  nominations 
for  such  appointments. 

•  Veto  any  allocation  it  deems  im¬ 
proper  according  to  law,  university  rules, 
or  policy  on  use  of  state  funds. 

The  popularity  of  the  services  already 
existing  suggests  that  quite  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  are  supporting  them.  So 
instead  of  a  tax  with  the  restrictions 


which  we  feel  are  unacceptable,  we  are 
proposing  a  voluntary  fee. 

This  would  get  around  most  of  the 
arguments  against  financing  consumer 
and  professional  services  —  arguments 
which  have  largely  been  that  people  are 
forced  to  pay  for  services  they  might 
not  use.  With  a  voluntary  fee,  such 
arguments  no  longer  hold. 

We  feel  that  the  thousands  of  students, 
faculty  and  community  members  who 
have  used  the  services  want  to  see  them 
developed  further.  If  you  support  the 
Associated  Student  Services,  you  must 
support  the  voluntary  fee  to  permit 
their  expansion. 

Cancermobile  Coming 

Members  of  the  Alpha  Phi  Omega 
service  fraternity  cooperating  with  the 
American  Cancer  Society  are  bringing  an 
educational  mobile  unit  to  the  campus. 
It  will  be  parked  just  south  of  the 
Union  on  the  Quad  sometime  between 
Apr.  19  and  23.  Free  exhibits  and 
brochures  will  be  offered. 

the  ombudsman  says  . . . 

•  Lost  or  strayed.  When  a  student  is 
positive  he  returned  a  book,  but  the 
library  staff  can  find  no  trace  of  it, 
there  is  a  dilemma.  The  student  feels 
vulnerable  and  frustrated  because  the 
institution  holds  all  the  aces.  One  re¬ 
cent  experience  showed  how  a  book 
might  di.sappear  from  the  Library  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  literally  lock 
that  escape  hatch.  Acknowledging  the 
possibility  that  skulduggery  was  in¬ 
volved,  the  Library  also  split  the  cost 
of  the  item  involved  and  eliminated 


the  fine.  Not  many  lost-book  situations 
would  lend  themselves  to  such  treat¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  another  instance  in 
which  speaking  up  achieved  a  helpful 
compromise  and  initiated  a  practice 
which  will  benefit  other  students. 

•  Not  lost  or  strayed,  but  stolen.  A  stu¬ 
dent  who  moved  his  belongings  to  a 
storage  area,  at  University  request  (to 
make  room  for  a  conference  during  the 
break),  found  his  stereo  missing  when 
he  came  back.  Told  at  first  that  it  was 
his  “tough  luck,”  the  student  felt  this 
to  be  completely  unjust  and  he  kept 
asking.  When  I  a.sked  Housing  Director 
Sammy  Rebecca  about  the  problem,  he 
started  the  wheels  rolling  to  make  the 
loss  good.  He  said  that  good  planning 
combined  with  bad  experience  has  led 
them  to  anticipate  such  things  as  part 
of  conference  situations,  and  provision 
is  made  to  cover  such  losses  because 
they  are  recognized  as  our  institutional 
responsibility  in  these  cases. 

•  Lost,  strayed,  or  stolen.  Depending  on 
who  one  talked  to,  any  of  those  terms 
were  apt  to  be  used  about  UGSA’s 
$5,000  check  from  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany!  At  last  it  reappeared,  and  all  is 
well  again  —  more  or  less,  depending, 
again,  on  who  you  talk  to.  As  I  said 
to  one  of  those  involved,  some  of  the 
problems  I  get  are  serious,  some  are 
silly,  and  some  are  both.  The  $5,000 
caper  sort  of  rang  all  the  bells. 

—  William  K.  Williams 
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Bike  Riders  Beware 


Drug  Penalties  Go  Up 
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Apply  Now  for  $$$ 


Bike  riders  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
kind  of  squeeze  between  motor  vehicles 
on  one  hand  and  pedestrians  on  the 
other.  Bicycles  going  the  wrong  way  on 
one-way  streets  create  a  hazard  for  ev¬ 
eryone,  and  bicycles  parked  at  building 
entrances  can  be  dangerous  to  people  on 
foot.  John  Kleberg,  campus  police  chief, 
says  he  has  instructed  his  men  to  im¬ 
pound  such  bikes. 

Need  Work  for  Summer? 

The  job  market  this  summer  will  be 
very  tight  everywhere,  but  particularly 
so  for  college-aged  job  hunters.  “Thus,” 
urges  John  Griffin,  associate  director  of 
student  financial  aids,  “students  looking 
for  work  in  June  should  apply  early  and 
check  out  all  job  sources.” 

The  Student  Financial  Aids  Office, 
107  Lando  Place,  just  south  of  Green 
on  6th  St.,  has  been  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  summer  employment  since 
March  15.  Students  first  fill  out  a  form 
and  then  are  interviewed  by  a  counselor. 
As  prospective  employers  call  for  sum¬ 
mer  help,  applicants  are  referred  to  the 
employers. 

Jobs  found  through  the  office  vary 
from  those  requiring  no  experience  to 
more  sophisticated  positions,  from  la¬ 
borers  to  key  punch  operators. 

Griffin  says  those  who  want  work 
should  begin  looking  now  if  they  have 
not  already  begun.  “They  should  apply 
to  several  places;  they  can  register  with 
us  and  with  the  state  employment  ser¬ 
vice.  And  then  they  should  look  on  their 
own.  Check  especially  newspaper  ads. 

“Summer  jobs  have  been  scarce  for 
the  last  few  years,  but  they  continue  to 
get  tighter.  Students  must  depend  more 
on  their  ov\-n  initiative  now.” 

Beginning  April  15,  students  were  also 
eligible  to  apply  for  jobs  for  next  school 
year.  “We  work  to  find  jobs  for  stu¬ 
dents  throughout  the  year,”  Griffin  says. 


According  to  reports,  young  people 
are  sitting  in  the  jails  of  many  foreign 
countries  for  terms  up  to  several  years 
for  use  of  marijuana,  and  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  nothing  for  them.  Gov¬ 
ernment  sources  especially  warn  against 
taking  any  packages  through  customs  for 
“friends.” 

Meanwhile,  in  this  country,  laws  dif¬ 
fer  markedly  from  state  to  state.  A  few 
—  about  12  —  seem  to  have  laws  some¬ 
what  more  lenient  than  Illinois  for  sim¬ 
ple  possession  of  marijuana  (first  of¬ 
fense).  But  many  appear  to  have  laws 
the  same  or  somewhat  tougher  than  Il¬ 
linois.  In  15  states,  the  sentence  can  be 
more  than  five  years,  and  in  one  state 
the  penalty  is  “two  years  to  life.” 

African  Culture  Week 

•  May  5  —  Black  Chorus,  8  p.m.,  Aud. 

•  May  6  —  Teach-In,  3  p.m. 

Agoro  Night,  8  p.m. 

228  Natural  History. 

•  May  7  —  Teach-In,  3  p.m. 

Miss  Africa  contest,  8  p.m. 
228  Natural  History. 

•  May  8  —  Banquet,  5:30  p.m. 

Wesley  Foundation. 

•  For  further  information :  Fred  Kanali, 

344-1141  or  333-1055; 
or  Raphael  Nyiti,  344- 
5757  or  333-7128. 


VIP  Wants  Blood 

A  bloodmobile  will  be  on  campus  May 
10-14  at  the  Armory,  for  students  and 
residents  of  Champaign-Urbana  to  do¬ 
nate  blood.  Sponsored  by  Volunteer  II- 
lini  Projects,  the  program  will  distribute 
the  blood  throughout  the  state  to  hospi¬ 
tals  participating  in  the  Red  Cross  blood 
plan.  Students  who  did  not  earlier  make 
appointments  should  call  VIP,  333-1020. 


Students  looking  for  financial  aids  for 
the  coming  school  year  are  urged  to  ap¬ 
ply  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Financial 
Aids  Office,  109  Lando  Place. 

Applications  for  aid  will  be  accepted 
for  the  1971-1972  academic  year  until 
July  1,  and  then  again  after  October  1. 
None  will  be  taken  in  July  and  August. 

Applications  received  after  April  12 
(and  until  July  1)  are  already  on  a 
second-priority  basis  for  processing. 

John  Douglas,  assistant  director  of 
the  aids  office,  says  they  are  not  closing 
the  door  on  anyone  and  he  hopes  stu¬ 
dents  will  apply.  “We  recommend  that 
all  students  apply  for  financial  aids, 
especially  for  the  Illinois  State  Scholar¬ 
ship  or  Grant.”  The  Illinois  State  Schol¬ 
arship  deadline  is  June  1,  and  applica¬ 
tions  are  available  in  the  aids  office. 

Want  to  Talk 
About  Campus  Life? 

Students  who  want  to  work  with  the 
Student  Speakers  Bureau  next  year 
should  contact  Ken  Allen,  333-7060,  at 
110  Student  Services.  Bureau  panels 
travel  around  the  state  talking  with 
alumni,  parents,  and  other  citizens.  On 
March  27,  1971,  the  group  moved  into 
another  area  of  participation  when  a 
panel  appeared  on  the  program  of  the 
national  convention  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Women  Deans  and  Counsel¬ 
ors.  On  the  panel  were  Alice  Barkley, 
commerce  senior;  Phil  Overmyer,  grad 
student  in  electrical  engineering;  and 
Ora  Schub,  LAS  senior. 

Buddhism  Course  for  Fall 

“History  of  Indian  Buddhism”  is  a 
new  course  being  planned  for  fall  by  the 
religious  studies  department.  No  pre¬ 
requisites  are  to  be  required,  and  it  is 
designed  for  advanced  undergraduates, 
bud  grad  students  can  take  it.  It  is  not 
in  the  Time  Table. 


Insurance  Will  Follow  You 

If  a  student  obtains  health  insurance 
for  the  summer,  it  will  follow  him 
wherever  he  goes.  “One  student,  spend¬ 
ing  the  semester  break  on  an  island  with¬ 
out  a  hospital,  suffered  an  appendicitis 
attack  and  had  to  be  flown  by  air- 
ambulance  to  a  hospital,”  says  James  A. 
White,  coordinator  of  insurance.  “His 
student  insurance  covered  $25  of  the 
ambulance  costs  and  part  of  the  hospi¬ 
talization  co.sts.” 

In  order  to  receive  such  coverage 
during  the  summer,  however,  a  student 
has  to  apply  specifically  for  summer 
coverage.  Otherwise,  his  second-semester 
coverage  ends  June  21.  Apply  in  person 
at  B-3  Coble  Hall,  open  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  including  the  noon  hour.  Cost: 
$10  for  a  student,  $18  for  the  wife  of 
a  student,  and  $13  total  for  any  number 
of  children. 

The  New  Senate: 

What  and  Why? 

By  Michael  Dann 

Not  until  last  year  was  the  Urbana- 
Champaign  Senate  open  to  the  public. 
This  year,  students  will  be  bona  fide 
members.  Why? 

“There  are  two  reasons  for  the  re¬ 
organization,”  says  David  Baum,  profes¬ 
sor  of  law.  “First,  we  wanted  to  increase 
the  Senate’s  effectiveness  —  which  we 
did  by  bringing  its  size  down  to  work¬ 
able  proportions,  from  around  1200  to 
250.  This  way  we  can  elicit  more  from 
each  member  and  have  a  real  working 
body. 

“Second,  we  tried  to  spread  our  in¬ 
fluence  a  bit.  We  will  have  50  student 
members  [37  undergraduates,  11  gradu¬ 
ate  students,  1  each  from  the  colleges  of 
law  and  vet  medicine],  elected  by  the 
students  through  their  colleges  or  de¬ 
partments.” 

The  new  Senate  will  be  more  repre¬ 
sentative  of  campus  interests.  Originally, 
only  full  professors  were  allowed  as 
members.  Then  several  years  ago,  associ¬ 
ate  and  assistant  profesors  were  allowed 
to  elect  representatives  to  the  body. 

More  recently,  some  students  have  be¬ 
longed  to  some  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tees,  but  have  had  voting  privileges  only 
on  issues  of  those  particular  committees. 

Baum  says  the  Senate’s  powers  will 
be  essentially  the  same.  “It  acts  as  the 
major  arbiter  of  educational  policy  and 
academic  affairs;  of  course,  the  ultimate 
power  is  still  with  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.” 


Get  Your  AA  Card  Now 

“If  you  are  an  Illinois  football  fan,” 
says  Terry  Shepard,  Daily  Illini  sports 
editor,  “you  have  probably  spent  the  last 
few  years  longing  for  the  day  when  the 
Illini  halfbacks  could  break  for  longer 
runs  than  Chief  Illiniwek  and  when  the 
pom-pon  girls  weren’t  the  most  exciting 
thing  to  watch  during  the  game.” 

Shepard  apparently  feels  that  day  has 
come,  as  he  promises  those  in  the  stands 
next  fall  a  chance  to  see: 

•  Bob  Blackman,  the  coach  who  ranks 
No.  4  among  active  coaches  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  total  victories  and  No.  5  in  win¬ 
ning  percentage. 

•  The  Illini  ’7i,  who  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  finish  near  the  top  of  the  Big 
Ten. 

®  An  exciting  offense,  featuring  up  to 
26  different  formations. 

•  A  pro-style  defense,  using  computer¬ 
ized  scouting  reports. 

•  Outstanding  players  such  as  All- 
American  candidates  Mike  Wells  and 
Tab  Bennett,  along  with  stars  from  an 
undefeated  frosh  team. 

•  Six  home  games:  North  Carolina, 
Washington  and  Sonny  Sixkiller,  Big 
Ten  Champion  Ohio  State,  Purdue, 
Northwestern,  and  Iowa. 

USE  THE  ENCLOSED  APPLICATION 

For  only  $14,  a  student  can  buy  the 
Athletic  Activity  Card,  which  will  allow 
him  to  attend  the  home  football  games 
(at  a  $22  savings)  —  plus  free  admission 
to  all  home  meets  of  Illini  baseball, 
track,  fencing,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
and  wrestling  teams. 

Sales  begin  May  14  at  the  Athletic 
Association  ticket  office,  100  Assembly 
Hall.  A  married  student  may  order  two 
cards,  a  single  student,  one.  If  you  want 
to  sit  with  one  or  several  other  students, 
send  or  take  the  application  cards  and 
checks  to  the  ticket  office  in  the  same 
envelope. 

For  large  groups  —  organized  houses, 
fraternities,  sororities,  residence  hall 
floors,  etc.  —  Shepard  suggests  that  one 
individual  be  in  charge  of  collecting  all 
the  $14  checks,  and  putting  the  order  on 
one  application  card  under  the  group 
name,  with  the  responsible  student’s 
name  also.  In  the  fall  when  the  cards 
are  picked  up,  an  alphabetical  type¬ 
written  list  of  individuals  must  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Shepard  says  block  tickets  will  be  in 
much  greater  demand  this  season  and 
that  it  is  important  to  order  now  to  get 
the  desired  seats. 


MARK  APPLICATION  “BLOCK  I" 

To  obtain  seats  in  either  Block  I  sec¬ 
tion,  a  student  should  mark  his  AA  ap¬ 
plication  either  “Block  I  —  West”  or 
“Block  I  —  East.” 

Cindy  Evans,  Block  I  chairman,  also 
speaks  of  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
anticipated  for  the  fall  games.  “Partici¬ 
pating  in  Block  I  is  fun,  leads  to  new 
friendships  and  insures  members  good 
seats  for  all  home  games,”  she  says.  “Be¬ 
sides,  you  are  contributing  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  and  spirit  of  the  fans  who  are 
as  eager  as  students  are  for  a  football 
season  of  thrills.” 

LAS  Council  Sponsors  Speaker 

Most  of  the  academic  college  councils 
are  going  through  the  process  of  elect¬ 
ing  officers  as  Student  Affairs  goes  to 
press.  The  LAS  group  plans  to  sponsor 
a  speaker  in  May,  but  name  and  date 
are  not  yet  set.  A  recent  membership 
drive  brought  the  LAS  Council  member¬ 
ship  up  to  about  50. 

Ag  Students  Invited 

The  Ag  Council  urges  agriculture  stu¬ 
dents  to  become  involved  in  campuswide 
committees,  and  to  participate  in  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  activities.  Council 
members  recently  passed  a  resolution  fa¬ 
voring  redistricting  of  UGSA,  and  they 
say  they  would  prefer  to  see  the  dis¬ 
tricts  determined  along  academic  college 
lines. 

For  further  information  about  how  to 
become  involved,  the  Council  asks  stu¬ 
dents  to  stop  by  the  office  at  55  Mum- 
ford  Hall.  Ag  students  are  now  serving 
on  such  committees  as:  Library,  Edu¬ 
cational  Policy,  Courses  and  Curriculum, 
Bulletin  Board,  Enrollment  and  Student 
Relations,  and  Leadership  Forum. 

Parents  &  Students  Agree  ? 

Incoming  freshmen  and  their  parents 
have  goals  in  mind  when  they  become 
part  of  the  university  family.  Are  they 
the  same  goals?  In  a  survey  of  opinions 
last  summer,  the  U  of  I  found  for  this 
campus: 

•  Students  and  parents  agree  generally 
on  what  a  student  should  get  from  col¬ 
lege.  Both  consider  as  most  important 
improving  one’s  ability  to  think  and 
broadening  intellectual  interests.  Least 
important  are  how  to  be  an  effective 
leader  and  how  to  deal  with  political  and 
social  injustice. 
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DO  NOT  WRITE 
IN  SPACES  BELOW 


FILL  IN  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  BELOW 


Athletic  Activity  Card 


14.00 


PL£A$E  PRINT  LEGIBLY 


YOU  MAY  ORDER  ONE  IF  SINGLE,  TWO  IF  MARRIED. 

I  AGREE  TO  READ  CAREFULLY 
THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
PRINTED  ON  THE  ACTIVITY 
CARD  AND  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
THEM  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


!.□  EAST  MAIN 
3.Q  EAST  BALCONY 
3Q  EAST  BLOCK  "I" 
4Q  VYEST  block  "I" 


LAST  NAME 


FIRST  NAME 


STREET  ADDRESS 


SIGN  HERE  WHEN  CARDS  ARE  RECEIVED  IN  FALL 

I  HEREBY  ACKNOWLEDGE 
RECEIPT  OF  THE  NUMBER 
OF  CARDS  ORDERED. 


STUDENT  I.  D.  NO._ 


DO  NOT  FOLD,  CLIP,  STAPLE  OR  MUTILATE  THIS  CAR 


I  ZIP  CODE  MUST  BE  INCLUDgD  IN  ADDRESS  | 

SINGLE  □  MARRIED  □ 


MAKE  CHECK  PAYABLE  TO: 

U.  OF  I.  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
TICKET  OFFICE --ASSEMBLY  HALL 
CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS  61820 


•  Over  60%  of  both  groups  expect  the 
student  to  pursue  graduate  degrees. 

•  About  75%  of  parents  and  only  25% 
of  students  think  the  university  should 
consider  that  it  acts  in  place  of  parents 
when  making  up  student  regulations. 

•  Fewer  than  25%  of  either  group  think 
parents  should  intercede  for  students  in 
disciplinary  trouble,  but  63%  of  parents 
favor  the  university  sending  conhdential 
reports  to  parents  each  semester. 

•  Only  20%  of  parents  say  that  skin 
color  will  not  be  a  determining  factor  in 
deciding  whom  their  children  will  date. 

•  While  56%  of  parents  think  students 
who  protest  university  policies  should  be 
encouraged  to  leave  the  university,  only 
20%  of  students  think  so. 

•Only  15%  of  parents  think  students 
should  be  permitted  to  set  visitation  poli¬ 
cies  of  their  living  units,  while  75%  of 
students  think  so. 

•  Asked  if  students  who  “take  over” 
campus  buildings  should  be  automati¬ 
cally  suspended,  87%  of  parents  and 
51%  of  students  say  they  should  be. 

•  Fewer  than  25%  of  either  group  be¬ 
lieve  that  necessary  reforms  will  not  be 
made  without  violent  protest. 

•  Parents  see  need  for  more  emphasis 
on  maintaining  law  and  order,  combat¬ 
ting  crime,  creating  a  sense  of  patriotism 
and  encouraging  respect  for  authority. 
Fewer  than  50%  of  students  see  the 
same  need  for  emphasis. 

•  Asked  about  encouraging  self-expres¬ 
sion,  13%  of  parents  and  54%  of  stu¬ 
dents  think  more  emphasis  is  needed. 

•  Twice  as  many  students  as  parents 
(65%  to  33%)  say  we  should  devote 
more  resources  to  race  relations  and 
civil  rights;  75%  of  students  and  57% 
of  parents  think  we  should  devote  more 
resources  to  aid  to  education. 

President  Henry 

[Ed.  Note:  On  August  31,  1971,  David  Dodds 
Henry  will  retire  from  the  post  he  has  had 
for  16  years,  longer  than  any  other  man  — 
that  of  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Seeking  some  appropriate  acknowledgment. 
Student  Affairs  chose  to  report  one  student's 
experience.] 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  finding 
President  Henry  is  about  as  easy  as  find¬ 
ing  the  Wizard  of  Oz.  But  not  so  for 
Paulette  Randall. 

“When  I  first  came  to  campus,  I 
heard  people  say  that  President  Henry 
was  hard  to  get  to,”  says  Paulette,  now 
a  junior  in  education.  “So  I  decided  to 
see  for  myself.” 

Finding  the  office  in  the  Administra¬ 


tion  Building,  Paulette  walked  in.  “I  was 
very  nervous;  it  was  the  only  office  at 
the  university  I  had  seen  with  carpet¬ 
ing.” 

She  asked  the  secretary  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  see  Mr.  Henry.  “She  told 
me  his  schedule  was  pretty  full,  but  if 
I  wanted  to  leave  my  name  she  would 
call  me.  I  left  my  name  and  phone  num¬ 
ber,  but  didn’t  expect  to  hear  any¬ 
thing.” 

But  she  did  receive  a  call  near  the 
end  of  the  semester,  and  was  a.sked  if 
she  would  like  to  come  in  the  next  after¬ 
noon.  “When  I  met  him,  he  seemed  to 
know  all  about  me,  but  he  was  very  con¬ 
genial.  He  asked  about  my  college  plans, 
my  home  life,  and  my  activities. 

“I  was  curious  as  to  why  he  saw  me 
when  so  many  say  they  cannot  see  him. 
He  said  he  rarely  had  the  time,  even 
though  he  would  like  to  talk  to  students. 
He  said  he  thought  many  people  had 
had  a  misconception  of  his  duties,  that 
he  had  several  problems  with  the  three 
campuses  of  the  University.  He  also 
mentioned  that  I  was  the  rare  student 
who  does  not  come  to  him  with  a  com¬ 
plaint.” 

Paulette  saw  President  Henry  again 
later  that  year  at  a  Dads’  Day  function. 
“He  surprised  me  by  remembering  my 
name,  and  he  even  asked  how  my 
brother  was!” 

UGSA  Turns  to  Services 

“Our  political  powers  are  really  non¬ 
existent,”  says  Ed  Pinto,  UGSA  chair¬ 
man,  explaining  why  UGSA  turned  this 
year  from  a  political  role  to  that  of 
offering  services.  “We  cannot  make  regu¬ 
lations,  except  repressive  ones.  We  could, 
for  instance,  make  a  regulation  curbing 
visitation  hours  in  university  housing,  but 
we  could  not  extend  the  present  hours. 

“Thus  we  turned  to  areas  that  do  not 
need  the  support  of  the  university.” 

Among  the  “going  concerns”  that 
have  been  backed  by  UGSA  are  the 
Travel  Service  and  Record  Store,  each 
of  which  does  about  $350,000  business 
per  year.  The  new  Art  Supplies  Store 
is  doing  about  $500  business  a  week. 
“All  funds  left  from  any  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  go  right  back  into  stock,”  says 
Pinto. 

UGSA  also  helped  buy  refrigerators 
for  food  storage  for  Earthworks,  the 
food  cooperative,  has  conducted  surveys 
on  consumer  preferences  and  tenants’ 
rights,  and  has  backed  unified  slates  in 
local  elections,  and  on  the  campus  for 
CRUEL  board  members  and  in  the 
elections  for  the  revised  Senate. 


Pinto  foresees  expansion  of  services  for 
next  year.  “We  would  like  to  see  a  volun¬ 
tary  fee  to  support  our  organizations  and 
services  such  as  the  research.  We  would 
like  to  organize  a  voter  registration  drive 
in  the  area  for  those  18  and  older.” 

He  also  hopes  for  a  tenants’  office  to 
act  as  bargaining  agent  between  students 
and  landlords  and  to  make  sure  all  hous¬ 
ing  codes  are  followed. 

“There  will  also  be  a  note-taking  ser¬ 
vice  for  several  classes,”  he  added. 

But  ^Vhat  Can  I  Do? 

Pollution  problems  of  our  environment 
at  times  seem  insurmountable  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  as  he  asks  himself:  “What  can 
I  as  one  person  do  to  help  clean  up 
things?  Can  my  contribution  amount  to 
anything?” 

Students  for  Environmental  Controls 
seem  to  think  so.  These  students  have 
formed  a  loose  organization  working  on 
the  initiative  of  each  member,  acting  as 
a  sort  of  clearing  house. 

Headquartered  in  the  YMCA-YWCA, 
those  in  SECS  have  begun  several  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  lecture  series  and  clean¬ 
up  programs  at  the  U  of  I.  They  also 
offer  some  suggestions  that  each  person 
can  follow: 

•  Don’t  use  colored  facial  tissues,  pa¬ 
per  towels,  or  toilet  paper;  the  dye  forms 
residue. 

•  Return  coat  hangers  to  cleaners. 

•  Use  containers  of  decomposable  paste¬ 
board,  cardboard,  or  paper;  avoid  glass 
bottles  and  plastic  containers. 

•  Don’t  buy  nonreturnable  containers. 

•  Don’t  let  the  gas  station  attendant 
“top  off”  your  gas  tank;  this  means  waste 
and  pollution  spillage.  The  pump  should 
shut  off  mechanically  at  the  proper 
amount. 

•  Don’t  flush  cigarette  filter  tips  down 
the  toilet;  they  will  clog  pipes  and 
pumps  at  the  sewage  plant. 

•  Stop  littering;  if  you  see  a  litterbug, 
object  politely. 

•  Buy  heavy-duty  plastic  garbage  cans 
instead  of  metal  ones,  to  reduce  noise. 

•  Avoid  using  internal  combustion  en¬ 
gines,  including  trucks,  power  mowers, 
snowmoltiles,  motorcycles.  Walk,  or  ride 
a  bicycle,  use  trains  or  buses,  or  travel 
in  car  pools  —  anything  to  lessen  the 
pcr-per.son  amount  of  pollution. 

•  Don’t  burn  rubbish  or  leaves.  Keep  a 
compost  heap  of  grass,  leaves,  and  gar¬ 
den  clippings  instead. 

•  Lower  the  float  in  your  toilet  tank  to 


conserve  water  when  flushing;  use  of 
bricks  can  bring  about  the  same  effect. 

°  Flush  only  solid  wastes.  Each  flush 
uses  8  to  10  gallons  of  water. 

•  Use  biodegradable  products  instead  of 
regular  commercial  detergents. 

Plant  trees  and  shrubs  to  attract  birds 
to  control  insects. 

•  Wash  dishes  only  once  a  day. 

•  Use  rags  to  wipe  up  messes,  not  pa¬ 
per.  Use  paper  products  sparingly. 

®  Don’t  use  anything  disposable  if  you 
can  use  something  durable. 

•Get  involved:  If  you  don’t  have  time 
to  give,  the  earth  won’t  give  you  time  to 
live. 

This  Is  Music? 

By  Michael  Dann 

If  you  ever  pass  Smith  Music  Hall  and 
think  you  hear  musical  coffee  cans  or 
water-buffalo  bells,  don’t  head  for  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Hospital.  Your  ears  are  o.k. 

What  you  might  have  heard  is  the 
U  of  I  percussion  ensemble  practicing 
one  of  its  pieces.  The  group  performed 
in  December  at  Krannert  Center,  using 
coffee  cans,  pop  bottles,  the  buffalo 
bells,  and  auto-brake  drums. 

They  will  appear  at  Krannert  again 
May  16,  at  3  p.m.,  somewhat  “toned 
down,”  in  concert  with  the  wind  en.sem- 
ble.  The  two  groups  will  offer  more  se¬ 
rious  music  than  the  percussion  ensem¬ 
ble  sometimes  plays. 

“We  play  only  original  compo¬ 
sitions  for  percussion  instruments,”  says 
Thomas  Siwe,  director.  “It  is  a  serious 
attempt  at  art  form;  however,  I  suppose 
it  isn’t  what  would  classify  as  popular 
music  for  hi-fi.” 

The  musicians  are  students,  earning  Vi 
hour  of  credit.  They  play  a  variety  of 
instruments:  the  more  conventional,  like 
bells,  triangles,  and  xylophones;  and  the 
odd,  like  gooseneck  lamps,  cowbells, 
gongs,  and  screenscrapers. 

The  group  also  performs  off  the  cam¬ 
pus.  “We  try  to  add  something  to  the 
community,”  says  Siwe.  A  sextet  from 
the  group  plays  children’s  concerts  in 
schools  —  popular  music  to  explain  and 
introduce  percussion  instruments  to  the 
kids. 

The  ensemble  draws  quite  an  audience 
to  its  performances.  “There  haven’t  been 
any  professional  ensemble  bands  for 
quite  a  while.  They  cost  too  much  and 
have  a  great  deal  of  equipment  to 
move,”  says  Siwe.  “So  the  professional 
players  come  to  hear  us  to  see  what’s 
new.  The  pieces  we  play  aren’t  heard 
anywhere  else,  except  at  other  schools.” 


New  for  Fall 

In  September,  50  LAS  upperclassmen 
will  be  able  to  work  toward  their  de¬ 
grees  through  the  Independent  Plans  of 
Study,  a  unique  program  which  passed 
the  Urbana-Champaign  Senate  April  12. 
Participating  students  will  in  effect  set 
up  their  oum  programs  and  courses, 
crossing  over  department  lines  in  choos¬ 
ing  major  fields  of  study. 

Such  a  program  is  not  new;  one  was 
recently  started  at  Indiana  University 
and  another  at  the  U  of  I  Circle  Cam¬ 
pus. 

“IPS  is  geared  for  the  mission- 
oriented  student,”  says  Robert  Waller, 
LAS  associate  dean  and  author  of  the 
plan.  “It  is  meant  for  the  student  who 
has  educational  objectives  requiring  a 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  than  now 
available.  It  is  also  meant  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  whose  interests  lie  in  several  di¬ 
verse  areas  and  who  would  like  to  look 
at  each  one  before  commiting  himself.” 

Each  student  will  first  have  to  submit 
a  program  of  study,  which  must  include 
the  LAS  foreign  language  requirements 
and  the  usual  all-university  require¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  particular  areas  of 
interest.  The  program  will  then  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  student’s  adviser  and  a 
special  committee  of  six  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  three  students. 

Initially  restricted  to  50  LAS  sopho- 
m.ores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  the  program 
is  not  accepting  freshmen  “because  we 
feel  they  need  time  to  adjust  to  college 
life,  coming  from  the  high  school  en¬ 
vironment.  They  need  a  chance  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  they  want  from  college 
and  the  facilities  available  to  them,” 
says  Waller. 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  FRESHMEN 

Freshmen  will  not  be  entirely  left  out, 
though.  Charles  Sanders,  head  of  rhet¬ 
oric,  promises  90  sections  of  Rhetoric 
108,  which  is  the  one  for  “superior  stu¬ 
dents.”  The  offerings  range  from  “The 
Detective  Story”  to  “A  Poetry  Work¬ 
shop,”  from  “The  Literature  of  Revolt” 
to  “The  Rhetoric  of  Silence”  and  from 
“A  Radical  Perspective  of  Advertising” 
to  “Perception  in  Fine  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.” 

Sanders  says  he  would  rather  have 
Rhet  108  abolished  than  to  have  it  be¬ 
come  inflexible. 

OTHER  “DIFFERENT”  THINGS 

Last  semester  LAS  alone  offered  35 
undergraduate  open  seminars.  Enroll¬ 
ment  ranged  from  one  for  individual  re¬ 
search  projects  to  300  for  “Black  World: 


Perspectives,”  a  lecture  series  featuring 
black  intellectuals  and  performers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Roger  K.  Applebee,  associate 
dean  of  LAS. 

William  Plater,  coordinator  of  the 
Afro-American  lecture  series,  says  the 
lecture  course  should  probably  become 
a  regular  course;  it  has  been  successfully 
presented  for  three  semesters.  The  199 
courses  were  begun  to  allow  experimen¬ 
tation  and  a  flexibility  not  possible  under 
the  old  process  under  which  each  new 
course  required  specific  approval  of  fac¬ 
ulty  committees  and  officials. 

Physics  199,  “Physics  for  Nonsci¬ 
entists,”  aims  to  give  the  person  who  has 
avoided  physics  a  course  which  will  give 
him  some  understanding  of  the  subject 
but  will  not  involve  the  math  applica¬ 
tions  and  other  things  that  scare  people. 
“We  try  to  point  out  the  role  of  physics 
in  normal  human  activity,”  says  David 
Lazarus,  professor.  “There  are  no  exams, 
just  two  papers.  We  work  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  someone  who  doesn’t  like 
physics  can  still  be  a  bright  person.” 

One  Political  Science  199  section 
deals  with  local  politics  and  community 
organizations,  and  is  taught  through  the 
political  science,  sociology,  and  psychol¬ 
ogy  departments.  “Each  student  keeps  a 
personal  journal  and  works  on  papers,” 
says  Philip  Meranto,  assistant  professor 
in  political  science. 

“Ritual,  Race,  and  Revolution”  is  the 
name  of  a  course  started  by  Marvin 
Vawter,  assistant  professor  of  English. 
“I  wanted  to  study  the  nature  of  rac¬ 
ism,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view 
—  as  a  humanist,”  he  says.  He  chose 
from  among  75  interested  students  22  — 
1 1  black  and  1 1  white,  1 1  male  and  1 1 
female  —  to  participate  in  the  class. 

“We  start  with  the  assumption  that 
racial  discrimination  is  based  on  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  part  of  both  blacks  and 
whites,  that  it  rests  on  stereotypes.  So  we 
work  on  an  encounter  basis,  creating 
situations  in  the  class  and  letting  each 
person’s  personality  respond  spontane¬ 
ously. 

“It  is  very  open  and  can  become  very 
tense.  There  is  no  physical  violence,  but 
some  candid  exchange  of  views.  We 
have  exploded  some  myths  and  have 
learned  to  respond  to  each  other  as  per¬ 
sons,  breaking  down  the  stereotypes.” 

Large  School,  Small  School 

By  Michael  Dann 

For  some,  the  decision  is  not  difficult. 
The  large  state  university  costs  the  stu¬ 
dent  less;  but  much  has  been  written 
backing  the  idea  that  the  small  liberal 


arts  school  can  better  prepare  a  student 
for  the  “outside  world.” 

Those  of  us  who  sit  through  a  lecture 
with  300  others  may  wonder  if  we  did 
indeed  make  a  mistake.  From  the  open¬ 
ing  registration  hassle  to  the  final  com¬ 
puterized  report  card,  with  social  se¬ 
curity  designation,  a  student  could  easily 
get  the  feeling  that  nobody  cares. 

Although  many  writers  defend  small 
schools,  pointing  to  smaller  classes,  stu¬ 
dent  participation  instead  of  student  ob¬ 
servation,  some  see  it  the  other  way.  In 
a  survey  of  400  college  students  con¬ 
ducted  by  Changing  Times,  75  per  cent 
from  both  large  and  small  schools  said 
they  were  happy  with  their  own  schools. 
The  survey  gave  favorable  nods  to  large 
schools  in  several  areas:  They  are  aca¬ 
demically  tougher,  they  offer  more 
competition,  they  offer  greater  course 
variety,  and  a  wider  range  of  social  and 
extracurricular  activities. 

Some  complain  that  a  student  can  eas¬ 
ily  get  lost  at  a  large  school,  but  this 
could  be  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  wide  range  of  interesting  people  of¬ 
fers  a  more  cosmopolitan  atmosphere. 
Impersonality?  How  many  students  try? 
The  one  who  really  wants  to  talk  to  a 
professor,  to  other  students,  or  to  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  —  usually  can  do  so. 

Then  there  is  the  statement  that  small 
colleges  have  better  faculty.  Really? 
Large  schools  can  offer  higher  salaries, 
more  research  facilities,  and  a  greater 
challenge  to  topnotch  teachers,  except 
for  the  very  expensive  small  school. 

A  TRANSFER  STUDENT’S  VIEW 

Patricia  Jones,  junior  in  journalism, 
transferred  here  from  Cornell  College,  a 
private  school  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  with 
an  enrollment  of  918.  She  speaks  of  reg¬ 
istration  as  being  a  particularly  bad  way 
to  start  for  a  student  coming  from  a 
small  school. 

She  also  found  the  transition  to  dorm 
life  perturbing:  “In  the  small  school  I 
lived  in  a  dorm  with  50  others,  which 
seemed  like  practically  the  whole  school. 
But  at  least  everyone  knew  everyone 
else.  Here  it  takes  longer  to  know  some¬ 
one;  making  conversation  is  even  more 
difficult.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  re¬ 
served  if  you  don’t  want  to  be  alone.” 

Classes  were  a  pleasant  surprise.  “You 
hear  so  much  about  classes  of  300,  of 
TV  lectures,  of  computerized  classrooms, 
and  unreachable  teachers.  But  most 
classes  have  fewer  than  30,  although  this 
can  depend  on  one’s  major. 

“Teachers  here  are  quite  helpful,  more 
so  than  in  the  smaller  school.  But  even 
nicer  is  the  selection  of  courses  to  choose 


from.  It’s  a  luxury;  and  there  were  more 
required  courses  there  —  no  such  thing 
as  an  elective;  the  program  was  all 
planned  out  for  you. 

“They  also  had  more  regulations  than 
you  could  stand  —  hours,  no  keys,  no 
visitation.  It  certainly  is  not  a  setting 
for  growing  up. 

“Furthermore,  each  person  was  forced 
to  join  a  group,  to  be  stereotyped,  and 
to  stay  put.  Here  you  can  do  what  you 
want,  and  there  is  much  more  to  do. 
Also  you  feel  more  a  part  of  the  real 
world  where  you  are  not  missing  some¬ 
thing.  At  the  other  school,  I  really  felt 
ivory-towered,  what  with  one  drugstore 
and  one  gas  station  and  one  carding  bar 
for  fun  and  one  newspaper.” 

OUR  OWN  SENIORS 

How  do  our  own  graduating  seniors 
feel  about  it  all  now?  The  ideas  fresh¬ 
men  have  about  entering  college  are 
rarely  the  same  impressions  they  leave 
behind  as  seniors.  This  can  be  particu¬ 
larly  true  for  a  school  like  the  U  of  I 
with  its  variety  and  size. 

“Going  to  a  large  school  has  seemed 
to  broaden  my  perspective,”  says  Tim 
Plesko,  senior  in  psychology.  “My  out¬ 
look  has  changed  greatly,  especially  when 
compared  to  my  high  school  friends  who 
are  going  to  smaller  schools.  To  them, 
being  aligned  with  a  particular  group  — 
stereotypes  if  you  wish  —  seems  very  im¬ 
portant. 

“As  a  fre,shman,  I  just  wanted  to  be 
free,  to  remain  unaligned,  to  stay  away 
from  any  particular  circle.  Meeting  peo¬ 
ple  meant  a  lot  to  me.  I  got  involved 
and  learned  to  appreciate  it.  I  saw 
teachers  and  administrators  as  people, 
not  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  In  a  way,  that  made  the  school  it¬ 
self  seem  smaller. 

“Dorm  life  just  added  a  lot  of  color. 
I  have  missed  a  real  class  involvement 
until  this  year.  I  didn’t  really  interact 
with  the  classroom,  and  I’m  sorry  I 
didn’t.  The  school  may  not  have  changed 
me  much,  but  I  will  leave  with  a  sense 
of  identity  with  the  place.” 

Larry  Lawlor,  senior  in  chemistry,  has 
a  more  disapproving  view.  “My  biggest 
impression,  and  I  am  sorry  to  admit  it, 
is  that  the  people  I  go  to  school  with 
have  a  prevalent  philosophy  to  do  the 
least  amount  of  work  to  get  the  highest 
grade  possible.  This  is  discouraging  to 
me.” 

He  fears  what  he  calls  the 
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High-School-Mill  Technician  Syndrome. 
“Translated,  this  means  that  the  quest 
for  knowledge  has  been  replaced  by  the 
drive  to  get  the  grade,  get  the  diploma, 
and  get  the  job. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  indict  the  college, 
because  it  too  is  a  victim  of  the  system 
demanding  equalitarianism.  Everyone 
has  to  go  to  college  now.  At  the  same 
time  the  schools  have  had  to  bring  teach¬ 
ing  down  to  the  level  of  a  C  grade.  As 
a  result  we  never  do  anything  imagina¬ 
tive;  everything  is  an  exercise;  there  is 
no  challenge. 

“I  learned  more  in  the  199  courses.  I 
think  the  only  way  to  save  education  is 
to  make  it  independent  study.  You  can’t 
learn  out  of  a  book,  only  by  going  after 
knowledge. 

“Students  can  be  very  clever,  but  they 
have  become  captives  of  the  system 
rather  than  critical  human  beings;  they 
play  the  game  like  trained  animals. 

“Still,  I  think  the  student  at  the  U  of 
I  is  more  developed  personally  than 
those  going  to  other  types  of  schools.” 
(Larry  was  a  transfer  student.) 

Martha  Brune,  .senior  in  journalism, 
sums  up  what  she  has  gotten  from  school 
quite  succinctly:  “I  have  learned  to  tol¬ 
erate,  but  to  tolerate  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  everyone  is  different.  That  is 
most  important.” 

Charles  Lane,  senior  in  history  educa¬ 
tion,  .says,  “I  have  learned  that  what  I 
know  is  very  little  of  what  there  is  to 
leant.  The  more  I  learn,  the  more  there 
is  to  know.  I  think  a  smaller  school 
might  not  have  given  me  the  impression 
that  I  cannot  learn  everything  in  my 
field.” 

Some  other  comments  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  students:  “I  ju.st  want  to  get  out.” 
“After  four  years  in  marketing,  I  wish 
I  was  an  anthropology  major.”  “When  I 
came,  I  was  surprised  to  find  out  how 
little  I  knew;  now  that  I’m  graduating. 
I’m  discouraged  when  I  realize  how  lit¬ 
tle  I’ve  learned.” 

One  senior  said,  “We  all  learn  how  to 
function  here,  but  in  our  functioning  we 
are  dependent  on  the  university.  Who  or 
what  will  we  depend  on  when  we  are 
out?  Are  we  capable  of  depending  on 
ourselves?” 

Miller  Lecture  Committee 
Wants  Student  Help 

Richard  Merritt,  professor  of  political 
science  and  chairman  of  the  George  A. 
Miller  University  Lecture  Committee, 
asks  students  to  make  suggestions  about 
possible  formats  and  speakers  for  next 
year.  Although  he  would  like  to  have 


proposed  ideas  by  May  15,  Merritt  says 
the  committee  is  flexible  on  this. 

For  the  1971-72  academic  year  the 
group  will  sponsor  two  major  types  of 
activities: 

•  First,  it  will  support  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  proposals  to  invite  individual 
speakers  to  come  to  the  campus  for 
periods  of  up  to  one  month.  Each  person 
would  be  expected  to  give  at  least  one 
public  address  intended  for  a  campus¬ 
wide  audience.  The  person  could  also 
participate  in  specialized  colloquia  and 
in  classes  whenever  appropriate,  and  in 
informal  meetings  with  student,  faculty, 
and  community  groups. 

•  Second,  the  Committee  will  support  a 
limited  number  of  self-contained  pro¬ 
grams  focusing  on  problems  of  general 
university  interest  and  cutting  across 
disciplinary  lines.  No  prescribed  format 
exists  for  such  programs.  They  may  be 
symposia,  bringing  various  people  to¬ 
gether  at  the  same  time  or  within  a 
common  framework  to  discuss  a  limited 
range  of  issues,  or  they  may  take  the 
form  of  university  lecture  series,  bring¬ 
ing  truly  distinguished  speakers  to  the 
campus  to  discuss  topics  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  the  general  university  and  local 
communities. 

To  suggest  a  certain  speaker: 

•  Send  a  short  statement  about  him,  in¬ 
cluding  a  brief  vita  and  indication  of 
potential  contributions  and  something 


about  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  program,  to  the  Committee’s  per¬ 
manent  office  at  912  W.  Illinois  (333- 
6138). 

*  Indicate  whether  or  not  you  would 
be  willing  to  contact  the  prospective 
speaker  or  to  act  as  host  while  he  is  on 
campus. 

•  Indicate  which  university  units  and 
organizations  are  supporting  the  pro¬ 
posal.  State  the  amount  of  funds  which 
the  Miller  Committee  will  be  expected 
to  provide,  as  well  as  the  availability  of 
any  supporting  funds  from  other  sources. 
While  the  Miller  Committee  can  pay  the 
full  cost  for  a  certain  number  of  visi¬ 
tors,  more  programs  can  be  provided  if 
funds  are  used  from  other  sources  as 
well. 

Any  student  with  an  idea  he  would 
like  to  discuss  before  submitting  a  pro¬ 
posal  may  want  to  contact  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Student  Programs  and  Ser¬ 
vices  (who  help  coordinate  schedules 
and  deal  with  other  problems),  or  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Miller  Committee. 

Merritt  is  chairman,  and  A.  C.  Purves, 
English,  is  associate  chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Other  members  and  their 
departments  are:  James  Beattie,  chemis¬ 
try;  Delano  Cox,  chairman,  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican  Studies  Commission;  Herbert  De- 
Ley,  French;  Walter  Feinberg,  history 
and  philosophy  of  education;  Roger 
Findley,  law;  Marcel  Franciscono,  art 


history;  Charles  Hamm,  music;  Robert 
Heifetz,  urban  planning;  Lee  Hertzman, 
grad  student  in  education;  George  Kief- 
fer,  biology;  Daniel  Perrino,  dean.  Stu¬ 
dent  Programs  and  Services;  David 
Pines,  physics;  William  Plater,  assistant 
to  dean.  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Jerome  Savage,  art;  David  Shwader, 
philosophy;  Girdharilal  Tikku,  Persian, 
associate  director  of  Center  for  Asian 
Studies;  John  Titus,  horticulture;  Heinz 
Von  Foerster,  electrical  engineering,  bio¬ 
physics;  Louis  Wetmore,  urban  and 
regional  planning;  and  Elizabeth  Yank- 
wich,  assistant  to  director  of  Center  for 
Advanced  Study. 

The  Miller  Committee  was  established 
to  provide  continued  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  for  bringing  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  campus.  Its  aim  is  to 
stimulate  fruitful  consideration  of  topics 
of  high  academic  and  social  relevance 
by  augmenting  the  intellectual  resources 
already  existing  on  the  campus.  The 
Committee  has  two  main  functions: 
initiating  programs  and  activities;  and 
allocating  funds  for  the  support,  in  part 
or  whole,  of  programs  and  activities  ini¬ 
tiated  by  academic  departments  or  other 
groups  in  the  university. 
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Busin^o  Campus 


To  cut  waiting  time  for  students  to  a 
minimum,  LAS  deans  are  seeing  stu¬ 
dents  by  appointment.  To  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  go  to  294  Lincoln  Hall  or 
call  333-170.').  One  dean  is  available  to 
handle  emergencies  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis  in  294  Lincoln  Hall. 


Can  You  Read? 

Blind  students  need  volunteers  to  read 
to  them  —  especially  in  sciences,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  foreign  languages,  French 
in  particular.  Readers  are  also  needed 
to  read  for  tape  recordings. 

If  you  can  give  two  hours  a  week,  call 
333-4601  for  information  and  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Telephone  Office  Moves 

Students  in  University  residence  halls 
who  have  questions  about  long-distance 
phone  bills  now  need  to  go  to  420 
mini  Union,  or  call  333-2275,  for  help. 
Fhe  office  was  previously  in  Weston 
Hall. 


Personal  Info  Needed 

In  case  of  emergency,  the  Office  of 
Student  Personnel  needs  to  have  student 
family  and  home  addresses  on  file.  Dave 
Pierce,  associate  dean,  asks  new  students 
who  have  not  previously  filled  out  the 
information  sheet  to  come  to  130  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  to  do  so. 

In  the  past  these  records  were  at¬ 
tained  by  mailing  forms  to  new  students 
during  the  summer,  but  budget  cutbacks 
this  year  prevented  that  method  being 
used.  The  information  “is  used  con¬ 
stantly  in  counseling  and  advising  inter¬ 
views  with  students,  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion  to  other  educational  institutions  in 
case  of  transfer,  and  to  contact  the 
family  in  emergencies,”  said  Pierce. 


4'his  year  the  Illi-bus  is  also  known 
as  the  White  Line  of  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  Mass  Transit  District’s  color- 
coded  bus  system.  Operating  Monday 
through  Friday  only,  the  White  Line 
runs  buses  10  minutes  apart  during  rush 
hours  and  15  minutes  apart  during  most 
of  the  day. 

For  10  cents,  one  can  ride  the  bus 
along  the  route  from  Orchard  Downs, 
College  Court,  Wright  and  Green  streets. 
First  and  Florida,  to  the  MRH  Snack 
Bar.  The  return  route  is  back  through 
Wright  and  Green  and  College  Court 
to  Orchard  Downs. 

Buses  begin  each  day  at  7:20  a.m. 
from  Orchard  Downs  and  the  last  bus 
arrives  there  at  11:45  p.m. 

Route  maps  and  schedules  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Campus  Parking  office, 
507  E.  Daniel  St.,  phone  333-7217. 

Jobs  Are  Short 

Not  only  is  the  student  job  situation 
tight,  but  it’s  becoming  very  competitive, 
said  John  Griffin,  associate  director  of 
student  financial  aids. 

“On  the  day  after  Labor  Day,  people 
working  in  a  nearby  doughnut  shoj) 
found  one  young  lady  waiting  at  our 
doors  as  they  were  coming  to  work.  That 
was  6:00  a.m.” 

I'he  line  began  forming  at  7:00  a.m. 
the  next  day,  he  said. 


Study  Abroad  for  Credit 

.Students  can  earn  up  to  36  hours  of 
U.  of  1.  credit  for  a  full  year’s  study 
abroad.  Credit  may  also  be  obtained  for 
travel. 

For  full  information,  students  should 
discuss  their  plans  with  Christopher  G. 
Duffy,  director  of  the  Students  Abroad 
Office.  Call  333-6322  to  make  a])point- 
ments. 


Financial  Aid  Till 
Not  Quite  Empty 

Qualified  students  may  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  U.  of  1.  long-term  loans  for  the 
.second  semester.  .Students  who  have  al¬ 
ready  been  denied  financial  aid,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  apply  again,  as  it  will 
be  useless,  unless  their  financial  situation 
has  changed  considerably. 

Any  student  who  feels  he  can  demon¬ 
strate  financial  need  should  apply;  ap¬ 
plication  includes  completion  of  a 
Parents’  Confidential  Statement,  to  be 
turned  in  to  the  Student  Financial  Aids 
Office  for  local  analysis. 

Documents  for  application  may  be 
picked  up  at  the  Financial  Aids  Office, 
707  .S.  .Sixth  St.,  Champaign,  beginning 
November  I.  Applications  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  from  November  8  through  24. 
Those  who  receive  long-term  loans  will 
have  to  identify  qualified  co-signers  who 
would  be  responsible  for  payment  in 
cases  of  default. 

“We  do  not  expect  to  have  scholar¬ 
ships,  grants,  or  other  gift  aid  funds,” 
says  A.  M.  Engels,  associate  director  of 
financial  aids.  There  may  be  some  ear¬ 
marked  funds  for  prior  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  borrowers,  but  no  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  fall  term  are  being 
accepted. 

Drugs 

Two  new  drug  laws  went  into  effect 
in  Illinois  August  16,  1971.  One,  the 
Cannabis  Control  Act,  deals  specifically 
with  marihuana;  the  other,  the  Illinois 
Controlled  Substances  Act,  deals  with 
other  drugs  and  sets  up  five  schedules, 
according  to  potential  for  abuse,  whether 
the  drug  has  accepted  medical  uses,  and 
severity  of  consequences  of  abuse.  Pen¬ 
alties  are  graduated  according  to  the 
schedules. 

Penalties  for  possession  of  marihuana 
are  set  according  to  the  weight  of  mari¬ 
huana  involved  —  with  the  lightest 


penalty  being  imprisonment  “in  a  penal 
institution  other  than  the  penitentiary 
for  not  more  than  90  days”  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  “not  more  than  2.5  grams  of  any 
substance  containing  cannabis.” 

Copies  of  the  laws  are  available  at 
310  Student  Services  Building. 

Need  to  Read  Faster  ? 

.Students  may  leani  how  to  read 
faster  under  a  program,  free  of  cost,  of 
the  Psychological  and  Counseling  Ser¬ 
vice.  Two  groups  began  meeting  in 
.September,  and  another  group  will  be 
starting  in  the  middle  of  this  semester. 
To  sign  up,  a  student  needs  to  go  to  the 
second  floor.  Student  Ser\'ices  Building, 
and  fill  out  a  form. 

Apartment  Available 

Visiting  lecturers,  artists,  and  faculty, 
as  well  as  on-campus  faculty  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  can  be  invited  to  stay  in 
the  one-bedroom  furnished  apartment  in 
Allen  Residence  Hall.  Anyone  interested 
in  inviting  an  official  guest  to  use  the 
apartment  should  contact  Mrs.  Barbara 
Banies,  333-1 100. 

I  he  only  stipulation  is  that  the  guest 
must  be  willing  to  spend  part  of  his 
time  meeting  with  students  in  the  halls 
—  for  a  meal,  or  informal  discussion  in 
the  lounge  or  in  the  apartment. 

Kleberg  Promises  to 
Enforce  Bike  Rules 

“Our  concern  is  .  .  .  for  the  personal 
safety  of  the  rider  and  pedestrian,”  said 
John  Kleberg,  campus  police  chief,  talk¬ 
ing  about  bicycles  on  the  campus.  He 
said  the  police  will  devote  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  enforcing  bike  regulations,  be¬ 
cause  improper  parking  and  riding,  as 
well  as  bad  maintenance,  have  caused 
several  injuries. 

He  said  he  expects  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  bicycles  on 
campus;  more  than  6,500  are  already 
registered  with  the  university.  Bikes  on 
the  campus  must  be  registered;  there  is 
no  fee.  For  registration  and  copies  of  the 
bicycle  code,  go  to  507  E.  Daniel, 
Champaign. 

Another  observer  noted  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  bikes  going  the 
wrong  way  on  one-way  streets  seems  to 
be  keeping  pace  with  the  increased 
number  of  bicycles  on  the  campus.  These 
riders  can  expect  to  be  arrested  sooner 
or  later,  if  they  aren’t  knocked  off  their 
bikes  by  cars  first. 


Vehicle  Registration  Moves 

Students  who  have  automobiles,  mo¬ 
torcycles,  and  bicycles  on  campus  can 
register  them  at  507  E.  Daniel  St., 
Champaign,  where  the  division  of  Cam¬ 
pus  Parking  and  Transportation  is  lo¬ 
cated.  Joseph  E.  Blaze  directs  the  new 
office,  which  also  handles  assignment  of 
parking  spaces  and  administration  of 
campus  mass  transit  systems.  The  old 
office  handling  motor  vehicle  registra¬ 
tions  was  on  Mathews  St. 


Living-Learning  Groups 

Two  new  projects  and  one  that  is 
three  years  old  are  taking  place  in  the 
University  residence  halls  this  fall. 

•  About  175  freshmen  are  participating 
in  Unit  I  in  Allen  Hall.  This  grew  out 
of  CRUEL  meetings  last  year,  and  may 
lead  to  a  “residential  college”  here.  The 
175  were  selected  from  some  350  who 
applied  after  receiving  the  initial  letter 
explaining  the  project,  which  was  mailed 
to  all  incoming  freshmen.  Some  classes 
meet  in  Unit  I,  faculty  offices  are  lo¬ 
cated  there,  and  faculty  members  from 
many  different  departments  have  agreed 
to  work  on  projects  with  Unit  I  students. 

•  Some  James  Scholars  last  year  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  would  like  to  live  to¬ 
gether  as  a  unit.  They  enrolled  in  199 
courses  and  did  some  research  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  and  the  result  is 
that  250  of  them  are  living  together  in 
a  pilot  project  at  Hopkins  Hall. 

•  Regent  Gregory  is  a  program  that  be¬ 
gan  three  years  ago,  to  create  an  en¬ 
hanced  learning  environment,  and  which 
is  continuing  this  year  at  Saunders  and 
Carr  halls. 


Conserving  Water 

Major  professional  environmental 
leaders  from  Illinois  are  expected  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  conference  on  conserving 
water  resources  in  the  state.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference,  which  is  sponsored  by 
Students  for  Environmental  Concerns, 
is  to  develop  ideas  for  legislative  and 
legal  action  to  save  water. 

Ernest  Dunwoody,  conference  coordi¬ 
nator,  says  the  group  will  focus  on 
preventative  action  rather  than  clean-up 
work.  The  meeting  will  be  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Saturday,  October  16, 
at  the  YMCA,  1001  S.  Wright  St.  The 
cost  for  students  is  $3  including  lunch, 
$2  without  lunch. 


Be  Careful! 

Says  Dean 

If  you  were  in  your  parents’  home 
and  two  strangers  came  to  the  door 
asking  to  use  your  bathroom,  would  you 
let  them  in,  send  them  upstairs,  and 
then  forget  about  them?  “Of  course 
not,”  .says  John  Scouflas,  associate  dean 
of  students. 

“Yet  that  very  thing  happened  in  one 
house  on  campus  this  fall.  Two  young 
kids  appeared  at  the  door,  a  girl  let 
them  in,  and  pointed  the  way  upstairs. 
By  the  time  they  left,  they  had  cleaned 
out  every  wallet  and  purse  in  the  house.” 

In  another  case,  a  student  affairs  dean 
went  to  a  house  to  see  a  resident  to  tell 
her  that  her  parents  had  been  in  an 
accident.  As  the  dean  arrived  at  the 
front  door  late  at  night,  someone  was 
coming  out;  so  he  walked  in.  He  stood 
around  for  a  few  seconds,  until  a  young 
lady  asked  whom  he  wished  to  see.  He 
gave  her  the  name,  and  she  said,  “Up¬ 
stairs,  second  door  on  the  left.”  Al¬ 
though  she  did  not  know  the  dean,  she 
made  no  effort  to  see  that  his  claim  was 
legitimate. 

Sometimes  residents  prop  open  doors 
“to  get  some  air,”  leaving  the  hall  or 
house  ojien  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
come  in  and  steal  something. 

How  can  students  prevent  being  vic¬ 
timized  by  thieves  or  other  criminals  in 
their  residences?  “By  reporting  strangers 
they  see  roaming  around  the  corridors 
...  by  not  leaving  their  doors  unlocked 
.  .  .  and  by  being  careful  not  to  leave 
purses  and  billfolds  lying  around,”  says 
Scouffas. 

Fie  emphasizes  the  importance  of  not 
assuming  that  a  stranger  in  the  hallways 
is  a  guest  of  a  resident.  “This  is  why  it 
is  imperative  that  the  host  or  hostess 
escort  room  guests  through  the  halls.” 

Scouffas  also  urges  students  to  register 
their  bikes,  and  to  write  down  the 
serial  number,  because  many  have  been 
stolen  this  semester  —  and  the  recovery 
record  is  very  good  for  the  ones  that  are 
registered  and  can  be  identified  by 
number. 

On  the  lUSA  Docket 

Programs  scheduled  by  the  Illini  Union 
Student  Activities  for  October  include 
duplicate  bridge  on  Thursday  evenings. 
Dads  Day  festivities  October  8  and  9, 
the  art  lending  library,  music  hours. 
Homecoming  events  October  22  and  23, 
bingo  October  29,  and  many  movies. 

Also,  there  will  be  an  open  house  for 
married  students  from  4  p.m.  to  mid¬ 
night  on  Saturday,  October  16. 


New  at  the  Top 

John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.,  46,  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
September  1,  1971.  He  came  here  from 
Syracuse  University,  where  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  chancellor.  He  and  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
bally  live  in  the  President’s  House  at 
711  \V.  Florida  Ave.,  Urbana  —  but  he 
will  have  to  be  in  Chicago  about  half 
the  time,  to  deal  with  the  other  two 
U.  of  I.  campuses.  Their  daughter  and 
son  are  students  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus. 

Morton  W.  Weir,  36,  will  take  over 
as  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs  on 
this  campus  on  November  1,  1971.  He 
came  to  the  U.  of  I.  in  1960  and  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  psychology  department 
in  1969.  His  main  research  and  teaching 
interests  have  been  in  experimental  child 
psychology,  cognitive  development,  and 
children’s  learning  and  problem  solving. 


Registering  to  Vote 

By  Michael  Dann 

Students  make  up  about  a  third  of  the 
1 1  million  people  who  gained  the  right 
to  vote  when  the  26th  Amendment  ex¬ 
tended  voting  rights  to  those  between 
ages  18  and  21.  But  students  find  it 
difficult  to  register  to  vote,  especially  if 
they  choose  to  register  in  the  county 
where  they  go  to  school. 

“The  problem  concerns  one’s  legal  resi¬ 
dence,”  says  Keith  Patten,  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Coalition  for  Voter  Reg¬ 
istration.  “A  person  has  to  meet  the  nor¬ 
mal  six-month  state  and  30-day  county 
residency  requirements,  of  course.  But 
Champaign  County,  for  instance,  has 
other  requirements.” 

A  quick  call  to  the  Champaign  County 
Clerk’s  office  tells  the  story.  They  said 
a  student  has  to  be  financially  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  or  her  parents  and  that 
the  parents  cannot  include  the  student 
as  a  dependent  on  tax  forms.  Other  Illi¬ 
nois  counties  with  large  college  student 
populations  enforce  the  so-called  “dorm 
rule,”  which  does  not  allow  students 
living  in  dormitories  to  register  in  that 
county  on  the  premise  that  the  student 
does  not  intend  to  take  up  permanent 
residence. 

“We  feel  that  this  is  wrong,”  says 
Patten,  “and  hope  to  prove  it  in  court. 
Students  should  not  be  treated  differ¬ 
ently  from  anyone  else.” 

The  CVR  is  an  organization  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  drawing  one  member  from 
each  participating  organization  for  its 
steering  committee.  “It  is  a  community 


project,  not  just  for  the  university,”  Pat¬ 
ten  says.  “We  have  members  from  other 
schools  in  the  area,  as  well  as  from  local 
community  groups.” 

The  Coalition’s  temporary  head¬ 
quarters  is  in  the  office  of  the  Center 
for  Nonviolent  Change,  in  the  YMCA. 
Anyone  interested  in  it  should  contact 
Patten  at  352-5651  or  344-1351. 

[Ed.  Note:  A  recent  newspaper  article  warns 
that  the  college  student  who  registers  to  vote 
at  his  campus  address  is  likely  to  forfeit 
coverage  under  his  parents'  household  in¬ 
surance  policy.] 

Homecoming  Oct.  22-24 

“It’s  Time  for  Us”  is  the  theme  for 
Homecoming  this  year.  For  the  hrst 
time,  says  Rosemary  Kappes,  Homecom¬ 
ing  chairman,  nomination  for  queen  is 
open  to  all  women;  no  house  or  hall  is 
restricted  to  just  one  candidate,  and 
anyone  may  nominate,  including  the 
young  lady  herself.  Other  activities  w'ill 
include  house  decorations  and  judging, 
a  concert  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  a 
Saturday  morning  alumni-student  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  south  lounge  of  the  Illini 
Union. 

DIANA  MAY  ARRIVE 

If  all  goes  according  to  plan.  Home¬ 
coming  this  year  could  have  an  added 
attraction.  The  Carl  Milles  sculpture 
“Diana,”  a  gift  from  Time,  Inc.,  to  the 
U.  of  I.,  is  slated  to  be  dedicated  during 
Homecoming  festivities. 

The  15-foot  statue  will  be  placed  ju.st 
to  the  west  of  the  Illini  Union.  The 
bronze  figure  of  the  goddess  of  the  hunt 
is  supported  by  a  marble  base  w'ith  three 
marble  sculptures. 

Valued  at  more  than  $200,000,  the 
statue  w'as  presented  to  the  U.  of  I. 
Foundation  in  1969.  Since  then,  the 
class  of  1921  has  solicited  funds  to  pay 
for  the  transportation  and  site  prepara¬ 
tion.  No  tax  money  or  other  University 
funds  have  been  spent  on  the  project. 

Adlai  to  Come 

Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  will  speak 
on  the  Quad  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  18, 
sponsored  by  the  Interfraternity  Council. 
University  President  John  Corbally  will 
introduce  Stevenson,  who  will  give  a  15- 
minute  “nonpolitical”  talk,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  questions  and  answers.  IFC  is 
scheduling  appearances  on  the  campus 
of  other  political  figures  for  November 
and  December.  Richard  F.  Scholz,  IFC 
vice  president,  is  in  charge. 


Pass/Fail  Note 

Peter  Hood,  assistant  LAS  dean, 
w'ants  to  remind  students  that  a  new 
regulation  provides  that  the  pass/fail 
option  may  be  dropped  {not  switched  to 
another  course)  at  any  time  up  to  the 
end  of  the  eighth  calendar  w'eek.  The 
student  who  wants  to  return  to  a  regular 
grade  must  complete  a  second  pass/fail 
request  card  and  deposit  it  in  his  college 
office. 


Where  You  Live 

Seniors  and  those  who  were  2 1  years 
old  by  September  1,  1971,  can  officially 
live  where  they  please.  Any  other  under¬ 
graduates  who  are  single  are  supposed  to 
be  living  in  University-approved  housing. 

The  Housing  Division  has  announced 
the  intention  to  identify  violators  of  the 
regulation  this  year,  by  using  computers 
to  compare  names  of  approved  housing 
contract  holders  with  names  of  students. 

Approved  housing  includes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  LTiversity-owned  halls,  many 
private  operations  and  options  as  to 
plans,  rates,  and  type  of  accommoda¬ 
tion.  For  information,  call  or  write  the 
Housing  Information  Office,  420  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building. 

That  office  also  handles  applications 
for  permission  to  live  in  unapproved 
facilities,  but  this  is  granted  only  in 
cases  where  living  in  approved  housing 
would  impose  a  material  burden  on  the 
student. 

Headed  for  a 
Health  Profession? 

Last  year  nearly  1,000  undergraduate 
students  obtained  information  and  help 
from  the  Health  Professions  Information 
Office  staff.  Any  student  who  thinks  he 
might  be  interested  in  any  health  field 
will  find  it  helpful  to  visit  the  office  at 
235h  Armory,  to  make  appointments  or 
just  to  look  at  the  catalogs  and  career 
pamphlets. 

Students  who  want  to  talk  with  Julian 
Frankenberg,  assistant  dean  in  charge  of 
the  service,  or  with  representatives  from 
the  various  schools,  should  make  ap¬ 
pointments  at  235h  Armory.  Richard  R. 
Marsh,  director  of  the  honors  programs, 
will  talk  with  individual  premedical  and 
predental  students  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  mornings.  Make  appointments 
three  days  in  advance  at  235h  Armory. 

Frankenberg  says  it  is  imperative  for 
juniors  and  seniors  who  are  or  will  be 


applying  to  professional  schools  to  at¬ 
tend  the  first  two  meetings  this  fall. 

On  Oct.  12,  D.  R.  Doolen,  associate 
director  of  admissions  and  records,  U. 
of  I.  Medical  Center,  will  explain  cur¬ 
rent  application  procedures  for  the  col¬ 
leges  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
pharmacy,  and  the  school  of  associated 
medical  sciences.  Also  at  this  meeting, 
Frankenberg  will  explain  how  to  obtain 
faculty  letters  of  recommendation,  how 
to  apply  to  medical  schools,  and  other 
procedures.  7  :30  p.m.  Room  66,  Library. 

On  Oct.  19,  representatives  from  the 
other  medical  schools  in  the  state  will  be 
on  hand  to  explain  their  procedures 
and  to  distribute  informative  materials. 
They  will  come  from  these  medical 
schools:  Pritzker  (U.  of  Chicago),  Chi¬ 
cago,  Loyola,  Northwestern,  Southern 
Illinois  U.,  and  Rush;  the  osteopathic 
colleges  will  also  be  represented.  7:30 
p.m.  Room  66,  Library. 

Representatives  scheduled  to  be  on 
campus  for  the  rest  of  this  calendar 
year  are : 

Oct.  12  —  D.  R.  Doolen,  University  of 
Illinois  Medical  Center.  235h 
Armory.  10:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Oct.  14  —  Dr.  John  Thorpe,  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Dentistry'. 
235h  Armory.  9:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m. 

Oct.  19  —  W.  T.  Kabisch,  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  School  of 
Medicine.  267  Illini  Union. 
1 : 00  to  4:00  p.m. 

Oct.  20 —  Dr.  J.  Shaffer,  Chicago  Medi¬ 
cal  Center.  267  Illini  Union. 
9:00  to  11:30  a.m. 

Oct.  20  —  Dr.  J.  Ceithaml,  Pritzker 
School  of  Medicine.  235h  Ar¬ 
mory.  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

Oct.  27  —  R.  A.  Kistner,  Chicago  Col¬ 
lege  of  Osteopathy.  235h 
Armory.  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m. 

Nov.  3  —  D.  R.  Doolen,  University  of 
and  Illinois  Medical  Center,  to 
Dec.  1  talk  about  all  fields.  [Students 
who  are  applying  for  the  fall 
of  1972  should  make  appoint¬ 
ments  for  these  dates.  Students 
who  want  to  discuss  future 
career  and  admission  possi¬ 
bilities  should  wait  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  and  April.] 
235h  Armory.  10:30  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m. 
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Attention:  Married  Students 

Betty  Hembrough  and  Ona  Harpestad 
of  the  Married  Students  staff  say  they 
know  they  are  not  in  touch  with  many 
of  the  married  students  who  live  off 
campus  —  and  they  urge  these  students 
to  drop  in  to  see  them  at  2  Student 
Serv'ices  Building,  or  to  call  333-3137 
and  leave  names  and  addresses. 

The  staff  works  with  the  Married 
Student  Advisory  Committee,  plans  spe¬ 
cial  social  events,  and  offers  a  budgeting 
series  and  other  helpful  information. 


Stretching  $$$$$ 

Any  student  who  would  like  to  attend 
a  few  discussion  sessions  on  how  to  make 
his  money  go  farther  can  help  tailor  the 
program  to  his  needs  by  calling  333- 
3137  to  tell  Mrs.  Harpestad  what  he 
would  like  to  talk  about.  She  expects  to 
offer  a  series  on  the  practical  approach 
to  a  small  budget.  This  has  been  a 
spring  program  in  the  past,  but  if 
enough  people  indicate  an  interest,  she 
will  begin  one  this  semester. 


Recruiting 

Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  representa¬ 
tives  are  recruiting  on  campus  the  week 
of  Oct.  4.  Booths  are  located  in  the 
south  lobby  of  the  Illini  Union  and  in 
Mumford  Hall. 

The  two  organizations,  now  both 
under  a  new  volunteer  agency  called 
ACTION,  have  a  permanent  office  on 
campus  in  the  YMCA-YWCA  Building, 
1001  S.  Wright  St.,  phone  344-4295. 

Student  Affairs  Costs 

From  time  to  time,  people  call  with 
suggestions  for  cutting  down  on  some 
phase  of  the  expenses  of  Student  Affairs. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  have  been  to 
use  a  cheaper  grade  of  paper,  to  cut  out 
the  second  color,  to  mail  it  via  campus 
mail  instead  of  under  the  second-class 
mailing  permit,  to  leave  off  the  address 
labels  and  just  distribute  stacks  of 
publications  at  the  various  residence 
halls. 

During  the  summer,  all  of  these  items 
were  investigated  once  again  —  with  the 
result  once  more  indicating  that  the 
only  way  to  save  any  significant  amount 
of  money  is  to  eliminate  one  issue.  This 
may  have  to  be  done  this  year,  because 
of  the  state  of  the  budget;  if  so,  the  May 
issue  will  not  be  printed. 


University  Under  Fire 

The  Friday  Forum  series  this  fall 
deals  with  the  university  being  “in  the 
middle.”  Sponsored  jointly  by  the 
YMCA  and  YWCA,  the  lectures  are 
free  to  students,  in  Latzer  Hall,  1001  S. 
Wright.  Lectures  begin  at  12:35,  with  a 
buffet  luncheon  offered  at  11:45  a.m. 
for  $2. 

President  Corbally  was  the  first 
speaker  this  fall.  Scheduled  for  the  rest 
of  the  series  are: 

Oct.  8  —  The  University  in  Retrospect 
and  Prospect.  Herbert  Carter,  retiring 
vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs. 

Oct.  15 — The  University:  A  Man’s 
World?  Miriam  A.  Shelden,  dean  of  stu¬ 
dent  personnel. 

Oct.  22  —  The  University:  Must 
Everyone  Be  the  Same?  Clarence 
Shelley,  director  of  the  Special  Educa¬ 
tional  Opportunities  Program. 

Oct.  29  —  University  Governance: 
What  Role  for  Students?  John  Briggs, 
GSA  chairman;  Mary  Jane  Morrison, 
grad  student;  and  Alan  Oberottman, 
treasurer  of  UGSA. 

Nov.  5  • —  The  Exercise  of  Power 
within  the  University.  Earl  J.  McGrath, 
director  of  the  Higher  Education  Cen¬ 
ter,  Temple  University. 

Nov.  12  —  The  Board  of  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation:  Coordination  or  Control?  Peter 
E.  Yankwich,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
Urbana-Champaign  Senate  elected  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  Board  of  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation’s  Faculty  Advisory  Committee. 

From  the  Ag  College 

Henry  Dare,  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Council,  urges  argiculture  stu¬ 
dents  to  become  involved  in  “the  many 
activities  and  opportunities”  available. 
Students  should  drop  in  to  55  or  104 
Mumford  Hall  to  obtain  information. 


95  Sing  Out 

By  Crandal  Rankins,  LAS  junior 
in  pre-veterinary  medicine 

The  Black  Chorus  of  the  U.  of  1.  is 
beginning  its  third  year.  From  the  choir’s 
founding  in  1968  with  20  good  singers, 
it  has  moved  to  a  membership  of  95 
outstanding  voices.  Under  the  direction 
of  Robert  Ray,  of  the  music  faculty,  the 
Chorus  has  also  become  an  accredited 
course  in  the  School  of  Music,  for  V2 
hour  credit. 

Tryouts  for  this  semester  are  closed, 
but  they  will  probably  reopen  for  the 


second  semester.  The  Chorus  rehearses 
every  Wednesday  from  7  to  10  p.m.  in 
25  Smith  Music  Hall.  This  year  the 
group  will  have  a  few  open  rehearsals 
in  some  of  the  dorms,  the  first  being  at 
Illinois  Street  Residence  October  6. 

The  type  of  music  the  choir  sings 
varies  from  the  old  Negro  spiritual  to 
gospel  to  jazz  to  contemporary.  Chorus 
expertise  has  come  from  performances 
around  Champaign  and  in  St.  Louis, 
East  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  campuses  of 
Chicago  Circle,  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oberlin  —  and  finally,  the  big 
one  last  spring  in  Cincinnati,  when  the 
Chorus  sang  at  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Convention.  Encores  and  standing 
ovations  have  been  the  order  of  the  day 
at  these  concerts. 

The  first  semester  schedule  already 
calls  for  return  visits  to  Northern  Illinois 
U.  and  St.  Louis.  The  chorus  will  also 
be  doing  a  concert  at  Smith  Music  Hall 
on  October  12  and  one  at  the  Morning 
Star  Freewill  Baptist  Church  on  October 
24,  plus  a  Christmas  program  at  Mt. 
Olive  Baptist  Church  on  December  12. 

Next  semester’s  big  concert  will  be  a 
performance  on  the  same  bill  with  Rev. 
James  Cleveland  and  Shirley  Caesar. 
Next  summer  the  group  hopes  to  do  a 
tour  in  Europe  or  Africa. 

Many  have  commended  them  for  their 
achievements  and  for  the  spirit  which 
makes  them  a  credit  to  the  campus. 


IMPE  Adds 
More  Play  Space 

By  Michael  Dann 

The  just-opened  and  not-quite-yet 
finished  Intramural-Physical  Education 
Building  has  added  158,738  square  feet 
of  space  for  intramural  and  recreation 
activities.  The  building  occupies  more 
floor  space  than  any  other  structure  on 
campus,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  over 
$1 1  million. 

Its  three  levels  house  23  handball 
courts,  7  squash  courts,  4  gyms  with  8 
basketball  courts  and  14  more  fixed 
baskets,  2  swimming  pools,  as  well  as 
rooms  for  combat  sports,  golf,  archery, 
exercise,  dancing,  and  one  game  room 
with  tables  for  tennis,  hockey,  and 
bumper  pool.  The  outdoor  swimming 
pool  is  heated,  and  the  indoor  pool  is 
five  times  larger  than  the  Huff  Gym 
pool  and  has  indirect  lighting  to  reduce 
the  glare. 

Most  impressive,  though,  is  the  build¬ 
ing’s  intended  use  —  for  intramural  and 


free  play  for  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 
David  O.  Matthews,  director  of  intra¬ 
mural  activities,  .says,  “The  last  few 
years  saw  our  facilities  swamped  with 
intramural  activities,  so  that  free  play 
was  almost  eliminated.  For  instance,  last 
year  we  had  1,039  intramural  basketball 
teams  that  played  about  five  games  each 
on  just  .seven  basketball  courts.” 

From  3  p.m.  until  closing  time  at  11 
p.m.  each  day,  all  IMPE  facilities  will 
be  open  to  intramural  and  free  play  — 
and  at  least  25  per  cent  of  each  facility 
will  be  open  to  free  play  from  opening 
at  8  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  During  the  day¬ 
time,  the  rest  of  the  .space  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  about  100  P.E.  classes  which 
will  meet  in  the  building. 

Pointing  out  the  great  expansion  in 
water  sports,  Matthews  said,  “With  our 
new  pools  we  can  offer  courses  like 
scuba  diving.”  The  swimming  team  will 
hold  its  meets  in  the  indoor  pool,  which 
has  a  spectator  seating  capacity  of  250, 
the  only  spectator  seating  in  the  building. 

Other  features  of  the  building  enum¬ 
erated  by  Matthews  include:  elevators 
are  located  near  the  indoor  pool,  the 
pool  and  lockers  were  built  for  easy 
access  to  handicapped  students,  each 
locker  has  air  circulating  throughout, 
lockers  in  color  sequences  make  it  easier 
to  remember  where  things  were  left,  and 
one  each  of  the  handball  and  squash 
courts  has  a  back  wall  of  glass  for 
instruction. 

The  four  tennis  courts  double  as  the 
ice  rink  in  the  winter.  Artificial  ice  will 
insure  full-time  use. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  IMPE  BUILDING 

Students  must  take  their  student  I.D. 
cards  to  use  the  building.  No  additional 
fee  is  necessary  to  obtain  locker  space, 
and  l)y  turning  in  the  I.D.,  equipment 
can  be  borrowed  for  everything  but  ice 
skating.  Equipment  is  checked  out  from 
the  locker  room. 

A  student  can  take  up  to  four  guests 
per  semester,  each  for  a  $1  charge. 

To  reserve  space,  individual  or  group, 
a  person  has  to  go  in  person  to  Room 
170  IMPE.  No  reservations  can  be  made 
by  phone. 

Students  paid  a  new  $18  fee  this 
semester  for  the  building,  and  in  order 
to  use  the  facilities,  faculty  and  staff 
members  have  to  pay  also. 

Members  of  groups  who  participate 
in  community  service  programs  approved 
by  the  P.E.  College  and  the  Intramural 
Advisory  Committee  may  use  the  facili¬ 
ties  as  scheduled.  Community  service 
programs  will  be  designed  in  cooperation 
with  community  coordinating  groups. 


Insurance  Changes 

'I’he  $15  you  paid  for  health  insurance 
this  semester  included  an  increase  of  $5 
recommended  by  a  student  advisory 
committee. 

Last  year,  claims  totaled  $1.32  for 
every  $1  paid  in  insurance  premiums, 
and  competitive  bids  for  the  current 
year  jiresented  a  choice  of  raising  the  fee 
from  $10  a  semester  to  $18  with  benefits 
unchanged,  or  to  $15  with  $50  de¬ 
ductible  on  hospital  room  and  board 
and  some  other  changes. 

The  student  advisory  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  the  $15  fee  as  the  best  buy 
]jer  dollar  of  premium.  The  new  rate  is 
$15  for  students,  $39.50  for  a  student’s 
spouse  and  $26  for  a  child  or  children. 

Maximum  benefits  from  the  policy 
have  been  increased  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000.  Prescription  drug  payments  re¬ 
main  at  50  per  cent  of  cost  with  a 
maximum  payment  of  $50  per  semester. 
Ambulance  payments  are  changed  from 
$25  per  trip  to  $35  per  disablement. 

Physician  expense  is  set  at  $10  for  the 
first  day,  $6  for  each  additional  day, 
with  a  limit  of  one  call  a  day,  and 
surgical  expenses  are  set  by  a  schedule. 

Outpatient  accident  expense  which 
used  to  provide  all  of  the  first  $500  now 
provides  all  of  the  first  $150.  The  acci¬ 
dental  death  benefit,  applying  to  the 
student  only,  has  been  lowered  from 
$3,000  to  $1,000. 

Maternity  benefits  remain  unchanged 
at  100  per  cent  of  the  first  $200  and  80 
per  cent  of  charges  in  excess  of  $800. 

The  insurance,  explains  James  R. 
Gallivan,  manager  of  insurance,  is  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  university’s 
McKinley  Hospital  fee  of  $8  per  semes¬ 
ter  for  services  of  the  hosjfital  and  its 
facilities.  The  university  provides  ser¬ 
vices  of  Health  Service  physicians  with¬ 
out  charge,  and  they  may  refer  students 
to  McKinley  Hospital  or  elsewhere. 

The  student  who  is  covered  by  com¬ 
parable  insurance  can  be  exempted  from 
paying  the  $15  insurance  fee.  To  be 
exempted,  he  has  to  present  a  signed 
waiver  and  other  material  to  the  In¬ 
surance  Office  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  instruction. 

EEL 

“Expanded  Encounter  with  Learning” 
may  sound  like  a  lecture  topic,  but  for 
about  100  U.  of  1.  students  it  is  a  first 
chance  to  learn. 

The  EEL,  or  Basic  Skills,  is  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Educational  Opjjortunities  Pro¬ 
gram  experiment  initiated  and  funded 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Its 


purpose,  according  to  Miriam  Shelden, 
dean  of  Student  Personnel,  “is  to  give 
students  who  are  poorly  prepared  for 
college  a  chance  to  catch  on  —  to  get 
them  interested  in  learning.” 

Students  were  chosen  for  Basic  Skills 
through  admission  tests  and  high  school 
rank,  and  they  were  tested  again  and 
interviwed  this  summer. 

“The  program  is  trying  to  reinforce 
their  desire  to  learn,  and  to  show  them 
how  to  leant  and  use  basic  skills,”  says 
Dean  Shelden.  “The  idea  is  to  give  the 
student  a  chance  to  catch  up  and,  at 
the  same  time,  enhance  his  confidence  in 
his  own  abilities.” 

Although  the  original  request  was  for 
ntore  than  $100,000,  the  program  was 
granted  only  about  $60,000.  I’he  grant 
is  for  one  year,  as  are  other  government 
education  programs. 

The  money  will  go  for  salaries  for  the 
program  coordinator,  John  W.  Milton, 
and  his  eight  graduate  assistants,  and 
for  materials  and  office  expenses. 

Clarence  Shelley,  director  of  the 
SEOP,  directs  EEL. 

Technical  Experience  Abroad 

Students  interested  in  going  abroad  to 
gain  technical  experience  should  attend 
the  lAESTE  meeting  Oct.  19,  7  p.m., 
269  mini  Union. 

Want  to  Talk? 

Interviewing  for  Student  Speakers 
Bureau  will  begin  in  mid-October.  Go 
to  110  Student  Services  to  apply.  Mark 
Herriott,  LAS  senior  who  heads  the 
group,  says  this  year’s  focus  will  be  on 
junior  colleges.  However,  the  panels  will 
still  try  to  tell  parents,  alumni,  service 
groups,  what  campus  life  is  like. 


New  Senate  Takes  Over 

This  is  the  first  year  of  the  changed 
Urbana-Champaign  Senate,  which  in¬ 
cludes  .SO  students;  faculty  members 
number  205.  Students  from  the  various 
colleges  who  were  elected  in  April  for 
the  1971-72  year  are: 

Agriculture 

Mark  E.  Allen 
Charlie  G.  Brown 
M.  Janette  Mueller 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

John  M.  Crouch 
Ted  E.  Harms 
John  E.  Rabchuk 
Sally  Rudsinski 

Communications 

Michael  K.  Smeltzer 

Education 

Mary  E.  Little 
Ann  Glynn 

Engineering 

David  M.  Brown 
Richard  \V.  Brown 
Steven  N.  Brown 
Steven  K.  Denny 
Willis  F.  Younker 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Harold  A.  Fischer 
John  G.  Hipskind 
Roberta  M.  Skvorc 

Graduate  College 

Charles  J.  Cantor 
Bruce  J.  Carroll 
Richard  E.  Chenoweth 
Alexander  Hsieh 
Richard  L.  Mann 


Alan  H.  Meyer 
Craig  A.  Olsen 
P.  Satyanarayana 
Royal  Skousen 
Diane  K.  Wakat 
Robert  Winter 

Law 

Roger  E.  Ryan 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

William  Backs 
Scott  Berman 
Greg  W.  Chelcun 
Jon  E.  Dennis 
Dorris  J.  Ellis 
Robert  J.  Falta 
Susan  Russe  Freedman 
Robin  Gerber 
John  L.  Gilbert 
Ann  Hoffing 
Mark  A.  Kalish 
Richard  Kamowski 
Robert  Petzing 
Bryan  F.  Savage 
Steven  Sparacio 
Kathleen  D.  Whalin 
Jacqueline  Wolf 

Physical  Education 

Lauren  L.  Norton 

Veterinary  Medicine 

Robert  G.  Zepecki 

Institute  of  Aviation 

David  R.  Demian 
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Ags  Can  Study 
In  Latin  America 

Students  who  want  to  travel,  study 
tropical  agriculture,  and  meet  the  people 
of  Latin  America  may  want  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  summer  study  tour.  Registra¬ 
tion  has  to  be  completed  by  January  15. 

Purdue  University  is  offering  the  five 
semester-hour  course  for  the  third  year, 
in  cooperation  with  the  U  of  I  and  the 
universities  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan  State.  Roy  Bronson,  Purdue 
agronohiy  professor,  will  direct  the  June 
19  to  July  29  tour.  He  has  lived  in  the 
area  and  speaks  Sjtanish  and  Portuguese 
fluently. 

Karl  Gardner,  associate  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  estimated  the 
cost  will  be  something  over  $1100,  in¬ 
cluding  travel,  housing,  meals,  and  the 
like.  He  has  information  and  application 
forms  at  104  Mumford  Hall.  Tropical 
agriculture  will  be  stressed,  including 
agronomy,  animal  science,  horticulture, 
economics,  and  general  development. 


Survive  During  Exams 

The  Mothers  Association  will  distribute 
survival  kits  beginning  at  noon  Janu¬ 
ary  12.  Students  who  have  received  cards 
indicating  that  someone  has  ordered  a 
kit  for  them  should  take  the  cards  to  the 
van  parked  in  front  of  the  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building  until  5  p.m.  January  14. 
From  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Saturday,  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  someone  will  be  inside  the  SSB 
lobby  to  hand  out  kits. 


Camp  Job  for  Summer? 

Directors  from  various  summer  camps 
will  visit  the  campus  to  recruit  counse¬ 
lors  on  February  16  from  10  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  Students  may  talk  with  as  many 
directors  as  they  want  —  in  Illini  Rooms 
ABC.  Last  year  some  50  directors,  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  Midwest,  made  reserv-a- 
tions  for  the  event. 
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Up  to  15  applicants  for  a  master’s 
degree  in  library  science  will  be  selected 
to  begin  graduate  work  in  June.  Under 
special  grants,  the  minority  group  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  offered  half-time  assistant- 
ships  requiring  20  hours  of  work  each 
week  and  paying  $3,500  plus  tuition 
each  academic  year.  Further  information 
is  available  on  the  Scholarship  Program 
from  329  Library. 


Interested  in  a 
Health  Career? 

Students  who  want  to  di.scu.ss  future 
career  and  admission  possibilities  in  any 
of  the  health  professions  should  plan  for 
an  interview  with  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  to  be  on  campus  this  spring.  Make 
appointments  in  advance  at  235h  Ar¬ 
mory.  Scheduled  for  the  near  future  are: 

Jan.  14  —  C.  A.  Blomquist,  associate 
dean.  College  of  Pharmacy,  235h  Ar¬ 
mory,  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Feb.  2  —  D.  R.  Doolen,  associate  di¬ 
rector,  Medical  Center,  235h  .Armory, 
10:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Conservation  Scholarships 

Students  who  will  be  juniors  next  fall 
and  who  are  enrolled  in  a  curriculum 
related  to  natural  resource  conservation 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  $500  scholar¬ 
ships  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
■America.  The  deadline  for  application 
for  1972-73  is  May  15;  obtain  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  from  the  Society,  7515  N.E. 
Ankeny  Rd.,  Ankeny,  Iowa  50021. 

A  Pass-Fail  Reminder 

Pa.ss-fail  procedures  were  revised  in 
1971  to  allow  a  student  who  has  elected 
jjass-fail  for  a  course  to  return  to  the 
traditional  grading  system  by  filing  an 
amended  request  within  the  first  eight 
weeks  of  the  semester. 


Special  Program  for 
Oral  Scientists 

Selected  undergraduates  will  be  able 
to  spend  10  weeks  next  summer  in  the 
lab  of  a  senior  dental  scientist  working 
in  the  field  of  the  student’s  career  inter¬ 
est.  Tho.se  students  planning  to  work 
toward  advanced  degrees  in  the  bio¬ 
logical,  physical  and  behavioral  sciences 
should  investigate  the  possibilities  as  well 
as  those  oriented  toward  medicine  and 
dentistry. 

The  program  provides  a  stipend  of 
$825  to  the  student  for  maintenance  dur¬ 
ing  the  10  weeks,  and  air  travel  will  be 
provided.  Deadline  for  application  is 
February  15. 

For  more  information  and  application 
forms,  go  to  the  Flealth  Professions  In¬ 
formation  Office,  235h  Armory. 


Law  Scholarships  for 
Minority  Groups 

Minority-group  students  who  want  to 
be  lawyers  may  want  to  inquire  about 
the  Legal  Opportunities  Scholarship 
Program  organized  two  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  Chicago  attorneys.  The  plan 
provides  financial,  employment,  and  or¬ 
ganizational  assistance  to  the  prospective 
lawyers. 

Completed  applications  must  be  on 
file  by  April  30,  1972  for  1972-73  par¬ 
ticipation.  For  more  information  and 
application  forms,  write  LOSP  Office, 
Suite  3300,  135  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  60603. 

ILISA  In  January 

Besides  bridge,  movies,  and  chess,  the 
calendar  for  I  USA  includes:  music 
hours  Jan.  6  and  20,  11:30-1:30  p.m.. 
South  Lounge;  bingo  Jan.  7,  7-9  p.m., 
Illini  Rooms  A,  B,  C;  art  lending  library, 
Jan.  8,  10  a.m.  to  noon.  Art  Gallery;  and 
“Films  Sandwiched  In,”  Jan.  12,  11:30- 
1 :30  p.m..  South  Lounge. 


mini  Teach 
Computer  Science 

High  school  students  in  this  area  are 
learning  about  computers,  thanks  to 
U  of  I  computer  science  students  in  the 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery  — 
a  national  organization  for  computer- 
oriented  [teople.  The  campus  chapter 
has  about  20  members,  who  volunteer  to 
teach  four-week  to  six-week  courses  to 
interested  high  school  students. 

‘AVe  have  a  contact  in  each  school,” 
said  ACM  campus  president  Dan  Hyde, 
“likely  a  math  teacher  interested  in  com¬ 
puter  science.  The  teacher  recruits  stu¬ 
dents  who  stay  after  school  to  visit  the 
university’s  Digital  Computer  Lab.  Es¬ 
sentially  we  give  them  an  introduction  to 
computers,  but  they  also  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  the  ones  we  have 
here  in  DCL.” 

Potpourri 

•  Atius-Sachem,  activity  honorary,  do¬ 
nated  a  freezer  to  Gemini  House,  the 
community  drug  center. 

Within  each  of  the  home  economics 
o]5tions  —  such  as  clothing  and  textiles 
or  home  ec  education  —  members  are 
develojiing  seminars  of  students  and 
faculty. 

•  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism  society, 
will  have  winter  initiations  Jan.  12,  7:30 
p.m.  at  I'reno’s.  Sophomores  through 
graduate  students  are  eligible  to  belong, 
provided  they  show  intention  of  w'orking 
in  some  area  of  journalism  or  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Ted  Peterson,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Communications,  will  speak  on  20th 
century  magazine  writing.  The  meeting 
w'ill  be  open  to  all. 

A  program  “to  try  to  help  students 
to  become  more  aware  of  themselves  and 
their  potentials”  is  being  planned  in  the 
dean  of  students’  division.  Ken  Allen, 
assistant  dean,  named  three  goals;  to 
develop  leadership  skills;  to  improve 
communicative  skills  to  help  students 
present  ideas;  and  to  teach  students  how 
to  implement  programs  on  their  own. 
The  program  will  be  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents. 

•  January  7,  8,  and  9  will  see  the  18th 
annual  festival  of  concert  band  music 
taking  place  in  the  Krannert  Center. 
Symphonic  bands  will  perform  at  8  p.m. 
Jan.  7  (large  band)  and  at  4  p.m.  Jan.  9 
(small  band).  The  concert  bands  will 
perform  at  8  p.m.  Jan.  8. 

•  Students  for  Environmental  Concerns 
will  meet  Jan.  6,  7:30  p.m.,  Latzer  Hall, 
YMCA.  A  future  program :  “The  En¬ 
ergy  Crisis  and  Recycling,”  by  Dr.  Bruce 
Hannon. 


Your  Financial  Aid 

If  you  hold  an  ISSC  award  and  have 
friends  who  have  received  apjtlication 
materials  for  1972-73,  do  not  despair  — 
yet.  Ed  Sanford,  director  of  Student 
Financial  Aids,  says  that  the  State  Schol¬ 
arship  Commission  does  not  mail  to 
everyone  at  once.  But  if  you  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  your  application  by  February  15, 
you  should  write  directly  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  (730  Waukegan  Road,  Deerfield, 
Ill.  60015)  no  later  than  March  1. 

LTndergraduate  Illinois  residents  who 
do  not  currently  hold  awards  but  who 
believe  they  might  qualify  for  a  mone¬ 
tary  award  for  1972-73  should  |iick  up 
application  forms  at  Sanford’s  office, 
707  S.  Sixth  St.,  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday. 

The  maximum  award  is  limited  to 
tuition  and  required  fees.  Students  whose 
demonstrated  financial  need  is  less  may 
receive  lower  awards  at  $150  intcrv'als. 

All  undergrads  who  apply  to  Student 
Financial  Aids  for  aid  from  the  U  of  I 
for  1972-73  are  expected  to  also  apply 
to  the  ISSC  for  a  monetary  award.  “The 
student  who  fails  to  apply  to  tlie  ISSC 
must  expect  the  LT  of  I  to  be  un|ire]iared 
to  replace  any  such  award  for  \\hich  the 
student  would  have  been  eligible,”  says 
■Sanford.  He  urges  students  to  apply 
soon,  rather  than  waiting  until  the 
June  1  deadline. 

To  be  eligible  for  an  IS.SC  monetary 
award,  a  first-time  applicant  must  be: 
a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the 
U.S.,  an  Illinois  resident,  of  good  moral 
character,  eligible  to  enroll  as  a  full-time 
undergrad,  not  have  a  baccalaureate 
degree  or  150  semester  hours  or  225 
quarter  hours  of  college-lev'el  course 
work  prior  to  the  academic  year  1972-73, 
able  to  demonstrate  financial  need  as 
determined  Ity  the  ISSC,  and  sure  to 
submit  the  required  application  by 
June  1. 

Religious  Studies 

Undergraduates  will  be  able  to  major 
in  religious  studies  for  the  first  time 
starting  next  semester.  The  new  major 
has  no  prescribed  schedule  of  courses,  so 
each  student  will  plan  his  own  program 
in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 

William  Schoedel,  professor  of  classics 
and  director  of  religious  studies,  said 
areas  of  study  include  philosophy  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Bible,  early  Christianity,  Hin¬ 
duism  and  Buddhism. 
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Entry  Dates 
For  IM  Sports 

Entries  are  taken  in  the  IM  Office, 
172  IMPE  Iniilding.  The  dates  for 
undergraduate  sports  for  January  and 
February  are : 


Jan.  3-7 

—  Women’s  ba.sketball. 

—  Men’s  ba.sketball. 

Feb.  7-11 

—  Co-Rec  bowling. 

—  Women’s  table  tennis  (sin¬ 
gles  and  doubles). 

—  Women’s  contract  bridge. 
—  \V’omen’s  whist. 

—  Men’s  handball. 

—  Men’s  table  tennis. 

—  Men’s  ]Hitt-putt  golf. 

—  Men’s  squash  (singles). 

Feb.  14-18  —  Co-Rec  racquet  ball. 

—  Co-Rec  duplicate  bridge. 
—  Co-Rec  badminton. 

Feb.  21-25  — Co-Rec  riflery. 

IMPE  Building  News 

Sivimyning  Pool.  Will  be  closed  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  swim  team  competition  during 
the  following  hours;  Jan.  11,  3:30-6:30 
p.m.,  Purdue;  Jan.  14,  6:30-10  p.m., 
Indiana;  Jan.  29,  1-5  p.m.,  Minnesota 
and  Southern  Illinois;  and  Feb.  11,  6:30- 
10  p.m.,  Michigan. 

•  Ice  Rink.  Opened  Dec.  5,  with  its 
artificial  ice.  Open  during  building  hours 
(8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday;  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Saturday;  1  to 
10  p.m.  Sunday).  No  skates  for  rent. 
Locker  space  free,  but  you  have  to  have 
a  fjuarter  to  get  in  the  lockers;  it  is  re¬ 
funded  when  you  finish. 

o  Lhe.  Students  may  use  the  areas  in 
other  gyms  at  times  designated  on  bulle¬ 
tin  boards  all  over  the  campus.  Gen¬ 
erally,  open  times  at  Huff  and  Men’s 
Old  Gym  are  over  the  lunch  hour  and 
evenings  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
afternoons  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Freer 
Gym  use  is  limited  to  Friday  evening 
and  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings. 

•  Guests.  Each  student  (and  use-charge 
paying  faculty  or  staff)  may  bring  no 
more  than  two  guests  into  a  building  at 
one  time,  and  no  more  than  four  guests 
may  visit  |5er  student  host  per  semester. 
Visits  will  be  marked  on  the  I.D.  card. 
Guests  must  be  12  or  older  and  remain 
with  the  host;  a  host’s  child  is  included 
in  the  guest  category. 

'  Observers.  Persons  who  wish  to  in¬ 
spect  but  not  use  any  of  the  facilities 
may  be  taken  through  the  building  at 
special  scheduled  times. 


Carrying  Two  Cards 

Beginning  next  semester,  students  will 
have  a  second  card  to  accompany  the 
present  1. 1),  card.  The  new  card,  called 
a  data  carrier  card,  will  be  made  of  plas¬ 
tic  and  is  ex]5ected  to  i)ut  an  end  to 
problems  with  illegible  handwriting  and 
reversed  social  security  numbers. 

The  Health  Seiwice  w  ill  be  among  the 
first  University  services  to  use  the  card. 
They  will  have  imprinters,  similar  to 
those  u.sed  in  service  stations  for  credit 
cards,  which  will  record  the  patient’s 
identity  without  doubt. 

Every  request  for  medical  service  has 
to  be  recorded.  If  the  patient  needs  an 
xray  or  laboratory  tests,  a  form  identify¬ 
ing  the  patient  must  accompany  the  xray 
or  lair  sample.  Dr.  Laurence  Hursh,  di¬ 
rector  of  Health  Services,  says  that  use 
of  the  data  card  will  save  money  in  his 
dejrartment. 

Another  major  user  will  be  the  Li¬ 
brary  —  although  it  and  some  of  the 
other  services  on  cam])u.s  may  not  hav'e 
their  imprinting  machines  right  away. 
Other  offices  expected  to  benefit  heavily 
from  the  system  in  the  futtire  are  the  col¬ 
lege  offices,  the  bursar’s  office,  housing, 
the  Athletic  Association,  Central  Stores, 
the  mini  Union,  and  the  offices  of  the 
dean  of  students. 

Why  two  cards?  Because  it’s  cheaper. 
“The  ideal  would  be  to  have  the  photo¬ 
graph  on  the  plastic  card  and  just  have 
one  card,”  says  Marty  Zvilius,  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  “But 
it’s  just  too  expensive,  and  there  are 
time-lag  problems  to  be  ironed  out.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  need  to  have  a  trial  run  with 
the  plastic  card  anyway.” 

The  card  will  be  good  for  five  years. 
A  sticker  will  be  attached  each  semester 
at  registration,  to  show  that  the  card  is 
still  valid  and  that  the  student  has  paid 
his  current  fees. 

The  card  will  be  University  property, 
as  is  the  current  I.D.,  and  if  the  card  is 
lost,  $1  will  be  charged  for  replacement. 
Similar  cards  will  be  developed  for  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  1972. 

Where  the  Cuts  Are 

Most  students  may  not  be  too  aware 
this  year  of  the  funds  cut  from  the  U  of 
I  budget.  In  drawing  in  its  belt,  the 
University  has  not,  for  instance,  cut  back 
Library  hours,  nor  drastically  cut  aca¬ 
demic  offerings  or  programs. 

However,  students  are  having  to  use 
the  same  equipment  that  students  last 
year  and  many  years  before  used.  Lloors 
in  some  buildings  are  not  swept  as  often. 


Some  services  of  convenience  rather  than 
absolute  necessity  have  been  changed. 

“Some  of  the  things  we  cut  will  cer¬ 
tainly  present  serious  problems  in  the 
future,”  said  Anthony  Graziano,  assistant 
vice-chancellor  for  academic  affairs. 
“Lor  instance,  we  have  put  off  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  on  such  things  as  sewer 
systems  and  roof  repairs.” 

He  said  the  decisions  were  made  on 
the  assumption  that  the  budget  jticture 
will  improve  shortly.  “We  can  get  away 
with  these  cutbacks  only  for  a  short  time. 
Eventually  they  will  catch  up  with  us.” 

State  funds  are  not  the  only  source  of 
University  funds.  Ledcral  grants  cover 
many  research  operations,  and  some  of 
those  dollars  can  benefit  students  if  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  purchase  of  new  equipment, 
which  has  been  done  in  .some  cases. 

Lor  each  state-appropriated  dollar 
from  general  revenues,  this  campus  at¬ 
tracts  almost  an  equivalent  amount  of 
self-generated  money,  a  local  \ersion  of 
re\  enuc  sharing. 

In  spite  of  a  high  rate  of  revenue 
sharing,  though,  the  strain  will  be  plain 
to  see,  promises  Graziano,  if  the  LI  of  I 
has  to  work  with  the  same  or  a  smaller 
budget  next  year. 

“This  year  we  spent  what  you  could 
call  ‘rainy  day  money.’  Now  that  it  is 
gone,  we  can’t  afford  any  more  rainy 
days.” 

Who  Runs  the 
IM  Program? 

Student  v'olunteers.  The  IM  managers 
perform  the  many  man-hours  of  work 
required  in  the  behind-the-scenes  opera¬ 
tions  of  an  intramural  program.  “Very 
few  are  P.E.  majors,”  says  Ben  McGuire, 
men’s  intramural  activities  supervisor. 
“They  come  most  often  from  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  LAS.” 

This  campus  has  the  largest  program 
of  student  managers  in  the  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  McGuire.  Currently  there  are 
19  sophomores,  9  juniors,  and  4  seniors, 
and  this  year’s  seniors  will  choose  next 
year’s  senior  managers. 

Interested  freshmen  can  apply  by 
petition  through  the  IMPE  building, 
riie  managers  will  choose  14  to  20  fresh¬ 
men  next  spring. 

Each  manager  has  a  definite  role  in 
the  IM  program.  The  four  seniors  each 
head  one  area  —  publicity,  program,  pol¬ 
icy,  and  co-recreation.  Juniors  run  the 
jtoint  sports  and  sophomores  the  non¬ 
point  sports. 

Besides  those  duties,  each  puts  in  some 
office-work  time,  ranging  from  one  to 
ten  hours  per  week.  Only  seniors  receive 
any  pay  —  $100  each. 


Med  Students 
Begin  Here 

Before  this  fall,  all  U  of  I  medical 
students  began  their  basic  medical  sci¬ 
ence  studies  at  the  Chicago  center.  But 
16  students  (1  v\omanj  enrolled  in 
September  in  the  new  School  of  Basic 
Medical  Sciences  on  this  campus. 

Although  the  original  pilot  program 
called  for  25  medical  students  here  by 
fall,  1972,  “when  Dr.  Daniel  Bloomfield 
was  appointed  dean  of  the  new  school 
in  August,  1970,  he  asked  why  we 
couldn’t  begin  earlier,”  said  John  Ander¬ 
son,  associate  dean  and  professor  of 
])hysiology. 

The  academic  program  is  rather  inno¬ 
vative;  it  is  first  of  all  oriented  toward 
medical  problems  rather  than  toward 
the  healthy  body  and  its  normal  func¬ 
tions.  And  each  student  has  a  one-to-one 
relationship  with  a  local  doctor  who  is 
his  adviser. 

Each  doctor  spends  as  least  four  hours 
a  week  with  his  student.  The  student 
may  be  with  the  doctor  while  he  ex¬ 
amines  daily  patients,  and  thus  the  stu¬ 
dent  sees  problems  common  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner  but  rarely  observed  by  medical 
students  in  the  past. 

The  study  curriculum  is  organized  for 
independent  study.  The  student  reads 
about  a  certain  subject  from  given  refer¬ 
ences  and  when  he  thinks  he  is  ready, 
he  will  be  quizzed  by  his  adviser  and  an 
“MD  evaluator,”  who  decide  whether  he 
has  indeed  mastered  the  area. 

A  computer  keeps  track  of  how  fast 
and  far  each  student  advances.  In  the 
spring  the  students  will  take  a  compre¬ 
hensive  exam  as  well  as  the  National 
Boards.  “This  will  give  us  four  levels 
of  evaluation  for  each  student  —  the  two 
exams,  the  basic  science  faculty,  and 
each  student’s  MD  evaluator,”  said 
Johnson. 

At  the  same  time  plans  were  going 
forward  for  this  campus,  the  College  of 
Medicine  was  reorganizing  itself  to  bring 
about  a  major  change  and  to  double 
the  size  of  the  college  eventually  (from 
200  to  400  students  by  1974).  It  estab¬ 
lished  the  concept  of  a  one-year  program 
in  basic  medical  sciences,  to  be  followed 
by  a  two-year  clinical  program. 

Presently  there  are  two  schools  of 
basic  medical  sciences,  one  here  and  one 
in  Chicago.  By  next  September  there 
should  be  three  clinical  centers  —  in 
Chicago,  Peoria,  and  Rockford. 

Each  person  appointed  to  the  medical 
faculty  on  this  campus  has  a  joint  ap¬ 
pointment  with  some  other  department. 
“The  idea  was  not  to  duplicate  de¬ 
partments  that  already  exist  here.  For 


instance,  there  is  a  clepartinent  of  physi¬ 
ology  in  the  College  of  X'eterinary  Medi¬ 
cine  and  in  LAS,”  said  Anderson.  “We 
didn’t  want  to  make  a  third.” 

P.E.  Majors  Sponsor 
Grade  Basketball 

For  the  second  year  the  Men’s  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  Majors  Club  is  spon.sor- 
ing,  with  the  Cham])aign  Park  District, 
a  basketball  program  for  fifth  and  si.xth 
graders  from  Champaign  schools.  This 
year  39  P.E.  majors  have  volunteered  to 
work  with  teams  from  14  elementary 
schools.  They  act  as  instructors  and 
coaches. 

“The  idea  is  to  teach  basketball  funda¬ 
mentals  and  then  apply  them  to  com- 
petitive  situations.  The  men  are  teachers 
first  and  coaches  second,”  said  James 
Bell,  club  adviser  and  assistant  professor 
in  P.E. 

With  this  kind  of  emphasis,  each 


The  Drug  Scene 

By  Michael  Dann 

This  is  the  second  of  two  interviews 
with  U  of  I  students  who  admit  using 
drugs.  The  interviews  were  conducted 
without  knowledge  of  real  names. 

Q:  How  did  you  begin  using  drugs? 

A:  Actually  f  started  with  cigarettes.  I 
didn’t  smoke  anything  at  first,  and  then 
began  with  cigarettes. 

Q:  Did  you  use  marijuana  first? 

A:  I  don’t  remember.  I  think  I  smoked 
first,  but  I  dropped  acid  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Q:  How? 

A:  From  my  roommate.  He  had  some 
stuff,  and  I  decided  to  try  it. 

Q:  You  had  no  fears  when  you  began? 

A:  No. 

Q:  What  have  you  tried? 

A:  Just  grass  and  hash  and  acid. 

Q:  Nothing  stronger? 

A:  No.  I  u.se  speed  sometimes  when  I 
want  to  stay  awake,  but  that’s  just  like 
coffee  or  coke.  It  keeps  you  awake. 

Q:  Do  you  have  any  trouble  getting 
what  you  want? 

A:  No.  If  somebody  runs  out  of  stuff,  I 
can  get  it  somewhere  else. 

Q:  How  much  do  you  use? 

A:  It  depends  —  on  how  much  work  I 


player  has  equal  game  time,  said  Bell, 
adding,  “We  want  all  the  kids  to  get  the 
experience.” 

4'eams  practice  in  their  school  gyms 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  school  without  facil¬ 
ities,  at  Edison  Junior  High.  The  leagues 
are  set  to  play  at  the  three  Champaign 
junior  high  schools  on  Saturday  moni- 
ings,  and  the  season  will  run  through  the 
first  of  March. 

Last  year  the  P.E.  Majors  Club  sold 
candy  to  raise  money  for  Ijasketballs  and 
pullovers  for  the  teams.  The  game  offi¬ 
cials,  also  volunteers,  are  Interfratemity 
Council  members. 


From  the  Ombudsman 

William  K.  Williams  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  an  example  that  honesty  is  still 
the  best  policy: 

“A  student  came  in  who  was  worried 
about  his  academic  situation.  He  wasn’t 


doing  terribly  well,  even  though  he  was 
a  top  student,  and  he  .saw  that  the  only 
way  for  him  to  save  the  semester  aca¬ 
demically  was  to  drop  a  course.  He  re¬ 
alized  that  the  drop  deadline  had  passed 
but  went  ahead  to  see  someone  about  it 
anyway. 

“The  student  presented  his  problem, 
and  when  asked  why  he  had  fallen  be¬ 
hind,  he  said  he  had  personal  problems. 
He  was  told  that  this  was  not  a  reason 
and  that  he  could  not  drop  the  course. 

“The  student  heard  that  my  office 
handled  some  similar  problems  and  be¬ 
fore  signing  a  petition  he  had  drafted  to 
request  the  drop  officially,  he  came  to 
see  me.  I  talked  with  him  and  set  up 
an  appointment  with  an  assistant  dean 
in  his  college,  and  he  dropped  the 
course. 

“The  point  is  that  the  University  is 
not  as  cold  and  impersonal  as  some  have 
been  led  to  believe.  There  have  been 
occasions  in  which  someone  has  turned 


have  to  do,  on  what  I  want  to  do.  Once 
I  was  on  acid  for  17  days  in  a  row. 

Q:  Seventeen  straight  days? 

A:  Not  straight,  but  very  unstraight  days 
in  a  row.  The  first  week  was  really  cool. 
I  grooved  on  everything,  going  to  class, 
watching  people,  listening  to  music, 
ev'erything.  By  the  la.st  couple  of  days, 
I  had  come  down  pretty  good.  The  last 
day  I  took  two  tabs  of  acid  and  didn’t 
feel  a  thing. 

Q:  You  mean  you  felt  nothing  from  the 
last  acid  you  took? 

A:  That’s  right;  it  seemed  to  have  no 
effect. 

Q:  Have  you  ever  had  any  flashbacks? 
A:  Twice,  I  think.  I'he  first  time  was 
during  the  summer  after  my  sophomore 
year.  I  was  very'  natural  (not  on  any¬ 
thing)  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  didn’t  know 
where  I  was.  It  was  really  cool.  The 
second  time  was  this  year,  while  I  was 
studying  in  my  room.  I  hadn’t  had  any¬ 
thing  for  a  couple  of  weeks  because  I 
had  a  lot  of  booking  to  do.  Suddenly 
the  door  to  my  closet  flew'  open  and 
thousands  of  people  came  flying  out  at 
me.  That  was  really  cool  too. 

Q:  Didn’t  it  bother  you? 

A:  No,  it  was  great  and  I  knew'  where 
I  was.  It  was  far  out. 

Q:  Do  your  parents  know'  you  use 
drugs? 

A:  I  think  they  have  gues.sed.  On  a 
Christmas  vacation  I  once  tripped  in  my 
room  at  home  for  three  days.  My  ])ar- 


ents  would  really  get  up  tight  if  I 
smoked  up  in  the  living  room  or  .some¬ 
thing  like  that.  Their  social  setting 
doesn’t  allow'  anything  like  that. 

Q:  Do  you  trip  alone  or  with  others? 

A:  I  think  it’s  cooler  to  trip  w'ith  others 
because  you  can  watch  them  trip  at  the 
same  time.  But  I  usually  am  alone  be¬ 
cause  I  am  rarely  with  others  who  want 
to  trip.  So,  I’ll  take  my  tab  and  go  out 
and  watch  straights. 

Q:  What’s  the  best  stuff  you  have  had? 

A:  Oh,  probably  some  window  pane  on 
some  gelatin,  a  kind  of  acid.  That  was 
quite  a  trip. 


College  campuses  have  no  monopoly  on  drug 
use;  it  has  become  a  common  thing  in  high 
schools  and  certainly  is  no  rarity  in  junior 
high  and  grade  schools.  Alcoholism  —  one 
form  of  drug  addiction  —  claims  an  esti¬ 
mated  8,000-plus  victims  in  Champaign 
County,  generally  in  the  post-college  age 
group. 

Education  programs  about  drugs  exist 
throughout  the  campus,  with  various  spon¬ 
sors.  The  Health  Service  has  a  staff  psychi¬ 
atrist  on  duty  around  the  clock  for  students 
with  emotional  problems,  including  immedi¬ 
ate  drug  problems.  The  number  to  call  is 
333-2705,  after  hours  333-2700. 

Gemini  House,  202  E.  White,  Champaign, 
offers  drug  information,  advice,  and  emer¬ 
gency  help.  That  number  is  344-6400. 

William  O.  McClure,  biochemistry  profes¬ 
sor,  is  conducting  experiments  on  the  physical 
effects  of  hallucinogenic  drugs  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  brain,  in  a  study  funded  by  state 
and  federal  grants.  In  what  could  be  a  brief 
summary  of  the  whole  drug  problem,  he 
speaks  of  his  study,  “We  know  precious  little 
in  this  area.  We  should  know  more." 


off  students  —  but  that  isn’t  the  usual 
case. 

“The  best  advice  is  to  be  honest  about 
a  tough  situation.  This  student  had  just 
broken  up  with  his  fiancee,  and  he  was 
lost  for  about  a  month.” 

W'illiams  says  some  of  his  recent  clients 
have  been  potential  transfer  students, 
with  problems  of  deficient  grade-point 
requirements  or  less  than  60  hours. 

“The  people  in  Admissions  and  Rec¬ 
ords  are  very  helpful.  They  talk  with 
the  department  in  question,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  situations,  the  department  has 
waived  the  entrance  rules  and  let  the 
student  in.”  This  happened  in  three 
cases  in  two  weeks. 

Studying  for  Exams 

Every  year  at  exam  time,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  about  the  Library  or  some 
other  building  being  kept  open  all 
night  for  students  to  study.  This  has 
been  only  a  dream  becau.se  the  cost 
has  been  prohibitive. 

But  the  question  remains:  Where  can 
students  go  to  study?  For  the  early  birds, 
a  number  of  rooms  will  be  open  eve¬ 
nings  and  weekends  through  January  16, 
the  night  before  exams  begin.  (These 
rooms  have  been  open  for  evening  study 
through  the  semester  and  were  listed 
in  the  November  Student  Affairs.) 

Looking  for  something  open  during 
exam  week  itself.  Student  Affairs  in¬ 
quired  around  the  campus  and  came  up 
with  a  few  possibilities.  A  few  depart¬ 
ments  keep  a  few  rooms  open  all  night 
—  but  these  are  for  students  in  spe¬ 
cialized  curricula  only.  The  seven  area 
directors  of  the  university  residence  halls 
are  making  some  arrangements  for  their 
students,  but  not  for  outsiders. 

The  mini  Union  will  post  a  list  of 
rooms  which  students  may  use  until  the 
building  closes  at  midnight.  The  \’end- 
ing  Room  will  be  open  all  night,  as 
usual.  After  midnight  only  the  east 
entrance  is  open. 

The  MRH  Snack  Bar  on  Gregory 
Drive  will  be  open  all  night,  as  it  has 
been  most  of  this  semester.  The  Chan- 
ning-Murray  Foundation,  1209  W.  Ore¬ 
gon,  will  open  one  room  all  night.  Study 
there  will  be  best  after  midnight,  since 
they  show  movies  during  exam  week 
and  it’s  apt  to  be  rather  noisy  earlier 
in  the  evening. 

Many  of  the  campus  religious  foun¬ 
dations  will  be  open  until  midnight: 

Baptist  Student  Foundation,  314  E. 

Daniel.  Several  study  rooms  open. 

Will  ser\'e  coffee  and  hot  chocolate. 


Baptist  Student  Union,  805  S.  6th. 

Opens  9  a.m. 

Lutheran  Chapel  —  Student  Center,  604 

E.  Chalmers. 

McKinley  Foundation,  809  S.  5th.  Five 

lounges  and  study  rooms  that  can 

hold  up  to  about  100. 

Wesley  Foundation,  1203  W.  Green. 

Opens  8  a.m. 

The  Christ  Church  —  Lutheran  Cam¬ 
pus  Center,  909  S.  ^Vright,  will  be  open 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  6:45  to 
10  p.m.  The  YMCA-YWCA,  1001  S. 
Wright,  will  be  open  as  usual  from 
7 :30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Term  Papers  for  Sale 

The  emergence  nationally  —  and  on 
this  campus  —  of  commercial  firms 
which  openly  advertise  that  they  will 
research  and  write  term  papers  for  a 
fee  brings  to  a  head  the  whole  issue  of 
what  constitutes  cheating  and  whether 
or  not  people  on  the  campus  consider 
it  immoral. 

The  one  type  of  regulation-breaking 
which  students  and  faculty/staff  hav'e 
agreed  should  be  of  disciijlinary  concern 
to  the  university  has  been  the  so-called 
“academic  irregularity.”  In  everyday 
words,  that  means  cheating  —  or  pla¬ 
giarizing. 

A  student  who  plagiarizes  or  cheats 
on  exams  can  be  dismissed  from  school. 
The  rule  states:  “Students  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  conduct  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
that  they  are  improperly  giving  or  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  on  any  assignment  or  ex¬ 
amination.” 

To  plagiarize,  says  Webster’s  Seventh 
New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  means:  “to 
steal  and  pass  off  as  one’s  own  (the 
ideas  or  words  of  another).” 

Historically,  in  the  academic  world 
plagiarizing  has  been  considered  by  most 
to  be  at  the  top  of  the  heap  in  wrong¬ 
doing —  more  serious  than  some  things 
that  are  recognized  as  being  illegal,  cer¬ 
tainly  more  serious  than,  .say,  underage 
drinking  or  going  five  miles  ov'er  the 
speed  limit. 

ARE  COMMERCIAL  SERVICES  USED? 

Apparently  enough  students  (and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  other  people  as  well)  use  the 
services  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  the 
commercial  paper-writers  to  stay  in 
business. 

One  local  person  who  has  been  “in 
the  ghostwriting  business”  for  the  past 
ten  years  says  that  her  business  is  so 
good  “I  have  had  to  refer  people  else¬ 
where.  I  am  full  up  this  semester.”  She 


is  self-taught  and  does  not  have  a  college 
degree.  She  charges  $3  to  $3.50  an  hour. 

A  recent  graduate  of  the  U  of  I  has 
begun  another  operation  locally.  He 
says  that,  as  an  English  major,  “I  know 
all  the  English  courses  here  like  the 
back  of  my  hand.”  His  business  is 
booming,  he  says.  “We  have  papers  due 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  up  to  our 
throats.” 

Most  of  the  business,  he  says,  is  from 
university  students  with  term  papers 
due.  “But  ours  is  a  research  group.  We 
will  do  work  for  anyone.  If  a  professor 
walked  in  and  said  he  wanted  some 
background  stuff  on  an  article  he  was 
writing,  we  would  do  it  for  him. 

“There  is  nothing  illegal  with  this 
work  at  all.  We  offer  a  serv'ice  and 
there  is  no  law  outlawing  our  doing  re- 
■search  work  for  anyone.”  His  outfit 
charges  $5  a  page  and  up. 

IS  IT  IMMORAL? 

While  the  people  who  offer  the  ser¬ 
vices  for  sale  may  not  see  anything 
wrong  in  it,  how  about  people  on  the 
campus?  Student  Affairs  asked  a  number 
of  people,  with  the  following  results: 

•  Student  leader  —  housing  organiza¬ 
tion:  “I  wouldn’t  use  it.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  something  that  runs  against  the 
whole  idea  of  education.  After  all,  the 
term  paper  is  assigned  to  give  us  more 
experience.  If  I  don’t  do  it,  I  am  miss¬ 
ing  out  on  something,  and  I  pay  a  lot 
of  money  to  go  here;  so  why  not  get 
the  most  from  my  money?  I  don’t  en¬ 
joy  doing  papers  all  the  time,  but  I  do 
them.  It  hasn’t  killed  me  yet. 

Student  leader  —  college  council:  “I 
want  my  degree,  and  I  also  want  to 
leam.  If  I  wouldn’t  get  something  out 
of  a  paper,  and  would  hate  doing  it, 
why  should  I?  Why  not  just  get  it  over 
with?  I  could  read  the  finished  paper, 
and  know  as  much  as  if  I  had  written  it, 
and  have  done  something  else  in  the 
meantime.  Immoral?  So  is  the  war.” 

•  Student  leader  —  UGSA  steering  com¬ 
mittee:  “I  think  the  question  should  be 
.something  more  basic  than  that.  Ever 
since  we  have  been  in  school,  the  idea 
of  competition  has  been  drilled  into  us. 
My  A  is  dependent  on  someone  else’s 
F.  4  hat’s  how  it  was  through  high 
school,  and  it  is  hard  to  lose  the  notion 
in  college.  The  basis  of  our  society  is 
economic,  so  when  someone  goes  out 
and  buys  a  term  pajier,  he  or  she  is 
only  doing  what  has  become  natural 
in  America. 

“I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  this 
to  be  done  commercially.  It  brings  out 
the  real  problem,  and  doesn’t  hide  the 


faults  of  our  society.  Learning  is  blocked 
by  the  competition  for  grades,  and  the 
best  way  to  overcome  the  obstacles  is 
to  buy  the  solution. 

“I  myself  would  never  use  the  serv'ice 
because  I  don’t  have  any  courses  that 
would  be  worth  the  effort  or  money.” 

•  Associate  dean  —  academic  college: 
“The  dean  and  the  department  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problem  about  a  month  ago. 
We  agreed  that  in  the  most  serious  of 
terms,  this  was  inimical  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  process. 

“Based  on  what  we  learned  from  each 
other,  we  found  that  Harvard  has  the 
same  problem  and  has  had  a  serious 
conflict  with  these  commercial  firms. 
I  understand  that  Harvard  is  threaten¬ 
ing  legal  action. 

“This  is  plainly  academic  chicanery, 
antithetical  to  learning.  Maybe  a  paper 
isn’t  the  essence  of  a  course,  and  maybe 
doing  a  pajter  is  a  chore  to  students,  and 
even  a  chore  to  teachers,  but  this  has 
no  bearing  on  the  value  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  process. 

“One  evil  does  not  cure  another.  If 
a  eourse  is  poorly  taught,  so  that  a  .stu¬ 
dent  feels  he  cannot  get  anything  from 
it,  that  does  not  mean  he  has  a  right 
to  be  dishonest  about  his  own  efforts.” 

•  Excerpts  from  other  student  com- 
ynents:  “I  suppose  it  is  wrong,  but  I 
have  done  lots  of  things  other  people 
call  wrong.  I  suppose  it  depends  on 
what  you  consider  worth  the  effort.” 
“When  half  the  kids  turn  in  papers  they 
got  from  someone  else,  or  copied  from 
a  book  somewhere,  or  used  before,  I 
can’t  see  the  worth  of  doing  one  by 
yourself,  especially  if  you  don’t  know 
how  to  write  very  well.”  “Is  it  im¬ 
moral  to  have  someone  else  do  work  for 
you  if  you  pay  them?  I  don’t  think  so.” 
“It  sounds  immoral.”  “I  wouldn’t  say 


it  was  immoral  if  you  needed  one  in 
a  hurry.”  “It  might  not  be  moral,  but 
some  classes  might  not  be  worth  the 
effort,  and  some  papers  are  a  real  drag.” 
“You  can  say  it  is  immoral  but  when 
suddenly  you  really  need  a  paper,  it 
might  not  look  so  bad.  I  would  say  the 
price  would  make  a  difference.”  “It 
sounds  like  commercial  |tlagiarism  to 
me.” 

“It  is  just  another  plagiarized  paper, 
even  though  it  was  paid  for.  It’s  not 
the  individual’s  work.  Maybe  everybody 
doesn’t  believe  that,  l)ut  it  would  be  a 
cop-out  for  me.”  “Can  someone  else  do 
the  student’s  work  for  him  when  he 
graduates  and  has  a  job?  It’s  responsi¬ 
bility;  so  we  each  have  to  accept  it.” 
“To  go  out  and  buy  a  term  paper  is 
cheating,  cheating  against  everyone  else 
in  the  class  who  did  the  work  and  might 
not  have  a  paper  that  sounds  as  good. 
It  isn’t  right.”  “As  long  as  there  is  some 
original  thought  in  the  paper,  or  some 
original  research,  then  it  is  okay.” 

•  Dean — academic  college:  “Our  col¬ 
lege  would  treat  students  caught  using 
papers  from  these  serv'ices  the  same  as 
we  would  treat  any  student  caught  cheat¬ 
ing  or  plagiarizing,  d'hey  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  discipline  which  could  result  in 
dismissal.” 

Associate  dean  —  academic  college: 
“In  itself,  the  commercial  services  are 
not  illegal.  The  resijonsibility  lies  with 
the  student,  and  that  depends  on  how  he 
or  she  uses  it.  For  instance,  I  have  been 
in  the  situation  where  I  was  told  to  get 
information  on  something  from  any 
source  I  could.  In  that  situation,  using 
an  outside  .source  might  even  be  rec¬ 
ommended. 

“I  think  it  is  important  to  the  system 
to  be  challenged.  It  forces  us  to  decide 
exactly  what  we  want  from  students.  It 


could  tell  us  that  a  teacher  is  sloppy  or 
ineffective  in  ‘turning  students  on.’ 

“I  would  hate  to  see  the  university 
take  direct  action  against  such  a  firm. 
It  should  take  a  good  look  at  itself  be¬ 
fore  deciding  against  the  firm. 

“One  thing  I  would  be  interested  in 
finding  out  is  exactly  what  quality  work 
they  turn  out.  Could  a  TA  catch  it? 
Maybe  a  jjrofessor  would  suspect  a  stu¬ 
dent,  but  might  not  say  anything  to 
avoid  a  ha.s.sle.  I  wonder  if  a  student 
could  turn  in  such  a  paper  in  my  course 
and  get  away  with  it. 

“Considering  the  costs  involved,  I 
would  say  that  only  the  richer  students 
could  afford  to  use  such  services. 

“We  shouldn’t  assume  that  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  this  is  a  freak  thing,  but  we 
should  study  exactly  why  it  gets  the 
business  it  does.  In  the  busine.ss  world, 
people  are  taught  to  use  any  source 
available  to  get  a  problem  solved.  Here 
at  the  U  of  I,  we  should  be  more  ex¬ 
plicit  with  students  on  what  we  expect, 
what  the  eourses  are  for. 

“The  days  are  gone  when  we  evalu¬ 
ate  peojjle  on  their  credentials,  or  de¬ 
grees.  I'he  University  can  certify  that  a 
student  can  answer  questions,  that  he 
sat  down  for  four  hours  and  took  in 
what  was  said.  But  does  that  automati¬ 
cally  qualify  him  as  a  creative  indi¬ 
vidual,  an  asset  to  the  person  for  whom 
he  works?  d’hat  is  impossible  for  us  to 
determine. 

“With  this  in  mind,  should  we  re¬ 
evaluate  how  a  student  goes  about  his 
work?” 
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How  to  Find  a  Job 

Puzzled  by  how  to  write  a  resume 
that  interests  employers?  Or  how  to 
sell  yourself  in  an  interview?  Or  how 
to  analyze  your  future  potential? 

Save  Saturday  morning,  February  19, 
to  attend  a  workshoj)  which  will  provide 
tips  on  how  to  find  employment  in  the 
current  tight  job  market.  Cleo  Havener, 
a  U  of  I  alumna  who  has  her  own 
employment  counseling  bu.sine.ss  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  conduct  the  workshop.  Her 
business  is  not  an  employment  agency; 
rather,  she  “trains  clients  as  to  how  to 
go  about  their  efforts  to  find  the  right 
job.” 

She  is  contributing  her  services  free 
to  help  U  of  I  degree  candidates.  She 
asks  that  all  participants  set  aside  at 
least  the  full  three-hour  period  from  9 
to  12  a.m.  February  19  for  the  work¬ 
shop  in  Lincoln  Hall  I’heatcr.  Following 
a  lunch  break,  she  will  conduct  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  period  for  as  long  as 
there  is  interest. 

Phone  333-0820  to  make  a  reserva¬ 
tion  for  the  workshop. 

Graphic  Designers  Exhibit 

Faculty  and  students  will  show  their 
work  for  two  weeks  beginning  February 
20  in  the  Architecture  gallery.  Hours  are 
8  a.m.  to  .5  p.m.  weekdays  and  2  to  .3 
p.m.  weekends. 

“This  will  be  a  profile  of  what 
grai^hic  designers  do,”  said  Thomas 
Kovacs,  assistant  professor  in  art.  “By 
nature  we  cover  a  wide  range  of  areas: 
movies,  book  design,  TV',  posters,  any¬ 
thing  related  to  visual  communication. 
One  of  our  biggest  fields  is  education.” 

Future  Medics  &  Dentists: 

Julian  Frankenberg,  director  of  the 
Health  Professions  Information  Office, 
advises  students  who  will  be  apjilying 
for  first-year  places  in  the  1973  classes 


for  dental  and  medical  schools  to  open 
a  recommendation  file  with  his  office 
during  February  or  March  if  you  haven’t 
already  done  so.  It’s  important  for  you 
to  have  at  least  four  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  on  file  by  the  time  you  ask 
the  office  to  send  your  folder  to  the 
schools  you  choose. 

The  office  has  arranged  for  you  to 
receiv'e  announcements  of  the  Medical 
College  Admissions  Test  and  the  Dental 
Aptitude  Test.  If  you  do  not  receive  an 
application  through  the  mail  by  Febru¬ 
ary  29,  go  to  235h  Armory  to  get  one. 

^  ^  ij)  ^ 

Try  It;  You’ll  Like  It! 

The  tuition  and  fees  you  just  paid, 
if  you  paid  any,  do  not  begin  to  cover 
the  cost  of  operating  the  university. 
Ne.xt  year,  you  will  be  billed  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  total  cost,  but  you  may  be 
able  to  avoid  part  or  all  of  that  bill. 

Apply  for  an  Illinois  State  Scholarship  for 
1972-73  as  soon  as  possible  if  you  haven’t 
yet  done  so.  All  undergraduate  Illinois  resi¬ 
dents  who  will  return  to  school  next  fall 
should  check  into  the  application,  because 
you  may  qualify  for  at  least  a  partial  schol¬ 
arship. 

“I  have  been  very  favorably  impre.ssed 
by  the  ISSC’s  record  in  aiding  Illinois 
students,”  says  U  of  I  President  John 
E.  Corbally,  Jr.  Stressing  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  and  the  trustees  approved 
the  tuition  increase  for  next  fall,  he  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  budget  problems  remain  acute, 
and  that  the  University  must  sharply 
reduce  the  number  of  tuition  waivers 
granted  to  undergraduates. 

Full  ISSC  grants  pay  tuition  AND  fees  — 
which  is  $162  MORE  than  you  get  with  a 
tuition  waiver.  If  you  already  have  a  waiver, 
you  won't  lose  anything  by  applying  be¬ 
cause  if  the  ISSC  Finds  you  ineligible  for  a 
grant,  you  retain  your  waiver. 

If  your  family  income  is  under  $12,- 
000  a  year,  you  have  a  90  per  cent 
chance  of  qualifying  for  an  IS.SC  award. 
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Even  if  your  famil)^  miifOwe  is  higher, 
you  may  gain  a  partial  scholarship. 


“The  ISSC  does  not  require  that  you  main¬ 
tain  any  particular  grade-point  average,’’ 
President  Corbally  reminds  students.  “If  you 
are  eligible  to  enroll,  you  are  eligible  for  an 
award  based  solely  on  your  need.’’ 

He  continues:  “We  are  committed 
to  keeping  tuition  charges  as  low  as  is 
possible.  We  will  continue  to  do  our 
best  to  announce  any  increases  that  be¬ 
come  necessary  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  they  are  to  take  effect.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  may  not  be  possible,  so  long 
as  we  remain  in  uncertain  financial 
straits,  to  keep  tuition  as  low  as  I  would 
like  or  to  give  you  the  notice  I  would 
like  to  give. 


“I  am  gravely  concerned  by  figures  which 
suggest  that  many  of  you  may  be  eligible  for 
ISSC  assistance  right  now  but  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  it  because  you  failed  to  apply.  If  you 
fail  to  apply  to  the  ISSC  it  is  unlikely  that 
institutionally  administered  funds  will  be 
available  to  replace  what  you  would  have 
received  from  the  Scholarship  Commission,’’ 
says  Corbally. 

“It  takes  a  modicum  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  apply  to  the  ISSC.  But  your  ap¬ 
plication  may  prove  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  you.  It  can  help  insulate  you 
against  foreseen  and  unforeseen  changes 
in  college  costs  —  or  in  your  ability  to 
meet  them.” 


If  you  have  a  tuition  waiver  now,  and  if 
you  are  not  a  senior,  you  should  receive  at 
your  campus  address  an  ISSC  application 
before  March  1.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  — 
or  if  you  do  not  presently  have  a  waiver  or 
an  ISSC  award  —  pick  up  an  ISSC  applica¬ 
tion  at  the  Financial  Aids  Office,  707  S.  Sixth 
St.,  Champaign.  Complete  and  return  it  (to 
the  ISSCI  as  soon  as  possible,  since  they 
operate  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
June  1  is  the  absolute  deadline. 

Try  it.  You  and  your  family  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  surprise  you’ll  like. 


Summer  $$$ 

Financial  aid  applications  for  the 
summer  term  must  be  filed  by  March  1. 
The  main  type  of  aid  for  those  who 
qualify  will  be  loans  and  College  Work 
Study  employment. 


Income  <  Expenses? 

If  so,  you  might  want  to  look  into  the 
discussions  the  Married  Students  office  is 
sponsoring.  The  Tuesday  group  meets 
from  7  to  9  p.m.  at  Orchard  Com¬ 
munity  Center,  and  the  Wednesday 
group  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.,  273 
mini  Union.  Call  333-3137  for  info. 

lUSA  in  February 

Besides  bridge,  movies,  and  chess,  the 
calendar  for  the  rest  of  this  month  in¬ 
cludes:  music  hours.  South  Lounge, 
11:30-1:30  Feb.  17  and  12-1  Feb.  18; 
Bluespower  concert,  Feb.  18,  lllini 
Rooms;  Films  Sandwiched  In,  Feb.  23, 
11:45-1,  South  Lounge;  and  Mem-Brain 
1,  all  day  Feb.  24  through  27. 

March  10-11  for  Engineers 

This  year’s  open  house  |iromise.s:  En¬ 
vironmental  Protection  Agency,  Illinois 
Power’s  all-electric  car,  and  a  pollution- 
free  hybrid  car.  John  Bardeen  will  talk 
about  the  history  of  the  transistor  (which 
he  developed);  PLATO  will  be  on  hand; 
and  the  women  engineers  will  show  how 
engineering  has  affected  the  housewife’s 
daily  routine. 

New  Draft  Policies 

New  selective  service  policies  go  into 
effect  this  month.  Jack  Riley,  draft  coun¬ 
selor  in  130  Student  Services  Building, 
lists  the  major  changes: 

1.  A  registrant  is  allowed  to  appeal 
his  local  board’s  decision  —  which  will 
be  mailed  to  him  after  his  personal 
appearance. 

2.  A  registrant  is  allowed  to  bring  up 
to  three  witnesses  with  him  when  he  ap¬ 
pears  before  his  local  board. 

3.  A  registrant  has  only  15  days  in 
which  to  request  an  appeal. 

4.  A  registrant  is  no  longer  required 
to  obtain  permission  from  his  draft  board 
in  order  to  leave  the  country. 

Know  Your  Senate 

Beginning  this  semester,  copies  of 
agenda  and  supporting  documents  and 
minutes  of  the  Urbana-Champaign  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  made  available  at  each  de¬ 
partment  and  college  office  and  at  the 
Library  reference  desk.  “We  have  asked 
that  these  files  be  available  to  anyone 
who  wants  them,”  said  John  D.  Ilalti- 
wanger,  acting  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Council. 

The  Council  also  plans  to  publish  the 
agenda  one  week  ahead  of  each  meet¬ 
ing,  in  the  Daily  lllini.  Haltiwanger  said 
the  Council  plans  to  publicize  through 


Student  Affairs  any  business  of  particular 
importance  to  the  student  electorate. 

The  Senate  meets  on  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  of  each  month,  at  3:10  p.m.,  in  the 
.Auditorium. 

ELECTIONS 

Fifty  students  are  to  be  elected  in 
March  for  the  1972-73  academic  year. 
Seats  are  assigned  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  each  college  on  the 
campus. 

Being  an  lllini  Guide 

mini  Guides  aren’t  what  they  used  to 
be,  or  so  hope  Shelley  Peretz  and  Scott 
Bell,  who  co-chair  this  year’s  groiq5. 

Guides  are  .students  who  work  with 
new  students  through  the  year  to  help 
them  become  familiar  with  life  at  the 
LI  of  1.  “In  the  past  we  have  found  a 
lot  of  dead  weight  in  the  organization,” 
said  Bell,  a  sophomore  in  FAA.  “Many 
students  can  remember  their  lllini 
Guides  —  or  rather,  remember  not  re¬ 
membering  them.  We  think  each  Guide 
should  know  his  new  students  personally, 
if  he  is  to  help  them  in  any  way.” 

A  hall  chairman  in  each  living  unit 
does  most  of  the  organizing  work  for 
each  hall.  “Some  of  the  halls  have  a 
really  good  tradition,  with  many  stu¬ 
dents  vying  for  the  job  of  chairman,” 
said  Peretz,  junior  in  biology  education. 
“On  the  other  hand,  some  places  have 
poor  programs.  We  have  to  change  this.” 

Hall  chairmen  are  selected  in  late 
February  and  early  March  from  each 
housing  unit  participating.  In  late 
March,  the  new  chairmen  go  through  a 
leadership  training  program  and  make 
plans  for  next  fall’s  New  Student  Week. 
Then  individual  Guides  are  chosen  be¬ 
fore  the  all-Guide  meeting  in  early  May. 

Any  student  interested  in  the  program 
should  see  the  hall  chairman,  or  go  to  110 
Student  Services  Building. 

“Last  year’s  Quad  Day  was  really 
good,”  said  Peretz.  “We  would  like  to 
try  it  again,  and  some  other  things  as 
well.”  Bell  is  w'orking  on  a  slide  presen¬ 
tation  for  fall,  “to  try  to  orient  the  new 
student  to  the  Big  U. 

“We  also  think  orientation  should  be 
carried  over  the  whole  year,  and  that 
the  Guides  should  be  around  to  help 
with  any  i^roblem  that  comes  up.” 

Guide  adviser  Mary  Pollock  empha¬ 
sizes  that  the  jirogram  is  run  by  students. 
“It’s  something  that  can  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial  and  not  hard  to  do.  Each  Guide 
just  teaches  new  students  things  he 
knows  already,  like  how  to  get  along. 
It’s  really  more  fun  than  work.” 


Businessmen  in  Residence 

For  the  last  four  years,  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  the  Illinois  Society  of 
CPAs  have  sponsored  a  practitioner-in- 
residence  program  here.  This  year  seven 
businessmen  are  scheduled  to  visit  for 
three  days  each. 

“The  visiting  practitioners  talk  about 
career  experiences,  what  the  students 
can  expect  when  they  leave  school,” 
said  Donald  H.  Skadden,  coordinator  of 
the  program  and  professor  of  accoun¬ 
tancy.  “Normally  each  person  will  appear 
in  12  to  20  classes  during  his  stay,  and 
will  hold  office  hours  for  private  con¬ 
ferences  with  interested  students.” 

Each  busine.s.sman  comes  to  campus  at 
his  own  expense.  “They  are  not  here 
to  recruit;  we  want  men  who  will  talk 
about  business  careers.”  They  are  chosen 
from  various  areas  to  give  the  students 
a  wide  range  of  work. 

The  next  and  third  speaker  this  semes¬ 
ter  is  Edward  S.  Elins,  chief  financial 
and  operations  officer  of  the  Do-Ray 
Lamp  Company  in  Chicago.  He  is 
scheduled  for  January  5-7,  and  will  talk 
about  data  processing  and  tax  problems. 

Besides  the  class  time  and  office 
hours,  each  visitor  takes  part  in  lun¬ 
cheons  and  coffee  hours  and  such  to  let 
students  talk  with  him.  Skadden  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  businessmen  each  year 
appear  before  1,800  students. 

Know  Your  University 

Series  meets  each  Tuesday  at  12:20 
p.m.  in  YMCA-YWCA  Latzer  Hall,  with 
optional  lunch  at  noon  for  $1.  Scheduled 
for  the  rest  of  this  semester  are: 

Eeb.  22 — John  Cribbet,  dean  of  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law,  on  “Worries  of  a  College 
Dean.” 

Eeb.  29  —  E.  E.  Oliver,  director  of 
University  School  and  College  Relations, 
on  “Present  Admi.ssions  Policies.” 

Mar.  7  —  R.  L.  Metcalf,  head  of  zo¬ 
ology  department,  on  “DDT  Research.” 

Theatre  Festival 

Students  in  theatre  groups  from  cam¬ 
puses  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  are  per¬ 
forming  at  Krannert  Center’s  Studio 
and  Playhouse  Theatres  this  week. 

Ghosts:  A  Ritual  Re-enactment  is  the 
LI  of  I  entry,  performed  at  3:30  and 
8  p.m.  Eeb.  16.  Others  in  the  series  are 
The  Hostage  also  Feb.  16;  The  Birthday 
Party  and  Home  Feb.  17;  Joe  Egg  and 
Man  of  La  Mancha  Feb.  18;  and  Um¬ 
brellas  of  Cherbourg  and  The  Lion  in 
Winter  Feb.  19. 


After  One  Abortion, 

Women  Want  No  More 

By  Michael  Dann 

Some  women  have  reported  bad  ex¬ 
periences  when  they  left  campus  to  seek 
legal  abortions  elsewhere  —  to  the  point 
of  paying  their  money  and  then  finding 
they  had  no  abortion,  or,  worse,  abor¬ 
tions  by  careless  “doctors.”  The  four 
women  whose  interviews  are  reported 
here  did  not  have  bad  experiences  in 
that  sense  —  but  all  agree,  “I  would  not 
want  to  have  another  abortion.” 

A  report  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Center  for  Disease  Control  indi¬ 
cates  that  180,000  legal  abortions  were 
performed  in  19  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1970.  This  is  over  14 
times  as  many  as  the  12,400  of  1969,  be¬ 
fore  the  effects  of  liberalized  abortion 
laws  could  be  felt.  Today  28  states  still 
restrict  legal  abortions  to  situations 
where  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
pregnant  woman’s  life. 

“I  had  been  going  with  this  guy  for  a 
long  time  and  had  slept  with  him  all 


Women  seeking  abortion  information  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  following;  Clergy  Counseling 
on  Problem  Pregnancy  —  352-1203;  Planned 
Parenthood  —  359-8022;  A  Woman's  Place 
—  328-1813;  or  two  women  who  have 
talked  with  a  lot  of  others  about  women's 
problems  —  Mary  Pollock  —  333-7060  or 
384-5956,  and  Binnie  Williams  — 1-896- 
2149. 

Students  protected  by  the  student  insur¬ 
ance  plan  may  claim  coverage  under  the 
policy's  maternity  benefits. 


summer.  I  had  missed  one  period,  but 
was  not  comfortable  around  our  family 
doctor  back  home.  So  I  went  to  one  of 
the  doctors  at  the  Health  Service  my 
first  day  back  on  campus  in  the  fall. 

“He  asked  me  when  I  had  had  my 
last  period.  I  told  him  and  said  that  I 
was  very  irregular.  I  was  sort  of  uneasy 
with  him  too.  He  decided  I  should  have 
a  test  done;  it  turned  out  positive.  I 
cried.” 

What’s  a  woman’s  first  reaction  to 
learning  that  she  is  pregnant  when  she 
doesn’t  want  to  be?  Some  cry;  for  one, 
“It  was  37  days  of  hell.  I  was  not  on 
the  pill  and  missed  a  period,  so  I  went 
for  a  check.  In  the  meantime  my  guy 
and  I  looked  for  money  to  get  to  New 
York  for  an  abortion  just  in  case.  We 
were  both  scared.  Fortunately,  I  mis¬ 
carried  after  the  37th  day  —  at  least, 
that’s  what  the  doctors  think  happened.” 

Others  react  in  a  more  matter-of-fact 
manner:  “It  happened  when  I  least  ex¬ 
pected;  I  wasn’t  using  a  contraceptive. 
It  was  kind  of  hard  to  take,  but  I  knew 


I  had  to  have  an  abortion,  so  I  checked 
around.” 

And  another;  “When  I  first  learned 
I  was  pregnant,  I  thought  I  would  have 
to  do  something  illegal.  I  didn’t  know 
there  were  places  where  one  could  go 
legally  and  have  it  done.  With  some 
help,  I  arranged  to  go  to  New  York  on 
Tuesday.  I  had  a  final  on  Monday  and 
another  one  later  in  the  week.  I  was  in 
New  York  for  one  day,  and  I  just  went 
along  with  everything.” 

THE  MAN 

What  about  the  man  involved?  In 
two  out  of  the  four  cases  interviewed 
for  this  article,  the  woman  reported  that 
the  man’s  first  reaction  was:  “He  wanted 
to  get  married.  He  wanted  to  keep  the 
baby,  and  didn’t  want  me  to  have  the 
abortion  —  but  I  didn’t  think  this  was 
reason  enough  to  get  married.  When  I 
told  him  that,  he  wanted  to  helj)  me  get 
the  abortion.” 

For  another  woman,  “He  was  very 
helpful.  We  dug  up  enough  money  for 
plane  fare  to  New  York,  and  he  went 
with  me.  The  decision  not  to  have  the 
baby  was  a  joint  one.” 

The  man’s  initial  inclination  to  get 
married  “kind  of  made  it  hard  for  me 
to  decide  on  the  abortion,”  said  one 
woman.  “It  would  have  been  easier  for 
me  if  he  had  run  away.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  an  abortion,  and  he  wanted  to 
help.  But  he  didn’t  have  any  money,  so 
he  tried  hard  to  find  some.  He  was 
really  with  me  the  whole  way.  It  was 
weird,  not  like  I  had  always  been  told. 
He  was  a  real  help.” 

One  woman  didn’t  tell  the  man  at  all: 
“I  didn’t  want  to  tell  him.  I  wanted  to 
take  care  of  it  myself;  so  I  just  left.” 

LEGAL  VS.  ILLEGAL 

Having  an  abortion  done  legally  is 
much  easier  on  the  woman.  “I  had  it 
about  two  years  ago  when  it  was  still 
illegal.  I  arranged  to  have  it  done  in 
another  town,  a  larger  metropolitan  area. 
By  then  my  parents  knew,  and  they  tried 
to  help  in  every  way.  My  father  arranged 
it  with  the  doctor,  and  we  were  to  meet 
the  contact  on  a  busy  dowTitown  comer. 
We  had  to  say  the  right  things,  so  they 
would  know  we  weren’t  police  or  any¬ 
thing.  Then  a  long  black  limousine 
pulled  up  to  the  curb  and  picked  me  up. 

“Other  girls  were  picked  up  at  other 
comers,  done  in  the  same  way,  I  guess. 
It  wasn’t  any  back  alley  place  we  went 
to  either.  It  was  a  really  nice  apartment 
that  had  a  room  set  up  like  an  operating 
room.” 


For  others  it  was  relatively  simple: 
“We  got  of!  the  plane  in  New  York  and 
took  a  taxi  to  the  clinic,  a  private  clinic. 
About  four  or  five  others  were  there  too, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  continuous 
flow  of  patients.” 

Another  woman  went  alone;  “The 
doctor  from  California  was  in  New  York 
to  show  a  new  technique  to  the  doctors 
there.  I  had  made  a  reservation  and  was 
met  at  the  airport.  They  took  me  straight 
to  the  office  for  the  operation.  I  felt 
better  when  it  was  over,  but  was  really 
tired.  It  took  16  hours.” 

The  type  of  operation  the  women  re¬ 
ported  varied  from  the  long  16-hour 
method  for  advanced  pregnancies  to  one 
that  took  “only  two  or  three  minutes. 
It  was  easy,  a  new  method  that’s  simple 
and  safe  and  relatively  painless.  A  thing 
like  a  tiny  vacuum  cleaner  is  inserted  to 
clean  out  the  uterus.  The  only  pain  was 
some  cramps,  and  it  was  really  quick.” 

The  longer  operation  was  more  com¬ 
plex.  “The  doctor  inserted  coils,  using 
one  extra  coil  for  each  week  over  12.  I 
was  16  weeks  pregnant.  He  explained  it 
all  to  me  as  he  went  along.” 


THE  EMOTIONAL  TOLL 

How  did  the  women  fare  emotionally? 
For  one,  it  was  a  strain:  “From  the  time 
I  first  found  out  I  was  pregnant  to  the 
time  of  the  operation,  my  only  concern 
was  the  abortion.  It  was  something  to 
get  rid  of.  But  after  the  operation,  it  hit 
me  all  at  once.  It  then  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  killed  something  that  he  and 
I  had  created  .  .  .  and  it  really  hit  me. 
The  physical  strain  was  not  that  impor¬ 
tant,  but  I  was  very  bothered.  I  thought 
maybe  I  should  have  gotten  married 
after  all.” 

It  was  not  hard  for  one  woman:  “I 
didn’t  want  it;  I  hated  it.  When  the 
operation  was  over  I  finally  felt  good 
again.  Before  the  operation  I  couldn’t 
keep  any  food  down  and  was  always 
nauseated.  I  was  really  up  tight  at  home. 
My  mother  noticed  it,  and  said  I  wasn’t 
the  same.  I  was  just  glad  when  it  was 
over.” 

Or  it  can  be  just  a  dream:  “I  think 
I  evaded  the  whole  issue  by  not  thinking 
about  it.  I  just  never  let  myself  think 
about  it.  I  didn’t  go  hysterical  or  any¬ 
thing.  I  just  didn’t  believe  it  when  the 
doctor  told  me  I  was  pregnant.  I  told 
him  he  must  be  wrong,  to  check  again. 
I  just  never  really  believed,  like  it  was 
a  dream.  Even  now  I  feel  like  it  never 
happened.” 

One  woman  said  she  asked  someone  in 
the  dorm  about  the  abortion  she  had 


had  a  few  weeks  previously:  “She  said 
it  was  o.k.,  that  she  had  felt  a  little  bit 
of  a  loss.  She  didn’t  make  me  feel  a 
whole  lot  better.  Fortunately  I  miscar¬ 
ried  before  it  got  too  far.” 

How  about  precautions?  Didn’t  they 
worry  about  getting  in  trouble  before  it 
happened?  One  said,  “I  was  using  foam 
at  the  time.  My  doctor  said  it  was  95 
per  cent  sure,  but  it  didn’t  work  for  me 
nor  for  another  girl  I  know.  I  had  asked 
our  family  doctor  at  home  for  the  pill, 
but  he  told  me  he  didn’t  prescribe  the 
pill  for  anyone  but  married  women,  and 
suggested  I  use  foam.” 

For  one,  it  wa.sn’t  something  planned: 
“I  go  to  school  here  and  he  lives  back 
home.  I  didn’t  think  it  would  happen, 
and  I  just  wasn’t  ready.  I  avoided  every¬ 
thing  anyway,  and  wasn’t  prepared  to 
take  care  of  myself.  I  learned.” 

It’s  a  hard  way  to  grow  up.  “It’s  a 
hard  thing  for  a  girl  to  move  into  a  new 
situation  like  school  here.  We  still  have 
our  old  high  school  values.  You  know 
you  never  really  have  to  take  care  of 
yourself  until  you  leave  home,  and  some¬ 
times  you  don’t  know  how  to.  At  home, 
your  parents  make  all  the  doctor  ap¬ 
pointments  and  stuff,  things  you  prob¬ 
ably  don’t  do  at  school.  You  only  go  to 
McKinley  when  you’re  sick. 

“At  the  same  time,  you  become  aware 
of  your  sexuality.  To  acknowledge  it  is 
a  hard  decision  to  make.  Taking  care  of 
your  own  person  is  even  harder.  If 
you’re  going  to  fool  around,  you  should 
take  precautions.  But  that’s  true  for 
everything,  taking  precautions. 

“When  I  told  my  parents  that  I  was 
pregnant,  a  lot  of  things  came  out  in 
the  open.  My  parents  were  cool  about 
it.” 

All  agree  that  some  precaution  is 
necessary:  “I  wouldn’t  want  to  have  an¬ 
other  abortion.”  They  agree  that  the  pill 
is  the  best  thing.  “But  it’s  kind  of  hard 
to  get.  Some  doctors  at  McKinley  are 
pretty  good  about  it,  better  than  they 
were  two  years  ago.  Things  have 
changed,  they  don’t  moralize  to  you.” 

But  it’s  not  easy  yet.  “Some  of  the 
doctors  are  still  against  birth  control 
methods.  One  doctor  I  went  to  see  said 
he  didn’t  think  he  could  handle  my  case 
and  said  another  doctor  should  see  me.” 

One  of  the  women  said,  “If  anything, 
I  learned  that  I  really  didn’t  know 
how  to  handle  myself.  I  should  have 
taken  advance  measures,  but  I  didn’t 
and  got  in  trouble.  At  least  it  made  me 
.stop  and  think  about  things.” 

Most  women  from  here  appear  to  go 
to  New  York  or  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
The  Madison  center  charges  $200,  and 


accepts  women  up  to  the  10th  week  from 
the  first  day  of  the  last  menstrual  period. 

Some  women  in  New  York  City  have 
set  up  a  clinic,  which  accepts  women  up 
to  the  12th  week,  and  will  refer  late 
pregnancies.  Fhe  fee  is  $100  (plus  an 
optional  $10  contribution). 


From  the  Ombudsman 

Asked  how  he  views  the  commercial 
term-paper  writers.  Ombudsman  Wil¬ 
liams  said,  “Anyone  who  poses  as  the 
savior  of  mankind  in  such  a  fashion 
rankles  my  disposition.  If  he  says  he  is 
somehow  helping  the  education  system, 
that’s  just  baloney. 

“What  it  is,  is  an  exploitation  of  a 
situation  that  leaves  the  student  and  the 
educational  institution  vulnerable.  Ev¬ 
eryone  loses  but  the  guy  going  to  the 
bank.  The  students,  the  faculty,  the 
university  —  all  lose.” 

One  of  the  more  serious  and  frequent 
problems  brought  to  the  ombudsman  this 
year  involves  insurance  coverage  for 
continuing  medical  problems. 

“Several  students  with  financial  prob¬ 
lems  have  gone  to  McKinley  about  a 
physical  problem,  and  then  continued 
treatment  at  other  places  without  ob¬ 
taining  a  referral  from  McKinley,”  said 
Williams.  “They  don’t  realize  they  must 
follow  a  sequence  to  obtain  continued 
insurance  coverage. 

“The  first  stejj  after  a  complication 
has  set  in,  or  if  further  treatment  is  re¬ 
quired,  is  to  return  to  McKinley.  If  they 
do  not  have  either  the  needed  equip¬ 
ment  or  specialists,  they  will  refer  the 
student  to  another  facility.  Much  of  the 
cost  is  covered  by  the  student  insurance.” 

Another  problem  Williams  has  en¬ 
countered  is  not  directly  a  University 
responsibility.  It  concerns  various  air 
lines  who  refuse  seats  to  quadraplegics 
and  paraplegics.  “Many  students  have 
had  a  hard  time  getting  home  for  vaca¬ 
tions  becau.se  air  lines  will  not  allow 
them  to  board  without  an  able-bodied 
person  to  assist. 

“A  similar  problem  for  these  students 
has  to  do  with  elevators  in  the  residence 
halls.  The  safety  equipment  is  fairly  deli¬ 
cate  and  it  i.sn’t  hard  to  cause  the  ele¬ 
vators  to  stall. 

“It  costs  the  University  a  lot  of  money 
to  get  a  man  in  to  fix  these  things,  espe¬ 
cially  on  weekends,  and  sometimes  they 
may  not  be  fixed  for  a  while.  This  be¬ 
comes  quite  a  problem  for  students  who 
can’t  use  the  stairways.” 

A  second  office  for  the  ombudsman 
is  located  in  the  Florida  Avenue  Resi¬ 
dence  halls,  telephone  333-0848. 


Potpourri 

•  Bristol  Students.  This  spring,  15  stu¬ 
dents  from  here  are  taking  part  in  an  ex¬ 
change  with  Bristol,  England.  The  15 
British  students,  13  women  and  2  men, 
live  in  Bu.sey-Evans,  EAR,  and  PAR. 

•  Travel.  The  Associated  Students 
Travel  Service  has  announced  its  sum¬ 
mer  program  to  Europe.  All  flights  are 
to  and  from  London  from  Chicago,  via 
BOAC.  Round  trip  prices  are  $215  and 
$245.  Inquire  from  ASTS,  298a  Illini 
Union,  333-6353. 

ASTS  is  making  plans  for  a  possible 
flight  to  Japan  for  three  weeks  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  If  interested,  contact 
ASTS. 

.'Vn  Easter  trip  to  Mexico  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  available,  but  details  aren’t 
known  as  Student  Affairs  goes  to  press. 
ASTS  is  sponsoring  a  Champaign  to 
New  York  and  return  trip,  via  Ozark, 
from  March  24  to  April  4,  for  $90. 

•  Bus  Tour.  The  Eoreign  Student  Office 
will  take  47  passengers  on  a  1700-mile 
tour  from  March  25  to  April  1  for  about 
$90.  National  parks,  federal  projects,  a 
space  center,  atomic  energy  museum,  a 
southern  farm,  and  conferences  with 
Cherokee  Indians  and  students  at  a 
black  university  are  on  the  schedule. 
U.S.  citizens  are  welcomed. 

«  Medical  interviews.  D.  R.  Doolen,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center 
will  interview  prospective  students  in  the 
health  fields  on  March  8,  235h  Armory, 
10:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  C.  A.  Blom- 
quist,  of  the  U  of  I  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  will  be  here  March  14  and  May  9. 

Eor  appointments  for  either,  sign  up 
in  23.5h  Armory. 

•  Women’s  sports.  Entries  will  be  taken 
from  March  6  to  10  for  paddleball 
singles  and  doubles.  Entries  taken  in 
IM  office,  172  IMPE  building,  333-3510. 

•  Assembly  Hall  Advisory  Committee. 
Members  are:  K.  E.  Gardner,  associate 
dean  of  agriculture,  chairman;  Norman 
Beamer,  grad  student;  James  Crill, 
senior;  P.  R.  Egbert,  a.ssociate  professor 
of  electrical  engineering;  W.  A.  Fergu¬ 
son,  associate  professor  of  mathematics; 
Laura  Gavser,  junior;  Theodore  Peter¬ 
son,  dean  of  communications;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Sayers,  sophomore. 

•  Gemini  freezer.  Atius-Sachem,  activity 
honorary,  donated  a  freezer  to  Gemini 
House,  the  community  drug  center. 
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mini  Union  Food 

More  snack  foods  are  available  in  the 
cafeteria  than  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
the  cafeteria  is  open  from  7  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  Mon.  through  Fri.  During  the 
week,  the  Ballroom  offers  table  service 
at  noon  and  the  Colonial  Room  does  at 
night. 

On  weekends,  the  cafeteria  is  open 
for  breakfast  and  lunch,  but  no  food 
service  will  be  available  in  the  evening. 

Cultural  Conflict 

Students  are  welcomed  at  the  Friday 
Forum  lectures  at  the  YMCA-YVVCA, 
at  12:30  p.m.  No  charge  for  the  lecture, 
$2  for  lunch  at  12  noon.  On  the  program 
for  the  rest  of  this  semester  are: 

Feb.  18  —  James  Carey,  professor  of 
journalism,  on  “A  Humanist  \'iews 
Technology.” 

Feb.  25  —  Frederick  Seitz,  president 
of  Rockefeller  University  and  formerly 
profes.sor  of  physics  at  U  of  I,  on  “A 
Scientist  Views  Technology.” 

Mar.  3  —  Duran  Bell,  research  asso¬ 
ciate  in  economics  studies  at  Brookings 
Institution,  on  leave  from  University  of 
California  faculty,  on  “The  Black  Cul¬ 
ture  in  Economic  transition.” 

Mar.  10  —  Howard  Moody,  a  minister 
in  New  York’s  Greenwich  Village,  on 
“The  Counterculture  and  the  Church.” 

Mar.  17  —  Thomas  Kochman,  asso¬ 
ciate  profes.sor  of  speech,  Chicago  Circle 
campus,  on  “Barriers  to  Communica¬ 
tion:  Cultural  and  Social.” 

Mar.  24  —  Larry  Stewart,  host  of 
local  VVDWS  program  “Penny  for  Your 
Thoughts,”  on  “A  Tale  of  Three  Cities: 
Champaign,  Urbana,  the  University.” 

Spinach  and  Term  Papers 

An  article  in  the  January  Student  Af¬ 
fairs  examined  the  issue  of  students  buy¬ 
ing  term  papers  from  a  commercial  firm, 
or  from  anyone  else,  and  presenting  them 
to  instructors  as  their  own  work.  That 
story  included  comments  from  a  numljer 
of  students  and  a  few  deans. 

What  do  faculty  members  think  of 
the  practice?  Here  is  what  some  of  them 
have  to  say: 

•  Winton  Solberg,  professor  of  history: 
“From  the  last  article,  I  was  appalled  by 
the  slipshod  attitude  of  some  students 
toward  this  intellectual  fraud. 

“There  is  no  possible  way  to  consent 
to  this  moral  glossing  of  a  very  serious 
problem.  It  is  a  basic  subversion  of  the 
academic  or  of  any  intellectual  system. 


“One  of  my  graduate  assistants  showed 
me  an  ad  earlier  this  semester  that 
asked  for  graduate  students  to  submit 
papers  on  their  areas  to  a  service,  to  be 
sold  to  students. 

“I  think  one  way  to  pre\cnt  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  warn  students  early  in  the  se¬ 
mester  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  originality  of  their  work,  they  can 
expect  some  trouble.  Evidence  of  such 
can  lead  to  a  failing  grade  in  the  course. 

“I  think  I  could  catch  students  trying 
to  cheat  in  this  way.”  [Solberg  teaches 
300-level  history  courses  with  class  size 
under  20.] 

“We  had  two  cases  in  this  department 
last  year,  caught  largely  by  circum¬ 
stances.  Both  were  failed  in  the  course 
and  received  appropriate  disciplinary 
action. 

“I  don’t  think  that  blaming  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  weaknesses  within  the  system 
justifies  using  these  services.  We  do  need 
a  system  of  evaluation,  and  maybe  the 
way  we  do  it  now  is  not  the  best.  But 
if  it  is  not,  that  still  doesn’t  give  license 
for  students  to  cheat. 

“The  problem  is  an  old  one,  going 
back  at  least  to  my  days  at  Harvard.  I 
don’t  think  any  legal  action  can  be 
taken.  Rather  the  blame  must  be  placed 
on  the  student  who  buys  the  paper. 
That’s  where  the  wrong  is. 

“I  don’t  think  the  less  able  student 
benefits  by  using  these  things.  Eventu¬ 
ally  he  will  get  caught,  when  the  teach¬ 
ers  realize  the  papers  are  abov'e  his  usual 
standard  of  work.” 

•  Martin  Gershen,  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism:  “I  would  devise  a  system  to  find 
out  if  students  were  not  turning  in  their 
own  work  in  my  classes  if  I  thought  this 
were  a  problem. 

“The  idea  of  a  term  paper  is  to  think. 
VS'hat  would  happen  if  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  had  someone  else  do  their  thinking 
for  them?” 

•  Marianne  Ferber,  assistant  professor 
of  economics:  “In  my  large  classes  —  by 
large,  I  mean  around  80  or  150,  as  I 
have  in  two  of  my  classes  —  I  do  not  as¬ 
sign  term  pajrers,  largely  for  the  reason 
that  I  might  not  be  able  to  catch  .some¬ 
one  cheating. 

“The  main  purpose  of  education,  after 
all,  is  to  learn.  Buying  a  term  paper 
does  not  teach  the  student  anything,  but 
I  think  working  on  a  paper  is  a  good 
way  to  learn  something.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  us  have  been  discouraged  by 
this  problem  and  have  not  assigned  term 
papers  when  we  would  like  to. 

“The  fundamental  problem  is  that 
there  are  two  conflicting  concepts  at 
work  -  the  educational  institution  ver¬ 


sus  the  notion  of  the  certification  mill. 
If  a  student  holds  the  second  view,  and 
is  only  after  a  degree  —  then  I  think 
he  has  found  some  weird  ways  to  suffer 
to  gain  his  credentials. 

“Are  term  papers  equitable  for  the 
student  who  cannot  write  as  well  as 
others?  I  think  all  people  have  to  learn 
to  communicate,  verbally  and  in  a  writ¬ 
ten  way.  It  is  a  skill  one  must  acquire 
to  get  anywhere. 

“Saying  ‘I  can’t  write’  only  avoids  the 
i.ssue.” 

•  /.  Thomas  Hastings,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cational  psychology:  “A  student  should 
and  can  get  excellent  educational  experi¬ 
ence  from  term  projects. 

“Could  I  catch  a  cheater?  That’s 
tricky.  There  have  to  be  conditions  set 
on  the  paper. 

“Right  now  I  am  teaching  a  course 
without  using  term  papers,  but  I  have 
used  them  at  times.  As  long  as  there  are 
relatively  few  in  the  class,  say  20,  I  can 
work  with  them  on  their  projects,  and 
watch  them  develop.  Besides  being  of 
help  to  them,  I  am  assured  that  they 
are  doing  their  ov\ti  work. 

“If  I  came  upon  a  situation  where  I 
thought  a  student  had  turned  in  some¬ 
one  else’s  work,  I  would  first  talk  to  the 
student  at  length  about  the  paper: 
Where  did  he  get  his  sources?  What  did 
lie  think  of  this  idea?  and  so  on. 

“I  would  say  I  have  three  chances  of 
catching  a  student  turning  in  one  of 
these  papers:  first  by  talking  to  him 
about  his  work;  second,  if  I  thought  the 
student  was  doing  a  jiaper  ‘not  in  his 
bag’;  and  third,  if  there  were  a  change 
in  writing  style  from  jircvious  papers. 

“We  should  remember  that  this  is  not 
a  new  idea.  People  have  been  using 
others’  work  for  a  long  time,  even  when 
I  was  in  school. 

“.Also,  we  have  had  a  big  change  in 
onr  whole  economy,  a  greater  number  of 
service  occupations,  due  in  part  to  the 
great  increase  in  technological  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  part  of  the  American  enter¬ 
prise  system,  part  of  our  growth.  This 
commercial  sale  of  term  papers  grew 
quite  naturally  from  the  system.  It  is  a 
service. 

“The  idea  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
ways  to  beat  the  game,  and  that  there 
is  a  game  to  beat.  There  always  has 
been. 

“Flow  can  we  solve  the  problem?  One 
way  would  be  to  start  with  a  change  in 
attitude  in  the  early  years  of  learning. 
Little  children  are  curious;  they  want  to 
learn.  But  we  introduce  things,  like  a 
competitive  grading  system,  that  over¬ 
come  the  idea  of  learning.  Fhe  game 
takes  over.  If  we  can  prevent  this,  we 


can  lick  the  problem.  However,  this  is 
only  one  of  many  .socioeconomic  prob¬ 
lems,  the  kind  that  don’t  have  easy  solu¬ 
tions.  It’s  one  to  work  hard  on.” 

•  Ira  H.  Carmen,  associate  professor 
of  political  science:  “The  use  of  these 
operations  is  not  in  order  with  the  aca¬ 
demic  community. 

“I  don’t  think  I  would  have  a  student 
in  my  class  dismissed  from  school  for 
using  one.  I  would  flunk  him  on  the 
]3aper,  but  what  should  one  do  if  the 
student  gets  an  ‘A’  on  the  final  exam, 
where  he  cannot  turn  in  someone  rise’s 
work?  He  probably  would  not  deserve 
a  flunking  grade  in  the  course.  I  would 
consider  social  probation  a  better  di.sci- 
plinary  answer. 

“Surely  one  way  to  solve  the  problem 
would  be  to  institute  some  community 
laws  prohibiting  these  things,  say  a  city 
ordinance.  I  imagine  this  is  a  problem 
for  only  the  larger  schools,  and  possibly 
it  could  be  handled  by  the  communities. 

“More  than  anyone  else,  the  student 
who  uses  the.se  services  is  cheating  his 
fellow  student,  the  one  who  wants  an 
education.  It  is  a  minority  who  offer 
the  service  and  who  use  it.  It’s  a  shame 
they  have  to  spoil  it  for  the  rest.” 

•  Frank  Costin,  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology:  “Instructors  can  help  ]5revent 
the  problem  by  avoiding  dumb  assign¬ 
ments.  If  teachers  would  avoid  making 
bland  assignments,  students  would  prob¬ 
ably  And  more  satisfaction  in  doing  a 
paper. 

“If  teachers  would  ask  pinpoint  cpies- 
tions,  or  require  design  or  field  studies, 
students  would  be  less  able  to  find  avail¬ 
able  papers  done  on  the  subject.  Nor 
would  the  people  who  offer  these  services 
be  able  to  do  papers  as  easily.  I  like  to 


assign  subjects  that  will  stimulate  and 
interest  students  and  let  them  use  their 
creativity. 

“I  suppose  there  are  some  clues  to 
papers  bought  somewhere  —  like  a  com¬ 
parison  of  that  work  and  other  work 
done  by  the  student.  The  fact  of  the 
problem  bothers  me  —  it’s  immoral.  The 
world  is  full  of  cheaters.  Why  should 
we  expect  the  university  to  be  different? 
The  teacher  shouldn’t  be  a  sucker,  and 
allow  situations  to  arise  where  students 
can  or  should  want  to  use  a  bought 
paper. 

“One  idea  is  to  make  term  papers 
optional,  or  worth  extra  credit.  This 
would  take  the  pre.ssure  off  the  student.” 

•  Harry  S.  Broudy,  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education:  “I  have  very  small 
cla.sse.s.  I  have  my  .students  outline  and 
list  the  sources  of  their  papers  and  then 
talk  to  me  about  their  work.  I  should 
be  able  to  catch  any  paper  that  is  not 
done  by  the  student.  Of  course  I  cannot 
tell  how  much  of  their  work  is  copied 
from  the  .sources  they  use,  and  how 
much  is  thinly  paraphrased. 

“If  I  had  a  hundred  students  in  vari¬ 
ous  grades  in  a  class,  I  doubt  that  I 
woifld  be  able  to  catch  anyone  cheating. 

“This  is  a  very  old  problem,  going 
back  to  25  years  ago  at  Harvard.  Then 
it  was  a  group  called  the  Widow,  who 
did  papers  and  tutored  students  for  tests. 
The  group  had  syllabi  for  most  courses, 
and  could  offer  good  reviews  of  required 
reading  material.  It  was  very  com¬ 
mercial  then  too.  I  think  other  schools 
are  only  now  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
the  problem. 

“One  way  to  eliminate  the  problem 
would  be  to  require  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
sultation  between  teacher  and  student 


on  each  paper,  but  that  would  be  time- 
consuming  and  laborious.  Another  way 
would  be  to  assign  a  greater  number  of 
small  papers,  say  three  5-pagers  instead 
of  one  big  paper.  That  would  spread  out 
the  work  and  make  it  easier  on  teacher 
and  student. 

“Of  course,  all  that  is  a  type  of  police 
action  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  That’s 
unfortunate.” 

•  Anonymous  professor  in  accounting, 
closing  his  course  at  the  end  of  the  re¬ 
cent  semester:  “I  did  not  assign  any 
papers  for  this  course,  although  I  have 
in  the  past.  Because  of  our  limited  time 
and  the  amount  of  material  we  had  to 
cover,  I  felt  I  could  not  ask  a  paper  of 
you. 

“In  a  recent  editorial,  a  young  lady 
discredits  the  usefulness  of  such  papers. 
I  think  they  are  important.  The  written 
and  oral  use  of  the  English  language  is 
an  important  tool  in  any  educational 
work. 

“Accountants  in  every  area  of  the  field 
were  asked  what  the  most  important 
traits  were  for  the  up-and-coming  ac¬ 
countant.  The  vast  majority  said  that 
above  all  else,  the  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  written  and  oral  English  was  the 
most  important. 

“A  paper  on  any  subject  in  the  world 
—  even  ‘Why  I  Like  Spinach’  —  is  an 
exercise  in  this  ability.  For  a  student  to 
deprive  himself  of  that  practice  is  only 
a  way  of  depriving  himself  of  what  he 
will  need  most  in  the  world.” 
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Congressmen  to  Visit 

Several  U.S.  Congressmen  will  come 
to  campus  April  6  to  visit  classrooms, 
residence  hall  lounges,  and  fraternities 
and  sororities.  Among  those  intending  to 
come  are:  Philip  Crane,  Ralph  Metcalf, 
Abner  Mikva,  and  Roman  Pucinski  from 
the  Chicago  area;  George  Shipley  from 
Olney;  Bob  Michel  from  Peoria;  John  B. 
Anderson  from  Rockford;  and  Kenneth 
Gray  of  West  Frankfort.  The  Interfrater¬ 
nity  Council  will  sponsor  the  visits. 

Writing  a  Resume 

Once  each  semester,  Fran  Weeks  de¬ 
votes  one  lecture  from  Rhetoric  251,  his 
business  writing  course,  to  how  to  write 
a  resume  for  job  applications.  This  year 
the  lecture  is  scheduled  for  the  week  of 
April  3-7.  He  will  notify  campus  place¬ 
ment  offices  of  the  time  and  place  in 
advance. 

IM  Sports  Dates 

To  enter  all  activities,  or  for  further 
information,  contact  the  IM  office,  172 
IMPE  Building,  333-3510.  Entries  will 
be  taken  from  March  13  to  17  for  the 
following:  co-rec  .softball;  women’s  soft- 
ball;  undergraduate  men’s  softball,  bowl¬ 
ing,  soccer,  archery,  tennis. 

Entries  will  be  taken  from  March 
20  to  25  for  women’s  tennis  and  outdoor 
track. 

From  the  HPIO 

Julian  Frankenberg,  director  of  the 
Health  Professions  Information  Office, 
asks  students  who  want  to  have  sum¬ 
mary  evaluation  letters  written  for  them 
to  make  appointments  in  235h  Armory. 
When  a  student  asks  the  HPIO  to  send 
that  letter  or  his  recommendation  folder 
to  a  professional  .school  of  his  choice,  he 
will  be  required  to  submit  a  2"  x  2" 
photo  for  his  file  and  copies  of  either 
his  DAT  or  MCAT  scores. 


The  deadline  for  applying  for  the 
Dental  Aptitude  Test  is  April  10  and 
for  the  Medical  College  Admissions  Test 
April  15. 

Frankenberg  said  that  more  blacks 
are  in  medical  degree  programs  than 
before.  The  HPIO  has  information  on  a 
few  special  minority  programs. 

Change  Admission  Needs 

In  order  to  enroll  more  freshmen  for 
fall  1972,  the  U  of  I  has  modified  its 
requirements  for  admission  in  several 
areas.  Charles  Warwick,  director  of  ad¬ 
missions  and  records,  said  that  700  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  notified  that  they  are 
eligible  under  the  new  standards,  al¬ 
though  they  were  previously  denied  ad¬ 
mission. 

“At  the  same  time  we  are  advising 
high  schools  and  junior  colleges  of  the 
changes,”  he  said.  He  also  said  that  any¬ 
one  who  applied  by  March  1  who  met 
the  new  standards  was  assured  of  a  spot 
in  the  university. 

The  modifications  occurred  in  home 
economics,  in  the  P.E.  curriculum  for 
women,  and  in  the  Colleges  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Commerce  and  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  LAS. 

“The  projected  number  of  students  on 
this  campus  is  33,750,”  said  Warwick. 
“This  fall  we  registered  only  32,296, 
almost  1,500  short.” 

Warwick  indicated  that  most  areas  of 
study  are  still  open  to  freshmen  for  next 
fall  —  including  agriculture,  except  pre- 
v’eterinary  medicine;  aviation;  commerce 
and  business  administration;  engineering; 
fine  and  applied  arts,  except  the  music, 
art  and  urban  planning  curricula;  LAS 
except  for  the  biological  sciences,  occu¬ 
pational  therapy,  and  social  welfare; 
physical  education  except  the  recreation 
curriculum;  and  education  except  special 
education. 

He  also  said  he  hopes  more  transfer 
and  readmissable  students  will  apply. 
“We  are  in  a  position  to  accept  more  of 
these  than  in  the  past  few  years.” 


Failures  Increase 

For  the  first  time  in  six  years,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  undergraduates  dropped  for 
academic  reasons  rose  slightly  at  the  end 
of  the  second  semester  last  year.  In  June 
1971,  2.38%  of  all  undergrads  were 
dropped,  compared  with  1.70%  in  June 
1970.  For  freshmen  the  respective  figures 
were  3.74%  and  2.99%. 

The  slight  increase  occurred  in  all 
colleges  across  the  campus  —  except  for 
the  College  of  Communications,  which 
decreased  to  .22%  in  June  1971  from 
.47%  a  year  before;  the  Institute  of 
Aviation,  which  decreased  to  3.05% 
from  4.17%;  and  the  College  of  Law, 
which  remained  at  .00%,  where  it  has 
been  for  the  last  three  years. 

State  &  Other  Fellowships 

The  state  government  is  ofTering  sum¬ 
mer  fellowships  to  students  which  will 
allow  them  to  work  in  various  state  de¬ 
partments.  Open  to  students  entering 
their  junior  and  senior  years,  the  pro¬ 
gram  runs  from  June  19  to  August  31, 
and  pays  $550  a  month. 

Participants  attend  weekly  seminars 
with  state  officials  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  running  a  state.  Students  can 


March  15  is  the  deadline  to  apply  for  this 
summer.  Further  information  and  forms  are 
available  from;  Institute  of  Government,  1201 
W.  Nevada. 


arrange  in  advance  to  obtain  college 
credit  for  their  summer  work. 

Last  summer  Robert  Wilbrandt,  LAS 
senior,  worked  for  the  governor’s  Office 
in  Human  Resources  in  Chicago,  in  the 
program  development  division.  “I  had 
several  duties.  For  one  thing,  I  helped 
write  material  on  a  drug  abuse  program 
and  for  a  day-care  newsletter.  And  I 
worked  on  a  summer  camp  program  for 
inner-city  children. 

“People  would  call  us  up  with  their 


ideas  and  we  would  try  to  fund  them. 
I  helped  set  up  one  group  with  baseball 
equipment  and  T-shirts,  and  I  helped 
set  up  displays  in  Black  Expo. 

“The  seminars  at  various  agency  of¬ 
fices  gave  us  a  chance  to  ask  questions. 
We  toured  the  Pontiac  State  Prison  and 
a  mental  health  center. 

“Although  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  elsewhere,  I  worked  there  and 
loved  it.  The  pay  was  really  good  too.  I 
know  there  are  some  people  who  get 
stuck  with  jobs  they  don’t  like  or  con¬ 
sider  meaningless.  I  was  lucky,  and 
made  a  lot  of  personal  gains  for  myself.” 

Wilbrandt  was  one  of  four  U  of  I 
students  participating  last  summer. 

•  Bailey.  March  15  is  the  deadline  for 
application  for  Bailey  Scholarships  for 
fall  1972.  Awards  go  to  students  with  a 
commitment  to  moral  and  religious 
values  who  have  financial  need  and  a 
minimum  grade  average  of  3.5.  Inter¬ 
ested  students  should  arrange  for  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Colvin  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  YMCA,  344-1351. 

•  Youthgrants.  The  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Humanities  offers  Youth- 
grants  in  the  Humanities  “for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  humanities  projects  initiated  and 
conducted  by  young  people.”  An  aca¬ 
demic  degree  is  not  necessary,  and  the 
director  of  a  proposed  project  should 
preferably  not  be  over  30  years  old  at 
the  time  the  grant  is  awarded. 

The  deadline  for  applying  for  grants 
for  projects  to  begin  this  summer  is 
March  17.  However,  the  planning  office 
urges  applicants  to  carefully  review  an 
information  brochure  and  to  send  an 
informal  proposal  description  before  sub¬ 
mitting  a  formal  application.  The  13- 
page  information  brochure  notes  nu¬ 
merous  restrictions  and  exclusions;  so 
assistance  from  the  Endowment  Staff  in 
preparing  the  application  would  appear 
to  be  necessary. 

Other  less  imminent  deadlines  are: 
May  22  for  projects  to  begin  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1;  July  31  for  December  1  begin¬ 
ning;  and  December  3  for  April  1. 

Applications  and  information  are  avail¬ 
able  from:  Youthgrants  in  the  Humani¬ 
ties,  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu¬ 
manities,  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 

For  anyone  intending  to  try  to  beat 
the  March  17  deadline,  the  Student 
Affairs  office,  310  Student  Services 
Building,  has  a  copy  of  the  information 
brochure. 

•  Verdell-Frazier-Y oung.  These  awards 
are  to  help  women  resume  or  continue 
interrupted  educations.  Amounts  vary 
up  to  $500  a  year.  Application  deadline: 
April  6.  Obtain  forms  from  2  Student 
Services  Building. 


Major/Minor  Help 

Sara  Miles,  adviser  at  the  General 
Curriculum  Center,  912  S.  Fifth  St.,  in¬ 
vites  students  to  talk  with  her  about  how 
to  use  electives  and  requirements  .  .  . 
alternatives  to  the  usual  curriculum 
and  pattern  .  .  .  and  “how  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  major  and  a  minor  if  your  in¬ 
terests  spread  so  far  you  are  having 
trouble.” 

Just  walk  in  during  her  regular  hours 
or,  if  those  are  inconvenient,  call 
333-4710  to  make  other  arrangements. 
Her  hours  at  the  center  are  1 1  to  noon 
and  2  to  3  p.m.  Tuesdays  and  10  to  11 
a.m.  and  1  to  2  p.m.  Fridays. 

$150  Experiment  “Interesting” 

How  did  it  go  when  the  Commerce 
Library  was  open  until  3  a.m.  one  week 
in  January  for  students  to  study  for 
exams? 

“Hourly  counts  indicated  that  students 
used  the  extra  hours  until  about  1  a.m. 
We  feel  there  may  be  some  need  for  a 
place  to  study  until  then  —  but,  except 
that  students  may  study  best  in  a  library 
atmosphere,  that  place  need  not  be  a 
library,”  said  Commerce  librarian  Esther 
Clausen. 

UGSA  and  GSA  sponsored  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  spent  $150.44,  for  student 
wages,  to  keep  the  library  open.  Two 
students  were  on  duty  during  the  open 
hours. 

“I  think  we  were  justified  in  spending 
the  money,  said  UGSA  steering  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Pete  Hammer.  “But 
I  don’t  think  we  are  the  ones  who  should 
have  to  pay  for  it.  It’s  a  matter  of  prior¬ 
ity  that  the  university  should  look  into. 
I  think  the  use  showed  some  library 
should  open  until  at  least  1  a.m.  all  the 
time.” 

However,  Clausen  said  the  average 
room  count  figures  are  very  low  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  student  population  of  some 
33,000.  “But  there  are  other  factors  too,” 
she  said.  “I’m  not  sure  how  fair  the  pub¬ 
licity  was.  We  (the  Commerce  Library) 
made  some  extra  posters,  but  nobody 
came  to  pick  them  up. 

“Also,  the  first  night  the  temperature 
was  —14°  and  the  second  night  was  al¬ 
most  as  cold.  This  probably  affected 
attendance. 

“I  noticed  a  good  number  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  commerce  students  I  see  in 
here  a  lot,  and  they  weren’t  asleep 
either.  Everyone  was  studying  seriously. 
After  midnight  you  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop. 

“The  table  showing  the  number  of 


Recommend  Mandatory  Fee 

Recent  debate  over  funding  of  the 
Health  Service  prompted  the  Student 
Health  Service  Advisory  Committee  to 
come  out  in  favor  of  a  mandatory  fee. 
According  to  Kathleen  Bailey,  grad  stu¬ 
dent  and  co-chairman  of  the  committee, 
“We  support  the  mandatory  fee  because 
it  is  the  only  alternative  to  closing  the 
service.  The  state  is  not  ready  to  appro¬ 
priate  funds  so  the  students  will  have  to 
do  so.” 

One  argument  offered  by  Bailey  and 
other  proponents  of  the  mandatory  fee 
is  that  area  doctors  would  be  unable  to 
cope  with  the  needs  of  some  30,000  stu¬ 
dents  if  the  students  had  to  rely  on 
them.  Dr.  L.  M.  Hursh,  director  of  the 
Health  Service,  said  the  current  $15  per 
semester  assessed  students  at  registration 
covers  the  cost  for  students  who  use  the 
service.  “The  fees  of  all  students  cover 
the  cost  of  the  50  per  cent  or  so  who 
come  here.  A  voluntary  fee  plan  would 
likely  close  the  Health  Service.” 

The  student  committee  plans  an  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  to  tell  students  about 
the  situation.  Said  Bailey,  “Right  now 
it  costs  about  $1  million  to  operate  the 
Service.  It  doesn’t  come  from  nowhere.” 


Number  of  People  Studying 
Commerce  Library 
January  15-21,  1972 


11:30 

p.m. 

12:30 

a.m. 

1:30 

a.m. 

2:30 

a.m. 

Total 

Sat. 

40 

50 

29 

7 

126 

Sun. 

70 

80 

40 

19 

209 

Mon. 

74 

94 

49 

22 

239 

Tues. 

96 

93 

65 

36 

290 

Wed. 

58 

103 

57 

34 

252 

Thurs. 

64 

78 

50 

22 

214 

Fri. 

35 

59 

47 

15 

156 

Average 

62 

80 

48 

22 

— 

students  studying  speaks  for  itself.  One 
thing  I  noticed:  When  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  Library  closed  at  midnight,  as  it 
does  every  night,  several  students  came 
over  here.  That’s  one  reason  the  12:30 
count  is  so  large. 

“The  whole  thing  amounted  to  28 
extra  hours  of  study  time.  It  couldn’t 
have  been  done  as  cheaply  anywhere 
else,  and  we  had  plenty  of  student  volun¬ 
teers  to  watch  the  library  for  the  extra 
hours.  Students  from  other  libraries 
helped  out.” 


Art  students  sketch  armor  in  museum. 


A  Favorite  Spot 

By  Michael  Dann 

Some  afternoon  when  you  are  looking 
for  something  to  do,  try  the  fourth  floor 
of  Lincoln  Hall.  You  might  be  surprised 
to  find  the  World  Heritage  Museum 
there  instead  of  classrooms  or  offices. 

“On  a  campus  as  culturally  diverse 
as  ours,  a  museum  should  not  be  limited 
to  offerings  from  ancient  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Medieval  Europe,”  says  O.  H.  Dod¬ 
son,  museum  director  and  retired  Navy 
admiral. 

So  when  you  visit  there,  you  can  see 
not  only  busts  of  Caesars  and  Greek  gods 
but  things  from  ancient  and  modem 
Africa,  from  Alaska,  and  from  the 
Middle  East.  Items  include  pottery, 
glassware,  coins,  ship  models,  vases, 
armor,  manuscripts,  and  a  baby  bottle 
from  ancient  Cyprus. 

“When  the  museum  was  just  begin¬ 
ning,  President  James  [Edmund  James, 
U  of  I  president  from  1904-  to  1920] 
would  send  the  curator  of  the  museum 
to  Europe  each  summer  with  maybe 
$5,000  to  bring  back  articles.  In  those 


days  you  could  find  a  lot  for  that  much.” 

Today  the  collection  reflects  the  time 
and  expense.  “When  people  see  our 
plaster  casts,  they  think  we  have  only 
replicas,”  says  Dodson.  “They  would  be 


surprised  how  many  originals  we  have.” 

Hours  of  the  World  Heritage  Museum 
are;  9  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m. 
weekdays,  9  a.m.  to  noon  Saturdays,  and 
2  to  5  p.m.  Sundays. 


Americans  Create 

The  blueprints  for  the  layout  of 
Washington,  D.C.  .  .  .  life-saving  blood 
techniques  .  .  .  reliable  railroad  car 
couplers  .  .  .  supervision  of  installation 
of  electric  lights  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  London.  .  .  .  All  have  one  thing 
in  common:  A  black  American  was  re¬ 
sponsible.  These  are  among  a  number 
of  items  that  can  be  found  in  The  Negro 
Almanac,  by  Ploski  and  Brown,  available 
in  the  U  of  I  Library. 

c  Benjamin  Banneker’s  mechanical  in¬ 
ventiveness  led  to  constmction  in  1761 
of  what  may  have  been  the  first  clock  of 
America.  His  wooden  striking  clock 
worked  unfailingly  for  over  20  years, 
keeping  almost  perfect  time. 

With  an  eighth-grade  education  and 
his  own  reading  in  math  and  astronomy, 
Banneker  predicted  the  solar  eclipse  of 
1789.  Spurred  by  recognition  of  his  pre¬ 
diction,  he  wrote  an  almanac. 

He  gained  his  greatest  recognition, 
however,  from  surveying.  He  was  one  of 
six  men  to  lay  out  the  blueprints  for 
Washington,  D.C.  When  the  chairman 
of  the  group  returned  home  to  France 
with  the  plans,  Banneker’s  precise 
memory  enabled  him  to  reproduce  them 
in  their  entirety. 

Dr.  Charles  Drew  (1904-50)  devel¬ 
oped  techniques  for  separating  and  pre¬ 
serving  blood,  something  that  helped 
save  countless  lives  in  World  War  H. 


Drew  went  to  England  to  set  up  its  first 
blood  bank,  and  returned  to  the  U.S.  to 
direct  the  American  Red  Cross  blood 
donor  program  during  W'orld  War  H. 

j  Andrew  J.  Beard  developed  the  Jenny 
Coupler,  which  reduced  railcar  acci¬ 
dents. 

•  Lewis  H.  Latimer  worked  for  Alexan¬ 
der  Graham  Bell,  and  made  the  patent 
drawings  for  the  first  telephone.  Later 
he  became  the  chief  draftsman  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  and  Westinghouse. 

He  learned  the  draftsman  trade  while 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  which  he  joined  at 
age  15.  In  1881,  he  invented  and  pa¬ 
tented  the  first  incandescent  electric 
light  bulb  with  carbon  filament.  He 
supervised  installation  of  electric  lights 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  London. 

;  Jan  Matzeliger  invented  a  device  that 
could  finish  the  production  of  a  shoe, 
arrange  the  leather  over  the  sole,  and 
drive  the  last  nail  for  a  finished  shoe  — 
all  in  a  minute. 

•  Garrett  A.  Morgan  invented  a  gas 
inhalator  that  allowed  rescuers  to  enter 
cave-ins  in  tunnels. 

•.  Granville  T.  Woods,  who  died  in 
1910,  gained  some  50  patents  during  his 
life.  His  inventions  included  an  incubator 
that  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
machines  that  can  hatch  50,000  eggs  at 
a  time,  and  a  telegraph  system  for  rail¬ 
road  engineers  to  tell  where  other  trains 
were  located  on  the  tracks. 


Personal  Development  Course 

Seventy-five  Gamer  Hall  residents  are 
taking  part  in  a  special  course  this 
semester.  Secondary  Ed.  199,  called  Per¬ 
sonal  Development.  “It’s  not  a  new  idea, 
said  course  coordinator  Terry  O’Banion, 
associate  professor  in  higher  education. 
“It’s  one  that  was  popular  in  the  fifties, 
but  then  it  was  called  Personality  Ad¬ 
justment.” 

Course  participants  meet  for  two  hours 
a  week  in  group  laboratories,  something 
like  a  group  encounter,  and  do  a  self¬ 
development  project.  This  could  range 
from  developing  a  better  attitude  about 
race  relations,  to  raising  a  3.0  average 
to  a  5.0,  to  asking  a  girl  for  a  date  — 
“whatever  he  or  she  wants  to  do.” 

Papers  are  required  in  the  course, 
which  will  deal  with  “personality,  hu¬ 
man  relations,  and  value  development.” 

Know  Your  University 

Coming  soon  on  this  series  of  noon 
discussions  at  the  YMCA-YWCA:  Mar. 
14 — -student  evaluation  of  faculty  per¬ 
formance,  Joan  Chester  and  Bob  Gold¬ 
stein;  Mar.  21 — administrative  evalua¬ 
tion  of  faculty  performance;  Apr.  4  — 
the  black  student’s  predicament. 
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Training  the  Unemployed 

How  effective  is  the  training  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed?  This  question 
bothered  David  Cherrington,  assistant 
professor  in  business  administration,  and 
last  summer,  with  a  research  grant,  he 
studied  the  problem. 

“I  first  reviewed  some  literature  on 
the  black  culture,  and  then  visited  vari¬ 
ous  job  corps  centers  and  job  training 
programs,”  he  said.  “I  wanted  to  find 
the  differences  between  the  cultures  of 
the  black  ghetto  and  the  white  middle 
class,  so  I  could  apply  them  to  my 
course  in  personnel  management.” 

About  the  job  training  centers,  he 
said,  “I  found  that  effectiveness  of  the 
program  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
training  of  the  supervisors.  The  greatest 
differences  between  the  cultures,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  work  attitudes,  were  respect  for 
time  and  authority. 

“Time  is  a  more  meaningless  concept 
in  the  ghetto,  whereas  the  white  middle 
class  is  very  strongly  guided  by  the  clock 
and  wrist  watch.” 

With  respect  to  authority,  he  said  the 
ghetto  culture  is  mother-oriented,  lack¬ 
ing  a  strong  father  figure.  Some  who 
grow  up  in  this  atmosphere  “never  leam 
to  accept  real  authority,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  respond  to  it  on  the  job.” 

To  portray  the  differences  to  his 
classes,  Cherrington  wanted  to  use  a 
filmstrip  but  he  hasn’t  produced  it  yet. 
So  last  semester  his  students  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  351  took  part  in  a 
“readers’  theater,”  in  which  they  read 
parts  portraying  the  attitude  and  be¬ 
havior  differences,  “f  think  if  the  stu¬ 
dents  leam  this,  they  have  accomplished 
a  lot,”  he  said. 

Cherrington  was  recognized  by  the 
chancellor’s  office  for  his  summer  project. 

In  Residence  ’72 

A  dozen  and  a  half  campus  “educa¬ 
tional  doers”  —  faculty,  deans,  and  staff 
—  have  proposed  bringing  creative  indi¬ 
viduals  to  campus  to  live  for  three  days 
to  a  week  with  students  in  various  types 
of  residences.  The  “doers”  say  they 
start  with  the  assumption  “that  the  full¬ 
est  possible  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  person  is  the  basis  of  an  under¬ 
graduate  education.” 

They  call  their  program  “Artist/Sci- 
entist/Scholar  in  Residence  ’72,”  and 
suggest  as  possible  visitors  well-known 
men  from  many  fields,  among  them: 
journalist,  cartoonist,  disc  jockey,  soci¬ 
ologist,  political  scientist,  folk  singer, 
photographer,  judge,  and  black  leader. 


From  the  Ombudsman 

“I  usually  try  to  make  a  practice  of 
not  digging  into  my  own  pocket  to  help 
students  out,  but  each  year  f  have  one 
case  where  I  do,”  said  William  K. 
Williams. 

“I  received  a  letter  from  a  student 
who  refused  to  pay  a  parking  fine.  He 
had  driven  to  McKinley  Hospital  and 
gone  to  the  emergency  ward,  where  they 
clapped  him  into  bed  immediately. 
When  the  original  amount  he  had  fed 
the  meter  ran  out,  he  wasn’t  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  to  feed  it  again.  So  he  got  a  fine 
which  I  didn’t  think  he  should  have  to 
pay  either. 

“So  I  paid  the  fine  for  him  and  sent  a 
letter  with  the  money  asking  if  some 
kind  of  system  could  be  worked  out  for 
students  in  such  a  position.  There  should 
be  some  kind  of  mechanism.” 

Williams  has  closed  the  ombudsman’s 
branch  office  in  FAR  —  “not  without 
some  tears,”  he  said. 

Black  Scholars  Lecture 

The  lectures  for  this  LAS  199  course 
are  open  to  the  public,  8  p.m.  Wednes¬ 
days,  112  Gregory  Hall.  For  the  rest  of 
the  semester,  this  is  the  schedule: 

Mar.  8  —  Black  Labor,  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson. 

Mar.  15  —  The  Black  Caucus,  The  Hon. 
William  Clay. 

Mar.  22  —  Black  People  and  the  Law, 
Charles  Quick. 

Apr.  5  —  Harlem  Renaissance,  Rich¬ 
ard  Barksdale  and  Henrietta 
Hock. 

Apr.  9  —  Black  Aesthetics,  Nikki  Gio¬ 
vanni. 

Apr.  19  —  Pan-Africana,  John  Stewart. 

May  3  —  Self  Concept  (Pre-School), 
Joyce  Riley. 

May  10- — The  Community  School, 

Preston  Wilcox  and  Kenneth 
Haskins. 

May  17  —  Black  Students  and  the  Com¬ 
munity,  Jacob  “Jake”  Jen¬ 
nings,  Jr. 

May  24  —  Black  Education:  “Cham- 
bana,”  John  L.  Johnson. 

Any  Ideas  for  Women’s  Week? 

See  Mary  Pollock,  110  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  with  project  suggestions 
for  Women’s  Week  May  1-7.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  such  things  as  photo 
layouts,  drawings,  paintings,  sculptures, 
films,  slide  shows,  and  talent  shows. 


Letter  to  the  Editor: 

THE  OMBUDSMAN  &  HEALTH 

fn  reading  the  column  from  the  om¬ 
budsman  in  the  February  issue  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs,  I  noticed  that  it’s  not 
quite  accurate.  This  has  caused  us  some 
trouble  because  some  students  are  mak¬ 
ing  appointments  with  private  physicians 
and  then  calling  McKinley  to  ask  for 
their  “referrals.” 

This  isn’t  exactly  the  way  it  works. 

The  fact  is  that  the  student  insurance 
does  not  pay  for  outpatient  care  handled 
outside  the  Health  Service,  with  a  few 
well-defined  exceptions.  When  a  student 
comes  to  us  at  the  Health  Service,  we 
treat  him  free  of  charge.  When  we  ask 
another  physician  in  town  to  do  a  con¬ 
sultation,  the  Health  Service  pays  for 
the  consultation,  because  it  is  done  to 
help  us  be  sure  of  the  diagnosis  or  treat¬ 
ment  procedure  in  problem  cases. 

However,  if  we  rejer  a  student  to  an 
outside  doctor  for  treatment  (in  cases 
of  specialized  need  beyond  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  capabilities),  the  Health  Service 
actually  turns  the  patient  over  to  the 
outside  doctor,  and  the  student  will  have 
to  pay  the  bills.  His  insurance  will  not 
cover  it. 

If  the  student  has  any  question  about 
whether  his  insurance  will  pay  the  bill, 
he  should  check  with  the  Insurance  Of¬ 
fice  in  Coble  Hall  before  going  to  a 
non-Health  Service  physician  for  any 
reason. 

—  Dr.  L.  M.  Hursh 

Director,  Health  Services 
[Ed.  Note:  Hospitalization  is  covered;  Dr. 
Hursh  refers  to  outpatient  sickness.] 


The  Student  Speakers  Bureau  goes  to  Livingston  County.  Left  to  right:  Wesley  Seitz,  assistant  professor  of  agriculturol  economics;  Marina  Britsky, 
LAS  senior;  Gary  Homan,  LAS  junior;  and  Tom  Blakeman,  commerce  senior. 


Students  Speak 

One  night  they  might  be  eating  dinner 
with  a  high  school  principal  and  his 
top  students,  and  the  next  time  they 
could  be  speaking  before  an  assembly  of 
200  or  more  parents.  Student  Speakers 
Bureau  programs  are  as  varied  as  the 
communities  they  visit. 

“Programs  are  informal  and  totally 
unrehearsed,”  said  Mark  Herriott,  stu¬ 
dent  coordinator  and  LAS  senior.  “The 
idea  is  to  let  people  around  the  state 
know  about  the  campus,  its  life  and 
problems,  and  its  social  and  academic 
pressures  on  the  student.” 

The  bureau  works  out  of  Student  Pro¬ 
grams  and  Services  and  is  funded  by 
the  U  of  I  Foundation.  Since  speakers 
volunteer  their  time,  only  minimal  funds 
are  necessary.  Each  group  consists  of 
four  students  and  a  faculty  or  staff  mod¬ 
erator,  and  the  audience  —  whether  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents  or  local  Rotarians  and 
school  administrators  —  asks  the  ques¬ 
tions. 


They  Invite  Crazy  Ideas 

If  you  have  an  idea  and  nowhere  to 
go  with  it,  try  Student  Programs  and 
Services,  110  Student  Services  Building. 
“We’ll  nurture  most  crazy  ideas,”  said 
Frank  Nasca,  assistant  dean. 

“For  instance,  if  a  student  is  really  in¬ 
terested  in  a  special  project  but  lacks 
a  little  money,  we  might  be  able  to  help 
him  find  a  source  of  funds  through  col¬ 
lege  departments  or  programs.  We  can 
also  give  him  technical  help  if  he  wants 
it.  All  depends  on  his  initiative  and  go- 
gettiveness.” 

SPAS  helps  students  with  written  pro¬ 


“The  first  question  I  got  was  would 
I  grant  amnesty  to  draft  evaders  who 
went  to  Canada,”  said  Terry  Rueffer, 
communications  junior.  “We  went  to 
Henry,  a  small  town  north  of  Peoria. 
We  ate  dinner  with  the  Rotarians  and 


Students  who  would  like  to  bring  their  view¬ 
point  before  audiences  by  joining  a  student 
panel  should  contact  Herriott  or  Stan  Rahn, 
no  Student  Services,  333-7060. 


I  had  an  interesting  time.  One  man  and 
I  got  into  a  good  conversation  and  found 
out  a  lot  from  each  other.  When  it  was 
time  for  the  panel  to  begin  we  fielded 
some  pointed  political  questions.  The 
people  were  interested  in  what  students 
really  thought.” 

Nancy  Fuchs,  senior  in  FAA,  has  gone 
on  two  trips,  one  to  a  small  town  and 
one  to  Springfield.  “I  am  from  a  small 
town  too.  When  the  people  in  the  small 
town  heard  that,  they  asked  me  how 
I  adjusted  to  a  large  school,  how  it  had 


posals  for  projects  or  provides  access  to 
materials.  Said  Nasca,  “We  may  even 
help  you  start  your  own  199  course.  For 
hazy  plans,  we’ll  talk  them  clear.” 

MICROLABS  FOR  LEADERSHIP 

Among  the  new  things  SPAS  is  now 
involved  in  are  student  leadership  de¬ 
velopment  microlabs  for  interested 
groups.  According  to  Jackie  Kras,  assis¬ 
tant  dean,  the  idea  is  to  help  develop 
potential;  “Most  people  on  campus  have 
.some  potential  for  leadership.  We  are 
not  taking  leaders  and  showing  them 
how  to  be  better  leaders;  we  take  the 
members  of  an  organization  who  will  be 


changed  me,  and  they  asked  about  in¬ 
structors  and  grading  and  admission  re¬ 
quirements. 

“The  questions  in  Springfield  were 
different.  One  problem  concerned  where 
students  should  live;  there  were  a  couple 
of  questions  on  that.  They  also  asked  me 
to  compare  this  campus  to  other  schools, 
since  I  was  also  a  transfer  student.  One 
of  their  major  concerns  was  whether  stu¬ 
dents  were  really  radical,  how  they  think 
politically.  I  could  tell  them  only  what 
I  thought,  since  I  couldn’t  speak  for  the 
student  body.” 

Mark  Allen,  agriculture  senior,  has 
made  only  one  trip  —  to  Springfield. 
“They  really  put  me  on  the  spot  by  ask¬ 
ing  whether  admission  is  discriminatory 
or  not.  I  didn’t  really  know  how  to 
answer  that  one.  They  did  a.sk  a  lot  of 
things  —  on  dorm  life,  where  to  live,  the 
difficulty  of  courses,  whether  I  was 
learning  anything.  They  covered  a  wide 
range  of  questions  —  those  that  any  con¬ 
cerned  parent  or  worried  student  would 
ask.” 


the  future  leaders,  and  develop  their 
skills  early  so  they  can  avoid  some  of  the 
problems  they  might  otherwise  run 
into.” 

The  microlabs  involve  case  studies 
and  situations  likely  to  be  encountered 
by  leaders. 

PROGRAM  CENTERS 

SPAS  and  campus  sororities  have 
organized  programing  centers  for  sorori¬ 
ties.  “The  area  was  divided  into  four 
districts  .so  that  every  house  is  included 
in  one,”  said  Kras.  Districts  will  meet 
about  once  a  week  in  different  houses  to 
plan  and  discuss  programs. 


Craft  Shop  Coming  ? 

As  proposed  by  Donald  Frith,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  art,  the  shop  would  allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  leatherwork,  weaving,  mac- 
rame,  jewelry,  ceramics,  photography, 
and  posters,  as  well  as  other  crafts.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Frith,  other  schools  have  such 
shops,  ideally  located  in  central  areas 
such  as  student  unions. 

Earth  Week 

“We  have  to  hit  the  environmental 
problem  at  a  higher  level  than  cleanups 
and  pollution  controls,”  said  Mark 
Argosh,  talking  about  Earth  Week,  set 
for  sometime  in  April.  Argosh,  freshman 
in  LAS,  is  the  Earth  Week  chairman  for 
Students  for  Environmental  Concerns. 

“Our  basic  assertion  is  that  energy 
stability  must  be  achieved  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis.  Energy  use  now  exceeds 
energy  sources  at  a  dangerous  rate.” 

Sanctions  Added  for 
Mass  Disruption 

At  its  Eebruary  16  meeting,  the  U  of  I 
Board  of  Trustees  broadened  the  sanc¬ 
tions  which  can  be  applied  to  students 
involved  in  disruptive  or  coercive  action. 
Prior  to  this  time,  the  Board’s  position 
had  been  that  the  penalty  was  dismissal 
or,  in  case  of  “substantial  mitigating 
circumstances,”  suspended  dismissal. 

Thc»  new  wording  adds  “or  other 
sanctions  deemed  just  and  appropriate.” 
According  to  Tom  Morgan,  executive 
director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Discipline,  this  means  that  rep¬ 
rimands  of  record  or  conduct  probation 
are  now  allowed. 


The  change  is  consistent  with  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Student  Discipline  on  this 
campus  and  at  Chicago  Circle. 

March  in  the  Union 

Besides  the  usual  movies,  bingo,  bridge, 
etc.,  lUSA  has  scheduled  the  following 
in  the  Illini  Union  for  the  rest  of 
March:  College  Bowl,  6-11  p.m. 

Mar.  7-9  and  14-16;  noontime  short 
films.  Mar.  9  and  22;  music  hours, 
11:30-1:30,  Mar.  9  and  30;  art  lending 
library,  10-noon,  Mar.  1 1. 

Jobs  &  Slot  Machines 

Searching  for  a  job  in  today’s  market 
is  like  playing  the  slot  machine,  said 
Cleo  Havener  of  Havener  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  Chicago,  in  a  workshop  here  Feb¬ 
ruary  19.  Miss  Havener  assured  degree 
candidates  that  they  can  hit  the  jackpot 
if  they  are  persistent. 

Today’s  students  are  fortunate  to  have 
to  look  for  a  job  rather  than  have  it  fall 
in  their  laps,  .she  said,  because  if  one 
needs  to  seek  a  new  position  later  in  life, 
he  will  be  prepared  for  the  task.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  her  remarks. 

The  first  step  is  the  resume,  to  tell 
employers  what  you  can  do  for  them. 
Review  your  academic  record,  work  ex¬ 
perience,  activities,  even  your  hobbies, 
for  examples  of  responsibilities  you  have 
accepted  and  discharged.  Personal  data 
such  as  name,  local  and  permanent  ad¬ 
dress,  date  of  birth,  marital  status,  num¬ 
ber  of  children  if  any,  height  and  w'eight, 
normally  start  the  resume. 

Follow  this  with  educational  record 
(omit  high  school),  along  with  special 


honors.  Record  work  and  military  ex¬ 
perience  with  name  of  employer,  brief 
description  of  duties,  and  dates.  If  you 
have  one  specific  job  objective,  in¬ 
clude  it. 

Develop  a  list  of  employers  you 
would  like  to  work  with.  Refer  to  Col¬ 
lege  Placement  Annual,  Poor’s  Regis¬ 
ter,  Moody’s,  and  other  publications 
for  source  material.  Don’t  overlook 
the  smaller  or  less-known  organizations 
which  may  have  good  opportunities  and 
fewer  applicants.  Newspaper  ads  give  a 
good  cross  section  of  the  market.  Seek 
information  from  professional  societies 
and  associations;  make  use  of  their  spe¬ 
cialized  placement  services,  your  cam¬ 
pus  placement  offices,  and  all  personal 
contacts. 

Send  a  letter  with  your  resume,  stat¬ 
ing  that  you  are  seeking  work  in  a 
particular  area  in  which  your  research 
has  shown  that  the  organization  does 
employ  people.  Type  letters  individually. 

Be  prepared;  research  the  employer 
in  advance.  Be  your  best  self  —  neat 
and  well  groomed,  in  business  dress, 
courteous,  alert.  Be  flexible,  for  inter¬ 
viewers  differ  in  approach.  Be  prepared 
to  sell  yourself  if  the  pattern  of  the  in¬ 
terview  suggests  that  is  desired;  be  a 
good  listener  if  the  interviewer  chooses 
to  do  most  of  the  talking.  Write  a  thank- 
you  note  following  the  interview. 

Keep  up  your  morale,  play  the  law 
of  averages,  and  persistence  will  pay  off, 
promised  Miss  Havener. 
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Catalogs  —  Access,  not  Excess  The  Last  “Student  Affairs”? 
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Financial  Help 


Later  this  montli,  about  the  time  of 
adxance  registration  for  next  fall,  stu¬ 
dents  will  begin  to  fell  the  pinch  of 
budgetary  cuts  on  campus  publications. 
Each  student  will  not  be  able  to  have 
his  own  individual  copy  of  the  timetable 
and  course  bulletins.  However,  copies 
will  be  available  for  students  to  look  at 
in  libraries,  department  offices,  and  resi¬ 
dence  hall  offices. 

“We  promise  that  students  who  need 
copies  will  have  them,”  said  Bob  Evans, 
director  of  campus  publications  and  pub¬ 
lic  information.  “There  will  be  plenty 
of  copies  for  students  if  everyone  co¬ 
operates  and  shares  publications  with 
roommates,  classmates,  and  friends.” 

In  addition  to  printing  fewer  copies 
of  each  bulletin,  money  is  being  saved 
by  listing  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  one  catalog  and  printing  the 
bulletin  (the  thicker  book  which  has 
graduation  reejuirements )  every  other 
year.  Presently  each  timetable  costs  27 
cents,  the  btilletin  60  cents,  and  the  cata¬ 
log  42  cents. 

“One  of  the  alternatives  o|)en  to  us 
is  to  charge  for  these  publications,” 
said  Evans.  "A  lot  of  other  schools  do 
this  —  Ohio  State  and  Michigan  State, 
among  others  —  but  T  view'  this  as  a  last 
resort." 

Guiding  mini 

The  school  year  begins  early  for  Illini 
Guides.  Next  year,  for  instance,  they  will 
return  to  campus  on  September  9,  nine 
days  before  cla.sses  begin,  for  their  fall 
conference  to  prepare  for  new  students 
arriving  September  1 1. 

Guides  are  volunteers  who  help  new 
students  move  in  and  adjust  to  campus 
life.  Students  who  want  to  Ite  Illini 
Guides  should  contact  the  adviser,  Mary 
Pollock,  110  Student  Services  Building, 
soon  —  because  selections  arc  made  in 
April. 


Because  not  enough  money  is  avail¬ 
able  to  print  another  issue,  this  is  the  last 
Student  Affairs  for  this  academic  year. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  the  last  issue,  period. 
As  we  go  to  pre.ss,  the  .state  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  budget  for  1972-73  is  unknown. 
Even  if  money  can  be  found  to  print  it, 
the  publication  may  have  to  be  di,strib- 
uted  some  other  way  than  via  U.S.  mail. 

Women’s  Week 

Set  for  May  1  to  6,  Wonu'n’s  Week 
programs  are  being  planned  now',  and 
ideas  are  welcome.  Tentatively  .set  are  a 
multimedia  slide  show,  a  special-edition 
magazine,  various  speakers,  plus  a  show 
“What  Is  a  Woman?”  sponsored  by 
lUSA. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  talent  show- 
should  call  Anne  Podjasek,  344-1173,  in 
the  arts  and  grajthics  display,  Diane 
Vanko,  328-1812,  and  in  working  on  the 
magazine,  Kathy  McGabe,  3.32-1317. 

Earth  Week 

Under  the  theme  “Stabilizing  Global 
Resources,”  Students  for  Environmental 
Goncerns  will  sponsor  Earth  Week  April 
16  to  22.  Coordinator  Mark  Argosh, 
LAS  freshman,  says  five  areas  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  problems  will  be  dealt  with: 

®  economic  problems  —  stabilizing  the 
economy  and  altering  consumption  pat¬ 
terns. 

political  concents — environmental  de¬ 
cision-making. 

population  problems  —  how  to  bring 
about  the  optimum  population  ciuantity 
and  life  styles. 

^  technological  problems  —  how  to  as¬ 
sess  technological  advancements  for  en¬ 
vironmental  concern. 

•  ethics  and  human  motivation  —  deal¬ 
ing  with  life  .styles. 


If  you  have  not  yet  applied  for  an 
Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission 
aw'ard  for  next  year,  you  have  until 
June  1  to  do  so.  An  Illinois  resident 
who  does  not  apply  to  the  ISSC  will 
]5robably  not  be  able  to  obtain  other 
gift  aid  through  the  Einancial  Aids 
Office.  If  you  apply  and  are  denied  an 
award,  you  will  be  considered  for  gift 
aid,  if  you  are  otherwise  eligible. 

Applications  for  other  gift  aid  for  fall 
will  be  accepted  in  the  Einancial  Aids 
Office  (707  S.  Sixth  St.)  until  June  29, 
although  the  priority  processing  dead¬ 
line  has  passed. 

If  you  applied  for  a  summer  school 
aw'ard  and  have  not  received  word,  you 
should  contact  the  office,  333-0100. 

Health  Professions 

Julian  Erankenberg,  head  of  the 
Health  Professions  Information  Office, 
says  that  application  recpiest  cards  for 
the  American  Medical  College  Applica¬ 
tion  Service  will  be  available  in  the 
HPIO,  23.3h  Armory,  on  or  about  April 
20.  Students  attending  the  info  meeting 
April  24  at  7:30  p.m.,  66  Library,  may 
pick  them  up  there. 

If  a  student  completes  the  card  and 
mails  it  as  soon  as  he  obtains  it,  he  can 
expect  to  receive  the  application  book¬ 
let  about  May  1.  Upon  completing  and 
returning  the  book  to  AMCAS,  he  can 
expect  to  have  the  application  processed 
and  mailed  to  the  medical  schools  of  his 
choice  beginning  about  July  7. 

Erankenberg  says  a  student  who  in¬ 
tends  to  apply  to  a  school  with  an  early 
admissions  |5rogram  should  hav'e  his 
folder  with  recommendation  letters 
forwarded  no  later  than  August  1.  He 
also  reminds  students  that  when  a  per¬ 
son  applies  to  a  school  under  the  early 
admissions  program,  he  agrees  not  to 
apply  to  any  other  medical  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  his  application  is  being 
considered. 


Don’t  Walk  Alone 

“The  warning  is  clear:  Women  should 
not  travel  in  dark  areas  alone  at  night, 
and  they  should  keep  their  room  doors 
locked,”  said  Richard  Burch,  campus  se¬ 
curity  staffer.  He  said  three  cases  of 
rape  have  been  reported  this  school 
year  —  one  outside  the  Observatory,  one 
outside  Engineering  Hall,  and  one  in  a 
residence  hall.  “There  may  be  more 
cases,  but  our  jurisdiction  covers  only 
those  crimes  committed  on  University 
property.” 

He  also  said  students  should  lock  their 
rooms  when  they  leave,  or  they  run  the 
risk  of  having  personal  items  stolen.  He 
pointed  out,  though,  that  about  half  the 
dollar  value  of  things  reported  stolen 
this  year  involved  theft  of  furniture  from 
University  residence  halls,  such  as  lamps, 
chairs,  rugs,  draperies,  and  clocks. 
Through  February  of  this  academic  year, 
134  incidents  of  theft  in  residence  halls 
have  been  reported  to  the  police.  “That’s 
a  relatively  small  number  of  thefts,  but 
the  $16,662  dollar  size  is  not,”  said 
Burch. 

Rip-offs  from  the  Illini  Union  Book¬ 
store  and  Book  Center  seem  to  be  down 
this  year,  according  to  Earl  Finder, 
Union  director.  “Our  ‘shrinkage’  is  down 
to  about  2  per  cent  at  the  Bookstore,”  he 
said,  whereas  in  1970  the  Book  Center 
grossed  $250,000  but  also  su.stained  losses 
of  $35,000. 

Your  Own  Study  Plan 

By  Michael  Dann 

First,  choose  your  major  —  maybe  an 
unusual  one.  Then  page  through  the 
course  catalog  and  put  some  courses  to¬ 
gether  along  with  an  independent  study 
course,  if  you  want.  See  if  the  program 
fits  your  view  of  what  you  w'ant,  and  sub¬ 
mit  it.  The  50  student  participants  know- 
this  program  as  IPS,  Individual  Plans 
of  Study,  an  experiment  in  the  LAS  Col¬ 
lege. 

“I’he  idea  is  to  allow  a  student  to  de¬ 
sign  his  ow'n  curriculum  in  line  wdth 
his  interests  and  aims,”  said  IPS  director 
David  Whisnant,  also  a  professor  of  En¬ 
glish.  “He  can  plan  his  study  without 
regard  to  the  normal  requirements  re¬ 
lating  to  majors  and  minors.” 

The  50  students  were  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  written  proposals  reviewed  and 
approved  by  Whisnant  and  a  faculty-stu¬ 
dent  advisory  committee.  Each  student 
had  to  seek  out  one  faculty  member  to 
act  as  adviser  and  sponsor. 

“We  make  some  basic  assumptions 
about  education  in  the  program,”  said 


Whisnant.  “For  one,  some  students  are 
capable  of  directing  their  owm  education. 
Also,  many  activities  besides  sitting  in 
the  classroom  can  be  educational. 

“Many  students  have  highly  specihc 
vocational  aims,  but  not  all  of  them  do.” 
Some  examples:  eight  IPS  majors  deal 
with  film,  two  with  photography,  and 
others  in  Law'  and  Poverty,  Art  and  En¬ 
vironment,  Children’s  Literature,  and 
Women’s  Studies. 

“I  think  one  intangible  but  neverthe¬ 
less  important  value  of  IPS  is  the  in¬ 
creased  sense  of  purpose  and  well-being 
that  frequently  follows  when  students 
choose  their  own  study,”  said  Whisnant. 

Cindy  Stein,  a  junior,  used  to  be  in 
psychology,  but  now'  her  major  is  en¬ 
vironmental  conservation.  “My  primary 
interest  is  in  wildlife  conservation.  I 
think  I  would  like  to  manage  a  game 
preserve,  if  I  can  find  a  job.” 

What  courses  should  she  take?  “Biol¬ 
ogy,  political  science,  forestry,  law,  zool¬ 
ogy,  and  courses  of  that  nature.  I  am 
thinking  about  an  agronomy  course  too. 
Prof.  Alan  Haney  in  biology  helped  me 
set  up  my  program. 

“I  learned  of  IPS  from  my  adviser  in 
LAS  General  Curriculum,  and  thought 
I  would  give  it  a  try.  I  think  they  didn’t 
want  me  in  the  program  at  first  because 
I  wasn’t  that  enthusiastic.  A  lot  of  stu¬ 
dents  were  trying  to  get  those  50  spots. 
But  I  think  I  have  shown  them;  I’m 
pretty  excited  about  it.” 

Richard  Dandelles,  senior  and  veteran, 
is  majoring  in  labor  studies.  “There’s 
no  undergrad  program  in  labor  studies 
here,  and  eventually  I  would  like  to  get 
into  the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations,  but  it’s  kind  of  hard  to 
do. 

“I  really  like  the  program,  but  w'ish  I 
had  started  in  it  as  a  freshman  [the  ex¬ 
periment  began  with  upperclassmen]  be¬ 
cause  I  am  taking  some  courses  I  should 
have  had  earlier.  I  think  when  freshmen 
are  allowed  to  develop  their  own  pro¬ 
grams,  IPS  will  reach  its  full  success.” 

Dandelles  said  he  had  trouble  getting 
his  proposed  program  through  the  com¬ 
mittee.  “At  first  they  said  it  was  rather 
narrow  in  direction.  I  had  to  prove  to 
them  that  I  had  a  diversified  back¬ 
ground  before  entering  the  program, 
and  that  my  vocational  aim  meant  a 
narrow  range  of  study  from  here  on  out.” 

Cheryl  Frank,  IPS  junior  majoring  in 
radical-revolutionary  studies,  was  in 
philosophy.  “I  talked  to  Nancy  [DiBello, 
IPS  student  in  women’s  studies]  about 
the  program  and  went  to  IPS.  My  pro¬ 
posal  worked  out  pretty  well,  and  I  like 
the  work. 

“IPS  is  for  people  who  think  their  in- 


Walk  Will  Be  May  7 

Students  sponsoring  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  Walk  for  Development  invite 
everyone  to  help  —  by  walking,  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  walker,  working  at  one  of  the 
checkpoints,  or  donating  supplies  or  ser¬ 
vices.  Call  333-6149  or  go  to  038  Weston 
Hall.  A  person  who  wants  to  walk  has 
to  obtain  sponsors  —  people  who  pledge 
a  certain  amount  of  money  for  each  mile 
he  walks  —  and  then  register. 

Walkers  will  begin  at,  Stadium  Ter¬ 
race,  with  registration  at  7:15  a.m., 
opening  ceremonies  at  7:40,  and  the 
walk  itself  starting  at  8  a.m.  After  the 
walk,  each  walker  will  collect  checks 
from  his  sponsors  and  the  total  amount 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  and 
distributed  to  six  self-help  projects 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Aviation  Institute  Adopts 
New  Drug  Policy 

A  student  may  be  dismissed  from  the 
Institute  or,  in  case  of  a  non-major, 
from  all  courses  at  the  Institute,  if  he 
has  been  under  the  influence  of  drugs  or 
intoxicants  while  attending  flight  or 
maintenance  classes  in  the  Institute.  The 
new  policy  was  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Conduct  Governance  and  the 
chancellor,  and  supplements  the  rules  on 
student  use  of  narcotics,  dangerous  drugs, 
hallucinogens,  and  intoxicants,  as  printed 
in  Regulations  Applying  to  All  Under¬ 
graduate  Students,  September,  1971. 

Copies  of  the  new  policy  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Office  of  Campus  Regu¬ 
lations,  507  E.  Daniel  St.,  333-9562. 


terests  do  not  fit  into  already  set  pro¬ 
grams.  It  lets  them  do  what  they  want 
to  do.” 

Jim  Munn,  a  senior,  works  both  as 
student  and  full-time  policeman  with 
the  Champaign  Police  Department.  He 
is  majoring  in  police-community  rela¬ 
tions  “because  there  was  not  enough  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  regular  major  fields  for  what 
I  want  to  study.  Being  a  policeman  to¬ 
day  really  requires  a  lot  of  background. 
We  have  to  be  well-rounded  in  sociology, 
psychology,  political  science,  and  law 
to  deal  with  our  problems.  I  think  most 
cops  recognize  this  today,  but  it  is  hard. 

“My  major  was  psychology,  but  I 
wanted  more.  So  I  applied  to  IPS.  Right 
now  I  am  carrying  13  hours  and  work 
at  least  40  hours  a  week,  but  my  case  is 
not  unusual.  Of  the  84  people  on  the 
force  in  Champaign,  30  are  in  school 
either  at  the  U  of  I  or  at  Parkland.” 


Moms  Weekend  May  5-7 

Both  traditional  and  new  activities 
will  be  occurring  on  campus  for  mothers 
to  attend.  Among  them  will  be:  the 
musical  “Fiddler  on  the  Roof,”  a  fine 
arts  fair  and  thieves  mart,  a  style  show, 
an  old-fashioned  ice  cream  parlor,  a 
display  on  “women,”  Duke  Ellington 
and  his  band,  the  play  “The  Prime  of 
Miss  Jean  Rrodie,”  a  glee  club  concert, 
Shirley  Caesar  and  the  Caesar  Singers 
with  the  U  of  I  Black  Chorus,  the  U  of 
I  Wind  Ensemble,  a  flower  show,  a 
swim  show,  and  a  number  of  movies. 

The  Atius-Sachem  Sing  will  be  in  the 
Auditorium  at  8  p.m.  on  May  6.  Tickets 
are  on  sale  now,  for  $1.50  each. 

On  Saturday,  May  6,  after  the  shows 
etc.,  students  and  their  mothers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  Tanstaafi.  Coffeehouse,  at 
10:30  p.m.  at  Flagg  Flail.  This  is  a 
student-faculty-mothers  informal  get-to¬ 
gether,  with  entertainment,  coffee  and 
refreshments. 

Where  to  Live? 

By  Michael  Dann 

“Several  years  ago  unmarried  under¬ 
graduates  under  25  were  required  to  live 
in  approved  housing.  Then  the  age  was 
changed  to  23,  then  to  21,  and  then  the 
last  change  allowed  seniors  to  live  where 
they  want,”  .said  Larry  Gaffney,  associate 
director  of  housing.  [Ed.  Note:  Meeting 
March  15,  the  Board  of  Trustees  ap¬ 
proved  a  recommendation  which  will  al¬ 
low  students  with  75  credit  hours  as  of 
September  1,  1972,  to  live  wherever 
they  wish  for  the  1972-73  academic 
year.] 

During  the  past  fall  semester,  8,239 
(over  25  percent)  of  the  32,296  students 
enrolled  on  this  campus  lived  in  ])rivate 
apartments.  But  when  students  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  choose  their  own  housing,  they 
are  faced  with  almost  as  many  possibili¬ 
ties  as  there  are  students. 

The  Ffousing  Division  breaks  down 
the  types  of  housing  this  way: 

«  Approved  facilities 

1.  University-owTied  (including  grad 
and  undergrad  residence  halls,  co¬ 
operatives,  and  some  apartments) 

2.  Private  fraternities  and  sororities 

3.  Private  residence  halls 

4.  Private  homes  and  cooperatives 

5.  Towti  homes  (with  parents  or  rela¬ 
tives) 

•  Uncertified  private  facilities 

1.  Private  homes  and  apartments 

2.  Houses  owned  or  rented 

3.  Trailers 


•  Miscellaneous,  which  includes  com¬ 
muters,  and  students  registered  but  not 
attending  classes  on  campus 

During  the  first  semester  of  this  year, 
41%  of  the  25,751  single  undergraduates 
lived  in  University-ouned  facilities, 
24%  in  uncertified  housing,  15%  in  fra¬ 
ternities  and  sororities,  12%  in  private 
approved  facilities,  and  3%  with  jiar- 
ents  or  relatives. 

The  chart  compares  the  actual  num¬ 
bers  with  the  first  semester  of  1968-69, 
a  year  with  almost  the  same  number  of 
students  (35  fewer  then)  : 


Living  in: 

1968- 

69 

1971- 

72 

+  or  — 

University-owned 

9,434 

8,967 

—  467 

Fraternity/sorority 

3,955 

3,287 

-  668 

Private  approved 

4,167 

2,573 

—  1,594 

Uncertified 

2,902 

5,300 

+  2,398 

COST 

“I  supjro.se,”  said  one  housing  official, 
“that  if  a  student  wanted  to  scrimp  and 
save,  he  could  find  an  apartment  some¬ 
where  and  eat  sparingly  and  spend  less 
than  he  would  in  the  residence  halls.” 

Actually,  students  have  a  wide  variety 
to  choose  from  in  “uncertified  housing. 
Apartment  costs  can  range  from  $40  to 
$150  per  person  per  month,  depending 
on  several  variables.  One-person  effi¬ 
ciencies  run  somewhat  higher,  from  $60 
to  $160  per  month.  Houses  rented  to 
groups  of  three  or  four  or  more  can  cost 
less  per  person.  Mobile  homes  rent  from 
$90  to  $140  a  month. 

A  cost  study  only  begins  with  rent. 
Utilities  often  cost  extra,  charged  each 
month.  An  unfurnished  apartment  means 
that  the  renters  have  to  supply  furniture, 
and  even  a  furnished  apartment  re¬ 
quires  things  like  curtains,  blankets, 
sheets,  lamps,  and  kitchen  utensils.  Some 
renters  want  insurance  —  on  their  be¬ 
longings  and  for  liability  —  and  this  can 
run  from  $30  to  $50  a  year. 

Renters  should  be  careful  about  the 
contracts  they  sign  too.  Leases  generally 
cover  a  full  year,  in  which  case  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  does  not  want  to  stay  a  full 
year  must  either  sublease  or  pay  for  the 
space  himself.  Most  contracts  require  an 
initial  security  deposit  and  payment  of 
the  last  month’s  rent  in  advance. 

A  listing  of  available  apartments  is 
located  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Student 
Services  Building.  Members  of  the  Ten¬ 
ants  Union,  296  Illini  Union,  offer  their 
help  in  reading  contract  details  and 
supplying  additional  information  on 
renting. 

Residence  hall  contracts  for  this  aca¬ 
demic  year  cost  men  $1,035  for  room 
and  board,  and  women  $995.  Air-condi¬ 


tioning  in  Florida  Avenue  and  Illinois 
Street  halls  costs  an  extra  $40  a  year. 

The  University  owns  a  few  coopera¬ 
tive  houses,  usually  old,  converted 
homes,  that  it  rents  to  women  for  $400 
per  year.  They  prepare  their  own  food, 
and  have  “our  most  economical  hous¬ 
ing,”  according  to  Gaffney. 

“One  rather  interesting  trend,”  he 
said,  “is  that  for  the  last  couple  of  years 
slightly  more  seniors  have  been  in  the 
residence  halls  in  the  spring  semesters 
than  in  the  fall.” 

At  formal  rush  each  year,  the  Inter¬ 
fraternity  Council  prepares  a  form  com- 
]5aring  dormitory  rates  with  those  of 
fraternities.  IFC  President  Steve  Goet- 
ter  says,  “We  compare  rather  favorably. 
My  house,  for  instance,  is  just  about 
average,  and  I  pay  $1,089  per  year.  And 
I  think  there  are  another  10  houses  that 
are  cheaper.”  Fraternities  and  sororities, 
like  the  residence  halls,  usually  serve  20 
meals  a  week,  included  in  the  board  por¬ 
tion  of  the  contract. 

Jackie  Wolf,  UGSA  steering  commit¬ 
tee  member  and  Tenants  Union  coor¬ 
dinator,  said,  “In  the  past,  landlords 
have  had  a  captive  market  in  Cham- 
paign-Urbana,  and  have  reacted  as  other 
landlords  would  in  the  .same  situation. 
They  raise  prices  and  lower  standards. 
I'he  recent  building  boom  has  let  stu¬ 
dents  be  more  selective.  They  can  get 
together  and  boycott  the  worst  landlords; 
organizing  is  the  important  thing.” 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  agree  that 
rent  costs  have  been  high.  According  to 
them,  in  1967  Champaign-Urbana  had 
the  highest  annual  housing  and  rental 
co.sts  across  the  continental  United 
States.  The  annual  housing  costs  (shel¬ 
ter,  household  operations,  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings)  for  a  four-person  family  here 
was  $1,629.  Seattle  was  next  with  $1,536. 
In  rental  costs  alone,  Ghampaign-Ur- 
bana’s  figure  for  a  four-person  family 
was  $1,342;  Cedar  Rapids  was  next  with 
$1,229.  National  averages  for  the.se 
figures  were  $1,303  and  $1,013,  respec¬ 
tively. 

In  total  household  budget  figures,  C-U 
was  near  the  to|),  ranking  fifth  in  the 
continental  U.S.,  at  $6,257.  The  national 
average  was  $5,915.  In  1970,  C-U 
ranked  in  the  top  20  in  these  depart¬ 
ments. 

FOOD 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  I^bor 
Statistics,  a  moderate  food-cost  plan  in 
June,  1971,  for  two  men  20  to  35  years 
old,  was  $29.90  a  week,  $22.20  for  two 
women.  In  what  the  Bureau  calls  a  low- 
cost  plan  the  figures  are  $20.20  and 


$17.40.  Interestingly,  they  say  it  costs 
more  than  douljle  to  feed  two  people 
instead  of  one. 

Finally,  according  to  the  BLS,  a  self- 
supporting  student  on  a  low  budget 
averages  $1,895  in  annual  co.sts,  and 
$2,735  on  a  moderate  budget  for  all  ex¬ 
penses.  The  U  of  I,  in  its  own  studies, 
came  up  with  a  $2,010  average  budget. 

From  a  printed  .statement  dated  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1971,  we  can  see  how  it  is 
figured:  “As  far  as  the  single,  self-sup¬ 
porting  student  is  concerned,  the  budget 
established  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  higher  than  the  Rureau  of  Labor 
Statistics’  low-budget  standards,  but  be¬ 
low  the  moderate.  This  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  self-support¬ 
ing  student  is  not  strictly  comparable  to 
the  single  individual  in  the  BLS  budget 
estimates.  The  single  individual  in  BLS 
estimates  is  employed  and  incurring  cer¬ 
tain  costs  not  necessarily  appropriate  to 
a  student  situation:  occupational  costs, 
costs  of  purchasing  and  maintaining  an 
auto,  debt  repayment,  higher  entertain¬ 
ment  and  recreational  costs,  etc.” 

STUDENT  MOBILITY 

A  student  isn’t  likely  to  spend  his  four 
years  at  the  U  of  I  living  in  the  same 
place.  In  a  survey  of  45  seniors,  four-year 
students  averaged  2.2  different  resi¬ 
dences,  and  even  last-year  transfer  stu¬ 
dents  averaged  almost  2.  Juniors  aver¬ 
aged  1.7. 

Of  66  total  res]tondcnts,  19  had  left 
the  dormitories  because  “I  couldn’t  stand 
it  anymore.”  Among  the  “movers,”  31 
said  they  wanted  a  change.  Eight  people 
said  that,  while  they  had  not  planned  to 
join  a  fraternity  or  sorority  originally, 
they  did  pledge  “when  I  saw  what  it  was 
like.” 

Common  among  those  who  had  not 
moved  was  the  comment,  “It  would  be 
too  mucb  of  a  hassle  to  move.”  Four 
people  said  they  liked  the  dorms  “but 
wanted  a  change.”  Only  three  people 
said  they  left  the  dorms  for  something 
else  because  it  was  cheaper. 

It  comes  down  to  you  pay  for  what 
you  get,  most  of  the  time.  University 
halls  offer  services  for  the  money.  Mer- 
vyn  Stelter,  associate  director  of  hous¬ 
ing,  said,  “University  residence  halls  of¬ 
fer  things  like  maid  service  for  the  men 
(at  $40  extra)  because  they  indicate 
they  want  it.  The  women  have  been 
without  maid  service  since  the  fall  of 
1970  because  they  voted  it  out. 

“There  are  other  advantages  too,  like 
vending  areas.  Most  apartment  buildings 
don’t  have  those.  And  free  dryers  with 
the  washing  facilities.  Things  like  elec¬ 


tricity  and  water,  and  a  phone,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  contract.  I'he  halls  have 
resident  advisers  to  help  students  with 
their  problems  too.” 

In  the  end  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  a  quantitative  com]3arison  among 
living  units  available  to  students.  As  one 
apartment  senior  put  it,  “How  can  you 
compare  prices  if  you  fix  your  own  pipes 
to  get  hot  water?” 

Housing  choice  is  more  a  thing  of 
cpiality.  For  one,  an  apartment  offers 
privacy  and  sjiace;  for  another  the  dorm 
has  friends  and  “gets  the  peripheral 
services  done.  It  does  my  sheets  and 
feeds  me.  It  cuts  down  the  time  I  might 
otherwise  spend  cleaning  and  cooking. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  share  a  shower 
with  125  other  people.”  For  each  type 
of  housing,  there  is  a  flexibility  that 
makes  it  “best”  for  some. 

Where  to  live?  Better  first  a.sk  how 
to  live. 


Satterlee  on  Housing 

Students  who  have  75  credit  hours  by 
September  1  will  be  released  from  the 
approved  housing  regulation  for  1972- 
73.  Why  continue  to  require  any  stu¬ 
dents  to  live  in  approved  housing? 

“Basically  we  would  prefer  a  com¬ 
plete  range  of  housing  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  so  they  can  easily  find  what  they 
want,”  said  Hugh  Satterlee,  dean  of 
students.  “I  am  not  real  happy  about 
the  continuation  of  regulations  for  ap¬ 
proved  housing,  but  they  exist  for  two 
reasons. 

“First,  there  are  indeed  some  very 
real  direct  and  indirect  academic  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  had  in  grotip  living.  Of 
course  students  would  prefer  privacy 
and  independence,  but  I  think  they 
recognize  the  value  of  a  period  of  group 
living. 

“Second,  we  have  a  mortgage  on  the 
facilities  we  built.  At  the  time  they 
were  built,  the  interpretation  was  that 
there  was  a  student  demand  for  this 
type  of  living.  Regardless  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  times  have  changed,  and  the 
low-cost  dormitor)'-type  housing  has 
been  succeeded  by  demands  for  privacy 
and  independence  most  typically  asso¬ 
ciated  with  apartments. 

“Our  facilities  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  modification  right  now.  Therefore, 
until  such  a  time  when  we  can  modify 
them  or  create  a  demand  for  them 
through  other  changes,  we  have  to  en¬ 
sure  some  means  of  paying  off  our 
mortgage.  This  seems  to  be  through 
requiring  students  to  live  in  approved 
housing.” 


7  Months  of  Unit  I 

By  Michael  Dann 

It  might  be  difficult  to  describe  what 
Unit  I  is,  except  for  the  students  who 
are  Unit  1.  Some  175  to  180  first-year 
students  were  selected  (for  creative 
ideas,  not  by  grade  points  and  test 
scores)  last  summer,  to  take  part  in  this 
year’s  experimental  living-learning  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  CRUEL. 

“The  whole  thing  boils  down  to  the 
people  in  it,”  said  Kevin  Kriseiunas, 
Unit  I  student  in  astronomy  who  is  do¬ 
ing  an  independent  study  project  with 
the  University  tele.scope  in  Danville.  The 
students  live  together  in  Allen  Hall,  go 
to  class  together,  eat  together,  and  work 
together  —  and  faculty  members  meet 
with  classes  and  keep  office  hours  in  Al¬ 
len  Hall. 

“It’s  loosely  structured  so  students  can 
dream  up  and  work  on  projects  they 
want,”  said  Maribeth  Allen,  a  partici¬ 
pant  majoring  in  home  economics.  “The 
atmosphere  is  a  great  part  of  it.  Every¬ 
body  knows  just  about  everybody  else, 
and  a  lot  of  ideas  come  out  of  it.  It’s 
sort  of  a  communal  feeling.” 

Activities  have  included  workshops 
and  visits  from  people  from  the  chancel¬ 
lor  to  Mike  Seeger.  In  a  special  print 
shop  students  publish  a  newsletter,  while 
others  develop  pictures  in  a  darkroom 
in  the  hall  —  and  more  likely  than  not, 
they  will  work  together. 

Laurie  Albert,  in  art,  sums  up  the 
project  well:  “We  get  the  chance  to  do 
a  lot  of  things,  and  to  share  our  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

“Opportunities  offered  to  Unit  I  .stu¬ 
dents  aren’t  so  different  from  those  any 
student  with  some  initiative  has,”  said 
George  Schement,  co-head  resident  in 
Allen  Hall.  “But  they  are  given  the 
chance.” 

Honors  Still  Honored 

If  you  are  an  honor  student,  your 
honors  will  still  be  recorded  on  your 
ledger  and  will  show  on  your  transcripts. 
If  you  win  University  Honors  (Bronze 
Tablet),  you  will  be  recognized  indi¬ 
vidually  during  the  Commencement  pro¬ 
gram  June  10. 

The  traditional  campuswide  Honors 
Day  convocation  was  cancelled  this  year 
because  of  budget  problems,  as  was  the 
customary  book  which  listed  names  of 
honor  students. 
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mini  Alums 

In  its  105-year  history,  the  University 
of  Illinois  has  graduated  several  students 
to  prominent  positions  throughout  the 
world  —  Nobel  Prize  winners,  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  presidents  of  every¬ 
thing  from  U.S.  Steel  (two  alumni)  to 
Playboy,  Inc.  The  Alumni  Association 
provides  information  on  the  following, 
most  of  whom  have  received  the  Alumni 
Achievement  Award. 

*  Avery  Brundage,  class  of  1909,  gradu¬ 
ated  with  a  B.S.  in  civil  engineering, 
with  honors.  Currently  he  is  president  of 
the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
a  job  he  has  held  since  1952.  His  busi¬ 
ness  includes  construction  and  real  e.state 
work  in  Chicago. 

An  intercollegiate  discus  champion, 
he  participated  in  the  Pentathlon  and 
Decathlon  in  the  1912  Olympics.  At  the 
U  of  I  he  lettered  in  basketball  and 
track,  was  on  the  Illio  Board,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Sigma  Xi,  Tau  Beta 
Pi,  and  Phoenix  honorary  societies. 

*  George  Chandler,  class  of  1922,  B.S. 
in  accountancy,  is  best  remembered  as 
Uncle  Petrie  of  the  Lassie  TV  series.  He 
has  starred  in  several  movies,  including 
The  Virginian  and  The  High  and  the 
Mighty,  and  was  recently  president  of 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

While  in  school,  he  amassed  trophies 
for  stunt  shows,  variety  shows  and  di¬ 
recting.  He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Up- 
silon  fraternity.  Beta  Gamma  Sigma, 
Phi  Delta  Epsilon,  Alpha  Kappa  Psi, 
the  Commerce  Club,  the  Accountancy 
Club,  and  he  ran  on  the  varsity  track 
team.  He  was  business  manager  of  The 
Enterpriser,  a  campus  publication,  and 
one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  U 
of  I  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
journalism  society. 

"  Mark  Van  Doren,  class  of  1914,  is  a 
poet,  author  and  teacher,  who  gained 
his  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  at 
the  U  of  I,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Columbia. 

In  1940  he  received  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  book  of  collected  poems.  He 
wrote  for  Nation  magazine,  and  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  literature  at  Columbia. 

At  the  U  of  I  he  was  senior  class  pres¬ 
ident,  a  feature  editor  of  the  Illio,  and 
a  member  of  Mawanda  senior  honor  so¬ 
ciety,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

*  Dorothy  Hunt  Needham,  class  of 
1922,  received  her  B.A.  in  LAS.  She  is 
president  of  North  American  Benefit  A.s- 
sociation.  While  at  the  U  of  I,  she  was 
senior  class  vice  president,  a  member 
of  the  Student  Council,  and  of  Alpha 


Chi  Omega  sorority,  of  which  she  was 
province  secretary. 

•  George  Halas,  class  of  1918,  earned 
his  B..S.  in  engineering,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  paid  of!  as  strategist, 
owner,  player,  and  coach  of  the  Chicago 
Bears  football  team.  At  the  U  of  I,  he 
starred  not  only  in  football,  but  also  in 
basketball  (as  the  feared  and  much- 
talked-about  team  captain),  and  in 
baseball. 

Upon  graduation,  he  signed  with  the 
New  York  Yankee  ba.seball  team,  but 
later  returned  to  football  and  eventually 
founded  the  Bears.  On  campus  he  was  a 
member  of  Mawanda,  Sachem,  Tribe  of 
mini,  and  the  Chemical  Engineering  .So¬ 
ciety.  He  lived  at  the  Tau  Kappa 
Epsilon  house. 

Vincent  du  Vigneaud,  class  of  1923, 
received  his  B.S.  in  chemistry  and  his 
M.S.  a  year  later  from  the  U  of  I.  In 
1955,  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
Chemistry  for  his  work  in  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds. 

He  was  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  biochemistry  at  Cornell 
University,  a  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  Fellow,  and  a  member  of  the  chem¬ 
istry  staff  here.  “Doc”  was  a  member  of 
the  Sigma  Phi  Iota  fraternity  and  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  University  Brigade.  He 
earned  his  Ph.D.  in  1927  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester. 

•  James  “Scotty”  Reston,  class  of  1932, 
obtained  his  B.S.  in  journalism.  He  has 
received  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  journal¬ 
ism  for  national  reporting.  A  national 
columnist  and  a  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Reston  visited  Com¬ 
munist  China  last  summer. 

He  has  worked  for  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  and  as  an  Associated  Press 
feature  writer.  During  World  War  1 1 
he  served  as  AP  writer  in  London. 

While  at  the  U  of  I,  he  worked  as 
University  correspondent  for  several  pa¬ 
pers.  He  captained  the  varsity  golf  team, 
was  a  member  of  the  Tribe  of  Illini, 
.Skull  and  Crescent,  and  Sigma  Pi  fra¬ 
ternity. 

^  Ima  Phillips,  class  of  1923,  received 
a  B.S.  in  education.  She  is  creator  and 
author  of  several  TV  series  —  As  the 
World  Turns  being  her  best  known. 
Others  include  Love  Is  a  Many  Splen- 
dored  Thing,  The  Guiding  Light, 
Another  World,  and  Young  Doctor  Ma¬ 
lone.  She  has  taught  a  course  on  TV 
writing  at  the  Circle  campus. 

*'  Herman  C.  Krannert,  class  of  1912, 
received  his  B.S.  in  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing.  The  late  Mr.  Krannert  and  his  wife 
were  the  principal  contributors  of  the 


$21  million  Krannert  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Inland  Container  Cor¬ 
poration. 

On  campus  he  was  editor  of  the  Tech¬ 
nograph  and  a  member  of  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Engineering  Society,  and  Chi  Phi 
fraternity. 

•  Edward  Doisy,  class  of  1914,  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.A.  in  biochemistry  and  two 
years  later,  his  M.S.  at  the  U  of  I.  He 
obtained  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in 
1920. 

He  received  a  Nobel  Prize  in  1943  for 
work  in  isolating  antihemorrhagic  vita¬ 
mins  K1  and  K2.  In  1929  he  was  the 
first  scientist  to  isolate  estrogenic  hor¬ 
mones  from  human  urine,  obtaining 
estrone  in  crystalline  form.  He  has  also 
done  work  in  isolating  and  identifying 
insulin.  As  a  professor  of  biochemistry 
at  St.  Louis  University,  he  has  received 
several  awards. 

He  was  honored  at  the  U  of  I  by 
Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha,  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  He 
lettered  in  baseball  and  basketball  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Scabbard  and 
Blade,  the  honorary  military  society, 
and  of  the  Illio  .staff. 

•  Vicente  Orosa,  class  of  1911,  received 
his  B.S.  in  municipal  and  sanitary  engi¬ 
neering.  A  native  of  the  Philippines,  he 
worked  from  a  junior  sanitary  engineer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Communications.  He 
has  spent  his  career  in  various  public 
serv'ice  positions  and  has  served  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philippine  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

At  the  U  of  I  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  the  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering  Club,  and  the  Chess  Club. 

^  Hugh  Hefner,  class  of  1949,  earned 
his  B.S.  in  psychology  in  three  years.  To¬ 
day  he  is  president  of  Playboy  Inc.,  best 
known  for  the  magazine  which  Hefner 
began  on  his  kitchen  table  in  1953. 

While  at  the  U  of  I  Hefner  helped 
found  a  campus  humor  magazine.  Shaft, 
and  served  on  the  D.I.  staff.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  and  Psi  Chi. 

•  W.  Phillips  Talbot,  class  of  1936, 
with  a  B.A.  in  LAS  and  a  B.S.  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  was  formerly  ambassador  to 
Greece.  He  has  served  as  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs. 

After  graduation  Talbot  worked  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  later 
served  as  foreign  correspondent  in  India, 


Pakistan,  and  Southeast  Asia.  In  1954 
he  obtained  his  Ph.D.  in  international 
relations  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  he  taught  political  science  there. 

At  the  U  of  I  he  lived  at  Phi  Cainina 
Delta  fraternity,  and  was  honored  by 
Mawanda,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  Scabbard  and  Blade,  and  Alpha 
Phi  Omega.  He  served  on  the  Daily 
mini  staff,  the  journalism  council,  the 
president’s  military  council,  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  He  earned  the  U  of  I  Schol¬ 
arship  Key  and  was  cadet  colonel  of  the 
University  Brigade. 

Cooperatives  —  the  Hows  &  Whys 

A  new  course  next  fall  on  “Coopera¬ 
tive  Business  Organization  and  Manage¬ 
ment”  is  open  to  any  student,  although 
the  Ag  Econ  199  offering  will  have  “pri¬ 
mary,  but  not  limited,  emphasis  on  ag¬ 
ricultural  coops,”  says  Bruce  Brooks, 
agricultural  economics  professor  and  the 
course  instructor.  He  expects  to  have 
guests  to  talk  on  certain  areas  such  as 
law  and  business  organization. 

“But  the  course  will  be  mostly  dis¬ 
cussion,”  according  to  Brooks.  “I  hope 
the  students  will  explore  ideas  on  their 
own  as  well  as  in  the  class  and  readings. 
I  also  hope  for  a  wide  range  of  back¬ 
grounds  in  the  class. 

“I  think  a  course  like  this  is  very 
practical  today,  and  we  will  handle 
practical  ideas,  with  problems  which 
the  students  must  solve.” 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  students 
have  entered  into  cooperative  endeavors 
ranging  from  production  of  art  objects 
to  total  group  living.  Brooks  expects 
students  to  ask  exciting  que.stions  and  to 


generate  a  provocative  and  interesting 
course. 

Visitation  Hours 

Beginning  next  fall,  students  and  their 
parents  will  be  able  to  decide  on  the 
hours  of  room  visitation.  Chancellor  Pel- 
tason  approved  the  recommendation  on 
March  15,  1972,  subject  to  four  con¬ 
ditions  ; 

•  That  the  Housing  Division  guarantee 
space  in  University  halls  for  .students 
who  want  to  live  in  no-visitation  areas. 

•  That  in  other  approved  housing,  the 
elected  student  government  for  each 
unit  shall  decide  visitation  hours,  based 
on  a  vote  of  all  the  residents  as  specified 
by  the  dean  of  students,  and  subject  to 
his  review  and  approval. 

That  rules  emerging  from  landlord- 
tenant  relationships  or  University  regu¬ 
lations  continue  to  prevail. 

•  That  when  applying  for  University 
housing,  a  student  and  his  parents  or 
guardians  will  request,  in  writing,  as¬ 
signment  to  either  a  no-visitation  hall 
or  an  area  in  which  residents  will  deter¬ 
mine  hours  by  vote  —  and  the  Housing 
Division  will  assign  the  student  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  \vritten  request.  Afterward, 
if  a  student  ^v'ants  to  move  from  a  no¬ 
visitation  area,  he  will  have  to  obtain 
his  parents’  approval. 

Students  Must  Seek  Help 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  bud¬ 
get  problems  of  the  campus  is  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  need  to  take  more  initiative 
themselves  to  find  help.  Across  the  cam¬ 


pus,  in  college  offices  and  in  student 
services  and  other  offices,  the  secretaries 
will  simply  not  be  on  hand  to  keep 
calling  students  by  phone,  to  try  to 
reach  them  between  classes. 

Publications  and  other  mailings  will 
not  be  as  plentiful,  to  remind  students  of 
deadlines  and  such.  Students  may  also 
need  to  be  more  aggressive  in  tracking 
down  or  stopping  rumors. 

The  help  will  .still  be  here,  but  you 
may  have  to  look  for  it  harder.  A 
glance  at  the  front  part  of  the  Staff 
Directory  may  tell  you  where  you  need 
to  start  inquiring. 

International  Programs 

Tony  Garcia,  of  the  Federation  of 
International  Students  Association,  in¬ 
vites  all  students  to  come  to  him  with 
ideas  for  international  programs.  Stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  international  sports 
clubs  —  sports  like  swimming,  ping 
pong,  soccer,  and  cricket  —  should  con¬ 
tact  Mahboubeh  Sedehi,  333-1714. 

IM  Sports  Dates 

To  enter  all  activities,  or  for  further 
information,  contact  the  IM  office,  172 
IMPE  Building,  333-3510.  Entries  will 
be  taken  from  April  10  to  14  for  co-rec 
tennis;  from  April  24  to  28  for  frisbee 
throwing,  women’s  swim  relays  and  putt- 
putt  golf,  and  men’s  outdoor  track,  two- 
pitch  softball,  and  individual  golf.  En¬ 
tries  will  be  taken  from  May  1  to  5  for 
co-rec  swim  relays  and  golf. 
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VIP  Collects  Blood 

Students  in  Volunteer  Illini  Projects 
have  taken  steps  to  see  that  blood  is 
available  free  when  needed  for  all  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  staff  on  campus  and 
their  immediate  families.  Arrangements 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Champaign 
County  Blood  Bank  call  for  monthly 
volunteer  donations  by  students  on  cam¬ 
pus.  The  goal  is  5,000  or  more  pints  this 
year. 

In  addition  to  insuring  that  blood  is 
on  hand  when  needed  by  accident  vic¬ 
tims  and  others,  this  also  gets  around 
the  problem  of  doctors  being  forced  to 
use  blood  for  which  the  donor  is  paid. 
Such  commercial  blood  is  known  to  have 
a  high  potential  for  carrying  hepatitis. 

Dates  for  the  ne.\t  blood  donations 
are  October  11,12  and  13. 

What  You  Can  Do 
About  Thefts 

Campus  ]3olice  report  more  than 
$200,000  worth  of  property  was  taken 
from  the  campus  last  year  —  including 
693  bicycles.  They  urge  you  to  take  the 
following  steps  to  protect  your  personal 
property : 

•  Engrave  your  social  security  number 
on  component  parts  of  your  bike  (mark 
wheel  rim  as  well  as  the  frame),  .stereo, 
and  similar  items.  Engraving  tools  are 
located  in  the  SPAS  office,  110  Student 
Services;  the  police  station  at  101  N. 
Mathews;  and  in  residence  hall  offices. 

•  Record  identifying  information  in  a 
handy  place  so  you  will  be  able  to  report 
it  to  police  in  case  of  theft. 

•Register  your  bicycle  at  the  campus 
parking  office,  507  E.  Daniel  St.,  C. 

•  Lock  your  bike  with  a  heavy  chain 
through  movable  parts;  use  a  heavy-duty 
lock. 

•  Report  all  thefts  immediately  to  the 
appropriate  police  agency  (campus,  Ur- 
bana,  or  Champaign) . 


...  is  obviously  back  again  this  year, 
but  with  some  changes.  In  line  with  the 
budget  cuts  in  publications  on  the  cam¬ 
pus,  Student  Affairs  will  be  published 
only  six  times  this  year,  and  it  is  being 
printed  in  one  color  instead  of  two.  It  is 
still  being  sent  by  U.S.  mail  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  addresses  of  undergraduates  on  this 
campus. 

The  graduate  assistant  who  has  been 
available  for  the  la.st  few  years  to  gather 
information  from  around  the  campus  — 
especially  from  students  and  student 
groups  —  is  no  longer  in  the  budget.  So 
student  groups  who  would  like  to  let 
other  students  know  of  plans  and  |5roj- 
ects  will  have  to  send  or  take  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  editor  at  3 1 1  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building. 

Comments,  suggestions,  and  criticisms 
from  individual  students  are  welcomed 
at  any  time. 

Organizations  Need 
to  Register 

By  October  15,  student  organizations 
which  want  to  continue  registered  status 
from  last  year  need  to  file  renewal  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  Office  of  Organizations, 
110  Student  Services  Building.  New  or¬ 
ganizations  can  apply  any  time. 

One  of  the  main  benefits  of  being  reg¬ 
istered  is  that  such  organizations  have 
certain  priorities  in  the  use  of  campus 
facilities  over  unregistered  organizations. 

ALL  ONE  OFFICE  NOW 

Beginning  this  year,  all  organizations 
—  undergraduate,  graduate,  professional, 
faculty,  staff  —  register  with  the  same 
office.  Personnel  of  the  office  will  advise 
organizations  regarding  use  of  facilities 
and  financial  matters.  They  will  also 
provide  information  about  registered  or¬ 
ganizations  to  those  who  inquire.  Call 
333-7060. 


Discipline  Changes 

Last  spring  a  .subcommittee  of  the 
.Senate  Committee  on  Student  Discipline 
studied  the  discipline  system  on  this 
campus  and  recommended  .some  major 
changes.  The  parent  committee  and  the 
chancellor  approved  a  new  system  effec¬ 
tive  September  1,  1972. 

Student  Affairs  asked  Tom  Morgan, 
executive  director  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee,  for  a  statement  of  the  important 
new  elements  which  are  changes  from 
the  old  system.  They  are: 

1.  There  is  now  only  one  subcommit¬ 
tee,  called  the  Subcommittee  on  Under¬ 
graduate  Student  Conduct,  composed  of 
four  faculty  members  and  three  under¬ 
graduates.  This  replaces  the  old  Sub¬ 
committee  A. 

2.  Two  disciplinary  officers  —  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Senate  Committee 
and  his  assistant  —  are  referral  agents. 
They  may  refer  cases  to  counseling  or  to 
the  Subcommittee.  In  this,  they  replace 
the  old  Referral  Committee. 

3.  The  two  disciplinary  officers  are 
authorized  also  to  issue  sanctions  up  to 
and  including  reprimand  of  record. 
Here,  they  assume  a  similar  jurisdiction 
to  that  of  old  Subcommittee  B. 

4.  Some  additional  possible  actions 
are  provided  for  in  the  new  structure, 
including  a  “finding  of  innocent”  and 
“.suspension”  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  chancellor’s  suspension ) .  “Suspen¬ 
sion”  is  effective  “until  the  termination 
of  a  given  academic  term,”  and  the  .stu¬ 
dent  will  not  have  to  petition  for  read¬ 
mission  at  the  end  of  the  suspension 
period. 

5.  A  reprimand  of  record  is  no  longer 
recorded  on  the  .student’s  ledger  card 
as  in  past  years.  Instead,  a  copy  of  the 
notification  letter  to  the  student  will  be 
placed  in  the  student’s  v'ault  envelope. 
This  means  that  ledger  card  informa¬ 
tion,  which  is  sent  from  Admissions  and 
Records  to  the  student’s  college  and  de¬ 
partment,  will  not  contain  the  notation 
of  a  reprimand  of  record,  as  it  did  under 


the  old  system.  [Transcripts,  which  go 
off  the  campus,  did  not  include  repri¬ 
mand  information,  even  under  the  old 
system. ) 

APPEALS 

A  student  may  appeal  to  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  any  disposition  by  the  disciplinary 
ofhcers,  and  may  appeal  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Discipline  any 
decision  of  the  Subcommittee. 

What  to  Expect  in 
Student  Services 

“While  some  of  our  services  have  had 
to  be  cut  back  because  of  the  state  of 
the  budget,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  people  who  work  in  student  services 
are  trying  very  hard  to  keep  the  incon¬ 
venience  to  students  to  a  minimum,” 
says  Hugh  Satterlee,  acting  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  for  campus  affairs  and  dean  of 
students.  “Mostly  students  will  notice 
that  they  have  to  wait  longer  to  see 
coun.selors  or  other  staff  members.  And 
there  will  be  more  telephone  busy  sig¬ 
nals,  since  we’ve  cut  down  some  on 
telephones.” 

Among  the  sen'ices  that  have  been 
eliminated  or  reduced  considerably  are 
the  following: 

Financial  Aids  Office.  The  grants  and 
loans  section  (Rm.  109,  707  S.  Sixth  St., 
C.)  has  had  to  reduce  the  time  that  staff 
can  work  with  students,  and  urges  each 
student  to  phone  in  advance  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  to  avoid  having  to  wait  too 
long  to  see  a  counselor.  Call  333-0100. 

The  grants  and  loans  section  will  be 
closed  all  day  on  Wednesdays  and  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  other  weekdays.  Students 
may  visit  the  employment  section  (Rm. 
107,  707  S.  Sixth  St.)  Monday  through 
Friday  from  9  to  12  a.m.  and  from  1 
to  4  p.m. 

Foreign  Student-Staff  Affairs  Office. 
Staff  support  has  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  certain  programs  (such  as  holiday 
tours  and  some  social  activities)  that  are 
not  critical  for  the  student  to  the  de¬ 
gree  that  such  things  as  visas  and  hous¬ 
ing  are  critical. 

Psychological  and  Counseling  Cen¬ 
ter.  Certain  placement/proficiency  tests 
taken  on  an  individual  basis  which  used 
to  be  free  now  cost  a  student  $2  per  test. 
Certain  other  tests  connected  with  na¬ 
tional  testing  programs  and  which  have 
special  fees  cost  more. 

Student  Personnel  Office.  The  office 
(130  Student  Services)  will  be  clo.sed 
during  the  noon  hour  this  year.  The 
hours  during  which  .short-term  emer- 


Some  Special 
Dates  &  Deadlines 

Several  dates  are  Important  for  you 
to  keep  in  mind  now. 

•  Dropping  a  course.  You  may  do  so 
without  penalty  before  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  13  at  5  p.m.  Check  the  procedure 
with  your  college  office. 

•  Pass-fail.  You  may  elect  to  change  a 
course  you  are  taking  under  the  pass-fail 
option  to  the  regular  grade  option  up 
until  Monday,  November  13  at  5  p.m. 
Check  the  procedure  with  your  college 
office. 

•  College  Work-Study.  If  you  have  this 
as  part  of  your  financial  aid  award,  and 
if  you  have  not  contacted  the  Student 
Employment  Office  (Rm.  107,  707  S. 
Sixth  St.,  C.),  you  should  do  so  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  office  is  open  Monday  through 
Friday  9  to  12  a.m.  and  1  to  4  p.m. 

Want  to  Announce  an  Event? 

Organizations  sponsoring  cultural  and 
intellectual  events  can  obtain  some  free 
publicity  through  the  “It’s  At”  weekly 
calendar  distributed  around  campus. 
Take  information  to  the  Campus  Infor¬ 
mation  Office,  115  mini  Union,  or  call 
333-4666  before  10  a.m.  Wednesdays 
for  events  of  the  following  week. 

VISTA  &  Peace  Corps 
Coming  Soon 

Representatives  will  be  on  hand  Oc¬ 
tober  16  and  17  to  provide  information 
to  interested  students.  \^isit  them  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  the  Illini  Union 
southwest  foyer.  The  regular  on-campus 
office  is  in  the  Y  Building,  344-4295. 


gency  loans  ($5  to  $100,  payable  within 
60  days)  will  be  authorized  have  been 
reduced.  Scheduled  hours  are  from  10  to 
12  a.m.  and  from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.; 
these  hours  may  be  changed  later  if  ex¬ 
perience  so  indicates. 

A  student  seeking  an  intermediate 
loan  ($100  to  $500  payable  over  the 
academic  year)  now  has  to  complete 
the  request  form  and  then  make  an 
appointment  to  see  one  of  the  staff 
at  a  later  time.  This  allows  the  staff 
member  to  review  the  basic  information 
prior  to  the  interview.  When  the  loan 
is  granted,  funds  will  be  immediately 
available  promises  Mary  Harrison  of  the 
staff,  from  the  Bursar,  from  9  to  12  a.m. 
and  from  1  to  4  p.m.  weekdays. 

The  series  of  discussions  on  budgeting 
and  finances  offered  during  the  spring 


Seniors  Please  Note 

Editors  of  the  1973  Illio  urge  you  to 
make  appointments  immediately  with 
the  photographer  so  your  photo  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  yearbook.  The  only  cost  is 
$3,  payable  at  the  time  your  photo  is 
taken.  Make  the  appointment  at  Heller’s 
Studio,  610  E.  Green  St.,  C.,  before 
October  27. 

Planning  an  Event 
Is  Made  Easier 

Students,  and  faculty /staff,  will  find 
a  new  service  of  the  SPAS  office  helpful, 
especially  in  planning  campus  events. 
The  “resource  file”  contains  information 
on  speakers,  entertainment,  facilities, 
199  courses,  equipment  av'ailability,  and 
such. 

“Our  main  objective  is  to  make  this 
sort  of  information  readily  available  to 
everyone  on  campus,”  says  Jackie  Kras, 
assistant  dean,  who  maintains  the  file 
and  keeps  it  up  to  date.  She  says  .she  is 
now  setting  up  files  in  three  other  cen¬ 
ters  besides  the  SPAS  office  —  lUSA, 
Housing  Division  program  office,  and 
Campus  Information  Office. 

To  Transfer  Credits 

A  new  LAS  policy  governs  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  credit  from  accredited  medical 
and  dental  colleges  to  complete  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  here.  Any  student  who  an¬ 
ticipates  such  a  transfer  must  obtain  in 
advance  from  the  medical  or  dental 
school  a  statement  of  the  credit  he  hopes 
to  receive. 

You  can  obtain  complete  information 
and  forms  from  the  LAS  office,  270 
Lincoln  Hall. 


semester  of  the  past  four  years  will  be 
discontinued.  Although  the  program  was 
originally  begun  for  married  students,  an 
increasing  number  of  single  undergrad¬ 
uates  had  been  attending,  and  last  year’s 
sessions  had  more  singles  than  marrieds. 

Student  Programs  and  Services.  Ad¬ 
vising  to  student  organizations  has  been 
cut  by  a  third,  and  support  services 
(such  as  preparing  informational  letters 
and  flyers  and  helping  with  bulk  mail¬ 
ings)  to  the  organizations  and  to  aca¬ 
demic  offices  are  no  longer  possible. 

The  campus  tours  offered  through  the 
Campus  Information  Office  have  been 
eliminated.  Phone  service  and  in-person 
service  at  the  information  desk  in  the 
Illini  Union  have  been  drastically  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  Information  and  Referral 
Center  in  the  Library  has  been  closed. 


My  Trip  with  the 
Student  Speakers  Bureau 

By  Mike  Dann 

Collinsville  was  caught  up  in  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  basketball  fever  that  hits  any 
town  when  its  high  school  team  is  on  the 
way  to  the  state  championships.  We  — 
the  Student  Speakers  Bureau  —  arrived 
in  town  on  Wednesday,  after  the  Col¬ 
linsville  Kahoks  had  won  the  night  be¬ 
fore  in  Carbondale. 

The  idea  for  the  Speakers  Bureau 
began  several  years  ago  with  a  demand 
by  some  prospective  U  of  I  students  and 
their  parents  for  views  and  answers 
about  life  at  Illinois.  This  day  the 
bureau  sent  four  students  —  accom¬ 
panied  by  Elouise  Worthy,  executive  .sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Mothers  A.s,sociation,  and 
Stan  Rahn,  counterpart  for  the  Dads 
Association  —  to  speak  at  Collinsville. 

Our  first  “encounter”  was  with  16 
Collinsville  High  students,  all  intending 
to  enter  the  U  of  I.  Steve  Goetter,  U  of 
I  senior  and  Interfratemity  Council  pres¬ 
ident,  answered  the  first  few  questions, 
giving  his  views  of  college  and  student 
life.  Steve  graduated  from  Collinsville 
High. 

Mary  Ann  Crabill,  senior  and  head 
cheerleader  for  the  Fighting  Illini,  of¬ 
fered  her  views  of  the  U  of  I  basketball 
team  and  answered  queries  on  conditions 
of  various  living  facilities. 

Julie  Parks,  an  LAS  sophomore  think¬ 
ing  of  journalism  as  a  major,  gave  her 
idea  of  the  social  setting  on  campus 
and  the  problems  of  adjusting  to  life 
as  a  freshman. 

I  was  Mr.  Facts  and  Figures  —  most 
of  them  correct,  I  hope. 

Later,  after  a  short  tour  of  the  Ed- 
wardsville  campus  of  SIU  and  a  tour 
of  the  expre.ssways  of  St.  Louis,  we  were 
welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Steh- 
man  before  our  second  appearance.  Mrs. 
.Stehman  is  a  county  chairman  of  the 
Moms  Association  and  organizer  of  the 
dinner-panel  program. 

Some  50  Madison  County  parents 
showed  for  the  buffet  dinner,  which  was 


Last  year  some  50  students  participated  in 
25  programs  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Panels 
of  two  to  four  students  met  in  various  com¬ 
munities  with  service  clubs,  PTA  groups, 
Dads/Moms  Association  members,  high  school 
and  junior  college  students,  and  community 
leaders. 

This  year  is  the  fifth  year  for  the  bureau,  and 
Stan  Rahn,  coordinator,  says  more  students 
will  be  needed.  He  invites  anyone  interested 
to  come  to  the  SPAS  office,  110  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  to  obtain  information. 


followed  by  another  question-answer  .ses¬ 
sion,  this  time  more  thorough.  The 
parents  were  concerned  with  housing  fa¬ 
cilities  and  conditions  and  with  the  24- 
hour  room  visitation  proposal.  (That 
.same  day  the  Board  of  Tnistees  okayed 
the  proposal,  but  none  of  us  knew  it  at 
the  time.) 

Again  Steve  Goetter  answered  several 
of  the  opening  questions  on  his  prob¬ 
lems  in  getting  into  medical  .school,  and 
all  of  us  were  answering  v’arious  in¬ 
quiries.  Stan  Rahn  stopped  the  questions 
two  and  a  half  hours  after  they  began. 
The  only  questions  we  felt  wc  had  not 
adequately  answered  were  .some  on  ad- 
mi.ssions  policies  and  some  on  an  al¬ 
leged  lack  of  news  about  the  U  of  I 
in  local  papers. 

I  very'  much  enjoyed  this  program, 
and  would  like  to  go  with  many  more 
Bureau  trips.  The  experience  was  prob¬ 
ably  more  rewarding  for  us  than  for 
those  who  came  to  talk  with  us. 

Which  Regulation  Applies? 

John  Scouffas,  head  of  the  Campus 
Regulations  Office,  calls  attention  to  the 
“Code”  booklet  which  you  probably  rc- 
ceiv'ed  at  registration  at  the  Armory. 
There  are  two  sections  on  distribution 
on  campus  of  leaflets  and  other  handout 
matter.  He  says  the  correct  one  is  Chap¬ 
ter  HI,  Section  IV,  page  11;  the  section 
on  page  59  is  incorrect. 

Panhellenic  Council 
Announces  Rush  Dates 

Rush  registration  will  be  about  mid- 
October.  As  we  go  to  press,  exact  dates 
are  not  known,  but  they  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Daily  Illini.  Rush  dates 
are;  first  stage  October  28-29;  second 
stage  November  3;  third  stage  Novem¬ 
ber  4;  and  fourth  stage  November  5. 


Plan  Ahead  if 
You’ll  Need  $$$ 

For  second  semester  1972-73.  It  now 
appears  that  there  will  be  long-term  loan 
funds  available  to  qualified  .students  for 
the  second  semester.  If  you  feel  you  can 
demonstrate  financial  need,  you  will  be 
considered.  If  you  have  already  been 
denied  aid,  you  will  find  it  u.seless  to 
apply  again  unless  you  have  experienced 
a  drastic  change  for  the  worse  in  your 
financial  situation. 

In  order  to  qualify,  you  must  prove 
financial  need  by  completing  a  Parents’ 
Confidential  Statement  (obtain  from 
Rm.  109,  707  S.  Sixth  St.,  C.)  and  send 
it  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service  in 


Ev’anston  for  analysis.  You  must  also  file 
an  application  with  the  Financial  Aids 
Office  before  November  30,  1972. 

Only  very  limited  gift  aid  funds  will 
be  available;  there  may  be  some  loan 
funds  for  assignment  to  students  who 
have  been  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  borrowers  in  the  past.  Applications 
for  fall  of  1973  for  anything  but  guar¬ 
anteed  loans  are  not  being  accepted  yet 
in  the  Financial  Aids  Office. 

For  1973-74.  If  you  think  you  will 
need  to  obtain  a  guaranteed  loan  for  the 
academic  year  1973-74,  you  can  file  now, 
and  should  certainly  do  so  before  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1973.  This  will  insure  that  your 
application  will  reach  the  guarantee 
agency  prior  to  March  1 . 

Ken  Blue,  of  the  financial  aids  staff, 
says,  “Congress  is  now  considering  a  bill 
which  will  probably  be  effective  March 
1,  that  may  make  it  more  difficult  for 
students  to  qualify  for  the  federal  inter¬ 
est  subsidy.” 

Employment.  Although  the  job  situa¬ 
tion  for  students  continues  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  tight,  you  can  apply  for  part- 
time  work  at  the  Student  Employment 
Office,  Rm.  107,  707  S.  Sixth  St.,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  from  9  to  12  a.m. 
and  1  to  4  p.m. 

Health  Careerists 

If  you  are  even  slightly  interested  in 
the  idea  of  making  your  career  in  medi¬ 
cine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  or  any  of  the 
many  related  health  fields,  you  might 
find  a  visit  to  the  Health  Professions 
Information  Office  helpful.  There  you 
will  find  brochures  telling  about  special 
financial  aids  for  the  field,  directories, 
and  other  information. 

For  the  person  who  knows  he  wants 
a  career  in  one  of  the.se  fields,  the 
HPIO  .staff  offers  much  information  and 
smoothing  of  the  way  toward  applying 
for  the  medical  or  other  professional 
school.  “If  you  have  not  opened  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  file  with  us  yet,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  do  so  now,”  says  Julian 
Frankenberg,  HPIO  director.  “All  pre¬ 
professional  students  need  to  build  a 
folder  of  faculty  recommendation  letters 
to  support  their  applications  to  the 
health  profe.ssional  schools.” 

Special  things  you  need  to  know  about 
HPIO  are: 

•  The  office  has  moved  from  the  Ar¬ 
mory  to  new  quarters  in  Room  2  Stu¬ 
dent  Sendees  Building,  located  near  the 
comer  of  Sixth  and  John  streets. 
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•  Admissions  officers  of  Illinois  Medical 
schools  and  a  representative  from  an 
osteopathic  association  are  expected  to 
be  on  hand  for  pre-medical  orientation 
night.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  pre-med 
student  to  ask  any  questions  about  the 
AMCAS  application,  admissions  policies 
and  requirements,  changing  curricula. 
Go  to  Room  66  of  the  Library  at  7:30 
p.m.  October  24. 

•  Representatives  from  medical,  dental, 
and  pharmacy  schools  are  scheduled 
to  be  on  campus  on  dates  scattered 
throughout  the  year  to  answer  questions 
individually.  You  can  sign  up  now  in 
the  HPIO  for  appointments  for  indi¬ 
vidual  interviews  with  these  people. 

Dates  scheduled  in  the  near  future 
are : 

Oct.  10  —  U  of  I  Medicine-Dentistry, 
Mr.  Beckham,  10:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Oct.  12  —  SIU  Medical  School,  Mr. 
Doolen,  10:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

Oct.  17  —  U  of  I,  Dr.  Mattson,  10:30 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Oct.  26  —  SIU,  Mr.  Doolen,  10:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p  .m. 

Nov.  1  —  Chicago  College  of  Osteo¬ 
pathic  Medicine,  Dr.  Kistner,  9:00 
a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Nov.  9  —  SILI,  Mr.  Doolen,  10:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p  .m. 

Nov.  14  —  U  of  I,  Mr.  Beckham, 
10:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

•  A  new  national  directory  of  financial 
information,  pultlished  by  the  American 
Medical  As.sociation,  is  available  in  the 
HPIO.  It  lists  more  than  1,000  sources 
of  aid  for  students  interested  in  medi¬ 
cine,  vet  medicine,  nursing,  lab  tech¬ 
nology,  and  numerous  others. 

•  The  HPIO  has  brochures  and  appli¬ 
cations  for  a  special  Illinois  medical  stu¬ 


dent  loan  fund  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  state  medical  society  and  the  state 
agricultural  as.sociation.  The  staff  also 
has  information  on  other  financial  aid 
sources. 

FOREIGN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Julian  Frankenberg,  PIPIO  director, 
warns  students  about  becoming  involved 
with  foreign  “medical  schools”  profess¬ 
ing  to  guarantee  acceptance  to  Ameri¬ 
can  students.  “Medical  admissions  in 
foreign  schools  are  on  a  competitive 
basis,  the  same  as  in  the  U.S.,”  he  says, 
“and  do  not  depend  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  private  agencies.  If  you  arc 
not  sure  of  the  authenticity  and  accredi¬ 
tation  of  the  foreign  .school  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in,  check  the  .school’s  references 
against  the  World  Health  Organii'.aticr.’s 
listing  of  approved  medical  schools.  .A 
copy  is  available  in  our  office.” 

Frankenberg  says  some  students  who 
have  not  been  accepted  to  U.S.  medical 
schools  have  received  announcements 
from  the  “American  University  College 
in  Vienna,”  on  which  he  says  the  postal 
serv'ice  has  issued  a  permanent  “fraud” 
order,  to  prevent  further  applications 
and  checks  from  going  to  the  North 
Carolina  address  that  was  given.  Since 
the  gentleman  involved  was  arrested  in 
Vienna  before  he  could  withdraw  funds 
from  his  North  Carolina  account,  vic¬ 
timized  students  may  reejuest  the  return 
of  their  money  by  filing  a  complaint 
through  the  small  claims  court. 

Dads  Day  —  Nov.  1 1 

Students  will  enjoy  for  years  to  come 
the  self-.sen.'ice  postal  unit  across  the 
street  from  Smith  Music  Hall,  which  the 


Dads  Association  will  dedicate  on  Dads 
Day  this  fall,  in  celebration  of  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  50th  anniversary. 

Roy  Hamman,  Bloomington,  president 
of  the  association,  urges  you  to  invite 
your  dad  to  campus  to  enjoy  the  many 
events  planned  for  the  occasion,  and  also 
to  invite  him  to  join  the  a.ssociation  to 
participate  in  its  continuous  program 
and  services. 

SEAL  Funds  Help 

“Ev-ery  SEAL  $1  students  contribute 
this  semester  means  $2  (the  state 
matches  each  $1)  more  that  we  can  use 
to  help  needy  students  —  and  the  need 
is  critical  this  year,”  says  Ed  Sanford, 
Financial  Aids  director.  “We  used  SEAL 
funds  contributed  during  1970-71  to  help 
336  .students —  100  in  1970-71,  58  dur¬ 
ing  the  1971  summer  session,  and  198  in 
1971-72.” 

Since  the  $2  contribution  is  volun¬ 
tary,  any  student  who  wants  to  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  refund  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber  —  by  presenting  his  I.D.  card  at 
100b  Administration  on  a  weekday  be¬ 
tween  9  a.m.  and  noon  or  1  p.m.  and 
4  ]t.m. 

Dave  Eisenman,  staff  adviser  to  SEAL 
and  assistant  to  the  vice-chancellor  for 
academic  affairs,  says  it  will  be  easy  for 
.students  to  get  refunds,  “but  we  hope 
this  year’s  students  will  be  as  willing  to 
help  others  out  as  students  have  been 
in  the  past.  In  1970-71  the  vast  majority 
of  students  did  not  .seek  refunds.” 
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LAS  Students 

Assistant  Dean  Feyerharm  says  the 
LAS  deans  are  discontinuing  appoint¬ 
ments  during  the  advance  enrollment 
period  (which  begins  Nov.  14),  and  they 
will  see  students  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  He  advises  students,  “If 
you  want  to  see  a  dean  in  LAS,  you  can 
avoid  a  delay  by  making  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  see  him  before  Nov.  14;  call 
333-1705.” 


. . .  and  Would-be  LAS  Students 

If  you  wish  to  transfer  into  LAS, 
you  may  do  so  during  the  November 
advance  enrollment  period.  If  you  are 
a  first-semester  freshman,  however,  you 
must  remain  in  your  original  college  for 
the  academic  year,  and  your  first  chance 
to  seek  admission  to  LAS  will  be  during 
the  spring  advance  enrollment  period. 

You  may  obtain  information  on  trans¬ 
fer  requirements  from  the  receptionist 
in  270  Lincoln  Hall. 


Do  You  Want  Bus  Service? 

If  so,  you  will  want  to  participate  in 
some  meetings  coming  up  soon.  Campus 
administrators  are  making  plans  to  meet 
with  students  and  Mass  Transit  District 
officials,  to  try  to  work  out  agreeable  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  meetings  will  probably  be  in 
early  December.  Before  that  time,  some 
students  may  receive  questionnaires 
about  various  transportation  alternatives. 

At  the  open  meetings,  the  alternatives 
will  be  discussed  in  detail,  and  modified 
or  discarded. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  have  any  sug¬ 
gestion  regarding  student  transportation 
needs,  send  them  to  Joe  Blaze,  Campus 
Parking  and  Transportation,  507  E. 
Daniel  St.,  Champaign. 


By  Nov.  30,  you  have  to  turn  in  your 
application  for  financial  aid  to  Room 
109,  707  S.  Sixth  St.,  to  be  considered 
for  aid  for  the  spring  semester.  Pick 
up  the  application  form,  as  well  as  the 
required  Parents’  Confidential  State¬ 
ment,  now  in  Room  109.  The  office  is 
open  from  8  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m. 
weekdays  —  except  it  is  closed  all  day 
Wednesdays. 

If  you  have  already  been  declared 
ineligible  for  aid  for  1972-73,  do  not 
reapply  unless  there  is  a  change  in  your 
family  financial  situation.  In  that  case, 
make  an  appointment  (333-0100)  with 
a  counselor  for  re-evaluation. 

•  The  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mission  will  begin  mailing  renewal  ap¬ 
plications  Nov.  15  to  current  recipients. 
“We  strongly  urge  you  to  reapply  as 
soon  as  you  receive  your  application, 
because  monetary  awards  for  1973-74 
will  be  made  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis,”  says  Ken  Blue,  of  Student  Finan¬ 
cial  aids. 

•  Jobs  are  still  very  tight,  but  you  can 
apply  for  some  work  through  the  student 
employment  office,  Room  107,  707  S. 
Sixth  St.,  from  9  to  noon  and  1  to  4 
p.m.  weekdays.  Beginning  Nov.  15,  you 
can  apply  for  jobs  at  spring  semester 
registration.  Beginning  Dec.  18,  you  can 
apply  for  part-time  work  during  the 
spring  semester. 

Meet  Foreign  Students 
and  Cultures 

This  year  more  foreign  undergradu¬ 
ates  are  on  campus  than  previously,  al¬ 
though  most  students  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  various  graduate  programs. 
U.S.  students  will  have  a  chance  to  meet 
some  of  them  at  two  affairs  early  in 
December. 

Mark  your  calendar  for  Copacabana 
Dec.  1  and  2,  and  for  the  International 
Fair  Dec.  8  and  9. 


The  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the  cam¬ 
pus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Student 
Services  Building  (333-1309).  Student 
Affairs  will  try  to  find  the  answer. 

Q:  In  the  article  on  discipline  changes 
in  the  October  issue,  you  mentioned  the 
“chancellor’s  suspension,”  but  did  not 
explain  it.  What  is  it? 

A:  The  chancellor’s  power  of  suspension 
derives  from  his  capacity  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  campus.  He  is  autho¬ 
rized  and  required  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  recognize  and  take  action 
with  respect  to  student  behavior  which 
may  constitute  an  . .  obvious  danger  to 
students,  staff,  and  others.  . . .”  When 
he  refers  the  matter  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Student  Discipline,  the  refer¬ 
ral  itself  confers  jurisdiction  on  the 
committee. 

Q:  Are  as  many  bicycles  being  stolen  on 
campus  this  year  as  last? 

A:  John  Kleberg,  campus  police  chief: 
“No.  For  example,  during  a  22-day 
period  early  this  semester,  thefts  were 
reported  at  the  rate  of  1.3  a  day  —  or 
about  29  bicycles;  during  the  same 
period  last  year,  the  rate  was  3.8  a  day, 
for  a  total  of  83  bicycles.” 

Q:  How  many  students  have  engraved 
I.D.’s  on  their  bikes? 

A:  Kleberg:  “As  part  of  our  Operation 
Identification  program,  the  campus  po¬ 
lice  engraved  social  security  numbers  on 
5,000  to  6,000  bikes  during  a  three-week 
period  in  late  September  and  early 
October  when  we  visited  residence  halls 
and  other  campus  spots.  That’s  still  only 
a  few  more  than  a  third  of  the  bikes  on 
campus,  though.  We  will  engrave  bi¬ 
cycles  and  other  property  that  students 
bring  to  the  police  station  at  101  N. 
Mathews,  Urbana.” 


Q:  How  does  the  Health  Center  handle 
a  student  with  allergies? 

A:  A  student  may  take  his  allergy  medi¬ 
cation  to  the  immunization  unit  at  the 
McKinley  Health  Center  immunization 
unit,  located  “at  the  end  of  the  white 
line”  on  the  first  floor.  No  appointment 
is  necessary;  shots  are  given  between  8 
and  11:30  a.m.  and  between  1  and 
4:30  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  Health  Service  does  not  employ 
an  allergy  specialist,  and  therefore  does 
not  do  allergy  tests.  This  means  that  the 
student  will  have  to  have  the  testing 
done  elsewhere,  and  will  have  to  pay  for 
it  —  except  for  any  part  the  student 
health  insurance  might  cover. 

Q:  I  voted  against  room  visitation  in  my 
hall,  but  we  have  it  anyway,  because 
more  than  %  of  the  students  voted  for 
24-hour  visitation.  What  can  I  do? 

A:  John  Scouffas,  associate  dean  of  stu¬ 
dents:  “Not  much.  It’s  a  democratic 
process,  and  the  minority  is  pretty  much 
forced  to  go  along.  Of  course,  you  can 
always  move  to  another  hall  for  the 
second  semester.  For  now,  if  you  can’t 
work  things  out  with  your  roommate, 
you  can  complain  to  your  floor  adviser 
who  will  attempt  to  mediate  your  dif¬ 
ferences.  If  that  doesn’t  do  the  trick, 
then  maybe  you’d  better  think  about 
finding  yourself  a  more  compatible 
roommate.” 

Q:  I  am  on  an  education  scholarship 
obligating  me  to  teach  two  years  in 
Illinois.  If  I  am  unable  to  get  a  teaching 
job  after  graduation,  do  I  have  to  repay 
the  scholarship? 

A:  Ed  Sanford,  director  of  Student 
Financial  Aids:  “Under  the  law,  you 
must  teach  in  Illinois  for  two  of  the 
three  years  immediately  following  grad¬ 
uation,  or  else  repay  the  value  of  the 
tuition  which  was  waived  by  the  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  office  of  the  state  superinten¬ 
dent  of  public  instruction  handles  these 
scholarships,  not  our  office.” 

Q:  What  type  of  security  is  available 
for  those  of  us  who  have  to  be  out  at 
night? 

A:  Police  Chief  Kleberg:  “Our  police 
patrol  the  campus  24  hours  a  day,  but 
the  individual  exercising  common  sense 
is  still  the  best  protection  against  cam¬ 
pus  crime.  If  you  must  be  out  at  night, 
you  should  not  go  out  alone,  should  not 
walk  in  unlighted,  vacant  areas,  and 
should  not  hitchhike. 

“Learn  the  locations  of  emergency 


phones  which  have  direct  lines  to  the 
police  station:  southwest  comer  of  the 
Quad,  near  the  Auditorium;  at  Men’s 
Old  Gym;  just  inside  the  entrance  to 
the  parking  structure  at  6th  and  John 
streets;  at  the  intersection  of  6th  Street 
and  Gregory  Drive;  and  at  Gregory 
Drive  and  Goodwin  Avenue.” 

From  any  campus  phone  (beginning 
with  332  or  333),  you  can  contact  the 
campus  police  by  dialing  the  emergency 
number  1-1-1.  From  other  phones,  dial 
333-1212. 

Q:  My  parents  have  health  insurance 
which  covers  me.  Do  I  have  to  pay  the 
$37-a-semester  fee? 

A:  Jim  Gallivan,  manager  of  insurance: 
“Perhaps  you  don’t  have  to  pay  all  of  it. 
The  $22  part,  which  goes  toward  sup¬ 
porting  McKinley  Health  Center  and 
Hospital,  including  the  new  pharmacy,  is 
never  waived. 

“The  $15  insurance  fee  may  be  waived 
—  if  you  present  evidence  (the  insurance 
policy  itself)  that  you  have  other  insur¬ 
ance  providing  coverage  equivalent  to 
the  University’s  plan.  You  have  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  evidence  and  petition  to  have 
the  fee  waived  within  the  first  ten  days 
of  instruction  in  any  semester,  or  the 
first  five  days  of  the  summer  session. 

“That  word  ‘equivalent’  is  important. 
Some  policies  do  not  pay  for  surgery  or 
for  complete  hospital  expenses.  The 
parents  have  to  show  that  their  plan 
covers  children  over  18  years  of  age  too.” 

Direct  any  claims  or  information 
requests  about  the  insurance  plan  to  the 
Insurance  Office,  B3  Coble  Hall,  801  S. 
Wright  St.,  333-3112. 


Q:  Did  the  campus  meet  its  enrollment 
goal  of  33,750  this  fall? 

A:  Jane  Loeb,  director  of  Admissions 
and  Records:  “Yes,  we  have  over  33,800 
—  and  we  did  not  lower  quality  stan¬ 
dards.  The  entering  freshman  class  of 
about  6,000  is  one  of  the  largest  (26% 
increase  from  last  year)  and  most  cap¬ 
able  as  well,  with  half  of  them  having 
.American  College  Test  scores  of  27  or 
above  and  ranking  in  the  top  10%  of 
their  high  school  classes. 

Transfer  students  are  also  highly 
qualified,  with  an  estimated  median 
pre-transfer  grade  point  average  of  B. 
The  enrollment  of  grad  students  has  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same,  at  8,117,  just 
10  fewer  than  a  year  ago. 

Q:  What  is  the  breakdown  as  to  how  the 
University  uses  the  $58  I  paid  in  fees 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester? 


A:  Assembly  Hall  —  $17.70;  Illini  Union 
and  Health  Center  buildings  — ■  $20.20; 
IMPE  Building  —  $18;  Student  Services 
Building  —  $2.10. 

Q:  What  does  Unit  I  actually  involve 
this  year? 

A:  This  year  the  innovative  living-learn¬ 
ing  program  includes  sophomores  as  well 
as  freshmen,  with  about  100  continuing 
from  last  year.  Some  200  freshmen  are 
in  the  unit,  still  housed  in  Allen  Hall. 
Bill  Plater  is  full-time  director.  More 
about  the  staff  next  time. 

Between  350  and  400  incoming  fresh¬ 
men  applied  to  participate  in  Unit  I 
this  year.  Plater  says.  The  selection  com¬ 
mittee  was  made  up  of  Unit  I  students 
and  staff  from  last  year.  They  did  not 
use  test  scores  or  other  academic  criteria 
to  select  participants,  but  selected  on 
the  basis  of  “what  the  student  had  to 
say  about  himself  and  his  possible  con¬ 
tribution  to  Unit  I.” 

According  to  Plater,  Unit  I  students 
are  “typical”  freshmen  and  sophomores 
and  cover  a  wide  range  of  interests, 
backgrounds  and  abilities.  “We’re  con¬ 
cerned  with  all  undergrads  on  campus, 
and  we’d  like  them  to  look  upon  Unit  I 
as  an  experiment  for  their  benefit.” 

He  stresses  that  any  student  on  cam¬ 
pus  can  become  involved  in  certain  Unit 
I  activities. 


Special  Dates  &  Deadlines 

•  Advance  enrollment  —  Tues.,  Nov.  14 
through  Tues.,  Nov.  21— for  spring 
semester. 

•  Financial  aid.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion  for  spring  semester  aid  —  Thurs., 
Nov.  30. 

•  Student  teaching.  Latest  date  to  apply 
for  assignment  for  fall  or  spring  1973- 
74  is  Wed.,  Dec.  6. 

•  Dropping  out  of  school.  Latest  date  to 
withdraw  without  petitioning  for  re¬ 
admission —  Tues.,  Dec.  12. 


Career  Interviews 

Students  may  make  appointments  for 
interviews  with  representatives  who 
come  to  campus,  through  the  office  of 
Career  Development  and  Placement,  2 
Student  Services  Building.  All  interviews 
take  place  at  that  location,  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted. 

Scheduled  before  Thanksgiving  are: 

Nov.  13  —  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Thunder- 
bird  Graduate  School  of  Interna- 


tional  Management.  Only  grad 
school  in  the  U.S.  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  training  college  grads  for 
international  careers.  Located  in 
Glendale,  Ariz.  C+  average  mini¬ 
mal  for  admission. 

Nov.  13—9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Fellow¬ 
ships  for  minorities  —  blacks,  Chi¬ 
canes,  Cubans,  Indian  Americans, 
and  Puerto  Ricans.  Grad  program 
for  management  careers  in  public 
and  private  not-for-profit  organiza¬ 
tions.  Efforts  of  five  universi¬ 
ties  combined:  Indiana,  Rochester, 
Southern  California,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Nov.  13 —  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Ameri¬ 
can  United  Life  Insurance  Co.  Jobs 
in  accounting,  management,  market 
research,  personnel,  public  relations 
and  sales. 

Nov.  14 — 10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Illini 
Union  Room  A.  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  No  appointment  neces¬ 
sary. 

Nov.  14  —  9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Illini 
Union.  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  management  develop¬ 
ment  program.  Graduates  in  upper 
half  of  class. 

Nov.  14  —  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Liberty 
Mutual  management  trainees  for 
underwriting.  Upper  half  of  class, 
preparation  in  math  and  English. 

Nov.  15  —  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  American 
Hospital  Supply  Corporation.  Mar¬ 
keting,  financial  and  administrative 
training  programs. 

Nov.  15 — 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.  Sales  and 
management. 

Nov.  17  — 9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Graduate 
School  of  Management,  Northwest¬ 
ern  U.  Two-year  program  training 
students  in  skills.  Particular  interest 
in  women  joining  this  program. 


Internships,  Tests,  Etc. 

•  The  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.,  offers 
editing  and  reporting  internships  to 
.students  in  the  junior  year  in  college. 
Applications  must  be  in  by  Dec.  1,  1972, 
for  next  summer’s  internships.  Journal¬ 
ism  majors  and  minors  are  eligible  only 
for  the  editing  internships.  For  more 
information  and  applications,  contact 
Career  Development  and  Placement,  2 
Student  Services  Building. 

•  The  National  Security  Agency  will 
administer  its  professional  qualification 
test  on  campus  Dec.  9.  Students  who  ex¬ 


pect  to  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  by 
Feb.  1974  are  eligible.  Registration  forms 
(obtainable  from  2  Student  Services 
Building)  must  be  in  by  Nov.  28. 

•  No  appointment  is  necessary  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  attend  the  open  house  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  Nov.  14,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Illini 
Union  Room  A.  Representatives  of  sev¬ 
eral  federal  agencies  will  be  on  hand  to 
talk  about  federal  jobs  and  the  Civil 
Service  itself. 


Majors  &  Careers 

Watch  the  Daily  Illini  each  Wednes¬ 
day  for  the  column  matching  major 
fields  of  study  with  possible  careers. 
Dave  Bechtel,  director  of  Career  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Placement,  says  the  fields  he 
plans  to  cover  in  the  series  which  began 
Oct.  25  are:  psychology,  English,  health 
professions,  mathematics,  sociology,  his¬ 
tory,  home  economics,  political  science, 
languages,  pre-law  and  law,  and  com¬ 
munications.  There  may  be  others  later. 


For  Grad  School 

“More  and  more  students  are  coming 
into  my  office  to  ask  about  graduate 
education,”  says  Dave  Bechtel,  director 
of  Career  Development  and  Placement, 
2  Student  Services  Building.  Nearly  20 
graduate  schools  are  sending  admissions 
representatives  to  campus  to  talk  with 
interested  students  this  fall.  A  few  will 
be  here  after  this  newsletter  is  off  the 
press.  Call  333-0820  for  appointments 
and  information. 


Health  Professions  Info 

You  can  sign  up  now  in  the  HPIO,  2 
Student  Services  Building,  for  appoint¬ 
ments  for  individual  interviews  with 
representatives  from  medical  schools. 
Dates  on  which  reps  will  be  interviewing 
on  campus  in  the  near  future  are: 

Nov.  14  —  U  of  I  Medicine-Dentistry, 
Mr.  Beckham,  10:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Nov.  30  —  SIU  Medical  School,  Mr. 
Doolen,  10:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

Dec.  1  — -  Rush  Medical  College,  Dr. 
Henikoff,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Dec.  5  —  U  of  I  Medicine-Dentistry, 
Dr.  Mattson,  10:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

•  Financial  aid.  The  American  Medical 
.'\ssociation  has  organized  a  clearing 
house  of  financial  aid  sources.  On  re¬ 
quest,  a  search  will  be  run  to  locate 
funds  meeting  a  student’s  specific  needs 


and  qualifications.  Print-outs  of  five 
appropriate  fund  sources  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  student.  Send  your  request 
for  this  service  to  Ms.  Jonita  S.  Hegen- 
derfer.  Special  Projects  Department, 
AMA,  535  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
60610. 

The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda¬ 
tion  has  just  allocated  10  million  dollars 
to  be  available  to  specified  racial  minor¬ 
ity  and  other  students  at  108  U.S.  med¬ 
ical  schools  and  7  colleges  of  osteopathy. 
According  to  Julian  Frankenberg,  HPIO 
director,  the  hope  is  that  this  grant  will 
help  meet  not  only  the  objective  of 
more  adequate  aid  but  also  the  one  of 
more  equitable  distribution  of  physicians, 
as  the  money  also  will  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  the  enrollment  of  females  and 
students  interested  in  practicing  in  rural 
areas. 

•  Future  dentists.  If  you  anticipate  a 
dental  education,  you  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  a  51%  cost  rise  has  occur¬ 
red  since  1963.  The  average  4-year  cost 
in  1971  in  all  U.S.  dental  schools  was 
$9,066;  in  private  schools,  $12,559;  and 
in  public  schools  $6,298. 

Other  dental  statistics:  66%  of  all 
entering  dental  school  students  in  1971 
had  bachelor’s  degrees,  an  increase  from 
45%  in  1961.  Women  represented  3.1% 
of  first-year  enrollments  in  1971-72. 


Aspiring  Lawyers 

Did  you  know  there  are  no  specific 
undergrad  course  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  law  school? 

If  you  think  you  might  be  interested 
in  a  career  in  law,  you  will  find  it 
worthwhile  to  talk  with  Harry  Cahalan, 
270  Lincoln  Hall.  Cahalan  is  an  LAS 
assistant  dean  who  serves  as  a  counsel¬ 
ing  and  information  center  for  pre-law 
students. 

*  The  Pre-Law  Club  is  another  source 
of  pre-legal  guidance  and  counseling. 
Mike  Brandwein,  president,  says  the  club 
presents  a  variety  of  activities  each  year 
to  pre-law  students  in  all  colleges  and 
departments.  He  says  the  club  also 
arranges  for  guest  speakers,  a  library  of 
pre-law  information  and  law  school 
catalogs,  and  personal  interviews  with 
law  school  representatives. 

The  club  prints  a  monthly  newsletter 
which  describes  current  activities  and 
law  school  interview  schedules.  If  you 
would  like  to  receive  the  newsletter,  or 
obtain  information  about  the  club,  but 
have  not  yet  filled  out  an  application, 
leave  your  name  in  Cahalan’s  office  or 
call  Brandwein  at  384-5380. 


Getting  Your 
Free  Drugs 

Having  overcome  a  number  of  birth¬ 
ing  problems,  the  Health  Service  phar¬ 
macy  is  alive  and  well  —  and  it  was 
functioning  rather  smoothly  one  month 
after  classes  began.  “Actually,  within  two 
weeks  after  classes  started,  we  had  all 
but  1 1  of  the  approximately  200  items 
in  our  formulary,”  says  Dr.  Laurence 
Hursh,  Health  Service  director. 

Through  the  fees  paid  at  registration, 
you  as  a  student  are  entitled  to  obtain 
free  drugs  at  the  pharmacy,  when  the 
prescription  is  written  by  a  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  physician.  You  cannot  fill  any  other 
prescriptions  there,  and  no  over-the- 
counter  items  are  carried,  only  prescrip¬ 
tion  drugs. 

Dr.  Hursh,  who  has  worked  closely 
with  a  student  advisory  committee  on 
all  aspects  of  the  Health  Service,  says 
the  committee  approved  the  idea  of 
having  a  limited  formulary  and  of  pur¬ 
chasing  by  generic  name  rather  than 
by  trade  name. 

What  about  students  who  had  to  buy 
the  medications  elsewhere  because  the 
pharmacy  did  not  have  them  in  stock? 
Says  Dr.  Hursh:  “We  will  be  happy  to 
refund  what  the  student  has  had  to  pay 
for  any  medication  which  a  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  physician  has  prescribed,  and  which 
is  listed  in  our  formulary  but  was  not 
available  in  our  pharmacy  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year.” 

If  you  are  one  of  those  students,  take 
your  receipt  to  the  business  office  of 
McKinley  Hospital.  They  will  pull  your 
record  to  verify  that  the  item  was  pre¬ 
scribed  by  one  of  their  physicians,  and 
will  mail  your  refund. 

Observing  tbe  pharmacy  one  late 
afternoon  in  October,  one  could  see 
about  15  students,  who  reported  having 
to  wait  between  10  and  20  minutes  to 
have  their  prescriptions  filled.  That’s  not 
too  bad,  considering  there  was  only  one 
pharmacist.  Hursh  is  trying  to  find  at 
least  one  more,  preferably  two. 

Why  were  there  so  many  difficulties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year?  First  of  all. 


Intramurals 

Entries  will  be  taken  for  co-rec  basket¬ 
ball  Nov.  13-17  and  for  co-rec  indoor 
track  relay  carnival  Nov.  27-Dec.  2. 
Entries  for  undergrad  men’s  indoor  track 
relay  carnival,  free-throw  shooting,  and 
arm  wrestling  will  be  taken  Nov.  27- 
Dec.  1.  Enter  for  all  events  at  172  IMPE 
Building. 


the  Health  Service  was  not  free  to  initi¬ 
ate  pharmacy  activities  until  the  wage 
and  price  freeze  approval  was  finally 
obtained. 

“We  had  already  gone  ahead  with 
planning,  however,”  says  Dr.  Hursh. 
“Each  doctor  at  the  Health  Service  had 
made  a  list  of  the  drugs  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  stocking  at  the  pharmacy.  Then 
a  committee  of  physicians  met  to  check 
any  duplications  on  the  lists,  and  to  see 
whether  one  drug  could  be  ordered  by 
generic  name  instead  of  several  different 
trademarked  items. 

“These  requests  then  went  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  purchasing  department,  which  pre¬ 
pared  bids.  There  was  a  30-day  delay 
getting  the  bids,  because  Purchasing  had 
to  obtain  three  bids  for  each  item,  and 
had  to  allow  enough  time  to  give  every 
company  the  same  deadline.  After  the 
bids  came  back,  the  purchasing  staff  pre¬ 
pared  orders  and  each  company  had  30 
more  days  in  which  to  fill  the  order. 

“Purchasing  did  a  great  job;  they 
went  the  extra  mile  with  us.  We  went 
ahead  and  bought  some  of  the  drugs,  at 
higher  prices,  from  a  wholesaler  near 
here  so  we  would  have  them  by  the  time 
school  started.  We  couldn’t  obtain  every¬ 
thing  that  way  though,  because  some 
drug  firms  simply  do  not  sell  through 
wholesalers.” 

The  major  problem  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  now  seems  to  occur  when  a  student 
insists  on  a  drug  that  is  not  in  the  for¬ 
mulary.  Hursh  cites  an  example:  He  had 
a  patient  who  maintained  that  only  one 
particular  pill  had  ever  helped  allay  a 
recurring  pain.  The  pill  was  one  Dr. 
Hursh  never  uses  —  because  he  believes 
that  other  medications  do  the  job  as 
well,  and  do  so  without  the  possible 
dangers  of  the  one  the  patient  was  using. 

In  such  a  case,  if  the  patient  insists  on 
a  particular  drug,  he  will  have  to  obtain 
it  elsewhere. 

“However,  our  formulary  is  not  in¬ 
flexible,”  says  Dr.  Hursh;  “It  will  change 
as  new  drugs  come  along.  Any  of  our 
doctors  can  request  that  other  drugs  be 
added,  and  the  pharmacy  committee 
will  decide.” 


Want  to  Work  Abroad? 

If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining  a 
summer  job  in  a  foreign  country,  you 
might  want  to  apply  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  Exchange  of 
Students  for  Technical  Experience  pro¬ 
gram.  You  may  pick  up  information  and 
application  forms  in  207  Engineering 
Hall. 


Keep  Your  A  A  Card 

Don’t  throw  away  your  AA  card  when 
the  football  season  ends.  Your  card  will 
still  admit  you  to  home  baseball  games 
and  to  home  meets  in  wrestling,  gym¬ 
nastics,  swimming,  fencing,  tennis,  and 
indoor  and  outdoor  track. 

Miller  Programs 

If  you  have  a  suggestion  about  pos¬ 
sible  programs  or  speakers  which  would 
bring  distinguished  visitors  to  campus, 
the  George  A.  Miller-University  Lecture 
Committee  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
The  announced  aim  is  “to  stimulate 
fruitful  consideration  of  topics  of  general 
interest  to  the  entire  University  commu¬ 
nity  by  augmenting  the  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  already  existing  on  our  campus.” 

Scholars-in-residence  or  artists-in-resi- 
dence,  distinguished  individuals  who  re¬ 
main  on  campus  for  three  to  five  days 
to  talk  with  many  groups,  receive  sup¬ 
port,  as  do  other  programs.  The  whole 
focus  is  upon  general  issues  cutting  across 
disciplinary  lines. 

For  details,  call  or  write  the  commit¬ 
tee  office,  912  W.  Illinois,  333-6138. 

With  the  College  Councils 

By  Judy  Slattery 

•  Agriculture.  Unlike  most  of  the  other 
councils,  this  one  does  not  represent  all 
students  within  the  college,  according 
to  Randy  Marten,  president  and  senior. 
Instead,  each  student  club  in  the  college 
elects  two  representatives  to  the  council 
(about  30  people),  and  the  council  itself 
appoints  students  (about  15)  to  sit  on 
the  various  faculty  committees,  and  these 
appointees  also  sit  on  Ag  Council. 

“We  see  our  main  function  as  one  of 
reporting  to  faculty  and  alumni  about 
goings-on  within  the  college,”  says 
Marten.  “We  don’t  think  advising  stu¬ 
dents  and  working  for  curriculum  changes 
are  all  that  necessary  or  worthy  of  our 
time.” 

An  Ag  Advisor?  “Well,  money’s  tight 
right  now,  and  such  a  project  would 
have  to  be  funded  by  the  college,”  says 
Marten.  “Unless  the  administrators  get 
it  going,  I  think  the  council  had  better 
keep  cool  on  it.” 

For  its  first  two  projects  of  the  year, 
the  council  had  welcoming  nights  for 
freshman  and  transfer  students,  and 
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sponsored  a  leadership  training  session 
for  Ag  club  presidents.  Marten  hopes  to 
do  more  of  the  leadership  training. 

The  council  meets  the  first  Monday 
of  the  month  at  8  p.m.  at  426  Mumford 
Hall.  Anyone  may  attend. 

Any  ag  student  interested  in  being  a 
member  of  College  of  Agriculture  fac¬ 
ulty  committees  should  submit  a  petition 
to  the  Ag  Council  in  May,  when  ap¬ 
pointments  will  be  made  for  next  year. 

Council  officers,  in  addition  to  Marten, 
are:  Ken  Balsters,  vice-president;  Kevin 
Martin,  secretary;  Craig  Buhrow,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  Stan  Schwartz,  reporter. 

•  Commerce.  Establishment  of  a  chan¬ 
nel  for  communicating  student  griev¬ 
ances  and  publication  of  student  opinions 
on  courses  and  instructors  will  be  two 
projects  of  this  year’s  Commerce  Coun¬ 
cil,  says  Pat  Pierce,  coordinating  vice- 
president  and  a  senior. 

The  council  is  a  “liaison  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  administration”  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  according  to  her.  Last  year, 
council  members  “sat  across  the  hall” 
from  college  advisers  during  the  advance 
enrollment  period;  the  idea  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  student  view  of  courses. 

This  year,  Ms.  Pierce  says  the  council 
would  like  to  go  further  by  sponsoring 
a  student  opinion  poll  and  then  publish¬ 
ing  the  results  in  an  Advisor  format. 
She  also  hopes  to  coordinate  activities  of 
the  various  student  organizations  in  the 
college. 

Members  of  the  council  sit  on  eight 
faculty  committees,  such  as  the  one  on 
courses  and  curricula,  in  the  college, 
with  full  voting  powers.  Any  commerce 
students  may  ask  the  council  to  appoint 
them  to  faculty  committees  for  next 
year. 

Meetings  of  the  council  are  open  to 
any  student  who  wishes  to  attend.  Meet¬ 
ings  will  probably  be  on  Wednesdays 
or  Thursdays  at  9  p.m.  at  the  Thunder- 
bird,  and  will  probably  be  announced 
ahead  of  time  in  the  D.I. 

In  addition  to  Ms.  Pierce,  officers  are: 
Mike  Matheson,  president;  Don  Dra- 
bant,  executive  vice-president;  and 
Janice  Rodgers,  secretary. 

•  Communications.  According  to  Col¬ 
leen  Traughber,  communications  senior 
and  the  college  representative  to  the 
Urbana-Champaign  Senate,  this  council 
is  .still  in  the  formative  stage.  About  10 
interested  students  got  together  in  early 
October,  formed  an  “unofficial  council,” 
and  elected  Mike  Douglas,  a  junior, 
chairman. 

“Our  first  project  will  be  to  write 
flyers  stating  our  objectives  and  ask  for 


suggestions  and  gripes.  Then  maybe  we’ll 
get  something  going,”  says  Ms.  Traugh¬ 
ber.  She  believes  that  the  college  admin¬ 
istrators  support  the  idea  of  having  a 
student  advisory  council,  and  that  the 
problem  is  to  get  interested  people  to 
working. 

Some  of  the  projects  she  mentioned 
are:  fixing  up  the  lower  level  of  the 
communications  library;  putting  together 
an  Advisor  for  the  college,  which  would 
give  student  opinions  on  courses  and 
instructors;  working  on  curriculum 
changes;  getting  student  representation 
on  faculty  committees;  and  setting  up 
some  sort  of  communications  student 
lounge. 

Communications  students  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  council  should  contact 
her,  or  Mike  Douglas,  or  Mike  Dann, 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  society. 

•  Education.  There  is  no  interdepart¬ 
mental  council  here.  Each  department  in 
the  college  has  a  student  advisory  board 
or  council  made  up  of  eight  or  ten  repre¬ 
sentatives  chosen  by  fellow  students  from 
each  division  in  the  department. 

As  of  this  writing,  only  two  of  five 
divisions  in  the  vocational  and  technical 
education  department  have  selected 
representatives,  and  none  of  the  names 
is  available  from  the  dean’s  office.  Stu¬ 
dents  from  the  elementary  education 
and  secondary  education  departments 
had  yet  to  select  representatives,  and  the 
special  education  department  does  not 
plan  to  have  an  undergraduate  student 
advisory  council  this  year. 

•  Engineering.  According  to  Joe  Sarmi- 
ento,  fifth-year  student  in  the  Engineer- 
ing-LAS  program  and  president  of  the 
council,  any  university  student  can  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Engineering 
Council.  “We’ve  had  non-engineering 
students  on  the  council  in  the  past,”  he 
says.  “A  student  just  petitions  to  join, 
and  the  council  will  vote  him  in.” 

He  expects  about  44  members  on  the 
council  this  year.  In  addition  to  peti¬ 
tioners,  each  student  engineering  society 
appoints  two  members  to  the  council, 
and  this  is  how  most  of  the  44  are 
chosen. 

The  council  sponsors  an  engineering 
open  house  every  March,  when  people 
from  all  over  the  state  and  country 
come  to  see  department  and  industrial 
research  exhibits,  according  to  Sarmi- 
ento.  Two  other  programs  sponsored  by 
the  council  are  the  special  fall  and 
spring  long  weekends  designed  to  intro¬ 
duce  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  to 
the  college.  The  high  schoolers  come  to 
campus,  live  with  engineering  students 


here,  go  to  classes,  and  visit  department 
offices. 

Sarmiento  says  the  only  formal  council 
committee  deals  with  educational  affairs, 
evaluating  department  curricula,  study¬ 
ing  proposed  programs,  and  suggesting 
changes  and  improvements.  Last  year 
the  committee  was  active  in  planning 
a  revision  of  the  freshman-sophomore 
program  which  Sarmiento  says  may  go 
into  effect  next  year. 

Some  council  members  sit  on  student- 
faculty  committees  within  the  college, 
usually  with  about  eight  faculty  members 
and  four  students.  The  students  have 
voting  powers.  Sometimes  other  students 
are  also  invited  to  sit  on  these  com¬ 
mittees. 

Council  meetings  are  announced 
several  days  in  advance  in  North  of 
Green,  the  engineering  newsletter  put 
out  by  a  committee  headed  by  the 
council’s  publicity  vice-president.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  biweekly  or  monthly,  depending 
on  the  time  of  year,  and  are  usually  on 
Wednesdays  at  5  p.m.  in  301  Engineer¬ 
ing  Hall.  Any  student  may  attend. 

Officers  in  addition  to  Sarmiento  are: 
Frank  Gac,  executive  vice-president; 
Diane  DeMarco,  executive  secretary;  and 
four  other  vice-presidents  —  Brad  Marion 
for  personnel,  Paul  Walter  for  awards, 
Hal  Mortensen  for  financial,  and  Nancy 
Magnus  for  publicity.  Sarmiento  will 
serve  until  June,  the  rest  until  the  end 
of  this  semester. 

•  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  Like  Educa¬ 
tion,  FAA  has  no  interdepartmental  stu¬ 
dent  council.  “We’ve  tried  it  in  the  past 
and  it  has  always  folded,”  says  Jack 
McKenzie,  FAA  dean.  Nor  are  there 
student  representatives  on  any  of  the 
interdepartmental  faculty  committees. 

Most  of  the  FAA  departments  do  have 
some  form  of  student  advisory  group. 
The  departments  of  art  and  design,  land¬ 
scape  architecture,  and  architecture, 
however,  do  not.  E.  C.  Wicks,  associate 
head  of  art  and  design,  attributes  this 
to  “lack  of  interest”  among  art  students. 
Students  do  sit  on  some  of  the  four  or 
five  major  department  faculty  commit¬ 
tees.  “Somehow,  the  student  point  of 
view  gets  to  the  administration,  but  most 
students  are  apathetic  about  elections 
and  structured  committees,”  says  Wicks. 

Mark  Ammons,  grad  student,  chairs 
the  theatre  department’s  student  ad¬ 
visory  group.  “We  want  a  say  in  every 
decision  that  affects  students  —  and 
that’s  about  80%  of  the  decisions  made 
in  this  department,”  he  says. 

According  to  him,  the  advisory  group 
will  be  able  to  send  representatives  to 
every  other  department  staff  meeting 


this  year,  but  the  students  will  have  no 
voting  rights.  Meeting  announcements 
will  be  posted  on  the  call-board  outside 
the  theatre  office  at  Krannert  Center;  the 
group  will  try  to  meet  weekly. 

Ann  Sayre,  chairman  of  the  dance 
department  student  advisory  board  and 
a  senior,  says  her  board  acts  as  a  “com¬ 
munications  center;  we  channel  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  faculty  to  the  students  and 
vice  versa.  Any  student  who  wants  to  be 
on  the  board  can  nominate  himself; 
students  from  each  undergraduate  class 
will  elect  two,  as  will  the  grad  students.” 

One  student  from  the  board  attends 
monthly  faculty  meetings.  Any  student 
may  attend  board  meetings  —  usually 
weekly,  at  the  Thunderbird  or  Treno’s. 
Meeting  announeements  are  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  by  the  dance  rehearsal 
studio,  ground  floor  of  Krannert  Center. 

Every  student  in  the  urban  and  re¬ 
gional  planning  department  automati¬ 
cally  belongs  to  the  Student  Planning  Or¬ 
ganization,  according  to  Kathy  Fritsch, 
co-chairman  and  senior.  “We  have  a 
very  irregular  history,”  she  says.  “We 
have  no  specific  meeting  schedule;  we 
try  to  meet  several  times  a  semester,  and 
if  anything  important  comes  up,  we’ll 
have  extra  meetings.” 

SPO  appoints  interested  students  to 
department  faculty  committees,  of  which 
there  were  four  last  year,  each  with 
equal  faculty  and  student  representation. 
However,  committees  were  in  a  re¬ 
organization  process  at  the  time  of  this 
writing. 

The  music  student  advisory  group  has 
not  yet  been  organized  this  .semester. 
Last  year’s  chairman.  Dean  Root,  a 
grad  student,  says,  “Last  year  we  origi¬ 
nated  most  of  the  ideas;  this  year  I’d 


like  to  see  the  students  at  large  have 
more  input.” 

Students  from  the  advisory  group  will 
volunteer  to  sit  on  most  of  the  “dozen 
or  so”  faculty  committees  in  the  school 
of  music,  says  Root.  Last  year  they  had 
full  voting  rights,  and  he  expects  this  to 
continue.  “This  year,  I  expect  the 
council  to  deal  mostly  with  problems 
arising  from  the  move  to  the  new  Music 
Building.”  Students  not  on  the  couneil 
are  welcome  to  attend  meetings,  which 
will  be  publicized  ahead  of  time.  Daniel 
Perantoni  is  the  faculty  adviser. 

•  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  “This  year 
we  will  be  more  concerned  with  helping 
students  as  individuals  than  with  mak¬ 
ing  sweeping  changes,”  says  Mike  Crow¬ 
ley,  LAS  Couneil  president  and  a  senior. 

“The  big  things  were  done  last  year  — 
changing  the  general  education  and 
rhetoric  requirements  and  eliminating 
most  ROTC  graduation  credit.  And 
there  is  some  discouragement  over  last 
year’s  failure  to  eliminate  the  foreign 
language  requirement.” 

Two  students  from  the  council  sit  on 
each  standing  faculty  committee  in  L.^S, 
and  have  voting  rights.  “We’re  going  to 
eoncentrate  on  the  work  done  in  the 
committees  this  year,”  says  Crowley. 
“We  hope  to  present  a  positive  program 
through  them  —  a  program  dealing  with 
student  advising,  for  instance,  and  maybe 
an  honors  program.” 

Any  LAS  student  may  petition  to  be  a 
council  member.  “We’ve  never  rejected 
anyone  that  I  know  of,”  says  Crowley. 

The  council  meets  every  other  Tues¬ 
day  at  7  p.m.  in  270  Lincoln  Hall.  Any¬ 
one  may  attend. 

Council  officers  in  addition  to  Crowley 
are:  Tom  Mika,  vice-president;  Steve 


Sandler,  secretary;  and  Ann  Hoffing, 
treasurer. 

•  Physical  Education.  “We  haven’t  or¬ 
ganized  ourselves  yet,  but  we  have  three 
to  five  council  members  left  from  last 
year,”  says  Karen  White,  eouncil  chair¬ 
man  and  a  junior  in  PE,  “and  we  only 
need  eight  —  two  from  each  of  the  four 
departments  in  the  college. 

“The  old  members  will  get  together 
soon,  and  we’ll  go  through  the  student 
organizations  in  each  department  to 
find  interested  students.  We  won’t  have 
elections  unless  we  have  too  many  in¬ 
terested  people.  And  even  if  we  do,  it 
won’t  be  an  all-college  election;  students 
in  each  department  will  elect  repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

Thomas  O’Rourke,  faculty  adviser  to 
the  council,  says  any  student  in  the  col¬ 
lege  is  welcome  to  partieipate  in  meet¬ 
ings  and  activities.  “The  council  isn’t 
formal  or  highly  structured,”  he  says. 
“\Ve  do  try  to  disseminate  information 
about  such  things  as  courses,  grading, 
jobs  and  community  activities.  We  chan¬ 
nel  complaints  and  suggestions  from  the 
students  to  the  dean  of  the  college  who, 
by  the  way,  is  behind  us  100%.” 

Once  the  council  is  going,  it  will 
probably  meet  about  three  times  a 
month,  according  to  O’Rourke.  The 
minutes  of  eaeh  meeting,  including  the 
announcement  of  the  next  meeting,  will 
be  sent  to  department  offices  to  be 
posted  on  the  bulletin  boards. 
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Foreign  Hosts 

For  20  years,  community  families  have 
been  hosting  foreign  students  who  attend 
the  U  of  I.  Now  someone  is  thinking 
about  foreign  student-staff  families  host¬ 
ing  American  students.  Any  American 
student  who  would  be  interested  in  par¬ 
ticipating  should  drop  in  to  the  Foreign 
Student/Staff  Office,  310  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  to  talk  about  it. 

No  Half  Refunds 

A  reminder:  If  a  student  withdraws 
during  the  first  10  days  of  instruction  he 
can  receive  a  full  refund  minus  the  non- 
refundable  charge.  If  he  withdraws  at 
any  time  after  that  date,  no  refund  will 
be  made  except  when  the  student  with¬ 
draws  to  enter  National  Defense  service. 

This  is  a  change  from  previous  years, 
when  half  refunds  were  allowed  when 
students  withdrew  from  school  after  the 
tenth  day  but  before  mid-term. 

For  second  semester  the  10-day  dead¬ 
line  is  Feb.  15,  1973,  at  5  p.m. 

Health  Professions  Info 

You  can  sign  up  now  in  the  HPIO,  2 
Student  Services  Building,  for  appoint¬ 
ments  for  individual  interviews  with 
representatives  from  medical  schools. 
Dates  on  which  interviewers  will  be  here 
before  the  next  Student  Affairs  are: 

Dec.  14  —  SIU  Medical  School,  Mr. 
Doolen,  10:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

Jan.  9  —  U  of  I  Medicine-Dentistry, 
Mr.  Beckham,  10:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Jan.  16  —  U  of  I  Medicine-Dentistry, 
Dr.  Mattson,  10:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Feb.  13  — U  of  I  Medicine-Dentistry, 
Mr.  Beckham,  10:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Feb.  20  —  U  of  I  Medicine-Dentistry, 
Dr.  Mattson,  10:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

DENTAL  MEETING 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  a  pro¬ 
fessional  education  in  dentistry  at  SIU 
should  attend  a  meeting  Dec.  12.  Dr. 
Frank  Sobkowski,  dean  of  the  school,  will 
speak  at  7  p.m.  in  314  Altgeld  Hall. 


All  undergraduate  Illinois  residents 
who  apply  for  aid  through  the  Student 
Financial  Aids  Office  are  expected  to 
apply  to  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship 
Commission  for  a  monetary  award  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  office  will  not  take 
any  action  on  the  U  of  I  application  for 
financial  aid  until  the  ISSC  has  given  its 
decision  on  whether  or  not  the  applicant 
is  eligible  for  an  ISSC  award. 

The  ISSC  began  mailing  renewal  ap¬ 
plications  for  1973-74  to  current  award 
recipients  Nov.  15.  If  you  are  a  current 
recipient  and  do  not  receive  your  re¬ 
newal  application  by  Jan.  1,  1973  —  or 
if  you  are  not  now  receiving  an  ISSC 
award  but  wish  to  apply  for  one  —  you 
may  obtain  an  application  after  Dec.  1, 

1972,  by  writing  to  the  ISSC,  Box  607, 
Deerfield,  Ill.  60015,  or  by  picking  one 
up  at  the  Financial  Aids  Office,  Room 
109,  707  S.  Sixth  St.  The  office  is  closed 
all  day  Wednesdays,  open  from  8  to  noon 
and  1  to  5  p.m.  other  weekdays. 

Since  ISSC  awards  will  be  made  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  apply  as  early  as 
possible. 

•  Other  renewal  applications  will  be 
mailed  to  current  recipients  of  aid  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  of  January,  1973. 
“We  strongly  urge  .students  to  file  either 
their  initial  or  renewal  applications  for 
financial  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  advance 
of  the  Mar.  1  priority  deadline,”  says 
Ken  Blue,  of  the  financial  aids  staff. 

Students  who  receive  aid  for  the 
spring  1973  term  only  should  request  re¬ 
newal  materials  for  1973-74  if  they  do 
not  come  with  the  aid  offer  for  spring 

1973. 

Any  student  who  is  not  currently  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  but  who  wishes  to  apply  for 
1973-74  may  pick  up  the  necessary  ap¬ 
plication  materials  after  Jan.  3,  1973,  in 
Room  109. 

•  Graduating  seniors  (June  or  August 
1973)  who  wish  to  begin  graduate  work 
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here  next  year  may  exchange  their  un¬ 
dergraduate  renewal  applications  for 
graduate  applications  in  Room  109. 

•  Summer  Session  1973.  Information 
for  summer  financial  aid  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  renewal  applications 
mailed  early  in  January.  Application 
materials  will  be  available  Feb.  1,  and 
must  be  returned  to  Room  109  no  later 
than  Mar.  1,  1973. 

Student  Affairs 

The  next  issue  will  be  published  Feb. 
19,  1973.  Hence,  some  items  in  this  issue 
concern  deadline  dates  in  February. 
Please  make  notes  now  on  your  calendar. 

The  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the 
campus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  (333-1309).  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the  answer. 

Q:  Where  can  my  parents  or  other 
friends  from  home  park  when  they  come 
to  campus? 

A:  Joe  Blaze,  director  of  Campus  Park¬ 
ing:  “No  campus  lots  are  ever  available 
for  public  overnight  parking  during  the 
week.  On  weekends,  parents  or  other 
visitors  may  park  all  night  in  the  student 
parking  compounds  at  Florida  and  Lin¬ 
coln  Avenues  in  Urbana  and  at  First 
Street  and  Florida  Avenue  in  Cham¬ 
paign. 

“Of  course,  visiting  friends  and  par¬ 
ents  of  students  may  park  in  municipal 
lots  and  on  streets  where  and  when  park¬ 
ing  is  allowed.  They  may  also  park  in 
university  lots  whenever  they’re  open  to 
general  parking  (weekends  and  evenings, 
but  not  all  night) .” 

Q:  What  do  I  do  when  I  can’t  register 
for  a  course  because  I’m  told  it’s  already 
full  —  yet  I  have  to  have  the  course  for 
my  major? 

A:  “See  your  college  adviser,”  says  Gary 
Engelgau,  associate  director  of  Admis- 


sions  and  Records.  “One  of  the  purposes 
of  advance  enrollment  is  to  alert  depart¬ 
ments  to  the  demand  for  various  courses 
so  that  this  kind  of  thing  can  be  avoided. 

“But  sometimes,  perhaps  after  making 
a  last-minute  change  in  his  schedule,  the 
student  finds  at  registration  that  a  course 
he  needs  is  full.  The  student’s  adviser 
may  then  try  to  negotiate  to  get  the  stu¬ 
dent  into  the  course. 

“Negotiations  go  on  during  registra¬ 
tion  every  semester;  for  instance,  if 
enough  students  want  to  get  into  a  full 
course,  a  new  section  may  be  opened. 
Sometimes  the  students  themselves  do 
the  negotiating.” 

Q:  My  parents  want  to  know  whether 
the  health  insurance  and  hospital  fees 
are  deductible  from  income  tax.  Are 
they? 

A:  Jim  Gallivan,  manager  of  insurance: 
“Near  the  top  of  the  personal  income  tax 
form  there’s  a  place  where  one  can  de¬ 
duct  50%  of  health  insurance  costs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  University  health  insurance 
and  hospital  fees.  However,  no  more 
than  $150  can  be  deducted  here. 

“Farther  dowTi  on  the  form,  under 
certain  circumstances  the  other  50%  of 
the  health  insurance  costs  can  be  de¬ 
ducted,  if  the  total  of  it  and  all  other 
medical  expenses  exceeds  3%  of  yearly 
income.” 

Q:  Can  I  enroll  in  two  colleges  at  the 
same  time? 

A;  No.  However,  you  may  participate  in 
the  various  inter-college  and  inter-de¬ 
partmental  programs,  such  as  the  five- 
year  Engineering- LAS  program.  Even  in 
these  instances,  however,  the  student  is 
enrolled  in  only  one  college  —  Engineer¬ 
ing,  in  the  case  of  the  program  with 
LAS. 

Q:  If  I  don’t  like  the  decision  of  my 
hall  J  Board,  what  can  I  do? 

A:  Tom  Morgan,  executive  director. 
Senate  Committee  on  Student  Disci¬ 
pline:  “You  can  appeal  decisions  of 
living  unit  judiciaries  by  submitting  the 
appeal  to  me  (336  Student  Services 
Building)  in  writing,  giving  a  statement 
of  the  specific  grounds  for  appeal.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Undergraduate  Stu¬ 
dent  Conduct  will  hear  the  appeal  on 
the  written  record;  no  oral  presentations 
will  be  allowed.  The  subcommittee  can 
affirm  the  action  taken  by  the  judiciary 
or  it  can  refer  the  matter  back  to  the 
judicial  board  for  further  action,  with 
appropriate  instructions.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  can  not  reverse  the  action,  dismiss 
the  case,  or  modify  the  action.” 


Q:  Where  can  I  rent  a  projector  on  the 
campus? 

A:  Visual  Aids  rents  projectors;  current 
rates  are  $5  a  day  for  automatic  slide 
and  8  mm  movie  projectors,  $8  for 
16  mm  movie  projectors.  Call  333-1360 
for  details. 


Q:  How  are  roommates  matched  in  the 
University  dorms? 

A:  Continuing  residents  have  the  first 
chance  to  pick  rooms  and  roommates; 
then  new  students  in  special  programs 
(Unit  I,  rehabs,  foreign  students,  EOF, 
etc.)  are  accommodated.  After  that,  stu¬ 
dents  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the 
dates  their  contracts  are  received,  giving 
an  advantage  to  those  admitted  earliest 
to  the  University. 

“Even  in  this  era  of  computer  tech¬ 
nology,  new  students  are  assigned  to 
rooms  by  hand  by  individuals,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Housing  Division.  Room  as- 
.signments  take  into  consideration  such 
special  factors  as  health  problems,  visita¬ 
tion/no-visitation,  and  individual  prefer¬ 
ences  for  air-conditioning,  room-only 
contracts,  halls,  etc. 

“We  use  20  items  on  the  application 
in  assigning  students,  and  we  match 
roommates  as  much  as  possible  by  year, 
college,  or  major,  and  other  information 
on  the  application.  While  roommates 
are  matched,  we  purposely  assign  rooms 
•SO  as  to  include  a  cross-section  of  the 
University  with  a  diversity  of  majors 
and  interests  represented  in  each  living 
group.” 


Q:  I’ve  had  students  complain  that 
.sometimes  books  they’ve  needed  have 
been  on  loan  for  a  long  period  of  time 
to  faculty  or  staff  members.  Does  this 
happen  often?  and  what  is  the  policy  of 
the  Library  on  it? 

A:  “We’re  concerned  about  recent  stu¬ 
dent  complaints  along  this  line,  and 
we’re  trying  to  do  something  about  it,” 
says  Lucien  White,  University  Librarian. 
He  says  that  all  persons  ■ —  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff  —  who  check  out  books  from 
any  university  library  must  return  them 
in  two  weeks  if  the  library  asks  them  to 
do  so. 

“The  problem  has  been  that  a  few 
of  our  librarians  weren’t  enforcing  the 
two-week  loan  policy;  they  were  letting 
faculty  members  keep  books  for  as  long 
as  they  wanted,  even  when  students 
needed  the  books. 

“But  we’ve  talked  to  the.se  librarians 
and  we  think  the  problem  has  been 
straightened  out.” 


Q:  How  many  women  out  of  how  many 
students  are  enrolled  in  engineering? 
law?  vet  medicine? 

A:  This  semester  77  women  out  of  3,145 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  83  women  out  of  711  in 
Law,  and  32  out  of  302  in  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Q:  What  proportion  of  our  students  are 
from  out  of  state? 

A:  O.  Dwyane  Denhart,  Office  of  Ad¬ 
missions  and  Records:  “About  11% 
(3,700  out  of  33,800)  students  on  cam¬ 
pus  this  semester  are  from  out  of  state. 
Out  of  24,700  undergraduates,  800,  or 
about  3%,  are  from  out  of  state.” 

Q:  If  my  family  moves  out  of  Illinois, 
how  can  I  preserve  my  state  residency 
status? 

A:  A  student  whose  parents  move  out 
of  Illinois  “normally”  becomes  a  non¬ 
resident  and  is  ineligible  to  continue  to 
pay  in-state  tuition,  according  to  Frank 
Bridgewater,  assistant  director  of  Admis¬ 
sions  and  Records.  But  he  notes  some  ex¬ 
ceptions:  For  instance,  if  one  or  both 
of  the  parents  are  in  government  service 
and  are  being  transferred  out  of  the 
country,  the  student  remains  a  state  resi¬ 
dent  for  five  years. 

“I’d  advise  a  student  whose  parents 
move  out  of  the  state  to  wait  until  we 
tell  him  he’s  ineligible  to  continue  pay¬ 
ing  in-state  tuition,”  Bridgewater  says. 
“Then,  if  the  student  wants  to  try  to 
establish  that  he  is  still  a  state  resident, 
he  can  file  a  ‘regular  registration  fee’ 
application  with  our  office. 

“The  matter  does  present  a  problem,” 
he  says.  “Some  parents  are  retiring  and 
moving  to  other  states  after  20  years  here 
and  suddenly  the  student  is  told  he  has 
to  pay  out-of-state  tuition.” 

Q:  Can  a  sophomore  apply  to  start  in 
Unit  I  or  does  a  person  have  to  begin 
as  a  freshman? 

A:  Bill  Plater,  acting  director  of  Unit  I: 
“In  the  future,  sophomores  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  apply  to  start  in  Unit  I,  but 
everyone  now  in  the  unit  began  with  it 
as  a  freshman.  Evaluation  of  last  year’s 
program  is  going  on  now,  and  there  is 
a  possibility  that  there  might  be  such  a 
change  —  and  also  that  Unit  I  might  be¬ 
come  a  three-  or  four-year  program  in¬ 
stead  of  a  freshman-sophomore  program 
as  it  is  now.” 

Q:  What  percentage  of  students  and/or 
parents  requested  rooms  in  no-visitation 
halls? 


A:  Lawrence  Gaffney,  Housing  Division: 
“About  500  out  of  9,000 — ^or  5.5%. 
About  90%  of  the  no-visitation  requests 
were  made  by  parents,  but  many  were 
probably  in  conjunction  with  the  student 
involved.  The  other  10%  were  requests 
made  by  the  individual  student.” 

Q:  How  can  I  change  from  a  visitation 
to  a  non-visitation  area? 

A:  “You  only  need  to  file  a  request  at 
your  residence  hall  office  sometime  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  semester,”  says 
Gaffney.  “Only  students  who  wish  to 
move  into  visitation  areas  from  no-visita¬ 
tion  areas  need  to  obtain  written  paren¬ 
tal  consent.”  This  semester  no-visitation 
areas  are  located  in  the  following  halls: 
men — ^  Forbes,  Weston,  Oglesby,  Barton, 
Lundgren;  women  —  Wardall,  Treleasc, 
Lincoln  Av'enue,  Saunders,  Carr,  Flagg. 

Q:  I  did  not  receive  my  November  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  early  enough  to  arrange  an 
interview  to  see  the  interviewer  from 
XXX  company,  and  I  am  interested  in 
that  company.  What  can  be  done  about 
it? 

A:  You  can  register  with  the  Career 
Development  and  Placement  Office,  2 
Student  Services  Building.  Once  you’re 
registered  with  them,  they  will  mail  to 
you  a  list  of  all  interviewers  coming  to 
campus  under  their  auspices,  and  the 
dates.  They  may  also  suggest  that  you 
register  with  one  of  the  specialized 
placement  offices  around  the  campus. 

JUNIORS  should  register  soon,  and 
not  wait  until  the  senior  year. 

[With  regard  to  the  date  you  receive 
Student  Affairs:  With  one  exception,  the 
editor  and  printer  have  delivered  the 
publication  on  or  before  the  due  date 
each  issue  for  several  years.  The  mailing 
labels  have  been  waiting  at  the  mailing 
center,  which  has  promptly  attached  the 
labels  and  mailed  the  publications 
through  U.S.  mail,  second-class  rate. 
Why,  asked  one  student,  don’t  we  use 
first-class  postage?  Because  the  cost  for 
postage  alone  would  then  be  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  the  cost  for  setting  type 
and  printing  —  which  we  cannot  afford.] 

Q:  If  I’m  up  tight  and  need  help,  where 
can  I  go? 

A:  Staff  members  in  the  Student  Services 
Building  (610  E.  John  St.,  about  a  block 
west  of  the  Illini  Union)  are  there  spe¬ 
cifically  to  help  you  find  solutions  to 
various  kinds  of  problems.  Many  campus 
religious  foundations  also  have  counsel¬ 
ors  who  are  especially  interested  in  stu¬ 
dent  problems,  and  some  community 
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groups  will  help  students  as  well  as  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  community. 

Specific  counseling  options: 

Emotional  problems  —  Clinical  psy¬ 
chologists,  Psychological  and  Counseling 
Center,  206  Student  Services,  333-3704 
for  appointment;  mental  health  staff, 
McKinley  Health  Center,  333-2705. 

Academic  problems  —  instructors,  ad¬ 
visers,  head  of  your  department,  aca¬ 
demic  deans  in  your  college  office;  you 
are  free  to  also  talk  with  any  other 
counselors  or  with  the  ombudsman  (322 
Illini  Union,  333-1345). 

Drug  problems  —  Health  Service,  Psy¬ 
chological  and  Counseling  Center,  Cam¬ 
pus  Religious  Workers  (contact  through 
any  of  the  campus  foundations),  or 
Gemini  House,  202  E.  White  St., 
344-6400. 

Vocational  counseling  —  Vocational 
testing  is  available  through  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  and  Counseling  Center.  The 
Coordinating  Placement  office,  2  Student 
.Serv'ices  Building,  333-0820,  can  also 
help  —  and  will  give  you  names  of  other 
offices  around  the  campus  which  can 
provide  specific  information  about  actual 
job  availabilities. 

Problem  pregnancies  —  Planned  Par¬ 
enthood  Center,  505  S.  Fifth  St.,  C.; 
Champaign-Urbana  Clergy  Counseling 
Service  on  Problem  Pregnancies,  352- 
1203;  A  Woman’s  Place,  401  W.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Urbana,  328-1813. 

General  —  If  you  don’t  know  exactly 
where  to  begin  to  look  for  help,  one  good 
place  is  the  Student  Personnel  office, 
130  Student  Services  Building,  333-0050. 
The  staff  there  will  refer  you  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  agency. 


Special  Dates  &  Deadlines 

•  Refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  Latest  date 
for  refund  of  all  except  nonrefundable 
portion  if  withdrawing  from  school  — ■ 
Feb.  15. 

•  Pass-fail.  Latest  date  to  elect  this  op>- 
tion  —  Feb.  19. 

•  Adding  course.  Latest  date  to  add  a 
new  course  —  Feb.  19. 

•  Financial  aid.  See  article  on  front 
page  of  this  issue. 

Organic  Gardening 

Responding  to  student  interest,  the 
horticulture  department  will  offer  a 
course  on  organic  gardening  during  the 
spring  semester.  It  is  a  199  course,  offer¬ 
ing  2  hours  of  credit.  There  are  no  pre¬ 
requisites;  classes  will  meet  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  3  to  5  p.m. 

Students  will  be  able  to  use  green¬ 
house  space  to  apply  their  knowledge. 
For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  W.  E. 
Splittstoesser,  206b  Vegetable  Crops 
Building,  333-6666. 

Intramurals 

•  Students  interested  in  participating  in 
co-rec  sports  during  the  second  semester 
may  want  to  note  the  following  dates 
when  entries  will  be  taken:  bowling  Feb. 
5-9;  racquetball  Feb.  12-16;  duplicate 
bridge  Feb.  12-16;  badminton  Feb.  12- 
16;  and  riflery  Feb.  19-23. 

•  Entries  will  be  taken  for  undergradu¬ 
ate  men’s  sports  on  the  following  dates: 
Jan.  3-5  basketball;  Feb.  5-9  handball, 
table  tennis,  putt-putt  golf,  and  squash; 
Feb.  19-23  swimming. 

How  Work-Study 
Plan  Operates 

As  of  early  November,  about  361  stu¬ 
dents  were  participating  in  the  College 
Work-Study  Program  here,  according  to 
John  Griffin,  associate  director  of  finan¬ 
cial  aids.  He  expects  the  total  to  be 
greater  for  this  year  than  last,  when  it 
was  683. 

The  program  began  operating  here  in 
1965  (shortly  after  it  was  established  at 
the  federal  level),  to  expand  part-time 
employment  opportunities  for  students, 
especially  those  from  low-income  fami¬ 
lies  who  need  earnings  from  part-time 
jobs  in  order  to  attend  eollege. 

Griffin  says  the  University  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  employer  of  Work-Study  students. 
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although  about  5%  work  for  such  off- 
campus  agencies  as  the  Boys  Club,  the 
Urban  League,  and  the  local  YM- 
YWCAs.  Most  work  as  laboratory,  cleri¬ 
cal,  library  and  recreation  aides  or  as 
program  or  legal  research  assistants. 

“We  try  to  match  each  Work-Study 
.student’s  particular  interests  and/or  spe¬ 
cial  skills  to  a  job.  Sometimes  a  student’s 
academic  schedule  can  be  more  of  a 
problem  in  job  placement  than  lack  of 


If  a  currently  enrolled  student  has  any 
thought  of  wanting  to  participate  in  College 
Work-Study  for  Summer  1973  or  academic 
year  1973-74,  he  must  file  a  Parent’s  or  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Confidential  Statement  and  an  applica- 
cation  with  the  Student  Financial  Aids  Office. 
See  the  article  “$$$  for  Next  Year”  in  this 
issue  for  details  on  applications  etc.  Mar.  1, 
1973,  is  the  latest  date  to  return  summer 
1973  applications,  and  also  the  preference 
date  for  1973-74  aid. 


special  skills  or  experience;  in  fact,  many 
employers  provide  on-the-job  training.” 

Federal  funds  (appropriated  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education)  pay  80%  of  the 
Work-Study  student’s  wages.  The  re¬ 
maining  20%  comes  from  the  employer. 

Participants  must  be  full-time  students 
who  can  demonstrate  financial  need.  Any 
undergrad  who  applies  to  the  Student 
Financial  Aids  office  is  automatically 
considered  for  all  types  of  aid,  including 
Work-Study  if  the  student  has  expressed 
interest  in  employment  and  if  he  demon¬ 
strates  financial  need. 

How  does  one  determine  whether  such 
need  exists?  Griffin  says  the  financial  aid 
staff  relies  on  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  a  national  agency  which  over 
1,000  other  institutions  use,  to  help  de¬ 
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termine  how  much  money  a  student  will 
need  to  attend  college,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  which  his  parents  can  be 
“reasonably  expected”  to  contribute.  A 
staff  member  here  reviews  each  CSS 
analysis  to  insure  accuracy  and  con¬ 
sistency. 

The  amount  of  a  Work-Study  award 
is  the  maximum  amount  a  student  will 
be  allowed  to  earn  at  his  Work-Study 
job  during  a  specific  period.  Awards  are 
based  on  an  average  hourly  wage  rate  at 
12  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  of  the 
academic  year. 

Griffin  says  his  office  feels  that  any 
student  in  the  program  has  the  potential 
to  earn  $750  during  the  school  year, 
although  some  upperclassmen  receive 
larger  awards  because  they  have  greater 
potential  earning  power. 

Work-Study  students  may  work  a 
maximum  average  of  15  hours  a  week 
while  classes  are  in  session  and  40  hours 
a  week  during  vacation  periods  of  a 
full  week  or  longer.  Students  are  paid 
for  all  hours  worked  but  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  earn  more  than  the  specified 
maximum  amount  without  clearance 
from  Student  Financial  Aids.  If  addi¬ 
tional  earnings  are  approved  for  a  stu¬ 
dent,  they  must  be  completely  funded 
by  the  University  department  or  off- 
campus  agency  which  is  the  student’s 
employer. 

Most  jobs  start  at  the  minimum  rate 
of  $1.68  per  hour,  with  $3.50  the 
maximum. 

This  year,  the  Financial  Aids  staff 
were  able  to  find  jobs  for  all  students 
eligible  for  Work-Study  who  followed 
through  on  their  award  instructions  by 
going  to  the  student  employment  office 
for  assistance.  “We  are  sometimes  faced 
with  problems  with  students  not  ad¬ 


hering  to  their  work  schedules  and  vol¬ 
untarily  leaving  their  jobs,”  says  Griffin. 

“Another  problem  we  have  is  trying  to 
anticipate  in  November  of  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  next  full  academic  year  the 
number  of  students  who  will  probably  be 
eligible  and,  of  course,  the  needed  fund¬ 
ing.  We  have  to  apply  for  funds  in 
November.  Each  year  we  are  told  that 
we  should  hear  the  result  of  our  appli¬ 
cation  by  Mar.  15;  however,  it  has  usu¬ 
ally  been  around  May  1  —  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  set  up  a  summer 
program.” 

However,  he  says  Work-Study  funds 
usually  are  available  for  the  eight-week 
summer  session.  There  is  no  extensive 
summer  program  with  agencies  outside 
of  Champaign-Urbana,  although  some 
students  have  been  employed  by  county 
extension  offices,  legal  assistance  associa¬ 
tions  and  local  YMCAs  or  YWCAs. 

Griffin  says  the  Student  Financial  Aids 
staff  expect  that  the  Work-Study  pro¬ 
gram  needs  to  expand,  and  are  therefore 
asking  for  more  federal  funds  than  last 
year.  “According  to  federal  guidelines, 
the  University  must  maintain  a  level  of 
spending  for  financial  aid  out  of  its  own 
funds  that  at  least  equals  the  average 
expenditure  of  such  institutional  funds 
for  the  last  three  fiscal  years,”  says 
Griffin.  “It  follows,  then,  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  must  maintain  a  strong,  regular 
student  employment  program  and  not 
allow  College  Work-Study  funding  to 
substitute  for  its  own  funding.” 
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80  Languages  Spoken 

An  inventory  of  native  languages 
spoken  by  foreign  students  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  shows  a  range  from  Amharic  to 
Yoruba.  The  Foreign  Student-Staff  Af¬ 
fairs  Office,  310  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing,  maintains  the  inventory. 

No  I.D.  Needed  to  Get  V.D.  Info 

Anyone  with  questions  about  venereal 
disease  or  treatment  centers  for  it  can 
obtain  information  through  the  state’s 
new  V.D.  Checkline.  The  number  is 
800-252-8989  and  is  toll-free  from  any 
telephone  in  Illinois. 

College  and  high-school  age  volun¬ 
teers  man  the  phones  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions;  they  will  not  ask  callers  to  give 
their  names. 

Robert  Griffin,  project  coordinator, 
says  that  any  students  who  are  in  the 
Springfield  area  on  Saturdays  could 
volunteer  to  help  by  contacting  Check¬ 
line  from  noon  until  5  p.m.  Checkline 
also  operates  Monday  through  Friday, 
from  noon  to  9  p.m. 

In  the  Health  Fields 

Competition  to  get  into  medical  and 
dental  schools  is  increasing.  Different 
people  offer  different  reasons  for  it: 
More  students  turn  to  medicine  and 
dentistry  out  of  idealism,  a  desire  to 
help  people,  and  as  a  move  away  from 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  jobs  appear 
to  be  scarce  for  Ph.D.’s. 

Some  say  the  postwar  (World  War 
II)  baby  boom  has  been  a  factor  —  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  those  babies  went 
to  college  than  ever  before,  where  they 
had  a  chance  to  study  courses  required 
for  medical  school.  Some  point  to  re¬ 
cruitment  of  women  and  minority  groups 
by  the  schools  as  a  reason  why  compe¬ 
tition  is  increasing. 

Statistics  on  fall  1972  enrollment 
show  47,259  students  enrolled  in  114 


U.S.  medical  schools  — of  whom  13,570 
are  first-year  students.  Among  the  first- 
year  group  are  16.8%  women,  7.1% 
black  Americans,  3.5%  “other  U.S.  mi¬ 
norities,”  and  1.8%  foreign  nationals. 
That  apparently  means  that  70.8%  are 
white  American  men. 

As  of  Jan.  12,  1973,  33,575  students 
had  applied  through  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Colleges  Application  Service,  and 
81.2%  were  hard  science  majors.  The 
mean  accepted  grade-point  average  (4.0 
=  A  scale)  was  3.5  for  science  and  non¬ 
science.  To  date,  297  U  of  I  students 
have  applied  to  AMCAS  schools;  the 
overall  grade-point  average  (4.0  =  A 
scale)  of  those  accepted  is  3.61,  of  those 
not  accepted  3.06. 

Competition  for  dental  school  is  just 
as  keen.  The  latest  available  statistics 
show  that  10,878  students  applied  for 
4,745  first-year  openings  in  the  51  dental 
schools  for  1971. 

“DO  NOT  BE  DISCOURAGEDI'’ 

However,  Julian  Frankenberg,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Health  Professions  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  urges  students  not  to  be  so 
discouraged  as  to  reject  the  health  pro¬ 
fessions.  Even  if  medicine  or  dentistry 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  feasible  career 
goal,  alternatives  in  the  field  do  exist. 
“This  is  why  we  encourage  students  who 
feel  they  might  be  in  a  marginal  cate¬ 
gory  to  come  talk  with  us  anyway.”  The 
HPIO  is  located  in  2  Student  Services 
Building. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

•  Students  can  apply  for  scholarship 
programs  in  the  armed  forces  for  medi¬ 
cine  and  osteopathy.  The  deadline  for 
the  academic  year  beginning  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  next  fall  is  March  15.  Obtain 
further  information  in  advance  from 
HPIO. 

•  Kenneth  Talbot,  optometrist  at  Carle 
Clinic,  will  speak  and  show  slides  on 
his  field  March  6.  Everyone  is  welcome. 
66  Library,  7  p.m. 


Financial  Aids  Notes 

•  March  1  is  the  priority  deadline  for 
applying  for  non-ISSC  1973-74  aid 
through  the  Student  Financial  Aids  Of¬ 
fice.  If  you  are  currently  receiving  such 
aid  and  have  not  yet  received  renewal 
materials  (which  were  mailed  to  you 
early  in  January),  stop  by  the  office, 
Room  109,  707  S.  Sixth  St.,  and  ask 
for  them. 

You  may  also  obtain  application  ma¬ 
terials  there  if  you  are  not  presently 
receiving  such  aid  but  wish  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  next  year.  If  you  are  an 
Illinois  resident,  you  have  to  apply  to 
the  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commis¬ 
sion  for  a  monetary  award  before  your 
application  to  the  university  office  will 
be  acted  upon. 

•  The  ISSC  has  also  mailed  its  renewal 
application  materials  to  current  mone¬ 
tary  award  recipients.  If  you  are  in  that 
category  and  have  not  yet  received  the 
materials,  pick  them  up  immediately  at 
the  Financial  Aids  Office.  While  the 
ISSC  application  deadline  is  not  until 
August  1,  you  should  apply  as  soon  as 
possible,  because  applications  are  pro¬ 
cessed  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

•  Special  new  ISSC  programs  provide 
tuition  and  fee  grants  to  children  of 
Illinois  policemen  and  firemen  killed  in 
action  after  August  1971 — and  to  de¬ 
pendents  of  Illinois  residents  declared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  a 
POW  or  MIA  after  Jan.  1,  1960. 

The  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the 
campus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  (333-1309).  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the  answer. 

Q:  Can  I  take  correspondence  courses 
during  the  summer  and  receive  credit 
toward  graduation? 

A:  Yes.  Let’s  say  a  certain  math  course 
is  required  for  a  degree  in  your  curricu- 


lum.  If  that  course  is  offered  by  cor¬ 
respondence,  you  may  take  it  during  the 
summer  and  apply  the  credit  you  re¬ 
ceive  toward  your  degree.  The  same 
holds  for  electives. 

But,  you  can  apply  only  60  hours. 
And  the  final  30  hours  of  work  toward 
a  degree,  you  have  to  earn  in  residence, 
unless  you’ve  already  completed  three 
full  years  of  resident  work  here,  in 
which  case  you  may  take  some  of  your 
final  30  hours  by  correspondence. 

Direct  questions  about  correspondence 
courses  to  the  office  in  104  Illini  Hall, 
333-1321. 

Q:  How  many  students  at  this  campus 
pay  no  tuition? 

A:  When  Student  Affairs  checked  this, 
figures  were  not  available  for  the  fall 
1972  term.  For  fall  1971,  however,  9,697 
tuition  and  fee  waiver  awards  were 
made  to  students  on  this  campus,  nearly 
400  fewer  than  the  year  before. 

In  addition,  917  students  received 
tuition  and  fee  exemptions,  in  which  the 
awarding  agency,  rather  than  the  stu¬ 
dent,  pays  the  university.  In  the  waivers, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  university  is  not 
reimbursed. 

Q:  I’ve  heard  that  one  can  call  to  hear 
tapes  in  foreign  languages.  What  is  the 
number? 

A:  You  can  ask  to  hear  a  tape  in  one 
of  several  foreign  languages  by  calling 
333-6300  during  certain  hours.  The  tapes 
are  exercises  and  lessons  used  in  for¬ 
eign  language  courses,  and  you  can 
hear  them  during  these  hours: 

8  a.m.-9  p.m.  Mon.  and  Wed. 

8  a.m.-6  p.m.  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

7  p.m.-9  p.m.  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

8  a.m.-6  p.m.  Fri. 

Q:  Can  I  put  my  name  on  the  mailing 
list  to  receive  Krannert  Center  and  As¬ 
sembly  Hall  announcements?  If  so,  how? 

A:  You  can  put  your  name  on  Krannert 
Center’s  list  simply  by  calling  the  ticket 
office,  333-6280.  Monthly  calendars  will 
be  sent  to  you. 

Students’  names  are  not  usually  put 
on  the  Assembly  Hall  mailing  list  be¬ 
cause  events  are  well  publicized  on  the 
campus,  but  if  you  really  want  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  calendars,  call  333-3141.  How¬ 
ever,  these  contain  only  AH-sponsored 
events;  events  sponsored  by  Star  Course, 
for  instance,  are  not  included. 

Q:  Can  I  have  a  major  in  one  college 
and  a  minor  in  another? 

A:  It  depends  on  the  college.  LAS  is 
the  only  college  in  which  the  majority 
of  students  are  required  to  have  minors, 
and  it  is  possible  for  an  LAS  student 


who  has  the  approval  of  his  major  de¬ 
partment  to  have  a  minor  in  any  other 
college  which  will  allow  it. 

Most  LAS  curricula  require  minors, 
says  Thomas  Bloomer,  associate  dean  — 
although  social  welfare,  chemical  engi¬ 
neering,  and  speech  and  hearing  sciences 
do  not.  He  says  the  LAS  faculty  has 
approved  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  “field 
of  concentration”  plan  which  would  do 
away  with  minors.  The  proposal  is  now 
with  the  Educational  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Urbana-Champaign  Senate. 

Q:  If  I  take  courses  pass-fail,  will  I 
have  trouble  getting  into  graduate  school 
—  here  or  elsewhere? 

A:  Other  schools  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  individually,  but  Helen  Hay, 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
College  here,  says:  “If  a  student  applies 
for  admission  to  the  Graduate  College, 
let’s  say  in  the  field  of  chemistry,  and 
his  record  shows  that  as  an  undergrad 
he  took  chemistry  or  a  related  course 
such  as  math  on  pass-fail,  he  could  have 
some  trouble  being  admitted. 

“The  Graduate  College  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  departments  review  applica¬ 
tions  for  admission.  We’ve  surveyed  the 
departments  and  found  that  as  long  as 
a  student  has  taken  a  sufficient  number 
of  graded  courses  in  his  field  of  special¬ 
ization,  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  courses 
in  other  areas  on  pass-fail  won’t  hurt 
his  chances  for  admission. 

“But  it  doesn’t  look  good  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  wants  to  enter  graduate  study 
in  a  particular  field  (which  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  one  in  which  he  majored 
as  an  undergrad)  to  have  ungraded 
courses  in  that  field.  If  he  does  have 
them,  he  should  submit  to  the  Graduate 
Gollege  a  written  evaluation  or  letter 
grade  from  the  instructor  in  each  such 
course,  along  with  his  scores  on  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  or  the 
Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in 
Business,  whichever  is  applicable.” 

Q:  What  can  I  do  about  an  unfair 
grade? 

A:  Joseph  Motta,  assistant  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  ombudsman,  answers:  “First,  we 
urge  the  student  to  be  sure  that  the 
semester  grade  was  ‘capricious,’  because 
the  grade  appeals  system  won’t  handle 
cases  of  disagreement  between  the  in¬ 
structor  and  the  student  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  student’s  work. 

“In  the  official  view,  a  grade  is  ca¬ 
pricious  if  it  was  assigned  on  some 
basis  other  than  the  student’s  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  course,  if  more  demanding 
standards  were  applied  to  the  student 
than  to  other  students  in  the  course,  or 


if  the  instructor  substantially  departed 
from  his  own  previously  announced  stan¬ 
dards  in  assigning  the  grade. 

“If  the  student  feels  sure  that  his 
grade  in  a  course  falls  into  one  of  these 
categories,  he  should  meet  with  his  in¬ 
structor  or,  if  the  instructor  is  unavail¬ 
able,  with  the  head  of  the  department 
which  offers  the  course.  If  the  student 
is  still  unsatisfied,  he  should  file  an  ap¬ 
peal  —  within  a  month  after  the  start 
of  the  next  semester  —  to  a  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  department  to 
review  such  appeals.  The  instructor  of 
the  course  in  question  will  not  sit  on 
the  committee. 

“Both  the  student  and  the  instructor 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  committee;  the  session  for 
reviewing  the  evidence  will  not  be  open 
to  the  public.  If  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  decides  that  the  grade  was  ca¬ 
pricious,  the  committee  may  direct  the 
instructor  to  assign  a  new  grade  or  to 
give  the  student  another  exam  in  the 
course,  or  it  may  take  some  other  action 
to  bring  about  justice.  But  the  commit¬ 
tee  itself  won’t  award  a  new  grade  to 
the  student.  The  committee’s  decision  is 
final  and  can’t  be  appealed.” 

Q:  I  read  something  recently  about  an 
LAS  School  of  Humanities.  What’s  the 
story? 

A:  The  LAS  faculty  and  the  Urbana- 
Ghampaign  Senate  have  approved  the 
plan,  which  now  awaits  approval  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  “school”  approach  is  nothing 
new,  says  Roger  K.  Applebee,  LAS  as¬ 
sociate  dean,  who  points  out  that  LAS 
has  had  a  School  of  Life  Sciences  for 
12  years  and  a  School  of  Chemical  Sci¬ 
ences  for  one  year,  and  some  day  it  may 
also  have  a  School  of  Social  Sciences. 

“The  idea  is  to  bring  related  disci¬ 
plines  closer  together  —  to  pool  aca¬ 
demic,  administrative  and  research 
activities,”  Applebee  says.  “Of  course, 
there  will  always  be  a  few  departments 
and  programs  that  won’t  be  part  of  any 
‘school,’  because  there  is  so  much  diver¬ 
sity  within  LAS,  and  some  programs 
don’t  fit  into  any  one  category. 

“We’d  like  to  have  more  flexibility 
in  the  programs  we  offer  to  students, 
and  the  school  set-up  is  a  step  in  this 
direction.” 

Q:  Where  can  I  take  glass  bottles  to 
be  recycled? 

A:  Barbara  Anderson,  president  of 
Housewives  Interested  in  Pollution  Solu¬ 
tions,  says  that  HIPS  and  other  groups 
will  probably  sponsor  glass  drives  every 
month  or  six  weeks  if  possible.  These 
will  be  publicized  in  the  papers. 


Advising  Arrangements 
Differ  by  College 

By  Judy  Slattery 

Some  students  see  their  faculty  advis¬ 
ers  often,  and  seem  to  regard  them  as 
friends  whose  advice  can  be  trusted. 
Others  think  it’s  a  pain  just  to  see  their 
advisers  at  advance  enrollment  time  and 
prefer  to  rely  on  their  own  judgment  or 
friends’  advice  in  academic  as  well  as 
nonacademic  matters. 

Students  also  seem  to  be  a  bit  con¬ 
fused  about  how  and  why  advisers  are 
assigned.  A  freshman  wonders  if  he  will 
keep  the  same  adviser  all  four  years;  a 
senior  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  adviser 
wonders  if  it’s  possible  to  request  a 
change.  A  sophomore  in  LAS  is  told 
that  as  a  junior  he  will  be  “self-advis¬ 
ing,”  and  he  wonders  if  he  will  still  have 
an  adviser  he  can  reach  in  case  he  needs 
help. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  try  to 
clear  up  some  of  this  confusion  and  to 
present  some  thoughts  on  advising  as 
stated  by  administrators  within  the  col¬ 
leges.  Major  advising  patterns  can  be 
seen  in  the  chart,  and  comments  of  the 
staff  member  in  each  college  with  whom 
I  talked  are  reported  here. 

•  AGRICULTURE 

Cecil  Smith,  assistant  dean,  says  he 
believes  a  student  needs  faculty  advisers 
throughout  his  college  career.  “Faculty 
members  have  more  maturity  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  academic  matters 
than  students  do.  Besides,  a  faculty  ad¬ 
viser  is  someone  a  student  can  turn  to 
with  nonacademic,  personal  problems. 

“Then  there’s  a  more  practical  aspect: 
A  student  who  really  gets  to  know  a 
faculty  adviser  has  someone  who  can 
serve  as  a  reference  when  the  student  is 
looking  for  a  job. 

“We  hear  some  complaints  about  our 
advisers,  but  I  think  the  student  is  at 
fault  half  the  time,”  Smith  says.  “An  ex¬ 
ample  is  when  a  student  waits  until  the 
last  minute  to  advance  enroll  and  then 
complains  because  he  can’t  find  his  ad¬ 
viser.  Those  who  really  can’t  contact 
their  advisers  should  come  to  my  office. 

“Also,  we  don’t  expect  advisers  to 
track  down  students  who  don’t  come  to 
see  them  when  they  should.  It’s  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  responsibility  to  get  himself  ad¬ 
vance  enrolled  on  time.” 

•  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Emerson  Cammack,  associate  dean,  re¬ 
ports  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  college’s 


advising  system.  “We’ve  received  quite 
a  few  complaints  from  students  who  say 
they  can’t  get  in  touch  with  their  ad¬ 
visers  and  who  don’t  like  switching  ad¬ 
visers  as  often  as  they  do.  We’re  very 
concerned  with  this,  but  we’re  not  sure 
what  to  do  about  it. 

“Some  department  advisers  handle 
only  freshmen  and  sophomores,  so  when 
a  student  becomes  a  junior,  he  will  have 
a  different  adviser  than  he  has  had  for 
the  previous  two  years,”  Cammack  says. 
“Also,  the  departments  do  some  switch¬ 
ing  around  of  advisers  each  semester.  We 
used  to  assign  advisers  on  a  more  per¬ 
manent  basis,  but  for  some  reason  we 
changed  that.  However,  if  a  student 
really  likes  a  certain  adviser  and  the  ad¬ 
viser  is  willing  to  keep  seeing  him,  it  can 
be  arranged. 

“Somehow,  a  few  faculty  members 
manage  to  get  out  of  serving.” 

Problems?  “There  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  close  contact  between  students  and  ad¬ 
visers,”  says  Cammack.  “We  can  partly 
blame  this  on  too-frequent  switching  of 
advisers.  But  the  students  are  sometimes 
at  fault  too;  some  of  them  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  in  touch  with  their  ad¬ 
visers  more  than  a  minimal  number  of 
times.  Combine  that  with  the  fact  that 
the  university  catalog  is  published  only 
once  every  two  years  and  you  can  see 
that  it’s  hard  for  us  to  keep  students 
aware  of  changes.  In  that  respect  at  least, 
advisers  can  be  a  real  help  to  students 
if  the  students  only  give  them  the 
chance.” 

•  COMMUNICATIONS 

“I  don’t  think  we  have  any  real  prob¬ 
lems  with  our  advising,  except  for  a  few 
that  grow  out  of  misunderstandings  that 
are  typically  human  and  not  peculiar  to 
students  and  advisers,”  says  William  Al- 
feld,  assistant  to  the  dean. 

“Some  students  have  complained,  but 
I’d  say  most  of  them  are  satisfied.  Of 
course,  every  adviser  handles  his  students 
differently,  so  students  may  be  unhappy 
with  a  particular  adviser  but  not  with 
the  system  itself.” 

Alfeld  agrees  with  Smith  and  Cam¬ 
mack  that  problems  between  advisers 
and  students  are  at  least  occasionally  the 
fault  of  the  students.  “We  sometimes 
have  students  who  don’t  show  up  when 
they’re  supposed  to  advance  enroll,  for 
instance,”  he  says. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  advising 
system,  according  to  Alfeld,  is  that  it 
provides  opportunities  for  students  to 
have  much-needed  contact  with  faculty 
members.  “Most  students  are  aware  of 
the  mechanics  of  fulfilling  requirements. 


so  advisers  aren’t  really  necessary  in  that 
area,”  he  says.  “But  advisers  can  help 
students  with  more  important  problems. 
And  of  course  they  can  provide  better 
references  for  students  because  they  get 
to  know  the  students  pretty  well.” 

•  EDUCATION 

This  is  the  most  complicated  advising 
system  on  campus,  but  Raymond  Wil¬ 
liams  —  director  of  Teacher  Education 
Services,  Urbana  Council  on  Teacher 
Education,  and  professor  of  secondary 
and  continuing  education  —  calls  it 
“very  effective.” 

Elementary  education  is  the  largest 
curriculum  —  750  students  —  in  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  its  system  is  unique.  A  “coun¬ 
seling  office”  with  one  full-time  adviser 
and  four  part-time  assistants  handles  “99 
per  cent”  of  the  advising  —  including 
advance  enrollment  —  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  according  to  Williams. 

For  each  of  the  other  curricula,  “coun¬ 
seling  advisers”  also  serve  as  a  general 
source  of  advice  on  student,  academic 
and  personal  matters,  but  faculty  advis¬ 
ers  handle  advance  enrollment  and 
scheduling  changes.  The  college  also  has 
a  special  advising  staff  for  Educational 
Opportunities  Program  students. 

Williams  says  he  feels  that  it’s  easy  to 
obtain  advisory  help  in  any  department, 
although  he  says  it  may  be  more  difficult 
in  secondary  education  because  those  ad¬ 
visers  don’t  seem  to  be  in  their  offices 
as  much  as  others  are.  “We  don’t  get 
many  complaints,  and  those  we  do  hear 
are  usually  about  a  particular  adviser, 
not  about  the  system.” 

The  student  teaching  office  and  the 
departments  cooperate  in  sending  ad¬ 
visers  out  to  student  teachers  so  they  are 
able  to  advance  enroll  for  the  next  se¬ 
mester  while  they’re  away  from  campus. 

Williams  says  he  thinks  advisers  are 
needed  because  they  are  more  aware 
than  students  of  what  is  going  on  within 
the  departments  with  regard  to  courses, 
requirements  and  changes.  “They  can 
give  authoritative,  accurate  help  in  these 
areas,  whereas  the  student’s  peers,  for 
instance,  cannot.  A  student  needs  this 
kind  of  contact  with  an  older  person  in 
his  field.  The  adviser  is  someone  for  him 
to  turn  to.” 

In  the  future,  Williams  says,  his  office 
is  going  to  encourage  the  departments  to 
improve  their  advising  procedures  on  the 
basis  of  responses  from  recent  College  of 
Education  graduates  who  have  been 
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1.  Who  assigns  advisers? 

A.  College  ofFIce.  B.  Department  offices. 

A 

A&B 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

2.  Hovr  many  students  per  adviser? 

12-13 

30 

15-20 

varies 
from 
a  few 
to  70 

20 

or 

fewer 

5-30 

3-25 

50 

15-20 

33-66 

3.  Are  all  faculty  members  (not  including  t.a.'s)  required  to 
serve  as  advisers? 

^varies  vrith  departments. 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

* 

no 

no 

yes 

4.  Are  advisers  assigned. . . 

A.  at  random?  or  B.  by  interest  area? 

*not  applicable,  because  after  freshman  year,  most 
FAA  departments  allovr  students  to  choose  their 
own  advisers. 

B 

B 

A 

B 

A 

* 

A 

A 

B 

B 

5.  Are  advisers  assigned  by  classes  (i.e.,  certain  advisers  only 
handle  freshmen,  others  only  sophomores,  etc.)? 

*varies  with  departments. 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

* 

yes 

no 

no 

6.  How  often  do  most  students  change  advisers  during  the 
course  of  four  years? 

A.  Generally  don't  change;  if  they  do,  it’s  usually  by 
their  own  request. 

B.  Once. 

C.  More  than  once. 

B 

c 

A 

A 

A 

c 

A 

c 

A 

A 

7.  Does  the  college  call  upan  the  students  to  choose  their  own 
advisers  at  any  point? 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

8.  When  do  students  become  self-advising? 

A.  Never  B.  After  30  credit-hours. 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

9.  How  are  students  informed  about  advance  enrollment? 

A.  Mailed  notices. 

B.  Posted  notices  (on  bulletin  boards). 

C.  College  newsletter. 

D.  Class  annauncements. 

A 

B 

A 

B 

B,C 

B,D 

A 

D 

A 

A 

10.  Are  there  special  honors  advisers? 

*does  have  department  honors  coordinators  who  keep 
students  informed  about  the  honors  program. 

**varies  among  departments. 

* 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

** 

yes 

no 

yes 

1  1 .  About  how  often  do  most  students  see  their  advisers? 

A.  Twice  a  year  (at  advance  enrollment). 

B.  Three  or  more  times  a  year. 

B 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

A 

B 

A 

B 

1 2.  Are  students  required  to  see  their  advisers  more  than  twice 
a  year? 

*except  in  general  curriculum,  in  which  students  see  their 
advisers  four  times  a  year. 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no* 

yes 

no 

yes 

1 3.  Are  there  any  full-time  advisers? 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

14.  During  registration, 

A.  are  advisers  only  in  their  offices? 

B.  are  advisers  at  Huff  Gym  and  in  the  offices? 

C  do  the  college  and/or  department  offices  handle 
most  problems? 

B 

c 

c 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

A 

1 5.  Are  advisers. . . 

A.  professors  and  instructors  only? 

B.  professors,  instructors  and  t.a.’s? 

*except  in  general  curriculum. 

A 

B 

A 

A 

B 

B 

A* 

A 

A 

B 

1  6.  Are  faculty  members  required  to  be  in  their  offices  a  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  hours  per  week? 

^varies  among  departments. 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

17.  At  advance  enrollment,  do  students: 

A.  make  appointments  to  see  advisers? 

B.  see  advisers  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis? 

C.  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  either  A.  or  B.? 

c 

A 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

c 

18.  Other  communication  means  used  by  the  college  and/or 
departments: 

A.  Orientatian  course.  D.  College  newsletter. 

B.  College  handbook.  E.  Announcements  in  classes. 

C.  Bulletin  board.  F.  Canferences  or  meetings. 

A,B, 

E,F 

C 

E 

C,F 

A,C,D 

C,E,F 

B,C, 

E,F 

A,B, 

E,F 

B,F 

B 

1 9.  Do  advisers  have  workshsop  or  meetings? 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

20.  Any  special  advising  for  new  freshmen  and  transfers  enter¬ 
ing  in  February? 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

21.  If  a  student  can’t  reach  his  adviser,  what  should  he  do? 

A.  Go  to  his  department  office. 

B.  Go  to  his  college  office. 

A 

B 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

asked  to  evaluate  the  advising  they  re¬ 
ceived  while  at  the  university. 

•  ENGINEERING 

“I  think  we  need  some  general  im¬ 
provements  in  our  advising  system,”  says 
Howard  Wakeland,  associate  dean. 
“Most  of  all,  I’d  like  to  see  us  develop  a 
more  natural  student-adviser  relationship. 

“It’s  artificial  for  a  student  only  to 
have  contact  with  his  adviser  at  specific 
times  for  specific  purposes.  We  should 
have  the  advisers’  offices  nearer  the  class¬ 
rooms,  for  instance,  and  make  sure  that 
the  students  sometimes  have  their  ad¬ 
visers  as  teachers  in  class.  Then  we  could 
have  day-to-day  contact  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  advisers.” 

According  to  Wakeland,  few  students 
complain  about  the  college’s  advising 
system,  but  he  doesn’t  regard  that  as  an 
indication  that  there  are  no  problems. 
“I’m  surprised  they  don’t  complain  more 
about  certain  things.  We  need  some 
changes,  and  we’re  hoping  to  improve 
in  the  future.  Even  now,  though,  I  think 
we  work  a  bit  harder  at  advising  than  the 
other  colleges  do.” 

Is  it  easy  to  see  an  engineering  ad¬ 
viser  at  times  other  than  advance  en¬ 
rollment?  “Mostly  yes,”  Wakeland  says. 
“Most  advisers  are  easy  to  get  in  touch 
with.  Others  aren’t,  and  their  students 
do  have  problems  • —  and  complaints. 

“Not  all  our  faculty  members  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  students,”  he  adds.  “Our 
policy  is  to  ‘reward’  poor  advising  with 
more  advising.  We  give  a  poor  adviser 
more  students  to  handle.  He  generally 
gets  the  idea.” 

During  semester  registration,  a  large 
staff  — •  about  47  persons,  including  the 
deans  of  the  college  —  sits  in  Huff  Gym. 
“We  don’t  want  the  student  to  have  to 
walk  all  the  way  to  the  engineering  cam¬ 
pus  if  he  has  problems  at  registration,” 
says  Wakeland. 

Each  engineering  department  has  an 
advisers’  meeting  each  semester.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Wakeland  and  his  assistants  talk  to 
the  advisers  in  each  department  each  se¬ 
mester  to  keep  them  informed  about 
changes  in  requirements  or  procedures 
and  to  answer  any  questions.  Also,  the 
college  prepares  an  adviser’s  manual 
which  is  distributed  to  all  advisers. 

Opposing  student  self-advising,  Wake¬ 
land  offers  three  reasons:  (1)  Students 
are  more  likely  than  advisers  to  make 
mistakes  when  making  up  their  pro¬ 
grams.  (2)  The  contact  with  a  faculty 
member  can  help  the  student  make  de¬ 
cisions  about  college  and  his  career.  (3) 
It’s  the  responsibility  of  an  institution 
such  as  the  U  of  I  to  use  its  facilities  as 


intelligently  as  possible.  “For  instance, 
we  occasionally  get  a  ‘professional’  stu¬ 
dent  who  wants  to  stay  on  here  as  an 
undergrad  forever,  and  would,  if  he 
didn’t  have  a  faculty  adviser  to  prod  him 
to  get  going.” 

•  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

“I’m  not  in  favor  of  assigning  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  a  student  after  the  freshman 
year,”  says  Robert  Link,  associate  dean. 
“Personality  and  interest  clashes  often 
occur  that  can  ultimately  hurt  the  stu¬ 
dent.  So  we  encourage  students  to  latch 
onto  faculty  members  they  like. 

'  “I  can’t  really  see  any  particular  prob¬ 
lems  with  our  system  except  that  —  as 
in  any  college  —  some  advisers  are  more 
conscientious  than  others.” 

•  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

“It’s  really  hard  to  generalize  about 
advising  in  LAS,”  says  Richard  Hinely, 
assistant  dean.  “It’s  so  big,  and  each 
department  has  a  different  advising 
system.” 

Nevertheless,  a  few  generalizations  can 
be  made.  For  instance,  according  to 
Hinely,  most  departments  assign  advisers 
at  random  — ■  “the  worst  way  to  do  it,” 
he  says.  A  few  try  to  match  students  and 
advisers  who  are  in  the  same  interest 
area  within  the  department.  Almost  none 
of  the  departments  has  honors  advisers, 
and  only  a  couple  assign  by  class  levels, 
with  some  advisers  only  advising  fresh¬ 
men,  some  only  sophomores  and  so  on. 

Between  six  and  ten  persons  —  spread 
among  the  larger  departments  —  have 
primary  responsibility  for  coordinating 
advising  at  the  department  level.  How¬ 
ever,  few  if  any  of  them  work  at  advising 
40  hours  a  week,  according  to  Hinely  — 
who  would  like  to  see  each  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  have  an  advising  coordinator. 

With  the  advent  of  self-advising,  the 
number  of  student  complaints  has  de¬ 
creased,  says  Hinely.  “We  do  get  some 
general  complaints,  but  we’ve  had  very 
few  cases  of  actual  misadvising.  The  stu¬ 
dents  often  don’t  take  the  initiative  to 
see  their  advisers,  but  of  course  there  are 
always  some  advisers  who  aren’t  as  avail¬ 
able  as  they  should  be.” 

LAS  recently  conducted  a  survey  of 
LAS  students  who  graduated  in  June 
1972.  Over  half  (55%)  of  those  ques¬ 
tioned  (875)  responded,  and  13%  of  the 
respondents  rated  the  advising  they  had 
received  in  LAS  as  “excellent,”  27% 
“good,”  37%  “adequate,”  18%  “poor,” 
and  5%  rated  it  “harmful.” 

Each  department  has  its  own  way  of 
training  advisers,  but  all  summer  ad¬ 


vance  enrollment  advisers  in  the  college 
go  through  a  three-day  orientation  each 
year,  Hinely  says. 

Why  advisers  at  all?  “They  do  provide 
information  about  degree  requirements, 
but  the  students  can  do  that  themselves,” 
says  Hinely.  “Self-advising  works  very 
well  in  that  respect. 

“But  I  think  students  need  to  discuss 
with  advisers  such  things  as  academic 
and  career  goals,  career  opportunities 
and  selection  of  courses  that  aren’t  re¬ 
quired.  Those  are  the  types  of  problem 
areas  in  which  a  talk  with  a  faculty 
member  can  be  helpful.” 

•  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Each  of  the  three  departments  in  the 
College  of  Physical  Education  has  its 
own  unique  advising  system;  therefore, 
each  will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

The  physical  education  department  is 
planning  to  revamp  its  advising  system 
next  year,  according  to  Phyllis  Hill,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  undergraduate  professional 
program.  Advisers  have  been  assigned  by 
class  level,  so  a  student  has  four  different 
advisers  in  four  years,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  changes  slated. 

“Actually,  we  haven’t  had  too  many 
problems  with  switching  advisers  so 
often,  although  some  students  have  com¬ 
plained,”  says  Hill.  “But  our  advisers 
have  always  been  more  than  academic 
advisers  who  do  nothing  but  sign  pro¬ 
gram  cards.  They  really  get  to  know  the 
students  personally.” 

The  department  has  considered  having 
full-time  advisers  and  Ms.  Hill  would 
like  to  have  a  few  full-timers  eventually. 
She  says  advisers  meet  at  least  once  a 
month  to  review  requirements  and 
changes;  a  college  handbook  also  helps 
keep  them  up  to  date. 

“Students  need  to  be  able  to  relate  to 
people  who  can  answer  their  questions 
and  give  them  personal  attention,”  she 
says.  “Job  placement  is  also  an  area  in 
which  advisers  can  help.  The  mechanics 
aren’t  important,  though.  Students  can 
figure  out  requirements  for  themselves. 

“But  it’s  hard  to  obtain  good  advisers, 
because  faculty  members  don’t  receive 
any  extra  pay  or  tenure  for  advising.  It’s 
such  a  big  job  and  they  get  no  extra 
compensation  for  it.” 

Before  this  year,  John  Conley  served 
as  adviser  to  all  the  students  in  the 
health  and  safety  education  department. 
He  is  the  department’s  undergrad  pro¬ 
gram  director. 

This  year,  six  advisers  work  with  the 
93  students  in  the  department.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  students  and  advisers 
will  evaluate  the  new  system. 


“We  try  to  have  close  contact  between 
advisers  and  students,”  he  says.  “A  stu¬ 
dent  is  only  required  to  see  his  adviser 
twice  a  year,  but  the  adviser  may  ask  to 
see  him  at  other  times  ■ — ■  if  he’s  in  aca¬ 
demic  trouble,  for  instance. 

“I  suppose  it’s  sometimes  hard  to  reach 
the  advisers,  but  I  think  they’re  rather 
accessible.  If  the  student  doesn’t  want 
to  take  a  chance  on  finding  the  adviser 
in  his  office,  I  would  advise  him  to  make 
an  appointment  in  advance. 

“We’re  fairly  happy  with  the  way  ad¬ 
vising  is  going,  although  we’ve  had  some 
growing  pains.  We’re  rather  informal 
now  but  may  have  to  become  more  for¬ 
mal  as  the  department  grows. 

“Advising  provides  a  way  for  the  fac¬ 
ulty  to  get  to  know  the  students  better 
and  we  get  some  feedback  on  courses 
through  advising.  Our  students  seem  to 
like  it  [advising]  the  way  it  is.” 

In  the  department  of  recreation  and 
park  administration,  one  honors  adviser 
handles  about  18  James  Scholars,  but 
the  other  advisers  handle  anywhere  from 
33  to  66  students.  “We’re  overloaded,” 
says  Charles  Pezoldt,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Recreation  and  Park  Re¬ 
sources.  “We  have  more  students  to  ad- 


Courses  Deal  with  Environment 

By  Judy  Slattery 

Studies  show  that  ecology  continues 
to  be  a  major  item  of  concern  to  stu¬ 
dents  across  the  country.  What  is  the  U 
of  I  Urbana-Champaign  campus  doing 
in  this  field?  At  the  request  of  Student 
A ffairs,  I  visited  several  offices  across  the 
campus  to  find  out. 

“The  university  has  a  growing  number 
of  pollution-related  research  programs,” 
says  Benjamin  B.  Ewing,  professor  of 
sanitary  and  nuclear  engineering  and 
acting  director  of  the  Institute  for  En¬ 
vironmental  Studies.  “The  actual  num¬ 
ber  varies  depending  on  how  one  classi¬ 
fies  them.” 

Established  as  an  administrative  unit 
in  November  1972,  the  Institute  has  ap¬ 
proval  as  an  1 8-month  experimental  pro¬ 
gram.  Its  purpose,  according  to  Ewing, 
is  to  foster  interdisciplinary  and  multi¬ 
disciplinary  educational,  research  and 
public  service  activities  in  the  area  of 
environmental  concerns.  Although  no 
plans  exist  for  the  Institute  to  grant  de¬ 
grees,  it  will  offer  courses  and  perhaps 
a  minor,  and  provide  information  and 
consultative  services. 

“We  hope  to  sponsor  conferences,  offer 
short  courses,  advise  students  about  ca¬ 
reers  in  the  environmental  field,  and  act 


vise  but  no  more  advisers  because  of  the 
current  economic  crunch.” 

Once  a  year,  an  advisers’  training  ses¬ 
sion  takes  place  “to  insure  continuity,” 
he  says.  In  addition,  outside  specialists 
in  counseling  conduct  training  sessions 
for  advisers  a  few  times  a  year.  And  the 
department  is  working  on  a  handbook 
for  advisers. 

Pezoldt  says  he  has  received  no  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  department’s  advising 
system  and  only  a  few  about  particular 
advisers. 

“It’s  good  for  a  student  to  associate 
with  someone  in  his  specialty,  someone 
who  can  guide  him  in  his  career  plans. 
Advisers  also  help  make  a  student  feel 
more  at  ease  in  this  huge  university. 
They  help  with  academic  matters,  and 
so  are  helping  him  to  obtain  knowledge, 
to  be  a  better  thinker.” 

Pezoldt  has  a  suggestion  for  improving 
the  advising  system  throughout  the 
university: 

“Someone  should  set  a  standard  of 
what  is  a  reasonable  number  of  students 
for  each  adviser  in  each  college  to  han¬ 
dle,  and  of  how  much  time  a  faculty 
member  ought  to  devote  to  advising. 
That’s  what’s  needed.” 


as  consultants  to  groups  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  university,”  Ewing  says. 

When  the  Institute  was  created,  the 
Water  Resources  Center,  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  and  directed  by  Ewing,  and  the 
Center  for  Human  Ecology,  directed  by 
Norman  Levine,  were  incorporated  into 
it.  The  Center  for  Human  Ecology  is 
now  the  instructional  arm  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  offers  two  courses  to  university 
students;  additional  courses  are  being 
considered,  but  no  definite  plans  have 
been  made,  according  to  Levine. 

“We’re  trying  to  break  away  from  a 
departmental  structure,”  Ewing  says. 
The  Institute  is  organized  around  prob¬ 
lem-oriented  task  forces,  each  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  faculty  members  and  students 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines. 

•  LEAD  POLLUTION  STUDIES 

The  most  fully  developed  one  is  the 
Heavy  Metals  Task  Force,  which  has 
been  working  on  the  problem  of  environ¬ 
mental  pollution  by  lead  and  other 
metals  for  over  two  years.  It  began  as 
part  of  an  interim  program  set  up  in  the 
Graduate  College  after  an  ad  hoc  uni¬ 
versity  committee  recommended  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Institute  for  Environ¬ 
mental  Studies  in  the  spring  of  1970. 

Herbert  A.  Laitinen,  professor  of  an¬ 
alytical  chemistry,  heads  the  task  force. 


and  the  work  has  been  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  as  part  of  its  program  Research 
Applied  to  National  Needs.  Over  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  has  been  received  —  $211,- 
000  for  the  exploratory  and  planning 
phase  which  began  in  July  1970,  and 
$966,000  for  the  research  phase,  which 
began  in  November  1971,  and  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  end  in  July  1973.  However, 
Laitinen  says  the  Institute  intends  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  renewal  grant. 

About  75  persons  from  15  university 
departments  are  on  the  task  force,  di¬ 
vided  into  six  smaller  teams.  About  half 
the  workers  are  faculty  members  and 
professional  staff,  according  to  Ewing; 
most  of  the  rest  are  students  and  other 
people  with  degrees  who  are  using  their 
activities  with  the  task  force  as  additional 
training  for  interdisciplinary  problem- 
oriented  research.  Because  the  task  force 
is  also  concerned  with  the  socioeconomic 
impact  of  metals  pollution,  one  econo¬ 
mist  from  LAS  is  on  the  team. 

The  task  force  is  doing  its  field  work 
in  a  76-square-mile  “watershed”  area 
which  includes  Champaign-Urbana,  and 
is  concerned  with  the  sources  (primar¬ 
ily  automobile  emissions),  distribution, 
transport,  behavior  and  effects  of  lead 
and  other  metals  in  the  area.  Behavior 
and  effects  of  the  pollutants  are  being 
studied  in  three  compartments  of  the 
ecosystem,  according  to  Laitinen:  the 
plant  population,  the  animal  population, 
and  the  so-called  “swap”  (soil-water-air- 
plant)  continuum.  “What  happens  when 
lead  is  applied  to  the  soil;  how  does  it 
affect  plants  and  their  cells?  That’s  just 
one  of  the  things  we  want  to  know,”  he 
says. 

•  NITRATE  RESEARCH 

Much  of  the  environmental  research  is 
still  being  conducted  by  college  depart¬ 
ments  rather  than  by  Institute  task 
forces.  An  example  is  the  nitrate  re¬ 
search  program  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  four-year  program,  which 
involves  almost  every  department  in  the 
Ag  College,  is  sponsored  by  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  which  has  provided 
$600,000  for  it,  says  William  R.  Bog- 
gess,  head  of  the  forestry  department  and 
chairman  of  the  Council. 

The  nitrate  research  program  began  a 
year  ago,  although  some  prior  work  had 
been  done  with  a  $25,000  grant  from  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association.  Boggess 
relates  the  fourfold  purpose  of  the 
program : 

“First,  we  need  to  determine  the 
sources  and  movement  of  nitrogen  and 


nitrates,  primarily  in  shallow  wells  and 
surface  waters. 

“Second,  we  need  to  develop  manage¬ 
ment  practices  that  will  control  nitrate. 

“Third,  we  need  to  formulate  public 
policy  alternatives  for  control. 

“Fourth,  we  need  to  study  how  the 
various  alternatives  would  affect  people.” 

About  35  persons  are  involved  in  the 
program,  including  some  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  Most  of  the  participants  are  from 
the  Ag  College,  with,  however,  some  in¬ 
put  from  the  LAS  economics  depart¬ 
ment,  says  Boggess.  Research  is  being 
done  in  the  27-county  “claypan  area”  of 
south-central  Illinois,  at  the  Dixon 
Springs  Agricultural  Center  in  Pope 
County,  and  on  campus. 

Why  is  research  into  nitrate  pollution 
important? 

“Nitrate  in  excessive  amounts  in  water 
is  a  health  hazard,  especially  to  babies 
who  are  on  a  liquid  diet,”  says  Boggess. 
“The  phenomenon  known  as  ‘blue  ba¬ 
bies’  is  the  result  of  excessive  amounts  of 
nitrate.  We’re  not  really  sure  how  much 
of  a  problem  nitrate  in  excess  is  for 
older  persons,  but  that’s  not  the  concern 
of  our  particular  program.” 

Nitrate  occurs  naturally  in  soil;  rain¬ 
water  contains  some,  and  the  heat  from 
lightning  can  cause  nitrate  formation. 
Certain  fertilizers  used  by  farmers  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  nitrate  content  of  the  soil. 
But  most  important,  nitrate  is  formed 
whenever  organic  matter  decomposes; 
the  major  sources  of  nitrate  are  animal 
wastes  and  human  sewage  and  other 
wastes. 

Nitrate  is  essential  to  the  life  processes 
of  plants,  so  even  if  it  were  possible,  it 
would  obviously  not  be  desirable  to  elim¬ 
inate  nitrate  from  the  environment. 

The  problem  is  that  nitrate  readily 
dissolves  in  water  and  can  move  from  the 
soil  into  ground-water  systems.  When 
nitrate  is  present  in  excessive  amounts, 
the  quality  of  the  water  deteriorates,  a 
bad  taste  and  odor  develop,  algae  forms, 
and  a  health  hazard  is  created.  How  to 
keep  excessive  amounts  of  a  naturally 
occurring  substance  out  of  drinking 
water  — this  is  the  problem  which  the 
nitrate  research  group  faces. 

•  OAKLEY  DAM 

Another  research  program  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Agriculture  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  is  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  State  Division  of  Water 
Resources  Management.  The  purpose  of 
the  Oakley-Sangamon  Environmental 
Research  Program,  as  it  is  officially 
known,  is  to  determine  what  the  impact 


would  be  of  the  proposed  Oakley  Dam 
and  Reservoir  Project  on  the  lower  San¬ 
gamon  River  valley.  This  has  been  con¬ 
troversial  since  the  dam  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  in  1962,  largely  because  of  the 
possible  flooding  of  part  of  Allerton 
Park. 

About  15  persons  —  mostly  from  the 
forestry  department,  but  also  represent¬ 
ing  the  botany,  entomology  and  zoology 
departments  and  the  State  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Survey  —  are  involved  in  the 
research  program,  according  to  Boggess. 
The  program,  begun  in  September  1971, 
is  intended  to  be  a  long-range  one,  and 
research  may  go  on  for  as  long  as  25 
years.  The  sponsors  are  providing  about 
$150,000  a  year. 

“We  want  to  learn  how  the  dam  and 
reservoir  would  affect  the  surrounding 
environment  —  the  climate,  the  plant 
and  animal  life  and  so  on  ■ —  and  the  first 
step  is  to  study  the  present  environ¬ 
ment,”  Boggess  says. 

“We  don’t  know  if  or  when  the  dam 
will  be  built  but  if  it  is,  it  will  take  four 
or  five  years.  That  would  give  us  time  to 
complete  our  pre-project  characteriza¬ 
tion  study  of  the  environment.  Then  we 
would  begin  to  study  the  effects  of  the 
project,  and  our  findings  could  be  used 
by  others  planning  such  projects. 

“The  research  we’re  doing  here  is 
unique  because  it’s  the  first  attempt  to 
study  carefully  the  effects  of  this  type  of 
project.”  He  stresses  that  the  research 
program  is  not  being  and  will  not  be 
used  either  to  support  or  to  oppose  the 
proposed  Oakley  project. 

“Our  study  will  have  no  effect  on 
whether  the  dam  is  built,”  he  says. 
“We’re  strictly  neutral.  We’re  simply 
trying  to  look  at  the  environment  criti¬ 
cally  and  to  study  the  effects  if  and 
when  the  dam  is  built.” 

•  NOISE  POLLUTION 

The  state  Institute  for  Environmental 
Quality  is  providing  the  funds  for 
another  environmentally  related  project 
involving  noise  pollution,  says  Jack  Des¬ 
mond,  associate  director  of  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  Engineering  Experiment  Station. 

This  project  does  not  involve  field 
work  and  research;  rather,  a  task  force 
of  10  persons  is  drafting  laws  to  control 
noise  in  Illinois  communities.  Eight  of 
the  10  come  from  university  departments 
as  diverse  as  electrical  engineering,  physi¬ 
ology,  psychology,  law  and  speech;  one 
from  the  technical  staff  of  the  Army 
Civil  Engineering  Research  lab;  and  the 
manager  of  the  Noise  Division  of  the 
Illinois  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA). 


The  Institute  for  Environmental 
Quality  is  the  research  arm  of  the  state 
Pollution  Control  Board,  which  is  em¬ 
powered  by  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Act  to  enact  laws  in  the  environ¬ 
mental  area.  Members  are  appointed  by 
the  governor. 

“What  we’re  doing  is  taking  what  we 
already  know  about  what  noise  does  to 
people  and  then  translating  our  findings 
into  regulations,”  Desmond  says.  “The 
next  step  is  to  present  our  proposed  reg¬ 
ulations  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  by 
means  of  public  hearings  throughout  Illi¬ 
nois.  Then  the  revised  regulations  go  to 
the  Pollution  Control  Board  for  approval. 

“We’ve  Just  finished  drafting  a  set  of 
regulations  dealing  with  noise  that 
travels  across  property  lines  —  factory 
noise,  primarily.  Next  we’re  going  to 
work  on  transportation  noise.” 

About  $75,000  has  been  spent  in  the 
two  years  since  the  project  began.  Des¬ 
mond  says  the  project  is  supposed  to  last 
two  more  years  and  estimates  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  task  force’s  work  has  been 
done  so  far. 

“The  major  part  of  our  work  involves 
the  public  hearings.  It’s  a  long,  drawn- 
out  process,  but  a  necessary  one.  The 
Pollution  Control  Board  is  obligated  by 
law  to  hear  public  testimony  on  its  pro¬ 
posals  and  to  be  responsive  to  that 
testimony.” 

So  far,  Desmond  says,  public  reaction 
has  been  “very  good.”  Industry  has  been 
responsive  and  helpful,  he  adds. 

“Industry  only  asks  us  to  be  reason¬ 
able  with  our  demands,  which  is  what 
we’re  trying  to  be.” 

This  task  force  does  not  deal  with  in¬ 
dustrial  noise  and  its  effects  on  workers; 
rather,  it’s  concerned  with  how  noise 
infringes  upon  the  community  and  af¬ 
fects  environmental  quality. 

“What  we  hope  to  do  is  to  make 
things  a  little  quieter  rather  than  a  little 
noisier  each  year,”  Desmond  says.  “We 
have  the  technology  to  produce  quiet 
machines,  but  we  prefer  to  use  cheaper, 
noisier  ones.  That  has  to  change.  And 
factories  are  a  fact  of  our  lives,  but 
better  planning  in  the  use  of  land,  for 
instance,  can  reduce  the  amount  of  fac¬ 
tory  noise  that  the  private  property- 
owner  is  subjected  to.  We’re  helping  to 
bring  about  changes  to  make  commu¬ 
nities  more  pleasant  places  in  which  to 
live.” 

•  PESTICIDE  POLLUTION  RESEARCH 

Another  area  in  which  the  university 
is  involved  is  pesticide  pollution  re¬ 
search.  One  program  in  which  three  de¬ 
partments  —  agronomy,  entomology  and 
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sanitary  engineering  —  are  participating 
involves  the  study  of  pesticide  runoff 
from  fields  into  farm  ponds.  The  Natu¬ 
ral  History  Survey,  a  state  agency  which 
works  closely  with  the  U  of  I,  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  new  environmental 
laboratory  on  St.  Mary’s  Road  south  of 
the  campus.  A  series  of  24  large  and  100 
small  man-made  ponds  there  allow  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  movement  of  pesticides 
through  the  ponds’  ecosystems. 

“There  are  at  least  60,000  farm  ponds 
and  lakes  in  Illinois,”  says  Robert  L. 
Metcalf,  head  of  the  zoology  depart¬ 
ment.  “And  many  of  them  are  used  to 
raise  fish  commercially,  so  contamina¬ 
tion  by  pesticides  is  a  real  problem.” 

The  World  Health  Organization  is 
providing  $28,000  a  year  to  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  International  Reference  Center  for 
Pesticides  to  study  every  new  pesticide 
which  WHO  is  considering  for  use  in  its 
disease-control  programs. 

“We  determine  each  pesticide’s  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  doing  the  job  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do,  including  how  well  it 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  DDT,  espe¬ 
cially  against  DDT-resistant  pests,”  Met¬ 
calf  says.  “Once  we  determine  that  it 
will  be  effective,  we  go  on  to  determine 
how  the  pesticide  will  move  through  the 
environment  and  at  which  points  in  the 
food  chain  and  to  what  extent  it  will 
become  concentrated.” 

A  third  program  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  so-called  “task  group  on  pesti¬ 
cides  and  pest  control  systems,”  headed 
by  William  H.  Luckmann,  professor  of 
agricultural  entomology.  Both  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
state  Natural  History  Survey  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  attempt  (supported  by  a 
grant  of  $80,000)  to  develop  a  pest 


management  program  for  com  and  soy¬ 
beans. 

“What  we  need  is  a  more  controlled 
use  of  pesticides,”  Metcalf  says.  “People 
tend  to  treat  their  fields  with  them  as 
an  automatic  preventive  measure.  We 
need  to  change  that  attitude  so  that  we 
use  pesticides  only  when  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  and  then  in  as  precise  a  way  as 
possible.” 


During  registration,  on  February  1,  1973, 
a  list  of  “Courses  Related  to  Environment," 
prepared  by  Student  Affairs,  appeared  in  the 
Daily  lllini.  To  the  list  should  be  added  the 
following,  from  aeronautical  and  astronauti- 
cal  engineering; 

AAE  391  Combustion  —  Air  Pollution. 

AAE  493  Noise  in  Aeronautics. 
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...  a  solid  month  of  music,  theater, 
dance  and  art  to  be  on  campus  March 
1-25.  At  least  one  event  is  scheduled  for 
almost  every  day  of  next  month,  and  ad¬ 
mission  to  many  of  them  will  be  free 
for  students. 

A  sample  of  what  is  planned:  “Four 
Saints  in  Three  Acts,”  an  opera  by 
Gertrude  Stein  and  Virgil  Thompson 
. . .  “Interface:  Electronic  Theatre”  de¬ 
scribed  as  “new  works  of  live  sounds 
and  theater,  electronically  bonded”  . . . 
a  lecture  demonstration  concerning  com¬ 
puter-generated  sound  in  real  time  . . . 
“Woodstar  HI:  An  Umbrella  for  dance 
and  music”  . . .  and  “Dream  House,  a 
time  installation  consisting  of  a  continu¬ 
ous-frequency  environment  in  sound  and 
light  with  singing  from  time  to  time.” 

Other  music  events:  a  concert  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  dance  ...  a  percussion  group  . . . 


“an  anti-logical,  anti-intellectual  and 
slightly  askew  world  . . .  new  music  for 
piano  and  cello  . . .  The  Etc  Company, 
etc.  Also  planned  by  Student  Programs 
and  Services  are  lecture/demonstrations 
and  environment  programs,  among  them 
lectures  on  “From  electronic  music  to 
electronic  opera”  and  “Audible  Space.” 

One  environment  program  is  called 
“Sitting  Quietly  Thinking  about  Last 
Fall,”  and  described  as  “simultaneous 
translation  across  sensory  media  designed 
for  any  four  performers. 

Traditional  Music 
&  Folk  Life  Fest 

“We  may  find  someone  who  knows  the 
traditional  way  to  make  biscuits  or  butter 
or  quilts.  We’ll  set  this  person  up  on  the 
Quad  and  let  people  gather  around  to 
learn,”  says  Willard  Broom,  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Programs  and  Services.  He  is  de¬ 
scribing  plans  for  the  campus  festival  to 
be  May  10-12. 

“Instead  of  just  performing  music  and 
displaying  arts  and  crafts,  we  hope  to 
teach  something,  to  hand  down  the 
traditions.” 

A  group  of  interested  faculty,  staff 
and  students  is  planning  the  celebration. 
Among  the  students  are  those  in  Art  199, 
Material  Folk  Culture,  taught  by  Doyle 
Moore.  They  will  do  research  during  the 
semester,  says  Broom,  and  will  present 
what  they’ve  learned  at  the  fest. 
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Fee  Assessment  Moves 

The  fee  assessment  section  of  Admis¬ 
sions  and  Records  has  moved  from  the 
main  floor  to  Room  69  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  Building.  Room  69  is  in  the 
basement,  on  the  west  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  can  be  reached  only  via  the 
stairs  on  the  west  side.  The  new  phone 
number  is  333-0218,  and  one  of  the  old 
numbers  —  333-4381  — is  still  in  use. 

Students  Survey  Visitation 

Students  on  the  Inter-dorm  Commu¬ 
nications  Council  began  in  February  a 
surv'ey  of  student  opinion  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity-owned  residence  halls  regarding 
room  visitation.  Primarily  the  aim  was 
to  see  whether  there  is  interest  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  restricted  to  something  less  than 
24  hours. 

If  the  results  show  that  a  significant 
number  express  such  a  preference,  John 
Scouffas,  associate  dean  of  students,  says 
that  his  task  force  on  visitation  and  the 
housing  administrators  will  try  to  work 
out  something. 

Pre-Med  Students,  Note! 

Those  of  you  who  intend  to  apply  to 
start  in  medical  school  in  1974  should 
attend  a  special  meeting  April  24,  7:30 
p.m.,  112  Gregory  Hall.  There  you  will 
hear  detailed  discussion  about  selection 
criteria  used  by  the  medical  schools,  sta¬ 
tistics  on  admissions,  and  application 
procedures. 

Any  other  students  contemplating 
careers  in  medicine  might  want  to  come 
to  obtain  the  facts  about  minimum 
grade-point  averages,  evaluation  of  cri¬ 
teria  and  tests,  etc. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  will 
be  a  presentation  about  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  School  of  Medicine. 
Deane  R.  Doolen,  assistant  dean,  will 
describe  admissions  criteria  for  SIU  and 
show  slides  illustrating  the  facilities 
located  in  Carbondale  and  Springfield. 


Applications  and  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  following  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Student  Financial  Aids 
Office,  located  at  707  S.  Sixth  St.  Hours 
are  from  8  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m. 
w'eekdays,  except  that  the  office  is  closed 
all  day  ^Vednesdays. 

•  Summer  session.  Aid  will  be  restricted 
largely  to  long-term  loans  and  College 
Work  Study  Employment. 

Forms  are  available  now  for  both. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  1972-73  Parents’ 
Confidential  Statement  on  file,  you  will 
have  to  file  one  for  1973-74.  (Since  it 
takes  about  a  month  for  the  statement 
to  be  processed  you  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  April  13  deadline  mentioned 
below. ) 

The  deadline,  previously  announced 
as  March  1  for  summer  aid,  has  been 
extended.  April  13  is  the  new  deadline 
for  College  Work  Study  or  if  you  want 
your  aid  to  be  available  at  registration; 
June  22  is  the  final  deadline. 

•  Employment.  You  may  apply  for  regu¬ 
lar  summer  jobs  after  April  1,  and  for 
fall  jobs  after  April  29. 

•  Guaranteed  loans.  Many  students  pre¬ 
viously  eligible  for  the  federal  interest 
benefits  (under  which  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  pays  interest  on  the  loan  while 
the  person  is  a  student)  will  not  be  eli¬ 
gible  any  longer.  A  change  in  federal  law 
requires  a  student  to  demonstrate  finan¬ 
cial  need  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
benefits.  Those  who  obtain  a  guaranteed 
loan  but  who  are  ineligible  for  the  bene¬ 
fits  w'ill  have  to  pay  the  interest  (7% 
per  year)  for  the  entire  life  of  the  loan. 

For  1972-73  loans:  After  April  1,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  complete  the  necessary 
documents  in  time  to  qualify  for  the 
federal  benefits  —  although  the  actual 
deadline  for  guaranteed  loan  applica¬ 
tions  for  1972-73  is  not  until  April  27. 

For  1973-74:  You  have  to  obtain  the 
new  application  form  in  order  to  apply. 
If  the  new  forms  are  available  by  then, 
you  may  apply  May  1  for  a  loan  for  fall. 


Liberalize  Housing  Rule 

Next  fall  the  approved  housing  regu¬ 
lation  will  apply  to  fewer  students.  At  its 
January  meeting  the  U  of  I  Board  of 
Trustees  approved  an  amended  rule 
which  allows  single  undergraduates  to 
live  wherever  they  wish  for  1973-74  if 
they  are  21  years  old  or  have  60  semester 
hours  of  academic  credit  by  August  15, 
1973. 

This  is  a  liberalized  change  from  this 
year  when  75  hours  or  21  years  were 
required  by  September  1.  (The  date  was 
changed  because  of  next  fall’s  early 
calendar.) 


Robberies  Increase 

Students  are  being  robbed  wdth  more 
frequency  on  this  campus  as  w'cll  as 
others.  Often  the  motive  of  the  armed 
robbers  appears  to  be  to  acquire  mari¬ 
juana  or  other  drugs. 

Six  armed  robberies  were  reported  to 
have  occurred  in  January  here  —  five  in 
residence  halls  and  one  in  a  private 
rooming  house.  The  campus  police  sug¬ 
gest  these  precautions: 

Walking  —  Don’t  walk  alone  at  night. 
Avoid  dark  vacant  areas.  Be  alert;  if  you 
notice  that  you  are  being  followed  or 
see  anything  suspicious,  head  quickly  for 
a  lighted  area  or  a  group  of  people. 
Learn  where  the  emergency  phones  are 
located. 

In  rooms  —  Keep  your  door  locked. 
Do  not  open  it  for  unknown,  unexpected 
callers. 

General  —  Report  immediately  su.s- 
picious  behavior  to  the  police. 

As  a  victim  —  Don’t  risk  injury  by 
forcibly  resisting  an  armed  robber;  study 
the  person  and  clothing  to  aid  identifica¬ 
tion;  write  down  your  impressions  as 
soon  as  possible.  Try  to  observe  the  rob¬ 
ber’s  flight,  noting  direction  and  descrip¬ 
tion  and  license  number  of  any  auto  etc. 

Call  police  immediately  —  333-1212, 
or  1-1-1  from  campus  phones. 


Pre-Dent  Students  Organize 

According  to  Larry  Zager,  the  purpose 
behind  the  Pre-Dental  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  is  for  these  students  to  get  to  know 
each  other,  and  to  share  information, 
and  occasionally,  to  sponsor  field  trips 
and  speakers.  At  the  office  in  329  Illini 
Union,  anyone  can  look  at  pamphlets, 
learn  about  financial  aids  from  dental 
schools  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  look  at 
sample  exams  and  vocabulary  lists  for 
the  dental  exams.  The  office  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  and  sometimes  in  the  evenings, 
and  Saturday  from  noon  to  4  p.m. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  know  more 
about  the  association  can  call  Zager, 
356-7128,  or  Steve  Blue,  332-1194.  The 
office  phone  number  is  333-8210. 

IPS  Creative, 

But  Not  Easy 

By  Judy  Slattery 

“IPS  is  not  an  easy  way  to  get  through 
college,”  says  Roland  Holmes,  LAS  assi,s- 
tant  dean  and  acting  director  of  Indi¬ 
vidual  Plans  of  Study.  “Creativity  is  in¬ 
volved  in  designing  one’s  own  program, 
and  being  creative  is  usually  much  more 
difficult  than  following  a  program  laid 
out  by  the  university.” 

The  more  than  100  students  in  the 
program,  now  in  its  second  year,  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  LAS  but  want  to  pursue  non- 
traditional  plans  of  study.  One  student 
this  year  is  studying  hospital  administra¬ 
tion,  for  which  there  is  no  prescribed 
program  here.  Another  is  “majoring”  in 
film  and  film  criticism  .  . .  one  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  Eastern  philosophy  and  religion. 

Other  approved  study  plans  have  in¬ 
cluded  Asian  studies,  police-community 
relations,  black  studies,  women’s  studies, 
photography,  linguistics-philosophy,  en¬ 
vironmental  law,  drug  rehabilitation, 
humanistic  psychology,  power,  travel 
consulting,  labor  relations,  biophysical 
cognition,  naval  architecture,  geriatrics, 
folk  music,  child  development  in  com¬ 
munal  living,  classical  guitar,  day  care, 
social  systems  analysis,  criminology,  and 
creative  arts  education. 

A  student  who  wants  to  participate  in 
IPS  must  prepare  a  proposal  of  the  aims 
and  means  of  his  study  plan  and  find  a 
faculty  member  in  the  interest  area  who 
is  willing  to  serv'e  as  adviser.  Then,  with 
the  adviser’s  help,  the  student  pursues 
the  program  by  taking  standard  courses 
(often  in  more  than  one  college),  engag¬ 
ing  in  independent  study,  work-study, 
travel-study  and/or  related  off-campus 
activities.  According  to  Holmes,  some 


IPS  students  are  di.ssatisfied  with  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  fulfill  basic  uni¬ 
versity  and  LAS  requirements. 

Freshmen  have  not  been  encouraged 
to  participate.  “We  would  accept  a  fresh¬ 
man  who  wrote  a  solid  proposal,”  says 
Holmes,  “but  generally  we  think  stu¬ 
dents  need  some  time  to  get  used  to  the 
campus  and  to  take  a  few  courses  before 
they  get  involved  with  this.” 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
IPS  office,  408  S.  Goodwin,  Room  220, 
upstairs  on  the  left;  phone  333-7492. 

The  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the 
campus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  (333-1309).  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the  answer. 

Q:  In  the  Undergraduate  Study  bulletin 
is  a  statement  that  detailed  information 
is  distributed  to  students  before  the  ad¬ 
vance  enrollment  period  each  semester. 
I’m  in  LAS  and  have  not  received  such 
information.  How  is  it  distributed  and 
when? 

A:  It  isn’t  and  hasn’t  been  for  several 
semesters,  according  to  James  Payne  of 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
which  used  to  make  such  information 
available  on  a  campus-wide  basis.  Now 
it’s  up  to  the  individual  colleges  and  de¬ 
partments  to  keep  students  Informed 
about  advance  enrollment,  he  says.  So 
if  you  have  questions  or  problems,  go  to 
your  college  or  department  office. 

Q:  How  do  I  go  about  advance  enroll¬ 
ing?  (I’m  in  LAS.) 

A:  Go  either  to  the  LAS  office  or  to  your 
department  office,  pick  up  a  “No.  2 
card,”  fill  it  out  and  leave  it  at  your 
department  office  before  the  deadline 
date.  If  you  do  not  have  30  or  more 
hours  of  credit,  you  must  have  your  ad¬ 
viser  approve  and  sign  the  card  before 
you  turn  it  in. 

Q:  If  I  think  I  might  drop  out  of  school 
next  semester,  should  I  advance  enroll? 

A:  As  long  as  you  think  you  might  be 
coming  back,  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  advance  enroll.  Then  if  you  don’t 
register  next  semester,  your  advance  en¬ 
rollment  schedule  will  simply  be  can¬ 
celed  automatically. 

Q:  Do  I  have  to  do  anything  special  in 
order  to  drop  out  for  a  semester? 

A:  No,  not  if  you  don’t  drop  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  semester.  But  you  should 
apply  early  for  readmission  when  you 
wish  to  return;  check  your  college  office 
to  find  out  just  when  you  should  apply. 


Q:  Do  I  have  to  advance  enroll? 

A:  No,  but  it’s  to  your  advantage  to  do 
so,  to  help  you  get  the  class  schedule  you 
want. 

Q:  My  husband  is  a  grad  student;  does 
he  have  to  advance  enroll? 

A;  No  one,  undergraduate  or  graduate, 
is  required  to  advance  enroll,  but  it  is  a 
good  idea  for  any  student  to  do  so.  How¬ 
ever,  according  to  the  Office  of  Admis¬ 
sions  and  Records,  there  is  less  need  for 
grad  students  to  participate  —  because 
of  the  smaller  number  of  grad  students 
and  the  fact  that  much  of  their  work  is 
independent  study. 

Q:  Can  you  tell  me  where  my  depart¬ 
ment  office  is?  I’m  in  music. 

A:  Although  the  School  of  Music  still 
maintains  an  office  in  100  Smith  Music 
Hall,  most  business  —  including  advance 
enrollment  and  schedule  changes  —  is 
handled  in  the  new  Music  Building.  The 
receptionist’s  desk  is  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  main  floor;  telephone 
333-2620. 

Q:  I’ve  heard  rumors  of  a  three-year 
degree  program.  What  is  it? 

A:  What  you  refer  to  is  probably  the 
second  part  of  a  three-phase  experi¬ 
mental  project  being  funded  by  a  Car¬ 
negie  grant.  Under  this  phase,  150 
students  selected  from  the  entering  fresh¬ 
men  of  fall  1973  will  try  to  finish  the 
traditionally  required  120  credit  hours 
in  three  years  instead  of  four. 

The  first  part  of  the  project  began  last 
fall,  when  some  65  students  enrolled  as 
freshmen  on  the  campus  after  finishing 
only  the  junior  year  in  high  school.  A 
third  aspect  of  the  study  deals  with 
students  who  try  in  various  ways  (credit 
by  exam,  proficiency  exams,  etc.)  to 
graduate  in  less  than  eight  semesters. 

To  find  out  about  any  of  these,  con¬ 
tact  King  Broadrick,  1205  W.  Oregon, 
Urbana. 

Q:  Can  I  have  a  major  in  one  college 
and  a  minor  in  another? 

A:  It  depends  on  the  colleges  involved. 
Most  of  the  colleges  no  longer  require 
minors;  some  allow  students  majoring 
in  other  colleges  to  pursue  minors  in 
theirs,  some  do  not.  This  question  trig¬ 
gered  the  article  on  majors  and  minors 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Q:  Somewhere  I  heard  about  some  sort 
of  internship  program  which  business 
firms  and  the  U  of  I  were  going  to  run 
jointly.  Where  and  what  is  it? 

A:  This  was  a  plan  for  an  internship- 
residency  program  in  which  students 
would  work  with  cooperating  businesses 


and  with  university  instructors  at  the 
same  time.  The  plan  has  come  to  a 
temporary  halt,  though.  “We  were  able 
to  find  businesses  willing  to  cooperate,” 
says  Dave  Bechtel,  director  of  the  Career 
Development  and  Placement  Office,  “but 
we  couldn’t  find  faculty  members  willing 
to  supervise  students  in  such  a  program. 

“I  think  it  will  materialize  eventually, 
because  it  has  support  in  many  areas. 
But  instead  of  next  year,  as  we  had 
hoped,  it  may  not  get  underway  for  two 
or  three  years.” 

Q:  Do  the  ROTC  programs  on  campus 
still  offer  scholarships? 

A:  Yes.  This  year  24  Army  and  38  Air 
Force  ROTC  students  on  the  campus 
receive  federal  scholarships,  and  about 
80%  of  the  Navy  ROTC  students  here 
receive  scholarships.  In  addition  to  the 
federal  programs,  the  Army  ROTC  also 
has  some  state-funded  scholarships. 

The  various  programs  are  available  to 
women. 

Questions  should  be  directed  to  the 
specific  ROTC  offices:  Army  —  Col. 
Thomas  Woodley,  113  Armory,  333- 
1550;  Air  Force  —  Col.  Joseph  De- 
Jonghe,  232  Armory,  333-1927;  and  Navy 
— •  Capt.  Christopher  Withers,  239  Ar¬ 
mory,  333-1062. 

PE  Voluntary  Program 
Becomes  a  Year  Old 

A  chapter  in  history  closed  last  spring 
when  the  graduation  requirement  for 
PE  courses  was  dropped  at  the  campus 
level.  (Some  individual  colleges  still 
maintain  the  requirement.)  Emerging 
instead  was  the  present  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram. 

Looking  back  over  the  year,  Florence 
Grebner,  director  of  the  program  in  the 
PE  department,  talks  about  some  of 
the  changes  the  program  has  seen  during 
the  year.  The  accent  on  flexibility  has 
resulted  in  adaptable  grading  programs, 
variable  credit  plans,  innovative  course 
offerings,  and  considerate  class  structures. 

Most  of  the  academic  colleges  on  the 
campus  elected  a  plan  whereby  credit 
hours  earned  in  PE  can  be  counted 
toward  fulfilling  degree  requirements  — 
and  most  students  can  also  use  the  PE 
grades  to  calculate  grade-point  averages, 
according  to  Grebner.  (Neither  of  these 
was  possible  for  most  students  under  the 
old  campus  regulation.) 

In  light  of  this,  the  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  Activities  Program,  as  the  voluntary 
plan  is  called,  accommodates  to  varying 
student  needs.  Students  who  want  to 
choose  activities  without  regard  for 


grades  may  take  courses  pass/fail.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  want  to  select  without  con¬ 
sidering  credit  can  enroll  in  most  classes 
for  variable  credit  (0  to  1  hour)  on  a 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory  grading  plan. 

All  certification  courses  —  life  saving, 
water  safety  instructor  training.  Scuba 
diving  —  carry  2  hours  of  credit,  while 
still  other  classes  offer  variable  credits 
of  1  to  2  hours. 

Certain  courses  carry  a  new  option 
which  allows  the  student  to  repeat,  and 
earn  credit;  these  include  courses  related 
to  conditioning,  those  which  are  com¬ 
posites  of  highly  specialized  activities 
(such  as  track  and  field,  diving,  gym¬ 
nastics),  and  basic  swimming. 

COURSE  INNOVATIONS 

“The  changing  nature  of  the  curricular 
offerings  is  not  by  accident,”  says  Greb¬ 
ner.  “Expanded  facilities,  both  on  and 
off  campus,  hav'e  been  conducive  to  such 
change,  and  the  search  for  relevancy  has 
been  an  instrumental  factor,  as  has  stu¬ 
dent  input,  via  research  studies  in  recent 
years.” 

Examples  of  innovative  offerings  are 
courses  in  equitation  and  horsemanship, 
volleyball  III,  synchronized  swimming 
II,  modem  dance  II,  and  weight  train¬ 
ing  for  women.  Grebner  predicts  that 
courses  in  snow  skiing.  Scuba  II,  equi¬ 
tation  and  horsemanship  II,  and  flag 
football  for  women  will  be  available  in 
fall  1973. 

Many  courses,  as  shown  in  the  Time 
Table,  end  with  semester  breaks,  says 
Grebner,  thus  freeing  the  student  to 
spend  the  remaining  time  of  the  semester 
with  other  areas  of  study. 

The  major  problem?  Provision  for 
sports  equipment  for  students  to  use.  She 
says,  “If  the  university  provided  such 
lab  equipment,  students  would  have  even 
greater  freedom  to  judiciously  select 
courses,  without  undue  expense.” 

Special  Dates  &  Deadlines 

•  Latest  date  to  change  pass-fail  option 
to  regular  grade  basis  —  Apr.  2. 

•  Latest  date  for  undergraduate  students 
to  withdraw  from  a  course  without  pen¬ 
alty  —  Apr.  2. 

•  Spring  vacation  —  Sat.,  Apr.  14,  1 
p.m.  to  Mon.,  Apr.  23,  1  p.m. 

•  Advance  enrollment  for  fall  —  Apr. 
25  through  May  2. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS  is  issued  by  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students,  Urbana-Champaign  cam¬ 
pus,  310  Student  Services  Building.  Editor:  Mrs. 
Betty  McKenzie. 


Majors  &  Minors 

By  Judy  Slattery 

Although  the  situation  may  change 
for  incoming  students,  most  LAS  cur¬ 
ricula  require  minors.  A  few  —  such  as 
social  welfare,  chemical  engineering,  and 
speech  and  hearing  science  —  do  not. 

According  to  Thomas  Bloomer,  asso¬ 
ciate  dean,  it  is  possible  for  an  LAS 


It’s  possible  that  by  fall,  new  students  enter¬ 
ing  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  be  able  to  have  a  “field  of  concentra¬ 
tion”  rather  than  a  minor.  The  Urbana- 
Champaign  Senate  at  its  February  meeting 
passed  the  new  plan,  which  stiil  has  to  go 
before  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

LAS  is  the  only  college  which  now  requires 
most  of  its  students  to  have  minors,  hence 
the  question  (printed  elsewhere  in  this  pub- 
iication)  regarding  whether  a  student  can 
take  a  minor  in  a  coliege  that  is  not  his  own 
takes  on  a  somewhat  different  meaning  than 
was  intended  by  the  questioner.  This  article 
resulted  from  conversations  with  peopie  from 
the  various  college  offices.  —  ed. 


Student  who  has  the  approval  of  his 
major  department  to  have  a  minor  in 
any  other  college  which  will  allow  it. 

•  AGRICULTURE 

Although  ag  students  are  not  required 
to  have  minors,  Cecil  Smith,  a.ssistant 
dean,  says  that  some  students  are  pur¬ 
suing  two  programs.  For  example,  stu¬ 
dents  may  study  agricultural  communica¬ 
tions,  involving  courses  in  the  College 
of  Communications  —  or  agricultural  in¬ 
dustries,  involving  courses  in  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

It’s  also  possible  for  an  ag  student  to 
have  a  “minor”  in  a  non-agricultural 
field  which  is  nevertheless  related  to  his 
major  —  a  forestry  major  taking  a  num¬ 
ber  of  botany  courses,  for  instance.  Smith 
says  he  does  not  know  of  any  ag  student 
who  has  “minored”  in  an  unrelated  field 
such  as  philosophy  or  art,  but  he  says 
it  would  be  possible. 

A  student  from  another  college  can 
take  20  or  more  hours  of  agriculture 
courses,  thus  minoring  in  agriculture,  as 
long  as  his  college  approves  it. 

•  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take 
courses  in  other  colleges,  according  to 
Emerson  Cammack,  associate  dean.  But 
it  is  not  possible  for  a  student  enrolled 
in  another  college  to  have  a  minor  in 
commerce  —  although  he  can  take  cer¬ 
tain  courses  as  electiv'es  or  as  part  of  his 


major  if  he  is  in  such  special  programs 
as  agricultural  industries. 

•  COMMUNICATIONS 

Instead  of  a  minor,  a  communications 
major  must  take  20  hours  of  advanced 
social  sciences  work  — •  courses  at  or 
above  the  200  level  in  such  areas  as 
political  science,  history  and  philosophy. 
But  he  may,  according  to  William  Alfeld, 
assistant  to  the  dean,  choose  to  specialize 
in  one  social  science  —  thus  having  a 
“minor”  in  another  college.  And  he  may 
take  as  many  additional  hours  of  courses 
outside  the  college  as  he  can  fit  into  his 
schedule. 

The  college  doesn’t  encourage  students 
to  minor  in  communications,  says  Alfeld. 
The  only  formal  non-major  programs 
offered  are  the  joint  agriculture-commu¬ 
nications  and  home  economics-communi¬ 
cations  programs  and  a  journalism  minor 
for  students  in  teacher  education.  Some 
students  in  other  colleges,  especially 
LAS,  do  try  to  minor  in  a  communica¬ 
tions  field,  “and  we  try  to  accommodate 
them,”  says  Alfeld. 

“But  it’s  difficult  for  us  to  do  this. 
Enrollment  in  our  courses  is  limited,  and 
sometimes  we  just  can’t  fit  the  minor  in. 
Also,  not  all  students  who  are  minoring 
in  a  communications  field  tell  us  about 
it;  they  just  try  to  take  as  many  courses 
as  possible.  I  really  have  no  idea  how 
many  students  are  trying  to  minor  in 
communications;  that’s  part  of  the 
problem.” 

•  EDUCATION 

Students  here  may  or  may  not  have 
minors,  depending  on  the  curriculum. 
An  elementary  education  major  must 
have  an  “area  of  concentration,”  1 2 
hours  in  almost  any  subject  he  chooses, 
such  as  language  arts,  science  or  physical 
education  —  according  to  Raymond  Wil¬ 
liams,  director  of  Teacher  Education 
Services.  A  student  in  special  or  voca¬ 
tional-technical  education  doesn’t  have 
to  have  a  minor. 

Someone  in  secondary  education  is 
required  to  take  20  to  24  hours  in  a 
minor  teaching  field  of  his  choice.  The 
field  may  or  may  not  be  closely  related 
to  the  major  teaching  field  and  does 
not  have  to  fall  within  the  College  of 
Education.  However,  Williams  says,  state 
law  no  longer  requires  teacher  education 
minors  for  obtaining  teacher  certifieation, 
and  therefore  some  students  petition  out 
of  the  college’s  minor  requirement. 

While  LAS  students  may  minor  in  ele¬ 
mentary,  special  or  vo-tech  education, 
Williams  says  he  doesn’t  reeommend  it 
for  students  who  plan  to  become  teach¬ 


ers;  he  says  it’s  better  to  major  in  the 
educational  area.  Of  course,  many  stu¬ 
dents  not  in  the  college  plan  to  be  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers. 

•  ENGINEERING 

As  in  agriculture,  some  engineering 
students  are  pursuing  minors  in  effect  — 
although  they  do  not  have  to  take  a  spec¬ 
ified  number  of  hours  in  a  minor  field. 
In  addition  to  the  formal  five-year  engi- 
neering-LAS  and  engineering-ag  pro¬ 
grams,  some  students  are  involved  in 
combinations  with  such  seemingly  un¬ 
related  fields  as  communications,  psy¬ 
chology,  and  music,  according  to  Howard 
Wakeland,  associate  dean. 

“We  have  a  ‘curriculum  modification 
procedure’  which  allows  a  student  to 
propose  his  own  engineering  program 
leading  to  an  irregular  degree,”  he  says. 
“Unfortunately,  we  get  very  few  creative 
proposals;  instead  we  mostly  get  what  I 
call  ‘band-aid  proposals.’  In  these  cases, 
the  students  are  just  trying  to  use  courses 
they’ve  already  taken  —  with  no  coherent 
purpose  in  mind  —  to  fulfill  degree  re¬ 
quirements.” 

A  student  in  another  college  may 
minor  in  an  engineering  field  if  his  col¬ 
lege  approves,  but  few  students  do  this, 
according  to  Wakeland.  “Our  extensive 
prerequisites  and  the  fact  that  we’re  a 
bit  stand-offish  on  this  subject  discour¬ 
ages  most  students.  But  we  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  their  minoring  in  engineering 
if  they  wish.” 

•  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

“All  our  curricula  are  professional, 
and  therefore  the  students  take  so  many 
hours  in  their  major  fields  that  they 
don’t  have  time  for  minors,”  says  Robert 
Link,  associate  dean. 

Although  it  is  technically  possible  for 
a  .student  in  another  college  to  minor  in 
a  field  in  FAA  if  his  own  college  ap¬ 
proves,  FAA  has  difficulty  accommodat¬ 
ing  such  students.  “Our  courses  are  over¬ 
loaded,  and  we  can’t  let  minors  preempt 
spaces  in  courses  that  are  needed  by  our 
majors,”  says  Link.  He  knows  of  only 
one  formal  program  in  which  students 
in  another  college  minor  in  some  FAA 
field;  LAS  specifically  allows  students  in 
at  least  some  curricula  to  minor  in  art, 
art  history  and  music. 

•  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Except  for  students  who  are  planning 
to  teaeh  or  who  are  enrolled  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  PE  for  men,  students  in  this 
college  are  not  required  to  have  minors. 
King  McCristal,  dean,  says  that  students 


in  PE  for  men  usually  have  minors  in 
biology,  math,  or  the  social  sciences.  Stu¬ 
dents  planning  to  teach  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  health  and  safety,  or  recreation  and 
park  administration  also  often  have 
minors  in  fields  outside  the  PE  college. 

Other  students,  where  minors  are  not 
required,  may  take  as  many  courses  in 
other  colleges  as  they  can  fit  into  their 
schedules. 

McCristal  says  it  is  possible  for  any 
student  not  in  the  college  to  minor  in  a 
physical  education  field  as  long  as  his 
own  college  allows  it.  “We  have  minors 
from  every  college  on  this  campus,”  he 
says. 

Veterans  Can  Get  Help 

Sev'eral  groups  are  available  to  advise 
veterans  on  campus.  Some  of  the  people 
are  in  the  Illini  Veterans  Association 
office,  293  Illini  Union,  333-6254.  Any 
eampus  vet  ean  join  the  student  organi¬ 
zation  (dues  $5  a  year),  but  non-mem¬ 
bers  can  obtain  information. 

IVA’s  major  activities  are  informing 
v'eterans  on  changes  in  laws  affecting 
them,  lobbying  on  their  behalf,  and  ad¬ 
vising  on  rights  and  benefits.  IVA  also 
maintains  a  course  file  in  the  office,  runs 
a  tutoring  program,  and  sponsors  social 
events  and  several  intramural  sports 
teams. 

The  Vets  House  at  112  E.  John  St. 
provides  low-cost  housing  for  single  vet¬ 
erans  and  club  facilities  in  the  basement 
for  vets  who  drop  by. 

Information  and  counseling  is  also 
offered  in  the  veterans  affairs  office,  130 
Student  Services  Building,  333-0058. 
Jack  Riley  is  in  charge,  and  working 
with  him  are  two  full-time  staffers  from 
the  Illinois  V'eterans  Commission  — 
Dave  Fontilla  and  Joe  Walker  —  and 
Dick  Wall,  who  heads  the  veterans  out¬ 
reach  program  here. 

IVC  is  eoncemed  with  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  veterans  to  state  and  federal 
agencies.  The  outreaeh  program  involves 
contacting  veterans  within  the  area  to 
see  if  they  have  vet-related  problems  that 
need  to  be  straightened  out;  it  is  fed¬ 
erally  funded  but  sponsored  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  Board  of  Human  Resources.  Wall 
has  five  assistants  working  with  him. 

Riley  says  that  only  his  salary  is  paid 
by  the  university  and  that  federal  budget 
cuts  may  mean  that  the  other  people 
may  not  be  here  too  much  longer.  For 
the  time  being,  though,  you  can  contact 
them  for  help. 

If  you  are  having  problems  related 
to  campus  life,  you  may  want  to  call 
on  Marty  Gershen,  journalism  instructor 


and  head  of  the  Veterans  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  He’ll  try  to  help  with  academic, 
financial,  or  personal  problems  —  24 
Gregory  Hall,  333-1365. 

The  committee  meets  irregularly  to 
discuss  veterans’  problems  and  to  advise 
Hugh  Satterlee,  vice  chancellor  for  cam¬ 
pus  affairs.  It  also  works  with  IVC 
and  IVA. 

What  Next? 

By  Judy  Slattery 

Unpleasant  though  the  idea  may  be, 
those  of  us  who  will  receive  bachelor’s 
degrees  in  June  are  beginning  to  realize 
we  should  be  making  .some  post-gradua¬ 
tion  plans.  Some  of  us  who  are  wonder¬ 
ing  what  we’ll  be  doing  in  June  may  find 
it  interesting  to  know  what  last  year’s 
graduating  seniors  were  planning  to  do. 

Of  degree  recipients  in  six  of  the  eight 
undergraduate  colleges  (no  figures  are 
av'ailable  for  PE  and  only  incomplete 
ones  for  education),  agriculture  students 
seem  to  have  had  the  best  luck  in  job 
hunting.  Of  course,  44  of  the  126  (out  of 
204)  who  had  found  jobs  as  of  June 
were  self-employed  or  involved  in  family 
busines.ses. 

Commerce  graduates  were  second  in 
early  job-hunting  success;  156  out  of  406 
grads  had  found  employment  as  of  June. 
LAS  students  fared  the  worst  —  only  185 
out  of  1442  degree  recipients  had  jobs 
as  of  June. 

Logically  enough,  a  greater  percentage 
of  LAS  students  than  of  those  from  other 
colleges  were  still  seeking  jobs  in  June  — 
409  out  of  the  1442.  No  ag  students  were 
actively  seeking  jobs,  and  although  about 
a  fourth  of  the  commerce  grads  were 
still  looking  for  work,  more  were  em¬ 
ployed  than  were  still  looking. 

This  was  also  true  for  engineering 
grads;  of  368  degree  recipients,  139  were 
employed  (almost  half  of  them  out  of 
state),  while  52  were  seeking  employ¬ 
ment.  In  each  of  the  other  colleges,  the 
opposite  was  the  case.  In  communica¬ 
tions,  with  172  graduates,  more  than 
twice  as  many  students  (80)  were  still 
seeking  jobs  as  had  already  found  them 
(32).  In  FAA,  with  247  grads,  93  sought 
jobs  while  57  already  had  them. 

Military  service  was  most  popular 
with  engineers  (35  out  of  368),  and 
least  popular  with  FAA  grads  (2  out  of 
247).  Housewifery  as  a  career  was  not 
very  popular;  only  24  people  said  they 
planned  to  be  housewives.  Twice  as  many 
graduates  —  48  —  said  they  planned  to 
travel;  33  of  these  were  from  LAS  and 
15  from  engineering. 

Almost  half  of  all  LAS  graduates 


planned  to  pursue  advanced  study.  Grad 
school  was  also  a  popular  choice  with 
engineering  and  FAA  students.  It  was 
least  popular  with  ag  students  —  only 
31  planned  to  continue. 

SALARIES 

Engineering  students  who  had  found 
work  by  June  also  found  that  they  were 
earning  more  money  than  were  their 
counterparts  from  the  other  colleges. 
Their  average  monthly  salary  was 
$903.60,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $737 
to  $1100.  On  the  average,  LAS  students 
had  the  worst  experience  here  too.  Their 
monthly  average  was  $665.49,  ranging 
from  $300  to  $1083. 

Males  in  LAS  did  better  than  females. 
Excluding  teaching  and  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  men  averaged  $691.93  to  the 
women’s  $550.80,  and  no  woman  earned 
as  much  as  the  best-paid  men  did.  Sal¬ 
aries  for  both  sexes  in  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences  were  slightly  higher  and  more 
nearly  equal. 

Gommunications  is  another  field  in 
which  women  earned  significantly  less 
than  men.  The  average  for  men  was 
$675,  ranging  from  $350  to  $1175  a 
month.  For  women,  the  average  was 
$520,  ranging  from  $375  to  only  $600  a 
month  —  a  top  only  slightly  over  half 
as  high  as  the  top  for  men! 

Next  to  engineering,  commerce  was 
the  most  lucrative  area.  The  average  was 
$824,  ranging  from  $310  to  $2000  a 
month,  the  latter  being  the  highest  sal¬ 
ary  that  any  graduate  received. 

Although  FAA  students  apparently 
had  some  trouble  finding  jobs,  archi¬ 
tects  earned  monthly  salaries  ranging 
from  $417  to  $1343,  the  average  being 
$814.84.  Teachers  in  the  fine  and  ap¬ 
plied  arts  earned  salaries  typical  of 
teachers  in  all  other  fields,  with  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $7750.  All 
others  from  FAA  averaged  $576.25  a 
month  and  ranged  from  $433  to  $750. 

Agriculture  students,  who  had  the 
most  success  in  job  hunting,  found  them¬ 
selves  earning  an  average  monthly  salary 
of  $723,  with  a  range  from  $583  to  a 
comparatively  low  $900. 

Intramurals 

•  Students  interested  in  participating  in 
co-rec  sports  for  the  rest  of  this  semester 
may  want  to  note  the  following  dates 
when  entries  will  be  taken:  tennis  Apr. 
2-6;  bid  whist  Apr.  2-6;  golf  Apr.  23-27; 
bicycle  races  Apr.  30-May  4;  tug  of  war 
Apr.  30-May  4. 

•  Entries  will  be  taken  Apr.  23-27  for 
the  following  undergraduate  men’s 


sports:  outdoor  track,  frisbee  throwing, 
two-pitch  softball,  individual  golf,  horse¬ 
shoes,  and  7-man  rugby. 

Plan  Ahead  for 
Correspondence  Study 

If  you  want  to  take  a  course  by  cor¬ 
respondence  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  you  can  —  if  you  plan  ahead.  The 
main  problem  is  that  of  finishing  before 
the  end  of  summer  vacation  —  and  this 
will  be  even  more  difficult  this  year  be- 
cau.se  of  the  short  time  before  school 
begins  again,  under  the  early  calendar. 
[As  proofs  are  approved  on  March  13, 
there’s  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  new 
calendar  will  go  into  effect  this  fall.] 

The  fee  has  gone  up  from  $15  to  $22 
per  semester  credit  hour,  lint  otherwise 
the  regulations  applying  to  “summer” 
enrollment  in  these  courses  are  the  same 
this  year  as  they  were  last  year,  says 
Paul  H.  Tippy,  director  of  correspon¬ 
dence  courses.  He  points  out  that 
there’s  actually  no  such  thing  as  “sum¬ 
mer  enrollment”:  Everyone  who  signs 
up  for  a  correspondence  course  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  rules  and  has  the  same 
amount  of  time  (one  year,  with  the  po.s- 
sibility  of  a  six-month  extension)  to 
complete  the  course. 

But,  since  full-time  resident  students 
cannot  work  on  correspondence  courses 
during  the  academic  year  without  per¬ 
mission  from  their  respective  colleges, 
some  students  decide  that  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  is  an  ideal  time  to  complete  a  course 
or  two.  So  in  effect  they  are  enrolled 
only  for  the  summer. 

The  problem  with  this,  according  to 
Tippy,  is  that  some  students  fail  to  dis¬ 
cipline  themselves  to  follow  a  self-im¬ 
posed  work  schedule  and  consequently 
don’t  finish  their  work  before  Septem¬ 
ber.  Another  problem  arises  when  fac¬ 
ulty  members  teaching  such  courses 
take  vacations  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Ideally,  a  student  should  complete  his 
correspondence  course  and  take  his  final 
before  August  10,  when  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  begin  leaving  campus. 

“So  far,  though,  we  haven’t  had  any 
big  problems  with  this,”  says  Tippy, 
“although  it’s  difficult  to  anticipate 
what  will  happen  with  this  year’s  short 
vacation.  But  we  keep  in  close  touch 
with  our  faculty;  we  find  out  when 
they’re  taking  vacations,  and  try  to 
make  provisions  for  taking  care  of  their 
correspondence  students  while  they’re 
away.  It  works  out  pretty  well.” 

If  you  wish  to  complete  a  course  by- 
correspondence  study  this  summer,  you 
should  apply  for  enrollment  in  May,  be¬ 
fore  the  semester  ends.  Exact  dates  for 


enrollment  will  be  announced  later.  If 
you  would  like  to  start  working  on  the 
correspondence  course  before  this  term 
ends,  you  must  have  prior  permission 
from  your  college  office. 

For  more  information  on  correspon¬ 
dence  study,  direct  questions  to  the  of¬ 
fice,  101  mini  Flail,  333-1321. 


Useful  Telephone  Numbers 


24-Hour  Emergency  Services: 

StucJenf  Personnel  . 333-0050 

SuicicJe  Prevention . 359-4141 

Gemini  House  (drug  crisis  center).  .344-6400 

Campus  Police . 333-1212 

McKinley  Health  Center . 333-2700 

Other  Personal  Services: 

State  Venereal  Disease 

Information . 800-252-8989 

McKinley  Health  Center . 333-2716 

Mental  Heolth  Division,  McKinley.  .333-2705 
Psychological  and  Counseling 

Center . 333-3705 

Champaign-Urbana  Clergy 
Counseling  Service  on 
Problem  Pregnancies . 352-1203 

Recorded  Messages: 

lUSA  What's  Happening . 333-8473 

Time/temperature  . 367-4031 

Weather  forecast  . 352-7081 

Other  Information  Services: 

Campus  Information  . 333-4666 

Special  trial  service  in  which  you 
record  your  question.  (Open  22 
hours  a  day,  closed  from  8  a.m. 
to  10  a.m.) . 333-9895 


Blood  Drives  Coming 

If  you  should  need  blood,  you  are 
protected  under  an  agreement  between 
\'olunteer  Illini  Projects  and  the  Peoria 
Regional  Blood  Center  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Under  the  special  arrangements,  you 
would  pay  only  processing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  costs. 


“I  know  of  no  other  campus  program 
VN’hich  protects  students,  faculty  and 
.staff  and  includes  their  families,”  says 
David  Eisenman,  staff  associate  who 
worked  with  VIP  leaders  in  negotiating 
the  agreement.  “By  next  July  we  have 
to  go  from  a  situation  in  which  one  out 
of  four  Illinois  pints  were  purchased  to 
all-volunteer  blood  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  by  state  law. 

“This  means  increasing  volunteer 
donations  75,000  to  100,000  pints  this 
year.”  In  the  first  five  drives  on  the  Ur- 
bana  campus,  about  1800  pints  were 
collected.  Part  of  the  agreement  was 
that  the  Peoria  center  has  the  right  to 
collect  Itlood  here  during  at  least  ten 
drives  in  1972-73. 

Blood  drives  on  campus  for  the  remainder 
of  the  academic  year  are  scheduled  for:  April 
2-3,  May  7-9,  and  June  25-27. 

So  that  donors  won’t  have  to  waste 
time,  when  too  many  arrive  at  once  for 
the  Red  Cross  to  handle  quickly,  VIP 
takes  them  to  the  Champaign  County 
Blood  Bank.  The  administrator  there, 
Don  Becker,  conducts  evening  training 
sessions  in  which  \’IP  students  leant  to 
type  histories  and  help  collect  blood. 
About  20  students  from  a  jtool  of  100 
volunteers  type  and  help  the  nurses  each 
day  of  a  blood  drive. 

In  between  drives,  Becker  and  \’IP 
students  use  a  file  of  university  donors 
to  solicit  for  types  of  blood  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.  “We  get  100  per  cent  response,”  says 
Becker.  “A  few  weeks  ago  we  needed  21 
units  of  a  certain  type  on  a  Saturday. 
Every  student  we  reached  gave  blood.” 

Attention:  Women 

April  27  is  women’s  day  on  campus, 
sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association. 


Women  are  expected  to  come  to  the 
campus  from  throughout  central  Illinois, 
and  last  year  several  came  from  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis  as  well. 

Program  plans  include  an  explanation 
and  demonstration  of  PLAd'O,  the  com- 
puterized  teaching  machine  invented  at 
the  U  of  I;  a  discussion  of  the  changing 
roles  of  ttrban  planners  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  increased  participation  by  indi¬ 
viduals;  and  sessions  on  communication 
and  on  children. 

Registration  for  the  whole  day  is  $6, 
including  lunch  and  coffee  hours  etc.  A 
$3  ticket  will  buy  the  luncheon,  which 
will  feature  the  communication  session 
and  entertainment  by  the  Medicare 
Dixieland  group. 

Tickets,  reservations,  information:  227 
Illini  Union. 

Traditional  Music 
&  Folk  Life  Fest 

“Any  student  who  knows  people  who 
are  interested  in  folk  life  could  sure  help 
if  he’d  let  us  know,”  says  Dan  Perrino, 
dean  of  Campus  Programs  and  Services. 
“AVhile  plans  are  coming  along  nicely, 
our  main  problem  for  the  May  10-12 
festival  is  identifying  persons  in  the  state 
or  general  area  who  might  come  to  cam¬ 
pus  to  participate. 

“We  need  traditional  dancers  .  .  .  art¬ 
ists  .  .  .  musicians  .  .  .  blacksmiths  .  .  . 
traditional  cooks  .  .  .”  Anyone  with  sug¬ 
gestions  should  contact  Willard  Broom, 
110  Student  Services  Building,  333-7060. 
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Reminders 

•  Final  exams.  Only  the  dean  of  your 
college  can  approve  postponing  a  final 
examination. 

•  Summer  address.  It  may  be  especially 
important  because  of  the  short  summer 
vacation  this  year  that  you  leave  your 
correct  home  or  summer  addre.ss  so  you 
can  be  reached  if  necessary.  69  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building. 

•  Summer  insurance.  Jim  White,  co¬ 
ordinator  of  insurance,  reminds  you  that 
you  can  purchase  summer  health  in¬ 
surance  for  a  $15  fee.  The  fee  provides 
coverage  identical  to  that  of  your  stu¬ 
dent  insurance  during  the  academic  year. 
And  you  do  not  have  to  be  on  campus  or 
even  in  the  U.S.  to  be  covered. 

You  can  buy  summer  insurance  after 
mid-May  at  the  insurance  office,  B-3 
Coble  Hall,  333-3110.  The  only  .stipula¬ 
tion  is  that  you  must  have  had  university 
health  insurance  this  semester;  you  do 
not  have  to  be  planning  to  return  here 
in  the  fall. 

•  Fall  Residence  Hall  fees.  Fees  for 
room  and  board  in  the  Undergraduate 
Residence  Halls  for  fall  will  be  $65 
higher  next  year  than  they  were  this 
year.  The  cost  per  person  for  a  double 
room  will  be  $1,165  for  men,  $1,125  for 
women  (air-conditioning,  $40  more). 

•  Health  Service  visits.  “We  want  to 
remind  students  that  they  should  present 
both  their  photo  I.D.’s  and  their  orange 
data  cards  when  they  come  to  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Health  Center,”  says  Dr. 
Laurence  Hursh,  director  of  health  ser¬ 
vices.  “We  must  have  proof  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  paid  his  fees  before  we  can  do 
anything  for  him,  and  a  fees-paid  receipt 
and  one  card  alone  won’t  do  it.” 

•  Lost  cards.  If  you  have  lost  your  photo 
I.D.  or  your  orange  data  card,  you  can 
obtain  a  replacement  for  $1  at  401 
Metallurgy  and  Mining  Building.  Take 
with  you  your  fees-paid  receipt  or 
whichever  card  (photo  I.D.  or  orange 
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card)  you  still  have.  Orange  cards  can 
be  replaced  immediately;  new  photo 
I.D.’s  take  one  day  to  process. 

•  Free  membership.  If  you  will  be  grad¬ 
uating  in  June,  you  will  automatically 
receive  a  free  year’s  membership  in  the 
Alumni  Association.  You  will  also  be 
eligible  to  purchase  life  memberships 
at  a  reduced  rate,  with  a  $5  first  pay¬ 
ment.  For  additional  Information,  check 
with  the  Alumni  Association  office,  227 
mini  Union. 

•  Selective  Service.  If  you  are  a  full¬ 
time  undergraduate  who  began  college 
during  the  1970-71  academic  year  or 
earlier,  and  who  had  a  H-S  deferment 
during  the  1972-73  academic  year,  you 
are  eligible  for  continued  H-S  deferment 
until  you  attain  your  bachelor’s  degree 
—  provided  you  are  making  “satisfactory 
progress.” 

To  continue  your  deferment,  you  have 
to  ask  the  U  of  I  to  send  a  College 
Student  Certificate  (SSS  Form  109A) 
to  your  draft  board.  In  past  years,  the 
university  has  sent  an  information  re- 
lea.se  form  to  each  student’s  home  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer. 

But,  for  1973-74,  the  university  will 
not  mail  the  form  to  you.  To  ask  that 
Form  109A  be  sent  to  your  draft  board, 
you  will  have  to  complete  a  Selective 
Service  Information  Release  form  fol¬ 
lowing  registration  for  the  fall  semester. 
Go  to  Window  1,  Room  69  Administra¬ 
tion  Building. 

First  Semester  Grades 

Grades  for  the  first  semester  show  in¬ 
dependent  and  town  women  to  have  the 
highest  overall  average,  and  fraternities 
the  lowest.  The  grade  point  averages 
are: 

Independent  and  town  women  —  4.156 
Sororities  — 4.129 

Women  in  residence  halls  —  4.038 
Independent  and  town  men  —3.906 
Men  in  residence  halls  — 3.864 

Fraternities  —3.823 
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Education  Offers  Courses 
for  Non-Ed  Majors 

If  you  are  interested  in  studying  edu¬ 
cation  but  are  not  an  education  major, 
you  may  want  to  enroll  in  one  of  the 
several  non-major  courses  to  be  offered 
next  fall  by  the  College  of  Education. 
The  course  subjects  will  range  from 
philosophical  issues  in  education  to  child 
development  for  parents.  There  will  be 
no  prerequisites  for  any  of  the  courses. 

James  Raths,  professor  of  elementary 
education,  says  a  detailed  list  of  the 
courses  will  be  well  publicized  sometime 
before  fall  registration. 


From  LAS 

•  Dean’s  list.  Beginning  in  September, 
only  those  LAS  students  whose  semester 
grade-point  averages  put  them  in  the 
top  20  per  cent  of  the  college  will  be 
placed  on  the  dean’s  list.  In  the  past, 
anyone  with  a  4.0  or  better  was  in¬ 
cluded.  Next  year  the  average  will 
])robably  be  about  4.5,  according  to  the/ 
LAS  office,  but  there  will  not  be  ar 
arbitrary  GPA  cut-off. 

•  In  order  to  graduate  with  college 
honors,  LAS  students  graduating  in  June 
1974  and  thereafter  will  have  to  meet  a 
curriculum  test  and  a  GPA  test.  A  stu¬ 
dent  may  meet  the  curriculum  test  in 
one  of  three  ways:  successfully  complete 
25  hours  of  honors  courses,  sucessfully 
complete  50  hours  of  200-  and  300-level 
course  work;  or  meet  the  requirements 
for  departmental  distinction. 

Summa  cum  laude  (with  highest  hon¬ 
ors)  graduates  will  be  in  the  top  3  per 
cent  of  their  graduating  classes.  Esti¬ 
mated  GPA:  between  4.9  and  5.0. 

Magna  cum  laude  (with  high  honors) 
graduates  will  be  in  the  top  4  to  7  per 
cent  of  the  class.  Estimated  GPA:  be¬ 
tween  4.85  and  4.9. 

Cum  laude  (with  honors)  graduates 
will  be  in  the  top  7  to  12  per  cent  of  the 
class.  Estimated  GPA:  4.75  to  4.85. 


Early  Calendar 
Squeezes  Vacation 

Next  year’s  early  calendar  will  mean 
a  short  summer  vacation,  as  shown  here: 

1973 

May  26  — last  day  of  instruction. 

Jun.  6  —  end  of  exams. 

Jun.  14-15  — summer  session  registration. 

Jun.  18  — summer  session  classes  begin. 

Aug.  8  —  last  day  of  instruction  for  8- 

week  summer  session. 

Aug.  9  — summer  session  exams. 

Aug.  22-24  —  registration. 

Aug.  27  —  instruction  begins. 

Sept.  3  —  Labor  Day  holiday. 

Oct.  8  — Columbus  Day  holiday. 

Nov.  21-25  —  Thanksgiving  vacation. 

Dec.  14  — last  day  of  instruction. 

Dec.  15-22  — exams. 

1974 

Jan.  16-18  — registration. 

Jan.  21  — instruction  begins. 

Mar.  17-24  —  spring  vacation. 

Apr.  12-13 — Good  Friday  holidays. 

May  10  —  last  day  of  instruction. 

May  11-18  —  exams. 

How  do  students  feel  about  the  new 
calendar?  Student  Affairs  asked  a  few-- 
and  while  the  poll  was  hardly  one  of 
scientific  exactness,  it  seems  safe  enough 
to  say  that  students  like  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Some  of  their  comments  were: 

•  Junior  in  LAS:  “I  like  the  idea  of 
having  exams  finished  before  Christmas 
vacation;  I  never  get  any  studying  done 
then  anyway.” 

•  Senior  in  communications:  “Great.  I 
only  wish  they’d  had  it  before.  It’s  too 
much  of  a  strain  going  home  and  coming 
back  so  many  times  during  the  semester; 
it  breaks  up  the  semester  too  much.  And 
think  of  the  trips  you  could  take  during 
a  month.  Also,  the  way  it  has  been,  I 
haven’t  seen  much  of  my  friends  over 
vacation  because  they’re  all  on  this  kind 
of  system.  Besides,  I  hate  always  having 
to  come  back  to  these  stupid  finals  after 
Christmas.” 

•  Sophomore  in  LAS:  “I  think  the  new 
calendar  will  probably  give  us  some 
advantage  in  getting  summer  jobs.  Last 
summer  I  missed  out  on  one  job  because 
I  got  home  after  everyone  from  other 
colleges  did,  and  someone  else  got  the 
job  first.” 

•  But  a  junior  m  LAS  said  this:  “It’s 
gonna  be  great  —  I  can’t  wait.  I’m  not 
sure,  though,  that  it  will  really  help  with 
summer  jobs,  because  as  more  colleges 
switch  over  to  this  type  of  calendar  we 
won’t  have  any  big  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  over  other  students.  Also,  I’m  a 
little  worried  about  this  coming  summer, 
because  we’re  getting  out  of  school  late 


and  coming  back  early  —  and  that  might 
not  make  employers  happy.” 

•  A  freshman  in  education  agreed: 
“There  probably  will  be  a  problem  with 
getting  jobs  for  this  summer,  but  I’d 
rather  have  the  new  calendar  anyway.” 

•  Two  LAS  freshmen  had  .somewhat 
different  views  on  whether  the  new 
calendar  will  offer  job  advantages:  No. 
1  :  “I  think  we’ll  definitely  have  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  with  jobs.  I  wanted 
to  get  a  job  over  Christmas  this  year  but 
couldn’t  because  I  wasn’t  able  to  work 
long  enough.  But  with  a  month  off  we’ll 
be  able  to  get  temporary  jobs.  The  same 
goes  for  summer:  I’m  a  waitress  during 
the  summer,  and  since  .schedules  at  the 
place  where  I  work  are  usually  made 
up  before  I  get  home,  I  have  trouble 
being  fitted  into  the  schedules.” 

No.  2 :  “I  suppose  we’ll  have  better 
chances  for  summer  jobs,  but  actually, 
I’ve  found  that  most  jobs  open  up  in 
June  or  in  late  August,  when  everyone 
rjuits  to  go  back  to  school.  Howes'cr,  I 
like  the  idea  of  being  finished  with  finals 
before  Christmas,  because  I  just  had  to 
slave  over  vacation  this  year.  Actually, 
though,  I’d  prefer  the  quarter  system 
even  more.” 

•  Senior  in  LAS:  “I  have  friends  who 
are  on  this  type  of  calendar,  and  they 
don’t  seem  to  be  as  nished  and  pressured 
as  we  arc  during  the  seme.ster.  With  the 
new  calendar,  the  only  way  we’ll  feel 
pressured  over  Chri.stmas  will  be  if  we 
know  we’ve  blown  finals.  I  also  think 
the  new  calendar  will  be  better  for  out- 
of-state  students  because  they  won’t  have 
to  make  so  many  trips  home.” 

•  And  finally,  from  another  senior  in 
LAS:  “I  think  it’s  an  excellent  idea.  I 
have  one  suggestion  though :  They  should 
offer  a  mini-session  during  Christmas 
vacation,  during  which  a  person  could 
take  one  course  several  hours  a  day,  six 
days  a  week  and  get  credit  for  it.  I  know 
of  other  universities  that  have  done  this, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  workable  here 
too.” 

[Hmm-mm.  Wonder  what  the  faculty 
think  of  that  idea.] 

Students  Work  in  Halls 

Over  a  thousand  students  (1,026) 
work  part-time  in  the  University  Resi¬ 
dence  Halls,  with  total  pay  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $560,000  a  year.  Regular  em¬ 
ployees  number  about  700. 


CORRECTION:  In  the  March  issue  a  phone 
number  appeared  for  weather  forecast  re¬ 
corded  messages.  This  was  an  error,  as  the 
number  was  out  of  date.  Sorry.  —  ed. 


If  You  Need  Money 
Temporarily 

By  Julie  Parks 

He’s  19;  his  Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan 
check  has  not  arrived  and  his  textbook 
bill  is  due. 

She’s  20;  she  thinks  she’s  pregnant  and 
because  of  complications  in  her  previous 
medical  history,  she  wants  to  consult  her 
family  doctor. 

He’s  21;  he  commutes  40  miles  daily 
but  will  be  unable  to  continue  unless  the 
tran.smission  is  replaced  on  his  car. 

What  do  these  people  have  in  com¬ 
mon?  They’re  all  students  and  they’re 
all  in  need  of  money.  Commercial  lend¬ 
ing  institutions,  though,  are  careful  about 
lending  money  to  students. 

Staff  in  130  Student  Services  Building 
counsel  students  needing  temporary  financial 
assistance  and  may  grant  loans  to  them. 
These  loans  are  of  relatively  short  duration 
and  small  amounts.  For  long-term  financial 
aid,  students  need  to  visit  the  Financial  Aids 
Office. 

Students  may  apply  for  short-term  ($5  to 
$100,  maximum  of  60  days)  loans  on  a 
walk-in  basis  weekday  mornings  at  130 
S.S.B.  Intermediate-term  loans  (usually  $200 
maximum  for  no  longer  than  a  semester)  are 
discussed  by  appointment.  Call  333-0055. 

“The  reasons  for  all  loans  are  kept 
confidential  in  this  office,”  says  Mary 
Harrison,  assistant  dean  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel.  “All  loans  are  supposed  to  be 
for  ‘educationally  related  purposes,’  but 
our  evaluation  of  what  is  so  related 
might  differ  from  someone  else’s  defini¬ 
tion. 

“We’re  performing  a  student  service; 
we  do  not  inform  the  parents.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  expressing  a  feeling  of  indepen¬ 
dence  in  not  wanting  to  go  to  the 
parents,  and  we  give  him  credit  for 
attempting  to  solve  his  own  problem.” 

Ms.  Harrison  estimated  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  students  applying  for  loans 
receive  them,  adding  that  technical 
reasons  arc  often  the  cause  of  denial. 
Since  no  interest  is  charged  (though 
there  is  a  small  service  charge),  she  said 
the  granting  of  loans  depends  on  stu¬ 
dents  repaying  previous  loans. 

Non-payment  of  a  previous  loan  is  one 
reason  for  which  a  student  might  lie 
refused  a  loan.  “We  tailor  repayments  to 
meet  the  student’s  need,”  says  Harrison. 
“Monthly  installments  don’t  necessarily 
have  to  be  equal  payments;  we  set  up  a 
practical  schedule.” 

If  a  student  fails  to  meet  his  repay¬ 
ment  schedule,  a  finance  charge  of  6  per 
cent  is  levied  only  on  the  missed  pay¬ 
ment.  Failure  to  repay  by  the  last  day 
of  instruction  in  any  given  semester  re¬ 
sults  in  an  encumbrance  card  preventing 
the  student  from  registering  the  next 


semester  until  repayment  is  made.  In  the 
event  a  student  leaves  the  campus,  his 
transcript  is  encumbered  until  all  ac¬ 
counts  are  paid. 

“We  make  more  loans  to  guys  than  to 
girls,”  says  Harrison,  “but  then  there  are 
more  guys  than  girls  here.”  She  adds 
that  a  smaller  percentage  of  fre.shmen 
apply  for  loans  than  upperclassmen. 

The  fund  contains  no  state  money, 
according  to  Harrison,  but  is  made  up  of 
donations  and  gifts. 

Special  Dates  &  Deadlines 

•  Advance  enrollment  for  fall  1973  — 
Wed.,  Apr.  25  through  Wed.,  May  2. 

•  Latest  date  to  withdraw  without  peti¬ 
tioning  for  readmission  —  Fri.,  May  4, 
5  p.m. 

•  Last  day  to  apply  for  ISSC  monetar)- 
award  —  Aug.  1 . 

8-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSION 

•  Latest  date  for  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees  (except  nonrefundable  portion)  if 
withdrawing  from  school  or  reducing 
program  range  —  Jun.  22,  5  p.m. 

•  Latest  date  to  elect  pass-fail  option  — 
Jun.  25,  5  p.m. 

•  Latest  date  to  add  new  course  —  Jun. 
25,  5  p.m. 

•  Latest  date  to  change  from  pass-fail 
to  regular  grade  basis  —  Jul.  16,  5  p.m. 

•  Latest  date  to  withdraw  from  a  course 
without  penalty  —  Jul.  16,  5  p.m. 

Looks  for  Members 

AIESEC-Illinois,  local  chapter  of  an 
international  association  of  economics 
and  business  students,  wants  new  mem¬ 
bers.  This  organization  provides  for 
reciprocal  exchange  of  students  for  short¬ 
term  on-the-job  traineeships  with  for¬ 
eign  business  firms. 

This  year  three  Illinois  students  will 
have  summer  internships  in  Japan, 
South  Africa,  and  Holland.  Next  year 
the  chapter  hopes  to  send  10  members 
on  such  internships  —  which  means 
AIESEC-Illinois  must  find  similar  posi¬ 
tions  in  central  Illinois  business  enter¬ 
prises  for  foreign  students. 

Members  visit  corporation  executives 
and  chambers  of  commerce  to  explain 
the  program.  Seminars  and  special  social 
functions  also  help  promote  good  will 
between  the  campus  and  the  business 
world,  according  to  AIESEC. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
College  of  Commerce  or  Carl  Holoubek, 
332-4032. 


Danger !  Learning  Ahead 

Did  you  know  that  somewhere  on  this 
campus  is  a  professor  who  would  like  to 
share  with  students  his  interest  in  Indian 
folk  literature?  Or  another  who  is  eager 
to  promote  his  expert  opinions  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  use  of  dramatic  imagery? 

Probably  not.  But  this  semester,  stu¬ 
dents  in  an  LAS  199E  course  have  been 
compiling  such  information  —  hoping  to 
establish  a  Campus  Center  for  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Referral  about  Learning  Op¬ 
portunities.  The  15-member  class  — 
supervised  by  Roland  Holmes,  assistant 
dean  in  LAS,  and  Dan  Perrino,  dean  of 
Campus  Programs  and  Services  —  has 
developed  a  non-evaluative  questionnaire 
to  provide  information  on  the  various 
educational  experiences  available  here. 

H.E.L.P.  (Higher  Education  Learn¬ 
ing  Possibilities)  questionnaires  have 
been  distributed  to  the  English  and 
anthropology  departments  in  a  pilot 
study  which  produced  enough  feedback 
to  encourage  the  class  to  revise  its 
questionnaire,  with  the  hope  of  expand¬ 
ing  the  survey  to  cover  all  departments. 

Responses  to  the  H.E.L.P.  question¬ 
naire  will  be  recorded  in  a  central  filing 
system  located  in  the  Student  Services 
Building,  and  a  student-run  referring 
office  will  help  students  and  faculty  to 
obtain  the  information. 

“Gathering  information  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  educational  concerns  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  faculty  members”  and  compiling 
the  results  in  a  manner  to  encourage 
frequent  and  easy  access.  These  are 
the  specific  functions  of  the  course,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bill  Pomeranz,  student  co¬ 
ordinator. 

Other  aims  are  to  establish  a  continu¬ 
ing  file  of  campus  research,  tutoring 
lists,  and  information  on  specialized  or 
obscure  courses  that  might  be  valuable 
to  many  students.  The  files  will  also  in¬ 
dicate  the  faculty  members  who  ha\e 
expressed  interest  in  such  areas  as  In¬ 
dependent  Plans  of  Study,  field  trips  and 
studies,  independent  departmental  stud¬ 
ies,  and  reading  courses. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS  is  issued  by  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students,  Urbana-Champaign  cam¬ 
pus,  310  Student  Services  Building.  Editor:  Mrs. 
Betty  McKenzie. 

THANKS,  JUDY 

For  several  years,  Sfuden#  Affairs  has  had 
a  paid  half-time  grad  assistant.  This  year,  the 
status  of  the  budget  cut  off  the  funds  . .  .  but 
we  have  had  a  professional  and  efficient  re¬ 
porter  in  the  person  of  Judy  Slattery,  a  senior 
who  has  worked  as  an  unpaid  volunteer.  This 
note  is  to  acknowledge  her  help.  —  bmek 


Reminders  Re  $$$ 

For  financial  aid  for  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  and  for  next  year,  the  Student 
Financial  Aids  staff  reminds  students  of 
obligations  and  deadlines  as  noted.  Re¬ 
quests  for  information  should  go  to  the 
office,  707  S.  Sixth  St.  Hours  are  from 
8  to  noon  and  1  to  5  p.m.  weekdays,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  office  is  closed  all  day 
Wednesdays. 

•  Summer  session.  Applications,  primar¬ 
ily  for  loan  consideration,  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  through  Friday,  June  22.  You 
will  not,  however,  receive  the  funds  and 
possibly  not  the  award  offer  until  after 
the  session  begins  —  unless  you  applied 
before  mid-April.  It  is  too  late  to  apply 
for  College  Work  Study  employment. 

•  Employment  for  jail.  You  may  apply 
beginning  Monday,  April  30.  (This  office 
is  open  from  9  to  noon  and  1  to  4  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday.) 

•  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission. 
If  you  are  an  Illinois  resident  and  have 
not  yet  applied  for  an  ISSC  monetary 
award,  you  should  do  so  now.  Although 
the  final  deadline  is  August  1,  1973, 
applications  are  processed  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

If  you  are  an  undergraduate  Illinois  resi¬ 
dent  who  wishes  to  apply  for  financial  aid 
from  the  U  of  I,  you  must  apply  first  to  ISSC. 

•  U  of  I  aid.  Applications  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  until  Friday,  June  29,  for  aid  for 
1973-74  —  although  March  1  was  the 
priority  deadline.  Award  offers  will  be 
late,  because  the  federal  government  is 
presently  trying  to  resolve  the  issue  of 
which  programs  will  be  continued  and 
at  what  funding  level. 

•  Guaranteed  loans.  In  order  to  apply 
for  1973-74,  you  have  to  obtain  the  new 
application  form.  If  they  are  available 
by  then,  you  may  apply  beginning 
May  1. 

Statesmen  to  Students 

Six  U.S.  Congressmen  from  Illinois 
are  expected  on  campus  April  24-26. 
Since  Student  Affairs  is  expected  to  be 
off  the  press  April  23,  the  mail  will 
probably  not  deliver  it  in  your  hands 
soon  enough  to  read  about  the  program 
here  in  time  to  attend.  Therefore,  the 
specifics  of  this  year’s  program  have 
been  presented  elsewhere. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  the  IFC- 
sponsored  program  in  which  Congress¬ 
men  attend  classes,  meet  with  student 
groups,  tour  the  campus,  participate  in 
rap  sessions,  meet  with  faculty  and  staff. 


etc.  “I  seem  to  detect  an  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  students  and  what  they’re  doing,” 
said  Russ  Perisho,  one  of  the  coordi¬ 
nators,  explaining  why  more  Congress¬ 
men  are  participating  this  year. 

Perisho  and  three  other  IFC  repre¬ 
sentatives  went  to  Washington  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  to  talk  with  about  17  of  the  23 
Illinois  Congressmen. 

New  Honors  Possibility 

Next  fall,  under  a  new  program  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  first  time  for  the  current 
semester,  you  will  be  able  to  convert  a 
“regular”  course  to  an  “honors”  course 
in  some  cases.  In  addition  to  all  the  re¬ 
quired  work  for  the  course,  you  will 
have  to  complete  a  special  course-related 
activity  which  you  and  the  course  in¬ 
structor  agree  upon  in  advance. 

You  will  need  to  act  soon  after  the 
fall  semester  begins.  Contact  the  Honors 
Office  for  more  information  —  1 20.'i  W. 
Oregon,  333-0825. 

Medical,  Dental  Notes 

End-of-the-year  announcements  from 
the  staff  of  the  Health  Professions  In¬ 
formation  Office  deal  only  with  medical 
and  dental  schools.  However,  students 
who  are  interested  in  entering  any  of 
the  allied  health  fields  also  may  find  it 
helpful  to  visit  the  HPIO,  2  Student 
Services  Building. 

•  If  you  are  a  minority  student  meeting 
certain  qualifications,  and  want  to  be¬ 
come  a  dentist,  you  may  apply  for  a 
scholarship  which  awards  up  to  $2,500 
annually,  depending  on  need.  You  must 
be  a  U.S.  citizen,  from  a  minority  group 
which  is  currently  under-represented  in 


the  dental  profession  —  including  blacks, 
Mexican-Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
■American  Indians. 

The  program,  under  the  American 
Fund  for  Dental  Education,  is  to  support 
an  undergrad  student  who  is  in  his  last 
year  of  pre-dental  work  and  who  holds 
high  promise  for  acceptance  to  dental 
school.  It  also  provides  funding  for  three 
to  four  years  of  professional  education. 

Pick  up  an  application  at  the  HPIO. 
The  deadline  for  applying  for  1973-74 
is  July  1,  1973. 

•  FIPIO  plans  to  send  letters  of  evalua¬ 
tion  on  or  before  October  1,  1973,  to  the 
medical  and  dental  schools  chosen  by 
students.  This  means  that  if  you  plan  to 
apply  at  that  time,  you  should  check 
with  the  HPIO  to  find  out  if  your  folder 
is  complete;  it  is  important  that  you 
have  your  faculty  evaluation  letters  in 
the  office  no  later  than  August  1. 

•  If  you  intend  to  apply  to  a  professional 
school  under  an  early  admissions  pro¬ 
gram,  your  folder  must  be  completed 
no  later  than  July  1  —  because  those 
files  will  be  sent  by  September  1  to  the 
school  you  choose.  You  may  apply  to 
only  one  school  under  this  program,  be¬ 
cause  the  school  will  notify  you  no  later 
than  October  1  of  the  decision;  if  it  is 
negative,  you  may  then  apply  to  other 
schools. 

•  Beginning  May  1,  HPIO  will  have  re¬ 
quest  forms  for  the  American  Medical 
College  Application  Service  and  for  a 
similar  service  for  dental  schools.  Since 
HPIO  suggests  that  you  send  the  com¬ 
plete  application  to  AMCAS  no  later 
than  July  1,  you  should  pick  up  the  re¬ 
quest  form  soon  and  send  it  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  to  receive  the  application 
package. 


•  If  you  are  considering  application  to  a 
foreign  medical  school,  HPIO  offers  the 
following  cautions;  You  do  not  need  to 
use  any  independent  placement  service 
in  order  to  secure  acceptance  to  foreign 
schools.  These  private  concerns  charge 
from  $1,000  to  $5,000  to  guarantee  a 
place  in  a  foreign  medical  school  —  and 
claim  to  provide  students  with  in-country 
information  and  arrangements  for  crash 
language  courses.  A  prudent  student  will 
find,  however,  that  the  same  language 
courses  are  offered  for  a  nominal  fee  by 
the  schools  themselves. 

Foreign  medical  school  admission  ap¬ 
plications  and  procedures  are  public 
knowledge  and  open  to  any  interested 
applicant,  on  the  same  basic  principles 
as  U.S.  schools. 

One  thing  you  should  do,  though,  is 
to  contact  the  appropriate  consulate,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  schools  have  given 
instructions  to  their  officers  in  the  U.S. 
and  have  deposited  application  forms 
and  catalogs  with  them. 

In  recent  years,  a  popular  foreign 
school  for  applications  by  U.S.  citizens 
wanting  to  study  medicine  is  the  Univer- 
sidad  Autonoma  de  Guadalajara.  HPIO 
has  been  advised  by  U  of  I  students  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled  at  Guadalajara  that  the 
closing  date  for  applications  this  year 
will  be  May  1  instead  of  September  1, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Any  student 
interested  in  applying  there  should  ex¬ 
amine  sample  application  forms  in  the 
HPIO. 
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Treed  Bikes  Taken  Away 

Damage  to  trees  and  shrubs  from  hav¬ 
ing  bicycles  chained  to  them  is  more 
than  superficial,  say  campus  authorities. 
Therefore,  in  mid-October,  campus  po¬ 
lice  began  cutting  the  chains  and  hauling 
away  any  bikes  so  parked. 

Students,  faculty,  and  staff  members 
whose  bikes  are  removed  can  pay  a  cash 
penalty  to  retrieve  them  from  the  cam¬ 
pus  police  at  101  N.  Mathews  St., 
Urbana. 


Financial  Aid  Notes 

•  Spring  1974.  November  30  is  the 
deadline  by  which  you  must  have  a 
completed  application  and  financial  doc¬ 
ument  on  file  in  the  Financial  Aids 
Office  if  you  are  seeking  aid  through 
that  office  for  the  spring  semester.  If 
you  have  already  been  declared  ineli¬ 
gible  for  aid  for  1973-74,  do  not  reapply. 

If  you  have  had  a  change  in  your 
family  financial  situation,  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  (333-0100)  with  a  counselor 
for  re-evaluation  and  possible  revision. 

•  ISSC  for  1974-75.  If  you  currently 
have  an  ISSC  monetary  award,  during 
the  latter  part  of  November  the  ISSC 
will  mail  directly  to  your  home  an  ap¬ 
plication  packet  for  1974-75.  If  you  meet 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  an  award 
for  next  year,  complete  the  application 
and  return  it  to  the  ISSC  as  soon  as 
possible  after  you  receive  it. 

•  Employment.  Beginning  November  15 
you  can  apply  for  jobs  at  spring  semes¬ 
ter  registration,  and  for  part-time  work 
during  the  spring  semester. 


FINANCIAL  AIDS  OFFICE 
420  Student  Services  Building 
333-0100 

Monday  through  Friday  9  to  12,  1  to  4 


Study  Possible  Raise 
in  Hall  Room  Rates 

The  student  advisory  committee  to  the 
housing  director  is  looking  at  preliminary 
plans  calling  for  a  $58  rate  increase  in 
each  of  the  next  two  academic  years  for 
the  U  of  I  undergraduate  residence  halls 
and  a  $28  per  year  increase  for  the  grad¬ 
uate  halls. 

No  increase  is  contemplated  for  occu¬ 
pants  of  university  family  housing  for 
1974-75  but  a  $3  per  month  increase  may 
come  for  1975-76. 

The  proposed  increase  amounts  to 
about  $1.70  per  week  for  undergraduates 
—  which  will  be  just  under  5  per  cent. 
Housing  staff  anticipate  increases  of 
about  10  per  cent  for  utility  costs  and 
4.5  to  5.5  per  cent  for  other  expenses 
such  as  labor,  food,  and  maintenance. 

In  spite  of  the  planned  increases,  hous¬ 
ing  personnel  say  they  expect  the  new 
rate  structure  to  continue  to  be  among 
the  lowest  in  the  Big  Ten. 

Dates  to  Note 

Nov.  6-13 — Advance  enrollment  for 
spring  semester. 

Nov.  12  —  Veterans  Day;  classes  dis¬ 
missed  10:45  to  11:15  a.m. 

Nov.  19  —  5  p.m.  Latest  date  to  with¬ 
draw  without  petitioning  for  readmission. 

Nov.  20  —  5  p.m.  Thanksgiving  vacation 
begins. 

Nov.  21  —  Earliest  date  for  full  credit 
if  withdrawing  for  military  service  (12 
weeks  completed ) . 

Nov.  26 — 7  a.m.  Thanksgiving  vacation 
ends. 

Dec.  13  and  14  —  Dates  for  prepayment 
of  tuition  and  fees  for  spring  semester 
by  students  in  approved  off-campus  and 
Study  Abroad  courses. 

Dec.  14  —  Last  day  of  instruction. 

Dec.  15-22  —  Semester  exams. 


P-O-L-I-C-E 

Dial  1-1-1...  or  3-1212...  or  333- 
1212...  or  do  not  dial  at  all,  just  lift 
the  receiver.  It  all  depends. 

To  call  the  campus  police: 

•  Dial  1-1-1  in  an  emergency,  if  you 
are  using  a  university  telephone  —  a 
phone  with  a  333  or  332  prefix. 

•  Dial  3-1212  for  a  routine  call  from 
a  university  phone. 

•  Dial  333-1212  from  a  non-university 
phone. 

•  Use  one  of  the  five  direct-line  emer¬ 
gency  telephones  located  around  the 
campus.  In  these  cases,  you  do  not  dial 
at  all.  These  phones  are  located  at 
Wright  and  Springfield,  northeast  comer 
.  . .  Sixth  and  John,  inside  the  parking 
structure  entrance  .  .  .  Sixth  at  Gregory, 
southwest  comer  . . .  Goodwin  at  Greg¬ 
ory,  southeast  comer . . .  and  on  the 
Quad,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Lin¬ 
coln  Hall. 

To  request  an  ambulance,  use  any  of 
the  methods  indicated  —  depending  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  an  emergency 
situation. 

Senate  Happenings 

The  Urbana-Ghampaign  Senate  — 
about  a  fifth  of  whose  members  are 
students  —  meets  once  a  month.  But, 
as  with  most  such  bodies,  the  action 
that  occurs  in  those  meetings  does  not 
present  the  full  picture. 

Most  of  the  activity  takes  place  in 
committees,  which  then  bring  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  full  Senate.  The  com¬ 
mittees  and  some  of  the  items  they  have 
been  working  on  this  fall  include: 

•  Academic  Calendar — developing  cal¬ 
endar  for  1975-76  .  .  .  monitoring  reac¬ 
tions  to  1973-74  “early”  calendar. 

•  Admissions  —  use  of  CLEF  by  trans¬ 
fer  students . . .  professional  undergradu¬ 
ate  degree  in  social  work  .  .  .  reduction 
of  number  of  subject-matter  patterns 
required  for  admission. 


•  Athletics  and  Recreation  —  continu¬ 
ing  review  of  Athletic  Association,  IM 
division,  informal  recreation  and  P.E. 
programs  and  activities  . . .  continuing  re¬ 
view  of  Big  Ten  and  NCAA. 

•  Committees  —  nominations  to  ad  hoc 
committee  to  study  discipline. 

•  Conference  on  Conduct  Governance 
—  open  meeting  policy  . . .  political  can¬ 
vassing  regulations  . . .  drug  policies. 

•  Continuing  Education  and  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  —  the  proposed  Lincoln  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Educational  Policy  —  grading  policies 
.  . .  pass/fail . . .  final  exams  . . .  residency 
requirements  .  .  .  honors  program  .  .  . 
time-shortened  degree  programs  . . .  and 
nine  separate  items  on  proposed  changes 
in  curricula  or  degrees. 

•  Equal  Opportunity  —  identification  of 
agencies  involved  . . .  production  of  a  di¬ 
rectory  .  . .  possible  central  file  of  reports 
and  studies. 

•  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure — re¬ 
view  of  Statutes  re  academic  freedom 
and  due  process. 

•  Faculty  Benefits  —  retirement . . .  con- 
v'ention  travel . . .  sabbaticals. 

•  General  University  Policy  —  imple¬ 
mentation  of  recommendations  of 
SCOPE  Committee  .  .  .  reorganization 
plans  for  campus  administration  .  .  . 
graduate  education  .  .  .  budgetary  deci¬ 
sions  policy. 

•  Honorary  Degrees  — •  preliminary 
screening  of  nominees  for  1974. 

•  Library  —  examination  of  long-range 
implications  of  possible  budgetary  ac¬ 
tions. 

•  University  Statutes  and  Senate  Pro¬ 
cedures  —  N'arious  revisions  of  Statutes 
.  .  .  University  Senates  Conference  .  .  . 
procedures  for  Senate  organizational 
meetings. 

The  monthly  Senate  meetings  occur 
on  Mondays  in  the  Auditorium  at  3:10 
p.m.  Anyone  who  wants  to  bring  some¬ 
thing  to  the  Senate  should  call  the  Sen¬ 
ate  office  or  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Council  (Peter  Yankwich)  at  least  two 
and  a  half  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting. 

Senate  meetings  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  are  scheduled  for  Nov.  19,  Dec. 
10,  Jan.  21,  Feb.  11,  Mar.  11,  Apr.  8, 
and  May  6. 

Whole  U  Catalog 
for  Advance  Enrollment 

During  advance  enrollment  for  spring, 
Nov.  6  through  13,  catalogs  will  be  on 
sale  at  the  Illini  Union  and  elsewhere 
on  campus.  The  student  publication  con¬ 
tains  descriptions  and  statistical  evalua¬ 
tions  of  courses  and  instructors,  to  aid 


students  in  deciding  which  courses  and 
sections  to  enroll  in. 

The  first  edition  appeared  this  fall  — 
and  many  students  found  it  a  useful 
guide  during  registration,  said  Morton 
Weir,  vice  chancellor  for  academic  af¬ 
fairs.  He  made  the  statement  in  a  memo 
urging  faculty  members  to  cooperate 
with  the  Whole  U  staff  working  on  the 
second  edition,  scheduled  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  May,  in  time  for  advance 
enrollment  for  fall. 


The  WUC  needs  people  to  work  on  the  se<- 
ond  edition  —  especially  those  interested  in 
sales/marketing,  advertising,  graphics,  public 
relations,  typography,  business  management, 
and  data  collection.  Contact  the  WUC  office, 
268b  Illini  Union  (333-7005)  Monday  through 
Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  ^  or  at  other 
hours,  call  Chuck  at  352-0194. 


The  students  who  staff  the  WUC  say, 
“Because  it  is  a  student-oriented  service, 
the  Whole  U  Catalog  docs  not  intend 
for  its  information  to  be  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  rank  and  pay  of  instructors 
or  the  success  or  failure  of  a  particular 
course.” 

The  teacher/course  descriptions  in¬ 
clude  information  on  grading  systems, 
tests  and  assigned  papers,  and  course 
goals.  Evaluations  are  compiled  from 
questionnaires  in  which  students  rate  the 
instructor,  course  content,  helpfulness  of 
the  teacher,  and  other  items. 

Women’s  Sports 

In  this  age  of  women’s  lib  and  ap¬ 
parent  increased  interest  in  competitive 
sports,  where  does  the  university  stand? 

Undergraduate  women  can  compete  in 
various  sports  —  volleyball,  basketball, 
tennis,  track  and  field,  and  swimming  — 
through  WISA,  the  Women’s  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Sports  Association.  Competition 
is  between  teams  from  here  and  from 
other  campuses,  in  Illinois  and  other 
midwestem  states.  U  of  I  teams  were 
quite  successful  last  year. 

Some  women  have  expressed  unhappi¬ 
ness  with  the  situation,  because  they  say 
that  WISA  has  to  scrape  along  on  little 
money,  while  men’s  competitive  sports 
receive  adequate  funding. 

The  problem  is  that  the  money  for 
the  men’s  teams  comes  from  the  Athletic 
Association  and  no  state  funds  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  women’s  sports,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  administratively  attached 
to  the  P.E.  department  and  supported 
through  allocation  of  state  funds. 

Chancellor  Peltason  recently  appointed 
a  task  force  to  study  the  problem  and  to 
recommend  specific  actions  for  improve¬ 


ment.  Laura  J.  Huelster,  emerita  profes¬ 
sor  of  physical  education,  chairs  the 
group. 

Complaints  Answered  at  IMPE 

Why  is  the  outdoor  pool  so  cold?  . . . 
Why  is  the  indoor  pool  so  warm?  . . .  Get 
hotter  water  in  the  showers. . . . 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  suggestions, 
comments,  and  criticisms  tossed  in  the 
IMPE  Suggestion  Box  since  it  arrived 
in  the  main  lobby  of  the  IMPE  Building 
at  the  beginning  of  September. 

Dave  Matthews,  director  of  intra¬ 
mural  activities,  says  the  box  is  one 
way  to  better  inform  people  about  the 
operations  of  the  P.E.  facilities  on  cam¬ 
pus.  In  the  past,  he  says,  the  IMPE  staff 
have  always  had  their  doors  open  to 
ideas  and  complaints  about  the  facilities 
—  and  the  box  opens  up  another  avenue 
of  communication  between  users  and 
staff. 

Replies  to  suggestion  box  queries  are 
posted  at  bulletin  boards  at  P.E.  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Judging  from  the  response,  the  idea 
has  been  successful.  “We  have  received 
many  suggestions  that  are  helpful  re¬ 
garding  use  of  the  building,”  says  Mat¬ 
thews.  “They  often  bring  up  problems 
that  we  don’t  see  from  the  user’s  stand¬ 
point.” 

P.E.  facilities  are  in  constant  use  and 
many  of  the  suggestions  vary  with  a 
person’s  sensitivity.  The  box  provides 
an  outlet  to  “head  off  irritations  before 
they’re  magnified.” 

When  a  user  has  a  question,  says 
Matthews,  “he  might  as  well  come  to 
us  rather  than  to  anyone  else  —  because 


Participation  in  intramural  sports  is  growing 
rapidly  on  tlie  campus.  During  the  year  be¬ 
ginning  in  June  1972  and  ending  in  June 
1973,  3,507  teams  participated  in  ten  sports 
—  an  increase  of  447  teams  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Accompanying  a  student  enrollment  growth 
since  1964  of  25  per  cent  has  been  a  growth 
in  the  number  of  teams  of  184  per  cent. 
The  new  IMPE  Building  is  credited  for  at 
least  some  of  the  increase. 


we’re  the  only  ones  who  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  facilities.” 

With  the  apparent  success  of  the  box 
at  the  IMPE  Building,  another  will  be 
installed  soon  in  the  Kenney  Gym. 

But  this  doesn’t  mean  communication 
between  users  and  the  IMPE  staff  is  to 
be  limited  to  boxes,  Matthews  says.  He 
urges  students,  faculty,  or  staff  who 
would  prefer  to  write  or  call,  to  do  so. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  is  issued  by  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Campus  Affairs,  Urbana* 
Champaign  campus,  310  Student  Services  Building. 
Editor:  Mrs.  Betty  McKenzie. 


Minority  Student  Awards 

If  you  are  a  senior  who  will  graduate 
this  year  —  and  are  a  black  American, 
Mexican  American,  American  Indian,  or 
Puerto  Rican  —  you  may  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  special  Ford  Foundation 
graduate  fellowship  for  1974-75.  For 
more  information,  see  Roger  Clark,  314 
Administration  Building. 

About  Women 

Men  as  well  as  women  arc  welcome 
to  attend  the  Monday  at  Eight  series  of 
open  discussions.  The  second  half  of  the 
series  will  take  place  in  Lincoln  Avenue 
Residence  hall’s  south  recreation  room, 
Mondays  at  8  p.m. 

Nov.  5  —  Sex  and  Sexuality.  Courtship 
rituals,  alternatives. 

Nov.  12  —  Marriage  and  Its  Alterna¬ 
tives.  Two  films  plus  speakers,  on 
marriage,  separation,  divorce,  cohabi¬ 
tation,  contract  marriage. 

Nov.  19  —  Women’s  Oppression  and  the 
Class  Struggle.  Woman  as  worker, 
focusing  especially  on  poor  and  minor¬ 
ity  group  women.  Two  films. 

Dec.  10  —  Woman  as  Writer  and 
Woman  as  Lawyer.  Women  writers 
talk  about  their  field;  women  lawyers 
and  women  law  students  talk  about 
the  legal  profession  and  what  can  be 
done  about  laws  that  oppress  women. 
Dec.  17  —  Woman  as  Athlete.  Profes¬ 
sionals  and  amateurs  talk  about  pres¬ 
sures  on  women  in  sports  —  nationally 
and  on  campus. 

HELP  WANTED 

Students  who  are  working  on  the 
Monday  at  Eight  series  need  interested 
people  to  help  with  future  panels . . . 
ideas,  resources,  technical  assistance,  and 
support.  Call  Lynn  (332-2815),  Leslie 
(332-2987),  or  Malana  (332-3134). 

Harvard,  Minorities, 
and  Health  Sciences 

To  increase  minority  group  repre¬ 
sentation  among  grad  students  at  its 
Medical  School,  Harvard  University  is 
“offering  flexible  programs  and  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  all  students  accepted,” 
according  to  a  recent  letter.  Especially 
mentioned  are  black,  Chicano,  Indian, 
Puerto  Rican,  other  Spanish-speaking, 
and  Oriental  people. 

But  in  this  case,  “minority  group” 
also  includes  “white  disadvantaged  ap¬ 
plicants,”  who  should  address  their  in¬ 
quiries  to:  A.  Stone  Freedberg,  M.D., 


Admissions  Office,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  25  Shattuck  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115. 

Minority  students  should  write  for 
application  forms  to  the  director  of  ad¬ 
missions  at  the  various  schools  —  or  for 
more  information,  to  Dr.  Alvin  Pous- 
saint.  Admissions  Office,  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  25  Shattuck  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115. 

The  schools  are:  the  medical  school 
as  listed;  Harvard  Dental  School,  188 
Longwood  Avc.,  Boston,  Mass.  02115; 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  55 
Shattuck  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02115;  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Medical  Sciences,  75  Mt. 
Auburn  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138; 
and  Harvard  Health  Careers  Summer 
Program,  735  Holyoke  Center,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  02138. 

Want  to  Be  a  Librarian? 

You  can  find  out  about  the  undergrad 
minor  in  library  science  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  requirements  for  the  grad  program 
—  directly  from  the  director  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  School.  He  will  meet  with  under¬ 
graduates  Mon.,  Nov.  5  at  3  p.m.,  and 
Tues.,  Nov.  6  at  1 1  a.m.  in  Room  128, 
Library. 

Greek  Interest  Up 

Membership  in  fraternities  and  sorori¬ 
ties  on  this  campus  appears  to  be  headed 
upward  after  a  downward  trend  in  the 
late  sixties  and  beginning  seventies. 

Ten  days  before  rush  began  this  fall, 
80  per  cent  more  women  had  signed  up 
than  had  done  so  in  1971  • —  1,080  as 
opposed  to  600.  Fraternities  have  shared 
this  prosperity.  In  a  three-day  period  in 
September  of  this  year,  120  men  signed 
up  for  informal  rush.  Interfratemity 
Council  President  Steve  Carley  calls 
this  the  best  response  for  rush  within 
recent  memory  and  says  it  would  have 
been  unheard  of  two  years  ago. 

Men  who  are  already  on  the  campus 
can  sign  up  at  any  time  during  the  year 
by  going  to  the  IFC  office,  274  Illini 
Union.  The  spring  formal  rush  for  fra¬ 
ternities,  scheduled  for  April  26  to  28, 
1974,  is  mostly  for  high  school  students. 

Sororities  still  have  specified  formal 
rush  periods ^ — -October  19-21  and  No¬ 
vember  2  and  4  this  year.  They  arc  not 
expected  to  turn  to  informal  rush  spread 
over  the  whole  year,  according  to  Wil¬ 
lard  Broom,  assistant  dean  of  campus 
programs  and  services. 

What  caused  the  abrupt  change  in 
interest?  Dotti  Cihlar,  president  of  Pan- 
hellenic,  names  more  emphasis  on  indi¬ 


vidualism  within  the  houses,  more  liberal 
policies,  and  more  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  activities. 

Carley  says  he  believes  the  fact  that 
fraternities  arc  seeking  more  diversity  in 
membership  has  something  to  do  with 
it  —  along  with  the  fact  that  students 
seem  more  willing  to  join  groups.  He 
thinks  that  students  have  begun  to  feel 
that  they  do  not  automatically  lose  indi¬ 
viduality  upon  joining  a  group. 

Broom  points  to  a  change  in  the 
campus  atmosphere,  “a  new  breed  of 
student,”  and  internal  changes  within 
fraternities  and  sororities  in  response  to 
questions  and  issues  raised  in  the  sixties. 
The  questioning  of  tradition  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  naturally  had  to  include  a  re¬ 
examination  of  values  and  traditions 
within  the  Greek  system,  he  says,  and 
some  houses  were  more  able  to  adapt 
than  others. 

“The  traditions  of  pledgeship  and 
hell  week  were  all  of  a  sudden  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  type  of  student  who 
was  coming  to  the  U  of  I.” 

Current  campus  membership  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,070  in  sororities,  2,450  in 
fraternities. 

More  Students  Than  Ever 

A  record  34,651  people  are  enrolled 
here  this  fall,  according  to  final  figures 
announced  by  Jane  Loeb,  director  of 
admissions  and  records,  on  October  5. 
The  previous  high  was  633  fewer  —  in 
fall  1970.  Nearly  8,000  are  in  graduate 
school;  the  remaining  26,757  are  under¬ 
graduate  and  professional  students. 

Foreign  students  on  the  campus  con¬ 
tinue  at  about  4.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
student  population,  the  same  as  for  fall 
1971  and  1972. 

Nearly  3,000  students  on  campus  in 
September  were  under  18  years  of  age. 

Of  the  total  number  of  students  here, 
some  33%  live  in  university-owned  hous¬ 
ing;  10%  in  fratemities/sororities;  11% 
in  other  certified  housing;  28%  in  apart¬ 
ments;  and  the  rest  are  scattered  among 
trailers,  private  homes,  commuting  from 
home,  etc. 

The  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the 
campus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  (333-1309),  and 
Student  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the 
answer. 

Q:  If  a  student  needs  blood,  does  he 
have  to  have  a  blood  donor? 

A:  Any  student,  as  well  as  any  member 
of  his  or  her  immediate  family,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  as  much  blood  as  needed  any- 


where  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
They  will  not  have  to  recruit  donors  to 
replace  the  pints  used. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
Volunteer  Illini  Projects,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Peoria  Red  Cross  Blood 
Center.  And  the  plan  will  remain  in 
effect  as  long  as  members  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  community  continue  their  present 
high  rate  of  blood  donation  in  the  VIP 
drives. 

The  next  drive  is  scheduled  for  Dec. 
5  and  6  at  the  Illini  Union. 

If  you  receive  blood,  contact  the  In¬ 
surance  Office,  B-6  Coble  Hall. 

Q:  Can  a  student  who  is  a  diabetic  and 
needs  insulin  obtain  necessary  supplies 
through  the  Health  Service? 

A:  If  he  chooses  to  place  himself  under 
the  care  of  the  Health  Service  doctors 
while  he  attends  school,  he  can  obtain 
the  supplies  from  the  Health  Service  — 
at  no  cost.  He  cannot,  however,  obtain 
his  insulin  supplies  from  the  Health 
Service,  using  his  hometown  doctor’s 
prescription. 

Q:  What  happens  to  the  money  that  a 
student  pays  for  a  campus  parking  vio¬ 
lation? 

A:  It  goes  into  a  general  fund  that  is 
used  to  maintain  campus  parking  facili¬ 
ties  and  roads.  Portions  of  the  money 
are  also  used  for  bicycle  racks  and  for 
upkeep  of  bike  paths. 

Q:  How  many  freshmen  are  disenrolled 
for  academic  reasons  during  the  course 
of  a  school  year? 

A:  The  number  fluctuates  from  year  to 
year,  of  course.  In  1972-73,  450  fresh¬ 
men  were  dropped  out  of  a  class  num¬ 
bering  approximately  7,800. 

Q:  Where  do  I  go  to  find  out  about 


living  facilities,  now  that  the  housing 
offices  have  moved? 

A;  Most  of  the  Housing  Division  staff 
moved  this  fall  from  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Student  Services  Building  to  200 
Clark  Hall.  However,  the  staff  members 
concerned  primarily  with  off-campus 
housing  remain  in  the  Student  Services 
Building. 

Administration  of  all  phases  of  life 
in  the  university-owned  halls  is  thus  lo¬ 
cated  in  Clark,  in  the  Fourth  Street  Halls 
complex,  while  information  on  privately 
owned  student  housing,  apartments,  etc., 
is  closer  to  the  central  campus. 

Q:  What  is  the  security  situation  on 
the  campus? 

A:  An  average  of  ten  patrolmen  are  on 
duty  24  hours  a  day.  They  patrol  both 
by  car  and  on  foot. 

Q:  Can  a  girl  feel  free  to  walk  on  the 
campus  at  night  in  terms  of  safety? 

A:  The  possibility  of  assault  does  exist, 
as  it  does  in  any  community  this  size. 
The  security  staff  strongly  recommend 
not  walking  alone. 

Q:  Are  there  banking  facilities  on  cam¬ 
pus? 

A:  The  only  thing  on  campus  is  check 
cashing  at  the  Illini  Union  and  the 
snack  bars  at  Illinois  Street  and  Peabody- 
Gregory  Drive  halls.  There  is  no  bank 
located  in  the  immediate  campus  area, 
but  the  many  banks  in  Champaign  and 
Urbana  vary  as  to  services  offered  and 
hours. 

International  Scene 

Two  events  traditionally  occurring  in 
December  will  move  to  November  this 


year  because  of  the  earlier  academic  cal¬ 
endar.  Copacabana  —  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  Night  Club  —  will  be  Nov.  16  and 
17  in  the  Illini  Union. 

The  International  Fair,  also  in  the 
Union,  will  be  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1. 
Talent  and  fashion  shows  .  .  .  Oriental 
Tea  House  .  . .  import  bazaar  . .  .  and  the 
Continental  Cafe  will  be  operative  as 
usual,  but  the  booth-displays  by  nation¬ 
ality  groups  will  be  absent  this  year. 

Election 
Nov.  14  and  15 
Board  of  Trustees 
Student  Member 

To  Non-Student  Readers: 

We  goofed.  Your  copy  of  the  October 
issue  of  Student  Affairs  was  not  mailed 
to  you  until  ten  days  to  two  weeks  later 
than  it  should  have  been,  because  of  a 
slip-up  in  mailing  lists.  However,  the 
intended  audience  —  students  —  received 
theirs  as  planned. 

That  issue  also  went  to  graduate  and 
professional  students,  as  well  as  to  un¬ 
dergraduates,  because  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  on  the  referendum  to  determine 
how  to  select  the  student  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 
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Camping  Next  Summer  Please  Pa^TtM'^^ra  . . .  Openings  in  Halls  Staff 


If  you  need  a  job  for  next  summer 
and  like  the  idea  of  camping,  mark  your 
calendar  now  for  February  6,  1974.  Di¬ 
rectors  and  representatives  of  various 
camps  will  be  in  the  Illini  Rooms  at 
the  Union  to  interview  applicants  for 
their  summer  camp  staff  needs. 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  Camp  Day 
at  the  U  of  I,  and  usually  at  least  a 
dozen  states  are  represented.  Positions 
vary  from  unskilled  to  skilled,  and  are 
available  for  both  men  and  women, 
and  open  to  all  ethnic  groups. 


In  Case  of  Emergency  . . . 

When  you  or  your  roommate  or  friend 
have  a  personal  emergency,  the  last 
thing  you  need  to  worry  about  are 
classes  and  exams.  To  help  at  times  of 
death,  accident,  injury,  illness,  assault, 
there  is  a  24-hour  emergency  service  in 
the  Student  Services  Building,  phone 
333-0050. 

In  case  of  accident,  injury  or  illness 
that  requires  hospitalization,  the  police 
or  hospital  will  alert  the  person  on 
emergency  call.  In  other  instances,  you 
may  obtain  help  yourself  by  calling  any 
time  of  the  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

It  works  this  way:  During  regular 
office  hours,  the  333-0050  number  will 
reach  the  emergency  student  services 
representative,  who  will  take  any  steps 
necessary.  At  night  and  on  weekends, 
the  number  is  connected  to  a  Code-a- 
Phone  which  will  give  you  a  recorded 
message  stating  where  the  representative 
can  be  reached  —  or  you  can  leave  a 
message  on  the  Code-a-Phone. 

The  representative  will  notify  your 
college,  instructors,  residence  hall  staff, 
and  parents.  Jack  Riley,  coordinator  of 
the  emergency  services,  says  that  all  a 
student  has  to  do  is  call  and  “just  say 
he’ll  be  gone.  We’ll  do  the  rest;  he 
doesn’t  even  have  to  name  his  classes.” 


The  university  will  mail  advance  en¬ 
rollment  student  schedules  for  the  1974 
spring  semester  to  students’  campus 
addresses  on  or  about  December  21, 
1973.  If  you  will  have  a  change  of  ad¬ 
dress,  or  if  you  know  someone  who  will, 
the  deadline  for  reporting  address 
changes  is  Thursday,  December  20, 
1973. 

When  You  Come  Back 

On  your  return  to  campus  in  January, 
unpack  your  car  immediately,  urge  the 
campus  police.  Each  year,  thefts  of 
valuable  items  occur  when  students  re¬ 
turn  late  at  night  and  decide  to  wait 
until  morning  to  unload  their  cars. 

Need  Research  Help? 

The  Survey  Research  Laboratory  is 
ready  to  offer  “a  limited  amount  of  ad¬ 
vising  on  survey  methods”  to  students, 
without  charge.  Such  advice  includes 
sampling  techniques,  survey  design, 
questionnaire  preparation,  coding,  pro¬ 
graming,  and  data  processing  and 
analysis. 

Robert  Ferber,  who  directs  the  lab, 
points  out  that  a  little  advice  at  the 
beginning  can  save  time  and  money.  For 
more  information,  call  333-4273. 

Magazine  Sellers  Eht  C-U 

A  number  of  people  have  descended 
on  the  campus  and  surrounding  com¬ 
munity  purporting  to  sell  magazine  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Some  talk  about  being  on 
point  systems  to  work  their  way  through 
college.  Some  have  been  extremely  in¬ 
sistent. 

If  any  of  them  become  too  aggressive 
or  forceful,  you  might  want  to  report 
them  to  the  appropriate  police.  Students 
living  in  residence  halls  should  report 
to  the  staff. 


Applications  for  resident  adviser  slots 
in  the  university  residence  halls  for 
1974-75  are  available  now  at  200  Clark 
Hall.  If  you  will  be  a  junior,  senior,  or 
graduate  student  next  year  and  if  you 
have  a  3.5  grade  point  average,  you  can 
apply  —  but  do  so  before  February  15, 
1974. 

The  66  students  currently  serving 
their  first  semester  as  advisers  were 
selected  from  more  than  600  applicants. 
Another  63  are  holdovers  from  last  year. 
Each  is  assigned  to  a  living  unit  of 
from  55  to  80  students. 


After  Christmas  Jobs 

If  you  will  be  on  campus  right  after 
Christmas  and  want  to  earn  some  extra 
money,  you  may  want  to  apply  for  a 
food  service  job.  Help  is  needed  from 
December  27  to  January  1  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  halls  for  the  Inter-Varsity  Chris¬ 
tian  Fellowship  conference.  Room  and 
board  if  desired,  and  wages.  Contact 
Student  Employment,  420  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  before  December  15. 


Blood  Drives 

December  5  and  6  and  January  23- 
25  are  the  dates  of  the  next  two  blood 
drives  on  campus.  Call  Volunteer  Illini 
Projects  (333-1020  weekdays  10  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.)  to  schedule  your  donation  for 
a  convenient  time. 


C2H5OH  on  Campus 

“In  spite  of  what  you  may  have  read, 
the  Conference  on  Conduct  Governance 
and  Chancellor  Peltason  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  ‘beer  parties  in  the  dorms,’  ”  says 
John  Scouffas,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Campus  Regulations. 

“What  was  approved  was  a  slight 


liberalization  of  the  previously  an¬ 
nounced  policy.  The  change  allows  a 
resident  to  offer  his  invited  guest  a  beer 
while  they’re  watching  TV  in  the  floor 
lounge  or  in  the  room.  This  creates  quite 
a  different  picture  from  the  image  of 
beer  kegs  being  rolled  in  for  a  party.” 

Earlier  this  fall,  Hugh  Satterlee,  vice 
chancellor  for  campus  affairs,  authorized 
a  change  in  campus  policy  in  line  with 
the  state  legislation  reducing  the  legal 
drinking  age  for  beer  and  wine.  At  that 
time,  Satterlee  asked  the  CCG  to  de¬ 
velop  the  necessary  regulations  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  change. 

The  regulation  on  alcoholic  beverages 
in  certified  housing,  which  the  chancel¬ 
lor  approved  on  November  1,  1973,  is 
the  first  section  of  a  three-part  policy. 
Currently  the  student-faculty-adminis¬ 
trator  membership  of  CCG  is  working 
on  the  second  part,  which  deals  with 
alcoholic  beverages  on  other  university 
premises.  Part  three  will  concern  use 
of  such  beverages  by  authorized  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  approved  section  reads  as  follows : 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  —  CERTIFIED 
HOUSING 

Alcoholic  beverages  shall  not  be  possessed, 
consumed  or  sold  in  or  delivered  to  Univer¬ 
sity  Residence  Halls  or  certified  housing  ex¬ 
cept  as  follows: 

1.  The  possession  of  beer  and  wine  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  legal  age,  as  defined  by  State  law, 
will  be  permitted  in  private  living  areas.  For 
University  Residence  Halls,  a  private  living 
area  is  the  individual  room  of  the  resident 
and  any  adjacent  private  floor  or  unit  lounge. 
For  other  certified  housing  a  private  living 
area  is  the  individual  room  of  the  resident 
and  any  private  lounge.  For  further  clarifica¬ 
tion,  the  definition  of  private  living  area  does 
not  include  public  areas,  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  main  lounges,  indoor  recreational  areas, 
multipurpose  areas,  general  TV  rooms,  snack 
bars,  dining  rooms,  libraries,  or  grounds  sur¬ 
rounding  a  certified  housing  facility. 

2.  The  use  of  beer  or  wine  in  private  floor 
or  unit  lounges  is  limited  solely  to  the  floor 
or  unit  residents  and  their  personal  guests. 
Each  resident  will  be  responsible  for  the 
behavior  of  his/her  guest. 

3.  The  request  of  a  resident  to  live  in  a 
room  where  beer  and  wine  are  not  possessed 
or  consumed  will  be  granted,  whenever 
possible. 

4.  Monies  collected  through  the  University 
or  deposited  in  a  University  account  for  in¬ 
dividual  housing  student  governments  shall 
not  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

5.  Additional  restrictions  on,  or  the  total 
prohibition  of,  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
by  tenants  of  legal  age  may  be  established 
by  the  owner/landlord  or  housing  corporation. 

6.  The  overall  responsibility  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  regulation  will  be  handled  by 
staff,  or  the  recognized  student  government  in 
the  various  facilities,  in  accordance  with  the 
University  discipline  procedures. 


Second  Semester  Registration 

If  you  advance  enrolled  in  early 
November,  you  will  obtain  your  authori¬ 
zation  card  in  the  Armory  (enter 
through  the  southeast  door)  according 
to  this  alphabetical  schedule,  and  not 
before: 


Wed.,  Jan.  16,  1974 

Rot  thru  Sed  10:30 

See  thru  Sog  11:00 

Soh  thru  Tac  11:30 

Tad  thru  Vic  1:00 

Vid  thru  Wib  1 :30 

Wic  thru  Z  2:00 

A  thru  Barm  2:30 

Bam  thm  Boh  3:00 

Boi  thra  Buy  3:30 

Buz  thru  Coh  4:00 

Thurs.,  Jan.  17,  1974 

Coi  thm  Daw  8:00 

Dax  thru  Eil  8:30 

Eim  thru  For  9:00 

Fos  thru  Gof  9:30 

Gog  thm  Hal  10:00 

Ham  thru  Hem  10:30 

Hero  thm  Hum  11:00 

Hun  thru  Jor  11:30 

Jos  thru  Kil  1:00 

Kim  thm  Kmm  1:30 

Krun  thm  Lei  2:00 

Lem  thm  Luk  2:30 

Lul  thru  Mask  3:00 

Masl  thm  McM  3:30 

McN  thm  Miln  4:00 

Fri.,  Jan.  18,  1974 

Milo  thm  Nan  8:00 

Nao  thm  Orl  8:30 

Orm  thm  Pev  9:00 

Pey  thm  Ral  9:30 

Ram  thm  Ros  10:00 

•  If  you  did  not  advance  enroll  —  and 
if  you  do  not  receive  special  instmctions 
to  go  first  to  Window  20,  Room  100 
Administration  Building  —  you  will  re¬ 


ceive  your  authorization  card  according 
to  the  alphabetical  schedule  but  at  the 
following  locations  according  to  college: 
Agriculture  —  Home  economics  and 
home  economics  education,  268  Bevier 
Hall;  all  other  curricula,  108  Mum- 
ford  Hall. 

Aviation— adviser’s  table,  Huff  Gym. 
Basic  Medical  Sciences —  1204  West 
California  Street. 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
— -214  David  Kinley  Hall. 
Communications- — 119  Gregory  Hall. 
Education  —  120  Education  Building. 
Engineering  —  northeast  comer  entrance. 
Huff  Gym. 


Fine  and  Applied  Arts — 114  Architec¬ 
ture  Building. 

Law  —  111  Law  Building. 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  —  lobby, 

Lincoln  Hall  Theatre. 

Physical  Education  —  107  Huff  Gym. 
Veterinary  Medicine- — 137  Veterinary 

Medicine  Building. 

•  If  you  advance  enrolled,  you  should 
receive  registration  instructions  through 
the  mail  with  your  student  schedule.  If 
you  did  not  advance  enroll,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  detailed  instructions  with  your 
authorization  card. 

•  Registrations  will  be  completed  in  the 
Armory  until  Friday  noon,  January  18. 
No  registration  will  be  complete  until 
the  fee  card  has  been  deposited  with  the 
Business  Office  cashier;  this  includes 
students  who  are  exempt  from  tuition 
and/or  fees. 

•  Late  registration.  If  you  do  not  com¬ 
plete  registration  before  noon  on  Friday, 
you  will  be  assessed  the  late  registration 
fee  of  $15.  You  may  complete  a  late 
registration  in  69  Administration  Build¬ 
ing  (basement)  beginning  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  21;  no  registrations  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  Friday  afternoon,  January  18. 

Exchanging  Learning 

After  a  month  of  operation,  the  C-U 
Learning  Exchange  reported  that  over 
200  people  were  participating.  Although 
the  Praxis-UGSA  sponsored  project 
hopes  to  involve  people  from  the  entire 
Champaign-Urbana  community,  most  of 
the  initial  200  are  students. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  learn  or  teach 
can  call  333-9014  from  6  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday  through  Thursday.  If  a  match 
can  be  made  at  the  time,  names  and 
phone  numbers  are  given  to  the  caller. 
If  not,  the  caller’s  name  is  listed  in 
the  catalog  and  given  to  any  future 
callers  with  complementary  educational 
interests. 

Topics  now  listed  with  the  Exchange 
range  almost  from  A  to  Z:  astronomy 
through  heuristics  and  parapsychology, 
to  yoga.  Over  100  different  areas  are 
included  in  the  catalog.  If  you  would 
like  a  listing,  stop  at  the  office,  270  Illini 
Union. 

Volunteers  are  needed  for  publicity 
and  community  work,  according  to 
Debbie  Gorenstein,  one  of  the  Exchange 
workers. 
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What  About  Those  $$$? 

SPRING  1974 

•  If  you  are  a  veteran  with  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  eligibility  or  who  has  not  been 
certified  for  the  spring  semester,  stop  at 
Station  8A  in  the  Armory  during  regis¬ 
tration  for  attendance  certification. 

•  If  you  are  a  first-time  full-time 
freshman  who  has  not  applied  for  the 
BEOG,  you  may  be  losing  as  much  as 
$452  of  grant  aid.  Applications  are 
available  at  the  Financial  Aids  Office; 
they  must  be  at  the  Iowa  City  processing 
center  no  later  than  February  1. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Applications  for  summer  session  aid 
will  be  available  February  1,  but  finan¬ 
cial  documents  may  be  obtained  before 
that  date.  Both  must  be  completed  and 
on  file  by  March  1  if  you  are  to  be 
notified  of  the  action  taken  on  your  ap¬ 
plication  before  the  summer  session  be¬ 
gins.  Final  deadline  is  June  12. 

If  you  are  currently  receiving  aid, 
information  for  summer  will  be  mailed 
to  you  in  January  with  your  renewal 
application. 

FOR  1974-75 

If  you  seek  aid  through  the  Financial 
Aids  Office,  you  will  be  expected  to  also 
apply  for  a  BFOG  —  a  new  federal 
grant  program.  If  you  are  an  Illinois 
resident,  you  must  apply  to  the  ISSC  for 
a  monetary  award  —  and  no  action  will 
be  taken  on  the  U  of  I  aid  application 
until  the  ISSC  gives  its  decision  on  your 
case. 

If  you  are  receiving  aid  now  through 
the  Financial  Aids  Office,  an  application 
will  be  mailed  to  you  during  January. 
You  should  file  it  and  the  financial 
document  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
March  1  priority  deadline  as  possible. 
You  can  pick  up  1974-75  Parents  Confi¬ 
dential  Statements  now  at  the  Financial 
Aids  Office. 

You  should  receive  the  application 
and  financial  document  for  1974-75  with 
your  aid  offer  for  spring  1974  —  if  you 
will  receive  aid  for  the  spring  semester 
only  of  this  year. 

If  you  are  not  currently  receiving 
aid  but  wish  to  apply  for  1974-75,  you 
may  pick  up  application  materials  after 
February  1. 

•  ISSC.  You  may  pick  up  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  Illinois  State  Scholarship 
Commission  award  at  the  Financial  Aids 
Office  after  December  15.  (If  you  are 
currently  receiving  ISSC  funds  you 
should  receive  your  renewal  application 


through  the  mail  directly  from  the 
ISSC;  they  will  begin  mailing  at  the 
end  of  November.) 

Since  these  awards  will  be  made  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  it  will  be 


FINANCIAL  AIDS  OFFICE 
420  Student  Services  Building 
333-0100 

Monday  through  Friday  9  to  12,  1  to  4 


to  your  advantage  to  apply  as  early  as 
possible. 

When  you  are  receiving  ISSC  funds, 
you  must  notify  the  Commission  if  and 
when  you  receive  other  scholarships 
and/or  grants  —  such  as  SFOG,  BFOG, 
or  any  U  of  I  gift  aid.  If  you  fail  to 
notify  them,  ypu  might  lose  your  future 
eligibility  for  an  ISSC  award. 

•  BEOG.  Limited  federal  funding 
may  result  in  tliis  grant  being  limited  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  However,  all 
undergrads  should  plan  to  check  with 
the  Financial  Aids  Office  late  in  the 
spring  semester  for  information  and/or 
application  materials. 

Latino  Program 

To  start  preparing  bilingual,  bicul- 
tural  teachers  and  administrators  to 
staff  schools  with  large  Spanish-speaking 
populations  is  the  immediate  goal  of  a 
new  program  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  and  Continuing  Education. 
In  the  long  range,  the  program  is  a 
major  effort  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  develop  an  innovative  approach  to 
improving  the  education  of  Latinos  in 
the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  the  Latino  Bilingual 
Bicultural  Program,  as  it  is  called,  is 
geared  to  undergraduates  only.  However, 
there  are  plans  to  attract  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  to  organize  a  solid  program  for 
them,  and  to  undertake  serious  research 
at  the  graduate  level. 

Open  mostly  to  freshmen  and  to  some 
sophomores,  the  program  trains  teachers 
to  work  with  children  reared  in  homes 
where  Spanish  is  the  primary  language 
—  and  to  do  so  without  destroying  the 
children’s  culture.  Henry  Trueba,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  secondary  education 
and  anthropology,  directs  the  project. 

LBBP  will  include  summer  training  in 
a  Spanish-speaking  area  of  the  U.S.  or 
a  Latin  country  where  the  student  will 
be  immersed  in  the  culture.  In  addition 
to  the  program,  there  are  special  sec¬ 
tions  in  regular  education  courses  which 
concentrate  on  teaching  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  people. 


To  Future  Doctors 

If  you  are  not  accepted  to  a  U.S. 
medical  school,  you  might  want  to  con¬ 
sider  applying  to  the  Instituto  de  Cien- 
cias  de  la  Salud,  Universidad  de  Mon¬ 
terrey  —  which  will  admit  50  students 
twice  a  year  from  the  U.S.  This  is  a 
recognized  medical  school,  listed  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  world  directory  of 
medical  schools  published  by  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

The  address  is  Washington  2810 
Poniente,  Apartado  4442  —  Sucursal 
“H”,  Monterrey,  N.L.,  Mexico.  You  can 
obtain  additional  information  from  the 
Health  Professions  Information  Office, 
2  Student  Services  Building. 

1974-75  Calendar 

A  number  of  students  have  been  call¬ 
ing  to  ask  about  next  year’s  academic 
calendar.  On  page  430  of  the  “Spring 
1974  Timetable”  there  is  an  abbreviated 
version. 

A  bare  skeleton  is: 

1974 

Aug.  26  —  instruction  begins. 

Oct.  11-17  —  fall  vacation. 

Dec.  13 — -instruction  ends. 

Dec.  21  — exams  end. 

1975 

Jan.  20  —  instruction  begins. 

Mar.  22-31 — spring  vacation  (incorpo¬ 
rates  Easter,  which  the  spring  1974 
vacation  does  not.) 

May  9  —  instruction  ends. 

May  17  —  exams  end. 

For  Health  Care 

•  MAKE  AN  APPOINTMENT  (333-2716) 

When  you  need  to  go  to  the  McKinley 
Health  Center  for  routine  or  elective 
care,  you  should  obtain  an  appointment 
in  advance.  Such  care  includes  chronic 
illnesses,  special  permits,  birth  control, 
prescription  refills,  and  multiple  medi¬ 
cal  symptoms. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  an  illness 
that  needs  prompt  care,  you  do  not  have 
to  have  an  appointment  —  although  it 
is  still  advisable  to  call  first.  By  doing 
so,  you  may  be  able  to  avoid  the 
average  30-minute  wait  —  and  you  will 
also  be  able  to  ask  for  a  specific  doctor, 
if  you  wi.sh. 

•  TAKE  BOTH  I.D.  CARDS 

When  you  go  to  the  McKinley  Health 
Center,  be  sure  to  take  your  orange  I.D. 
card  as  well  as  the  photo  card.  Both  are 


required,  owing  to  continued  attempts 
by  ineligible  people  to  use  clinic 
services. 

Dr.  Larry  Hursh,  director  of  the 
Health  Center,  urgently  requests  that 
you  replace  your  orange  I.D.  card  if 
you  lose  it.  He  says  the  card  greatly 
helps  patient  registration  at  McKinley 
and  speeds  up  the  process  when  you  fill 
a  prescription  at  the  pharmacy. 

You  may  replace  your  lost  card  by 
going  to  410  Metallurgy  and  Mining 
Building  between  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday. 

•  WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  YOU  GET  THERE 

After  you  arrive  at  McKinley,  nurses 
in  the  Acute  Illness  Clinic  will  see  you 
first.  Then,  if  necessary,  you  will  see  a 
doctor.  If  you  need  medicine,  you  can 
have  the  doctor’s  prescription  filled  im¬ 
mediately  at  no  charge  at  the  Health 
Center  pharmacy.  Between  July  1  and 
November  1,  the  pharmacy  filled  over 
16,294  prescriptions. 

After  clinic  hours,  if  you  have  an 
acute  illness  or  injury,  you  must  report 
to  the  emergency  room,  which  is  staffed 
24  hours  a  day  by  nurses  and  one  doctor. 

<  •  COMPLAIN  TO  YOUR  OMBUDSPERSON 

If  you  have  questions  or  gripes  re¬ 
garding  service  at  the  Center,  see  or  call 
the  ombudsperson.  A  member  of  the 
Center  Student  Advisory  Board,  the 
person  on  duty  will  answer  calls  and 
questions  and  follow  up  on  complaints. 

Duty  hours  are  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  —  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Center.  You  can  call  333-2244. 

Board  members  say  they  hope  the 
new  service  will  encourage  students  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  determining 
the  type  of  health  service  they  want . . . 
and  that  their  input  will  make  the  avail¬ 
able  serviee  more  effective  and  respon¬ 
sive. 

Moms  &  Dads  Gifts  Used 

Last  year  was  the  50th  anniversary  of 
both  the  Mothers  and  Dads  Associations, 
and  each  of  the  organizations  gave  the 
campus  tangible  evidence  of  the  passage 
of  a  half  eentury  at  the  U  of  1. 

SELF-SERVICE  POSTAL  UNIT 

John  Theodore,  Urbana  postmaster, 
regularly  receives  letters  from  students 
complimenting  the  24-hour  postal  unit 
contributed  by  the  Dads  Association. 

By  the  middle  of  August,  reports  the 
Urbana  Post  Office,  $12,150  had  been 
spent  at  the  unit  located  west  of  the 


Undergrad  Library.  Purchases  included 
41,162  stamps  worth  80  each,  25,000  of 
the  10  variety,  and  3,969  airmail  stamps. 

ANNIVERSARY  PLAZA 

This  space  south  of  the  Illini  Union, 
provided  last  year  by  the  Moms  Associ¬ 
ation,  has  been  a  busy  Quad  focal  point 
during  the  fall.  Formal  activities  have 
been  seheduled  by  sueh  groups  as  the 
Illini  Folk  Dance  Society,  the  Illini 
Games  Club,  UGSA  for  eoneerts.  Cam¬ 
pus  Crusade  for  Christ,  Arab  or  Israeli 
supporters  for  rallies,  and  various  pro¬ 
gram  people. 

Any  group  interested  in  reserving  the 
plaza  for  an  activity  should  check  with 
the  Space  Utilization  office,  Davenport 
House  (comer  of  Wright  and  Daniel), 
333-1230. 

The  Morrow  Plots 

The  heterogeneity  of  the  campus  was 
illustrated  earlier  this  year  by  two 
simultaneous  events.  On  the  Quad,  200 
or  more  people  were  engaged  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  political  rally  during  the  noon  hour 
one  day.  At  exactly  the  same  time,  an 
equal  number  were  gathered  at  the 
Undergraduate  Library  steps  facing  the 
cornfield  and  listening  to  jazz. 

For  some,  it  may  have  been  the  first 
time  they  paid  any  attention  to  the 
Plots,  for  which  the  Undergraduate  Li¬ 
brary  had  to  go  underground. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  three- 
fourths  acre  strip  of  land  anyway? 

It  is  the  oldest  agricultural  experi¬ 
mental  area  operated  by  any  college  in 
the  U.S.  Throughout  97  years,  the  plots 
have  been  divided  and  subdivided  to 
test  the  effectivcne.ss  of  fertilizers  and 
new  farming  techniques. 

Invaluable  because  of  nearly  a  century 
of  controlled  study,  the  Morrow  Plots 
are  planted  with  com,  oats,  hay,  and 
soybeans  each  year  in  early  May. 

Five  members  of  the  agronomy  de¬ 
partment  maintain  the  plots,  and  the 
department  uses  samples  from  each  of 
the  24  subplots  to  analyze  protein  and 
oil  content. 

Gene  Oldham,  agronomist  in  charge, 
said  this  year’s  com  yield  was  one  of 
the  highest.  Most  of  the  harvest  each 
year  is  either  sold  or  used  for  animal 
feed  by  the  university’s  Animal  Science 
Lab. 

One  small  section  of  the  area  has  been 
planted  every  year  since  1876  with  com, 
using  no  fertilizer  or  modem  farming 
techniques.  This  section  produced  only 
45  bushels  of  com  an  acre,  compared  to 
175  bushels  in  the  modem  section. 


Drug  Use  Today 

by  David  Anderson 

In  many  ways  the  almost  tranquil 
atmosphere  of  the  seventies  has  pro¬ 
duced  vivid  contrasts  with  the  sixties. 
Political  protest  seems  to  have  gone  the 
route  of  green  beanies  for  freshmen. 

Drug  use,  one  of  the  more  disturbing 
phenomena  of  the  sixties,  seems  to  have 
subsided.  But  has  it? 

Two  university  officials  —  John  Scouf- 
fas,  associate  dean  of  students,  and  Dr. 
T.  A.  Kiersch,  a  psychiatrist  at  McKin¬ 
ley  ■ — ■  agree  that  dmg  use  on  campus 
has  not  decreased,  that  it  has  merely 
changed,  not  only  in  character  but  in 
the  types  of  dmgs  used  as  well.  Both 
men  are  in  a  good  position  to  know 
about  the  problem,  as  Scouffas  helped 
found  Gemini  House  and  Kiersch  is  cur¬ 
rently  secretary  of  the  project’s  board  of 
directors. 

Take  LSD  and  other  hallucinogens  as 
an  example.  Scouffas  pointed  out  that 
hallucinogens  are  not  as  popular  as  they 
once  were,  while  Dr.  Kiersch  said,  “We 
rarely  see  a  bad  trip  any  more.” 

Citing  records  at  McKinley,  Kiersch 
said  that  three  years  ago  the  hospital 
handled  35-40  bad  trips.  In  1971  the 
number  of  cases  dipped  to  25  and  last 
year  the  number  was  10.  As  a  result 
of  this  decrease,  according  to  Dr. 
Kiersch,  McKinley  does  not  keep  statis¬ 
tical  records  of  cases  of  bad  trips. 

But  if  the  use  of  hallueinogens  has 
decreased,  what  types  of  dmgs  are  being 
used  today? 

A  concrete  answer  to  this  question  is 
difficult  to  come  by.  Poliee  reports,  hos¬ 
pital  records,  and  surveys  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  answer,  as  both  men 
stated  —  but  from  this  data,  along  with 
some  informal  observations,  the  follow¬ 
ing  trends  have  been  detected. 

There  is  more  use  of  marijuana  on 
campus,  as  it  has  become  more  accept¬ 
able.  Dr.  Kiersch  expressed  no  surprise 
over  this,  saying,  “There  is  a  pretty 
liberal  attitude  among  many  people 
about  marijuana,  and  it  follows  that, 
with  a  more  liberal  feeling  about  the 
drug,  more  people  will  use  it.” 

Another  observation  is  that  the  use  of 
barbiturates,  amphetamines  and  other 
stimulants  and  depressants  has  also  in¬ 
creased.  Dr.  Kierseh  feels  that  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  these  drugs  is  the  main  reason 
for  their  increased  use  and  that  most  of 
the  blame  lies  with  drug  eompanies  who 
manufacture  large  quantities.  “Legiti¬ 
mate  manufacturers  make  more  am¬ 
phetamines  and  barbiturates  than  could 
be  prescribed  — •  and  it  follows  that  this 


surplus  is  funneled  into  illegal  channels 
of  distribution.” 

Whether  use  of  heroin  and  other 
opiates  has  increased  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
jecture,  but  statistics  from  Gemini 
House,  which  deals  with  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  show  that  heroin  addiction  is 
a  problem  in  the  community.  Dr. 
Kiersch  said,  “Heroin  use  has  increased 
nationally,  so  we  must  assume  that  the 
number  of  addicts  in  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  area  has  increased.” 

It  seems  fair  to  say,  then,  that  drug 
use  has  not  gone  the  route  of  protest 
and  disappeared  from  the  campus  scene. 

Some  people  feel  that  the  use  of 
drugs  has  crested  because  some  drug  use 
was  tied  with  the  social  issues  of  the 
sixties  and  that  the  resolution  of  those 
issues  may  bring  about  a  decrease  in  drug 
use.  But  such  an  observation  would  have 
to  be  made  over  the  long  run,  and  no 
reliable  measurement  can  be  taken  to 
prove  it. 

One  valid  assumption  is  that  there  is 
more  drug  use  at  a  younger  age,  mainly 
because  of  availability  of  drugs.  This 
brings  up  the  question:  At  what  age 
can  an  intelligent  decision  be  made 
about  drug  use? 

Laws  caimot  stop  illegal  drug  use;  at 
best  they  reduce  availability.  Education 
programs  that  prey  on  fears  have  not 
worked  effectively.  The  answer  may  be 
found  in  non-institutional  agencies  like 
Gemini  House  and  Teen  Challenge  — 
but  what  is  really  needed  is  a  non-emo- 
tional  evaluation  of  drug  use,  one  that 
learns  both  from  success  and  failure.  In 
that  way,  ultimately,  individuals  might 
have  some  basis  for  making  a  decision. 

The  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the 
campus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  (333-1309),  and 
Student  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the 
answer. 

Q:  What  is  the  ratio  of  advisers  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  residence  halls? 

A:  In  the  university-owned  halls,  1  to 
60. 

Q:  What  counseling  is  available  to  a 
student  who  feels  he  is  just  not  making 
it  in  his  chosen  field? 

A:  Complete  counseling  is  available  by 
appointment  at  the  Psychological  and 
Counseling  Service  in  the  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building.  Call  333-3704/3705. 

Q:  If  I  just  cannot  communicate  with 
a  professor,  is  there  someone  specific  I 
should  see  about  class  problems? 

A:  Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 


communication  problem  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  you  might  visit  the  Psychological 
and  Counseling  Service.  Other  alterna¬ 
tives  you  might  consider  are  department 
tutors  and  your  assistant  dean. 

Q:  What  does  the  insurance  policy 
cover? 

A:  As  an  outpatient:  surgery,  accidental 
bodily  injury,  prescription  drugs,  and 
surgical  removal  of  impacted  wisdom 
teeth.  As  an  inpatient:  full  cost  of 
hospitalization  up  to  $500  and  80  per 
cent  of  hospitalization  costs  after  the 
initial  $500,  with  a  $50  deductible 
charge. 

Q:  How  long  does  it  take  to  start  a 
new  course? 

A:  In  general,  new  courses  are  initiated 
at  the  department  level  —  and  requests 
are  usually  submitted  at  least  a  semester 
in  advance.  After  approval  by  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  proposal  goes  first  to  the 
college  and  then  to  the  vice  chancellor 
for  academic  affairs  for  final  approval. 

This  is  considerably  simpler  than  be¬ 
ginning  a  major  program  or  “new  unit 
of  instruction,”  which  takes  at  least  a 
full  year  and  has  to  go  through  many 
steps  including  approval  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education. 

Q:  Why  can’t  we  reserve  tennis  courts 
on  campus  so  we  don’t  have  to  wait  so 
long? 

A:  The  courts  located  at  the  IMPE 
Building  are  available  by  reservation, 
but  Dave  Matthews,  director  of  Intra¬ 
mural  Activities,  says  it  would  be  fi¬ 
nancially  impossible  to  hire  enough 
supervisors  to  enforce  the  honor  system 
limiting  play  to  one  hour  on  all  the 
courts  on  campus. 

Many  other  facilities  —  courts,  gyms, 
pools  —  can  be  reserved  for  individuals 
or  groups.  For  information  about  the 
facilities  and  reservations,  contact  the 
IM  division,  170  IMPE  Building. 

Q:  What  is  the  university’s  policy  as  to 
instructors  who  use  their  classes  to  pro¬ 
pound  as  fact  their  personal  views  on 
political,  social  issues,  etc? 

A:  “We  do  not  approve  of  using  the 
classroom  as  a  forum  for  a  professor’s 
own  political  views,”  says  Morton  Weir, 
vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs.  The 
problem  apparently  arises  when  the 
views  have  no  application  to  course  con¬ 
tent.  “When  an  instructor’s  opinion  is 
relevant  to  the  course,”  continues  Weir, 
“I  see  no  reason  why  he  cannot  express 
it,  as  long  as  he  labels  it  as  his  opinion.” 

Q:  When  can  I  take  a  vocational  apti¬ 
tude  test? 


A:  Anytime,  as  long  as  you  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  see  a  counselor  first.  This 
is  to  determine  whether  testing  would 
be  helpful  and,  if  so,  which  tests  would 
meet  your  needs,  says  Tom  Ewing,  of 
the  Psychological  and  Counseling  Ser¬ 
vice. 

After  the  initial  meeting,  a  time  will 
be  set  up  for  the  test.  When  the  results 
have  been  processed,  you  will  return  to 
the  same  counselor  to  discuss  the  out¬ 
come. 

Ewing  reports  that  close  to  a  thousand 
students  take  the  career  interest  apti¬ 
tude  tests  yearly.  Call  333-3704/3705  or 
go  to  206  Student  Services  to  make  an 
appointment. 

Q:  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to 
security  in  the  dorms? 

A:  During  the  school  year,  the  campus 
police  do  not  patrol  within  the  univer¬ 
sity  residence  halls.  They  enter  the 
buildings  only  when  a  student  or  a 
resident  director  calls,  and  then  only 
to  investigate  the  specific  incident. 

During  vacation  periods,  the  empty 
halls  have  new  main  door  locks  installed 
temporarily,  and  only  authorized  indi¬ 
viduals  have  keys.  Campus  police  then 
regularly  patrol  the  vacant  buildings. 
These  procedures  have  drastically  re¬ 
duced  thefts  from  rooms  during  vacation 
periods. 

The  safety  of  his  possessions  depends 
much  on  the  individual  student,  whether 
he  lives  in  a  university  hall  or  in  one 
of  the  private  residences.  Campus  secu¬ 
rity  personnel  say  that  past  experience 
shows  that  these  steps  greatly  increase 
the  protection  of  student  belongings: 

•  Lock  your  room  door.  Most  thefts  oc¬ 
cur  in  unlocked  rooms. 

•  Have  your  name  engraved  on  each 
valuable  item.  The  campus  police  will 
do  this  for  you,  free  of  charge,  at  101 
N.  Mathews.  They  say  thieves  seem  re¬ 
luctant  to  steal  merchandise  that  has 
been  engraved,  because  of  the  high  risk 
involved  in  reselling  “hot”  items. 

•  If  you  are  to  be  away  for  the  weekend, 
lock  items  of  high  value  in  your  room 
closet,  to  insure  double  protection. 

Q:  What  is  included  in  the  student 
health  insurance  that  would  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  private  insurance  program? 

A:  The  program  differs  from  typical 
private  insurance  primarily  in  two  ways: 
prescription  drug  benefits  and  the  “con¬ 
tinuous”  ambulance  trip.  Drug  pre¬ 
scriptions  written  by  Health  Service 
physicians  are  filled  at  the  McKinley 
Pharmacy  free  of  charge;  prescriptions 
written  by  other  physicians  are  filled  at 
priv'ate  pharmacies  at  a  50  per  cent 


cost  to  the  student.  [If  a  student  elects 
to  take  a  Health  Service  prescription  to 
a  private  pharmacy,  he  will  have  to 
pay  the  full  price.] 

In  emergency  situations  involving  an 
ambulance,  the  student  will  not  have 
to  pay  for  the  second  trip  if  he  has 
been  taken  first  to  McKinley  and  then 
has  to  be  transported  to  another  hospital. 

In  most  cases,  both  pharmacy  and 
ambulance,  the  private  business  will 
take  care  of  filing  the  insurance  claim. 
However,  in  some  instances  the  student 
may  have  to  pay  and  file  the  claim  him¬ 
self.  If  so,  forms  can  be  obtained  and 
the  claim  filed  at  the  Insurance  Office 
in  Coble  Hall. 

Q:  Is  dental  service  available  on  cam¬ 
pus? 

A:  No.  However,  the  health  insurance 
includes  coverage  of  two  types  of  dental 
work:  surgical  removal  of  impacted  wis¬ 
dom  teeth,  and  accidental  damage  to 
teeth  which  were  previously  sound. 

Q:  Is  insurance  available  during  the 
summer? 

A:  Yes,  if  the  student  extends  it  to  in¬ 
clude  the  summer.  He  should  visit  the 
Insurance  Office  before  the  end  of  the 
second  semester,  and  pay  the  fee. 

Q:  Is  insurance  available  for  personal 
possessions? 

A:  Not  through  the  university;  contact 
a  private  insurance  company. 

Three- Year  Degree 

The  U  of  I  is  studying  time-shortened 
degree  programs  under  a  Carnegie  grant 


beginning  in  July  1972  and  terminating 
in  July  1976.  Two  major  experimental 
programs  involve  four  groups  of  about 
200  students  each. 

The  first  program,  called  Extended 
Early  Admission,  involves  high  school 
students  who  come  to  the  campus  at 
the  end  of  the  junior  year.  These  EE  A 
students  meet  minimal  admission  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  university,  though 
they  have  not  received  a  high  school 
diploma.  They  are  enrolled  in  regular 
four-year  degree  curricula. 

Of  the  57  students  who  began  the 
program  last  year,  53  finished  the  aca¬ 
demic  year,  compiling  a  mean  grade 
point  average  of  3.810. 

This  promises  to  generate  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  academic  community  in  the 
future.  Preliminary  conversations  have 
taken  place  concerning  possible  institu¬ 
tionalization  of  this  program  in  1975-76. 

•  The  second  program,  known  as  the 
Individualized  Six  Semester  Plan,  is 
experimenting  with  reduction  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  time  span  from  four  to  three 
years.  ISSP  is  intended  for  the  student 
who  has  definite  educational  goals, 
wants  to  reduce  his  time  in  school,  is 
well  prepared  for  the  intended  field  of 
concentration,  and  is  interested  in  using 
his  own  initiative  to  shape  his  academic 
program. 

Although  the  ISSP  is  not  restricted 
to  students  of  exceptional  ability,  it  is 
expected  that  the  student  will  maintain 
a  relatively  intense  academic  pace, 
averaging  18  hours  per  semester.  The 
basic  premise  is  that  a  program  tailored 
exactly  to  the  student  will  result  in  a 
superior  educational  experience  and  aca¬ 


demic  saving  which  can  be  translated 
into  time  saving. 

Arrangements  are  now  under  way  to 
commission  the  preparation  of  upper 
division  courses  for  ISSP  students  in 
their  second  and  third  years. 

•  Group  HI  has  been  named  SIA  for 
self-initiated  acceleration.  These  are 
students  who  will  simply  manage  to 
graduate  in  six  or  seven  semesters, 
mainly  on  their  own  initiative  without 
being  involved  in  special  curricula  or 
courses.  They  may  use  one  or  more 
time-shortening  opportunities:  credit  by 
examination,  advance  placement  credit, 
proficiency  exams,  summer  sessions,  etc. 
For  purposes  of  the  four-year  study. 
Group  HI  will  serve  as  a  control  group. 

Group  IV  is  the  basic  control  group 
for  the  study.  It  consists  of  200  students 
pursuing  their  degrees  in  the  traditional 
four-year  curricula. 

•  At  the  end  of  each  year,  the  success 
of  students  enrolled  in  the  EEA  and 
ISSP  programs  will  be  compared  with 
the  performance  of  students  in  the  two 
control  groups.  Encouraging  and  satis¬ 
factory  results  will  probably  lead  to 
institutionalization  of  both  experimental 
programs  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  elsewhere. 
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Help  Us  Help  You 

Four  years  ago,  students  on  this  cam¬ 
pus  started  the  SEAL  (Students  for 
Equal  Access  to  Learning)  financial  aid 
fund.  In  the  largest  referendum  ever 
held  on  this  campus,  the  students  voted 
to  assess  themselves  $2  a  semester  to 
help  students  in  need.  (Ed  Sanford,  di¬ 
rector  of  financial  aids,  says  that  about 
half  the  students  here  receive  financial 
aid  in  some  form.) 

Matching  funds  from  the  state  have 
added  to  the  student  assessments  —  and 
SEAL  has  thus  been  providing  about 
$200,000  a  year. 

Another  referendum  will  be  held  this 
spring  —  because  the  SEAL  program 
ends  this  year,  by  terms  of  the  1970 
referendum,  unless  students  vote  to  re¬ 
tain  it. 

Tuck  Olson,  of  SEAL,  and  Dave  Ei- 
senman,  SEAL  adviser,  urge  you  to  let 
them  know  how  financial  aid  has  helped 
you  . . .  what  the  problems  still  are  . .  . 
and  your  ideas  of  where  aid  programs  go 
wrong  (or  right).  Write  them  c/o  107 
Coble  Hall. 


Should  the  U.S. 

Become  a  Monarchy? 

That’s  the  topic  to  be  debated  by  two 
New  Zealanders  and  two  U  of  I  stu¬ 
dents  on  March  11.  The  format  will  in¬ 
clude  questions  and  speeches  from  the 
audience,  and  a  concluding  audience 
vote. 

If  you  are  interested  in  being  a  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  on  either  side  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  attend  the  try-outs  February  19, 
7  p.m.,  130  Lincoln  Hall.  For  further 
information,  contact  Kurt  Ritter,  direc¬ 
tor  of  debate,  1 3 1  Lincoln  Hall. 

The  debate  is  one  of  a  series  of  inter¬ 
national  debates  arranged  by  the  Speech 
Communication  Association.  It  will  be 
Monday,  March  11,  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
mini  Union  Ballroom. 


Faculty  Factotum 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  some 
faculty  members  who  would  like  to  get 
together  with  students  —  to  talk  .  .  .  play 
cards  .  .  .  golf  .  .  .  etc.  —  call  or  visit 
Jackie  Kras,  110  Student  Services,  333- 
7060.  She  will  also  welcome  any  sugges¬ 
tions  you  might  have  about  how  to  make 
such  informal  meetings  more  feasible. 

Quite  a  number  of  faculty  or  staff 
members  enjoy  such  sessions  as  much  or 
more  than  the  students  involved  —  and 
for  most  of  them,  small  groups  of  a  half 
dozen  or  so  are  ideal. 

“Maybe  You  Need 
to  Ask  Another  ?” 

William  K.  Williams,  the  campus  om¬ 
budsman,  points  out  that  almost  no 
questions  are  simple  ones  in  a  place  as 
complex  as  this  campus. 

For  example,  he  says,  “A  student  in¬ 
terested  in  proficiency  exams  asked 
about  them,  and  received  an  answer 
based  on  the  way  her  question  was 
phrased.  The  answer  seemed  strange  and 
frustrating  to  her,  so  she  talked  to  me. 

“As  a  result  I  asked  still  more  ques¬ 
tions  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  one  of  the 
deans  in  her  college,  who  asked  even 
more  questions.  As  a  result,  she  ended 
up  with  a  very  different  perspective  on 
the  situation  than  she  had  begun  with 
. . .  and  what  had  seemed  absurd  made 
sense. 

“The  moral  to  the  story  is:  If  you  get 
a  strange  answer  it  may  be  because  you 
need  to  ask  another  question.” 

OTHER  PLACES  TO  ASK 

Sometimes  the  person  asking  the 
question  might  also  need  to  ask  the  same 
question  again  —  but  to  a.sk  a  different 
person  or  in  a  different  office.  The  “ser¬ 
vice  directory”  in  the  front  of  this  year’s 
Student-Staff  Directory  is  one  place  to 
look  to  determine  where  to  start  asking. 


ROTC  Offers  $$$ 

If  you  are  a  freshman  or  sophomore, 
you  might  want  to  check  for  possible  fi¬ 
nancial  opportunities  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Air  Force  ROTC. 
Scholarships  covering  full  tuition,  fees 
and  books  are  available  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

The  Naval  ROTC  program  can  guar¬ 
antee  a  scholarship  to  qualified  students 
who  agree  to  enter  nuclear  propulsion 
training  upon  graduation. 

Financial  need  is  not  a  factor  in 
scholarship  awards.  All  ROTC  students 
receive  a  $100  per  month  allowance  dur¬ 
ing  their  final  two  years  of  study. 

Two-year  programs  lead  to  armed 
forces  commissions  when  the  student 
completes  the  course  of  study  in  one  of 
the  services.  Upon  graduation  and  com¬ 
missioning,  the  student’s  starting  salary 
is  $9,100  with  additional  increments  de¬ 
pending  on  marital  status  and  particular 
assi.gnment. 

Deadlines  for  application  for  fall  se¬ 
mester  1974  will  be  early  this  spring. 
For  information,  write:  ROTC  Informa¬ 
tion,  113  Armory,  Champaign,  Ill.  61820 
or  call  333-1061. 

Librarian  Minority  Program 

Minority  group  students  who  want  to 
apply  for  a  special  scholarship  program 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Sci¬ 
ence  have  until  about  the  end  of  April 
to  do  so.  The  1974  special  program 
will  begin  in  June,  when,  with  the  help 
of  an  adviser,  each  student  will  choose 
courses  according  to  experience  and 
career  goals. 

Minimum  requirements  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  include  a  bachelor’s  degree,  with 
a  3.5  average  for  the  last  60  hours  com¬ 
pleted,  and  financial  need. 

For  more  information  and  application 
forms,  write:  Scholarship  Program, 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Science,  U 
of  I,  Urbana. 


About  Those  $$$ 

•  ISSC.  If  you  are  an  ISSC  monetary 
award  recipient  and  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  your  renewal  application  mate¬ 
rials,  pick  them  up  immediately  at  the 
Financial  Aids  Office.  While  the  final 
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ISSC  deadline  is  not  until  September  1, 
you  should  apply  as  soon  as  possible  be¬ 
cause  applications  are  processed  on  a 
first-come,  first-sensed  basis. 

•  IV as  your  father  a  policeman,  fireman, 
or  POW  or  MIA?  Special  new  ISSC 
programs  provide  tuition  and  fee  grants 
to  children  of  Illinois  policemen  and 
firemen  killed  in  action  after  August 
1971 — and  to  dependents  of  Illinois 
residents  declared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  be  a  POW  or  MIA  after 
January  1,  1960.  If  you  think  you  might 
be  eligible,  contact  the  ISSC,  Box  607, 
Deerfield,  Illinois  60015. 

•  First-time,  full-time  freshmen:  If  you 
feel  you  have  need  and  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  new  federal  Basic  Edu¬ 
cational  Opportunity  Grant,  go  to  the 
Financial  Aids  Office  now  to  obtain  an 
application  and  information.  The  appli¬ 
cation  deadline  has  been  changed  from 
February  1  to  April  1. 

•  March  15  is  the  priority  deadline  for 
applying  for  1974-75  financial  aid 
through  the  Financial  Aids  Office.  If 
you  are  currently  receiving  such  aid  and 
have  not  yet  received  the  renewal  ma¬ 
terials  (mailed  to  you  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary),  stop  in  and  ask  for  them. 

If  you  are  not  currently  receiving 
such  aid,  but  wish  to  be  considered  for 
next  year,  you  may  obtain  application 
materials  there.  If  you  are  an  Illinois 
resident  you  must  also  apply  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Scholarship  Commission  for 
a  monetary  award  before  your  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  university  office  will  be  acted 
upon. 

•  SUMMER  SESSION  1974.  If  you 
qualify  for  aid  and  are  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  loan  and/or  employment,  you  can 
probably  obtain  help  for  the  summer 
session.  You  can  pick  up  the  application 
for  summer  aid  now,  and  you  should  re¬ 
turn  it  by  March  15. 

If  you  have  an  ISSC  monetary  award 
for  1973-74  and  wish  to  use  it  for  the 
summer  session,  you  must  notify  the 
ISSC  before  June  10.  Academic  year 


1974-75  awards  are  not  valid  during  the 
1974  summer  session.  BEOG  awards  are 
not  valid  during  the  summer  either. 

If  your  application  for  summer  is 
completed  by  March  15,  the  Einancial 
Aids  Office  can  tell  you  the  result  April 
23,  and  the  loan  funds  will  be  available 
June  10.  If  your  application  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  June  11,  the  result  will  be 
announced  June  25,  but  the  Financial 
Aids  Office  does  not  know  when  the 
loan  funds  will  be  available.  The  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aids  Office  will  process  only  fi¬ 
nancial  documents  and  applications 
completed  and  on  file  in  the  office  prior 
to  June  1 1 . 

•  Financial  statements  required.  A 
1974-75  financial  statement  must  be  pro¬ 
cessed  by  College  Scholarship  Service 
for  summer  1974  and/or  the  1974-75 
academic  year. 

Monday  at  8 

Continuing  this  spring  is  last  semes¬ 
ter’s  unique,  successful  series  about 
women  and  their  problems,  con¬ 
cerns,  and  accomplishments.  Attendance 
ranged  from  50  to  200  people,  including 
some  from  the  community  as  well  as  the 
campus. 

Jackie  Kras,  of  Campus  Programs  and 
Services,  attributes  the  success  of  the 
series  to  “the  time  and  energy  of  a  core 
group  of  students.  They  did  the  plan¬ 
ning,  contacted  speakers  and  panel  mem¬ 
bers  initially,  reviewed  films,  and  all  the 
other  things  necessary  to  make  a  series 
of  programs  exciting  and  informative 
enough  to  draw  a  responsive  audience.” 

The  topics  listed  here  are  now  in  the 
discussion  stage.  Anyone  with  sugges¬ 
tions  for  program  content  and/or  a  de¬ 
sire  to  become  involved  with  any  or  all 
topics  listed  .should  contact  Paula 
Treichler,  333-7881;  Kras,  333-7060;  or 
Barbara  Barnes,  333-0940. 

MONDAY  AT  EIGHT 
Allen  Hall  Recreation  Room 

Feb.  11 — Women  in  Sports:  “Not 
Cricket” 

Feb.  18  — •  Women  and  Madness 
Feb.  25  —  Children’s  Literature 
Mar.  4  —  Children  Part  I :  Birth 
Mar.  11 — Children  Part  II:  Child 
Rearing 

Apr.  1  — Women  and  Law  (Workshops 
throughout  the  week  concerning  wills, 
divorce,  real  estate,  liability,  invest¬ 
ments,  financial  management) 

Apr.  8  —  Women  and  Aging 
Apr.  15  —  Women  and  Addiction  — 
especially  alcohol 
Apr.  22  —  Mothers  and  Daughters 


VIP  Needs  Volunteers 

Both  women  and  men  students  are 
needed  for  VIP  projects  —  especially 
for  the  PAL  program.  Call  333-1020  or 
stop  at  the  VIP  office  in  the  afternoon, 
328  mini  Union,  to  fill  out  an  applica¬ 
tion. 


The  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the 
campus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  (333-1309),  and 
Student  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the 
answer. 

Q:  With  all  the  talk  about  an  energy 
crisis,  why  are  campus  buildings  so  hot? 

A:  In  some  U  of  I  buildings,  antiquated 
heating  systems  do  not  allow  for  con¬ 
trolled  temperatures;  radiators  are 
either  full  on  or  off.  This  is  probably 
the  situation  in  the  buildings  you  have 
in  mind. 

The  campus  has  begun  an  energy  con¬ 
servation  program,  including  removal  of 
lights  in  some  areas  and  lowered  tem¬ 
peratures  where  possible. 

Q:  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  hazing 
along  with  the  increased  interest  in  fra¬ 
ternities  /  sororities  ? 

A;  Not  according  to  Willard  Broom, 
student  organizations  adviser  in  Cam¬ 
pus  Programs  and  Services.  He  says 
hazing  is  still  on  the  decrease. 

Q:  Are  there  certain  groups  of  students 
dents  (such  as  graduating  seniors  or 
James  Scholars)  who  have  priority  over 
other  students  when  class  schedules  are 
made  up  after  advance  enrollment? 

A:  During  advance  enrollment,  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors  are  given  preference  but 
after  that,  all  students  are  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Graduating  se¬ 
niors,  however,  can  obtain  necessary 
schedule  changes  if  difficulties  arise. 

Q:  How  many  students  take  CLEP 
exams  and  with  what  results? 

A:  As  reported  by  the  Office  of  Instruc¬ 
tional  Resources,  during  the  1973  sum¬ 
mer  advance  enrollment  and  fall  new 
student  week,  934  students  took  the  hu¬ 
manities  exam,  with  197  receiving  3 
hours  credit  and  139  receiving  6  hours 
credit.  Of  1,056  who  took  the  social 
sciences  and  history  exam,  241  received 
3  hours  and  115  received  6  hours.  After 
taking  the  natural  sciences  exam,  218 
received  credit  in  physical  sciences  and 
292  in  the  biological  sciences;  717  took 
the  exam. 


Women  Against  Rape 

Any  woman  student  is  welcome  to 
attend  the  regular  meetings  of  this  new 
group  ^ — at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesdays  at 
the  YWCA,  1001  S.  Wright. 

The  Rape  Hotline  should  be  operating 
after  the  middle  of  February,  when  the 
phone  is  installed.  Any  woman  who 
wants  to  participate  in  the  hotline  opera¬ 
tion  should  contact  the  YWCA,  344-0721. 

Moms  W eekend 

This  year’s  special  weekend  on  cam¬ 
pus  for  your  mother  will  be  April  19-21. 
“Gypsy”  will  be  the  lUSA  musical,  play¬ 
ing  Friday  night  and  twice  on  Saturday, 
and  the  Atius-Sachem  Sing  will  be  on 
the  program  as  in  the  past.  Also  ex¬ 
pected  are  the  style  show,  ice  cream 
parlor,  Saturday  morning  coffee  hour, 
etc. 

Elouise  Worthy,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mothers  Association,  suggests  that 
you  urge  your  mother  to  find  some  others 
to  come  together  in  one  car. 

Congressmen  to  Come 

Each  year  recently,  students  have  in¬ 
vited  all  U.S.  Congressmen  from  Illinois 
to  spend  a  day  at  the  university,  through 
the  Statesmen  to  Student  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  lEC.  Last  spring  nine  Congress¬ 
men  spent  a  day  attending  classes  and 
talking  informally  with  students.  This 
year’s  program  is  scheduled  for  April 
23-25. 

Libraries 

•  U  of  I  students  who  live  in  Cham¬ 
paign  or  Urbana  city  limits  and  can 
present  identification  can  obtain  library 
cards  to  use  the  respective  public 
libraries. 

®  The  library  system  in  the  university 
residence  halls  has  been  growing  this 
year.  Comparing  the  first  semester  of 
this  year  with  the  fall  1972  semester,  al¬ 
most  twice  as  many  students  are  using 
the  libraries  and  borrowing  more  than 
three  times  as  many  books  from  a  base 
of  four  times  as  many  volumes. 

Occupational  Therapy  Moves 

The  location  and  phone  number  in 
the  Student-Staff  Directory  are  wrong. 
The  phone  number  is  333-8145,  and  the 
office  is  located  at  1115  W.  Oregon  on 
the  second  floor.  Call  before  going  there, 
because  the  counselors  are  only  there 
part  of  the  time. 


From  the  HPIO 

•  New  on  the  staff  this  semester  is  Karl 
Runkle  who  will  counsel  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  allied  health  professions, 
such  as  medical  records  administrator, 
physical  therapist,  medical  laboratory 
technician,  radiation  therapy  technician, 
histologic  technician,  etc. 

He  has  information  on  educational  re¬ 
quirements  for  entry  into  specific  fields, 
the  nature  of  the  work,  employment 
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prospects,  career  mobility,  ete.  He  can 
provide  facts  on  allied  health  programs 
at  the  U  of  I  as  well  as  those  at  other 
institutions  requiring  three  or  fewer 
years  of  undergraduate  college  education. 

Be  sure  to  call  for  an  appointment, 
333-2641. 

•  Those  of  you  who  are  seeking  careers 
in  dentistry,  medicine,  osteopathy,  op¬ 
tometry,  podiatry,  and  pharmacy  can 
obtain  career  and  application  counseling 
from  Julian  Frankenberg  or  Richard 
Marsh,  both  by  appointment  only.  Call 
333-7079. 

If  you  will  be  applying  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  school  for  1975,  now  is  the  time 
to  activate  a  Faculty  Evaluation  folder 
if  you  haven’t  already  done  so.  Evalua¬ 
tion  letters  are  important,  so  you  will 
want  to  request  them  from  only  those 
teaching  assistants  and  professors  you 
feel  really  know  you  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  write  comprehensive  letters. 

Plan  to  come  to  HPIO  after  Feb. 
15  to  pick  up  application  blanks  for  the 
DAT,  MCAT,  and  OPCAT.  At  that 
time  we  also  hope  to  have  application 
blanks  for  the  various  professional  school 
application  services,  AMCAS  and 
AADSAS. 

•  In  late  March  or  early  April,  HPIO 
will  sponsor  an  evening  orientation  pro¬ 
gram  for  students  interested  in  applying 
to  dental  and  medical  schools  as  well  as 
schools  offering  allied  health  programs. 

•  Foreign  medical  schools.  No  private 
placement  service  can  get  you  admitted, 
regardless  of  any  promises.  Only  the 
medical  school  itself  can  admit  you. 

According  to  the  Department  of  State, 
a  new  law  in  Italy  provides  that  a  for¬ 
eign  applicant  be  assigned  to  a  particular 
Italian  medical  school  by  a  commission 
of  people  from  foreign  affairs,  education, 
and  Italian  universities.  This  was  ap¬ 
parently  done  to  avoid  overcrowding  the 


large,  well-knowm  universities  such  as 
Bologna  and  Rome. 

Another  law  raised  the  admission  re¬ 
quirement  to  a  “B”  average  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Italian  language.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  number  of  Americans  enrolled 
in  Italian  medical  schools  has  decreased 
from  475  in  1972  to  about  150  in  1973. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the 
changes  is  that  only  37  per  cent  of  all 
foreign  medical  students  in  Italy  passed 
the  medical  exams  —  apparently  a  re¬ 
sult  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language 
as  well  as  of  overcrowded  schools. 

Another  medical  school  in  Mexico 
has  opened  its  doors  to  Americans  — 
the  Universidad  de  Monterrey,  Instituto 
de  Ciencias  de  la  Salud.  Applications 
are  available  in  HPIO. 

•  Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  the  international 
pre-medical  honor  society,  will  again 
sponsor  a  number  of  field  trips  to  dental 
and  medical  schools.  Call  Dan  Hoffman, 
the  president,  356-9683,  for  information. 
You  can  attend  their  regular  meetings  on 
Mondays;  the  next  one  is  scheduled  for 
March  4,  7  p.m.,  Illini  Union. 

•  Under  a  National  Medical  Fellow¬ 
ships  program,  a  few  very  able  late 
deciders  from  minority  groups  can  be 
admitted  to  medical  school.  Eligibility 
requirements  are:  must  be  black,  Mexi- 
can-American,  American  Indian,  or 
mainland  Puerto  Rican;  must  have  grad¬ 
uated  or  be  about  to  graduate  from  col¬ 
lege  without  having  taken  all  the  courses 
required  for  admission  to  medical  school; 
must  have  an  excellent  academic  record 
and  a  good  performance  in  any  science 
courses  taken. 

Application  forms  are  available  in  the 
HPIO. 


Mini-Drives  for  Blood 

Beginning  this  month  VIP  will  be 
conducting  small  blood  drawings  each 
Thursday  in  cooperation  with  the 
Champaign  County  Blood  Bank.  These 
mini-drives  are  open  to  students,  faculty 
and  staff,  individually  or  in  groups  — 
and  groups  especially  should  call  the 
VIP,  333-1020,  to  make  appointments 
in  advance. 

Karin  Madura,  chairman  of  the  drives, 
says  the  main  advantages  of  the  small 
drives  are  that  the  Blood  Bank  will  be 
prepared  for  weekend  blood  needs  and 
that  donors  who  happened  to  miss  the 
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January  drive  won’t  have  to  wait  so 
long  to  give  again. 

“Because  we’ll  be  limiting  the  appoint¬ 
ments  to  75  people  each  Thursday, 
we’ll  be  able  to  guarantee  that  donors 
will  be  through  in  an  hour,”  she  says. 
VIP  will  provide  transportation  for 
donors  who  need  it. 

In  its  regular  three-day  drive  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  blood  project  collected  712 
pints,  bringing  the  year’s  total  to  more 
than  3,200.  VIP  will  be  happy  with  a 
final  count  of  6,000  to  7,000  pints  at 
year’s  end  in  May. 


TB  Tests  Necessary 

If  you  are  a  new  student  who  did  not 
take  the  tuberculosis  test  at  registration 
time,  be  sure  to  report  to  the  McKinley 
Health  Clinic  before  February  22.  The 
respective  colleges  initiate  drop  proceed¬ 
ings  on  the  25th’  day  of  classes  against 
students  who  do'not  comply. 

How  Do  You  Like 
the  Directory  ? 

This  is  the  first  year  of  the  present 
format  for  the  Student-Staff  Directory, 
and  the  people  in  charge  say  they  would 
welcome  comments  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  If  you  have  used  the 
“serv’ice  directory,”  you  might  wish  to 
pass  along  your  observations  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  as  helpful..  Send  to  .Sara 
Arnold,  135  University  Press,  or  call 
333-9200. 


USEFUL  TELEPHONE  NUMBERS 
24-Hour  Emergency  Services: 


Student  Personnel  . 333-0050 

Suicide  Prevention  . 359-4141 

Gemini  House  (drug  crisis  center).  .344-6400 

Campus  Police . 333-1212 

McKinley  Health  Center . 333-2700 

Other  Personal  Services: 

State  Venereal  Disease 

Information . 800-252-8989 

McKinley  Health  Center . 333-2716 

Mental  Health  Division,  McKinley.  .333-2705 
Psychological  and  Counseling 

Center . 333-3705 

Recorded  Messages: 

lUSA  What’s  Happening . 333-8473 

Time/temperature . 367-4031,  367-4034 

Other  Information  Services: 

Campus  Information  . 333-4666 

Campus  Parking  . 333-3530 

Housing  Information . 333-1420 

IMPE  Recreation  . 333-3806 

Insurance . 333-3111 

Internal  Revenue  Service . 352-5177 

Library  Reference  Desk . 333-2290 

Box  Offices: 

Assembly  Hall  . 333-3141 

Krannert  Center . 333-6280 


Tuition  Up  in  Fall 

Effective  with  the  fall  1974  term, 
tuition  will  be  higher.  On  this  campus, 
students  will  pay  $278  a  semester  if  they 
are  Illinois  residents,  $834  if  non-resi¬ 
dents  ($494  and  $1,048  for  the  Basic 
Medical  Sciences  Program ; . 


How  to  Protect 
Your  House 

Dick  Burch,  of  the  campus  investiga¬ 
tions  office,  is  willing  to  visit  any  certi¬ 
fied  housing  unit  to  offer  students  ad¬ 
vice  on  security  measures.  Last  fall  he 
visited  some  sororities,  following  reports 
of  intruders. 

When  Student  Affairs  asked  for  any 
general  security  suggestions  for  student 
houses,  Burch  said  each  house  presents 
individual  security  problems  because  of 
different  design.  Anyone  interested  in 
contacting  him  should  do  so  at  333-1216. 

EOP  Applicants  for  Fall 

The  university  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  Educational  Opportunities 
Program  for  fall  1974.  All  applicants 
must  be  beginning  freshmen  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  Illinois. 

Through  the  EOP,  many  students 
from  minority  groups  have  experienced 
educational  opportunities  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  More  than  200  of  the  first  EOP 
group  have  graduated  and  many  more 
are  completing  studies  now. 

EOP  provides  special  supports  to  its 
students,  such  as  selecting  appropriate 
courses,  advising,  tutoring,  and  monitor¬ 
ing  academic  progress.  More  information 
from;  Walter  Washington,  177  Admin¬ 
istration  Building. 
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INeed  Help  with 
Your  Income  Tax? 


Refilling  Prescriptions 

The  McKinley  Health  Service  Stu¬ 
dent  Advisory  Board  asks  that  you  take 
the  original  container  with  you  when 
you  go  to  the  Health  Service  pharmacy 
for  prescription  refills.  They  name  these 
reasons:  It  saves  you  time  because  you 
don’t  have  to  make  another  appointment 
with  the  physician;  it  saves  his  time 
because  he  doesn’t  have  to  rewrite  the 
prescription.  The  refill  process  is 
speeded  up  because  the  container  label 
includes  the  prescription  number,  drug 
identity,  and  dosage  information.  The 
board  also  points  out  that  such  reuse 
is  a  good  means  of  recycling  containers. 

Offers  Writing  Help 

You  may  obtain  help,  free,  at  the 
English  Writing  Clinic  if  you  have 
problems  with  such  things  as  sentence 
structure,  diction,  or  spelling.  Assistant 
Professor  A1  Tillman,  who  heads  the 
clinic,  reports  that  recently  the  clinic 
has  helped  a  number  of  pre-law  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  preparing  for  the  LSAT. 

He  says  that  usually  six  to  eight  ses¬ 
sions  help  a  student.  To  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  call  333-1656.  Hours  are  9 
to  12  and  1  to  5,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

Reading  too  Slowly  ? 

If  your  reading  assignments  seem  to 
quickly  get  out  of  hand,  you  may  want 
to  investigate  the  services  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  reading  and  study  methods 
offered  in  the  Student  Services  Building. 

Free,  non-credit  courses  in  develop¬ 
mental  reading  are  designed  to  improve 
speed,  comprehension,  and  general  study 
methods.  Some  students  double  their 
reading  rates. 

Call  333-3707  or  inquire  at  the  desk 
in  206  Student  Services.  If  it’s  too  late 
to  help  you  this  year,  you  can  find  out 
about  the  fall  semester’s  plans. 


Offer  Help 
in  Emergencies 

“Just  call  333-0050,  day  or  night, 
seven  days  a  week,”  says  Jack  Riley,  who 
heads  the  student  emergency  service, 
“anytime  you  have  a  problem  you  can’t 
solve.”  The  service  is  manned  24  hours 
a  day  by  Riley  and  13  other  members 
of  the  student  services  staff. 

What  is  the  most  common  problem? 
Accidents.  When  a  student  is  unable  to 
attend  classes  because  of  an  accident, 
Riley  officially  notifies  the  student’s  in¬ 
structors,  college,  and  parents. 

In  addition  to  accidents,  the  emer¬ 
gency  service  people  deal  with  robberies, 
rapes,  assaults,  suicides,  and  personal 
problems.  “You  can’t  sit  in  a  room  all  by 
yourself  and  get  a  problem  solved,”  says 
Riley.  “Sometimes  it  helps  just  to  have 
someone  to  talk  to.” 

No  records  are  kept  of  any  personal 
problems  dealt  with  through  this  service. 

Need  Photo  I.D. 
to  Use  IMPE 

When  you  want  to  use  the  IMPE 
Building,  you  must  show  your  photo 
I.D.  card,  validated  for  the  second  se¬ 
mester,  to  gain  entrance.  Any  combina¬ 
tion  of  orange  data  card,  fees  paid  re¬ 
ceipt,  driver’s  license,  etc.  will  not  be 
accepted  by  the  checkers. 

If  you  loan  your  I.D.  card  to  some¬ 
one  else  to  use,  or  if  you  use  a  card 
not  your  own,  you  run  the  risk  that  it 
will  be  confiscated.  The  I.D’s  are  uni- 
v’ersity  property. 

Checkers  are  stationed  at  the  IMPE 
Building  during  building  hours:  10  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  weekdays;  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Saturdays;  and  1  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sundays. 


Rape  Hotline:  384-4444 

Call  at  any  hour,  24  hours  a  day. 


Students  majoring  in  accounting  will 
help  you  with  your  income  tax,  through 
a  special  service  set  up  by  the  local 
chapter  of  Beta  Alpha  Psi,  national 
honor  society  for  accounting  majors, 
with  the  support  of  UGSA  and  IFC. 

Members  of  the  honor  group  will  pre¬ 
pare  tax  returns  for  university  students, 
faculty  and  other  employees,  and  orga¬ 
nizations  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  If  you  want  your  tax  return  filled 
out,  or  if  you  want  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  tax  liability,  call  333-8370.  Or 
leave  your  name  at  274  Illinl  Union; 
hours  are  8  to  12  and  1  to  5,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

If  you  earned  more  than  $750  in  1973, 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  have  to 
file  federal  and  state  income  tax  re¬ 
turns.  Further,  if  you  had  income  with¬ 
held  by  your  employer,  the  odds  are 
that  the  government  owes  you  a  refund, 
and  Beta  Alpha  Psi  members  will  help 
you  file  to  get  it.  The  service  is  free, 
although  a  $1  donation  will  be  requested 
to  cover  clerical  and  administrative 
costs. 

Politicians  Can  Go 
to  Residence  Halls 

Following  a  change  in  regulations,  it 
is  now  possible  for  political  candidates 
or  their  representatives  to  solicit  support 
from  student  voters  in  the  University- 
owned  residence  halls.  Restrictions  for¬ 
bid  the  canvasser’s  attempting  to  contact 
students  who  post  no-canvassing  notices 
outside  their  rooms. 

The  new  policy  became  effective 
February  27,  after  approval  by  the 
chancellor  and  the  Conference  on  Con¬ 
duct  Governance.  Prior  to  this  time, 
any  solicitation  in  the  halls  was  against 
university  policy. 

Under  the  new  regulation,  door-to- 
door  canvassing  is  restricted  to  persons 


who  are:  registering  voters;  soliciting 
signatures  for  candidate  qualification; 
representing  candidates  for  office,  or 
who  are  themselves  candidates;  present¬ 
ing  information  relating  to  constitutional 
amendments  or  coming  referenda. 

Any  eligible  person  must  first  register 
in  the  Office  of  Campus  Regulations, 
318  Student  Sendees  Building.  Inter¬ 
ested  persons  should  seek  specific  infor¬ 
mation  from  John  Scouffas,  director  of 
the  campus  regulations  office. 

Other  conditions  limit  the  canvassing 
(except  for  registering  voters  and  solicit¬ 
ing  signatures)  to  the  30-day  period 
prior  to  a  voting  day,  and  to  the  hours 
between  2  p.m.  and  10  p.m.  Canvassers 
must  conform  to  visitation  regulations  of 
the  particular  housing  unit,  and  must 
not  use  loudspeakers  or  otherwise  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  floor. 

[Note  that  the  change  in  regulation 
applies  only  to  University-owned  resi¬ 
dences.  In  privately  owned  halls,  the 
matter  is  one  between  the  residents  and 
management.] 

UGSA  Plans  Legal  Aid 

UGSA  has  appropriated  $9,000  for 
the  legal  servdee  which  it  expects  to 
open  the  beginning  of  April.  The  service 
is  slated  to  provide  free  legal  counsel 
and  courtroom  representation  for  all 
students. 

Scott  Colky,  UGSA,  said  that  the 
funds  came  from  refrigerator  rentals 
and  voluntary  student  contributions.  He 
also  said  that  a  law  school  graduate  has 
been  hired  and  will  begin  work  as  soon 
as  he  passes  the  Illinois  bar  exam. 

Krannert  Center  Notes 

What  goes  on  at  the  Krannert  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts?  Of  course 
there  are  the  concerts,  ballets,  plays, 
and  such  that  happen  in  any  similar 
facility.  But  there  are  differences. 

For  one  thing,  students  can  attend  a 
number  of  events  free  of  charge.  So 
there’s  no  “can’t  afford  it”  excuse  for 
never  having  been  in  the  building. 

When  Michael  Brotman  came  to  cam¬ 
pus  to  be  director  of  the  Center,  he  also 
began  encouraging  some  changes.  This 
year,  for  example,  people  65  years  old 
and  older  can  attend,  free  of  charge,  the 
same  events  that  are  free  to  U  of  I 
students. 

Last  fall’s  Saturday  Morning  Film 
Theatre  series  was  another  addition  to 
the  Krannert  schedule,  initiated  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  many  requests  for  nonviolent 
films  for  young  people  age  6  to  12. 
Brotman  hopes  to  show  similar  films 
next  fall  if  funds  are  available. 


Blood  Drive  Info 

Volunteer  Illini  Projects  announces 
the  major  blood  drives  for  the  rest  of 
the  year:  March  14-15,  May  1-3,  and 
June  12-14.  Call  333-1020  for  appoint¬ 
ments  and  information.  Mini  drives  oc¬ 
cur  each  Thursday.  No  appointment  nec¬ 
essary,  except  for  groups. 


Financial  Aid  Notes 

•  Veterans.  If  you  are  requesting  ad¬ 
vance  payment  for  summer  enrollment, 
you  should  go  to  the  Financial  Aids 
Office  prior  to  April  19  to  complete  the 
necessary  forms.  Checks  should  be  avail¬ 
able  at  Station  8A  in  the  Armory  at 
registration. 

•  ISSC.  If  you  are  an  ISSC  monetary 
award  recipient  and  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  your  renewal  application  mate¬ 
rials,  pick  them  up  immediately  at  the 
Financial  Aids  Office.  While  the  final 


FINANCIAL  AIDS  OFFICE 
420  Student  Services  Building 
333-0100 

Monday  through  Friday  9  to  12,  1  to  4 


ISSC  deadline  is  not  until  September  1, 
you  should  apply  as  soon  as  possible  be¬ 
cause  applications  are  processed  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 

•  First-time,  full-time  freshmen.  April 
1  is  the  application  deadline  for  the  new 
federal  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant.  If  you  feel  you  have  need  and 
have  not  yet  applied,  go  now  to  the 
Financial  Aids  Office  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  and  an  application. 


Dates  to  Remember 

Mar.  25  —  Latest  date  to  change  pass- 
fail  option  to  regular  grade  option. 

Mar.  25  —  Unless  removed  by  this  date, 
an  “Ex”  grade  received  the  previous 
term  becomes  an  “E”. 

Mar.  25  —  5  p.m.  Latest  date  to  with¬ 
draw  from  a  course  without  penalty. 

April  12  &  13  —  No  classes. 

Apr.  17-24  —  Advance  enrollment  for 
fall  1974. 

Apr.  19-21  —  Moms  weekend  on  cam¬ 
pus. 

Apr.  19  —  5  p.m.  Latest  date  to  with¬ 
draw  without  petitioning  for  read¬ 
mission. 


How  to  Get  a  Job 

by  David  Anderson 

For  seniors  and  finishing  graduate 
students,  those  last-semester  blues  usu¬ 
ally  have  something  to  do  with  finding 
a  job.  Though  jobs  are  not  as  plentiful 
in  most  fields  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago,  a  visit  to  the  Office  of  Career  De¬ 
velopment  and  Placement  proves  there 
are  jobs  out  there,  but  prospects  must 
be  actively  pursued. 

Among  the  services  offered  by  that 
office,  located  in  2  Student  Services 
Building,  is  a  correspondence  course  on 
how  to  find  jobs,  and  a  bimonthly  list¬ 
ing  of  available  jobs.  The  list  is  mailed 
to  anyone  who  signs  up  for  it. 

Dave  Bechtel,  director  of  the  office, 
stre.sses  the  importance  of  each  student 
actively  seeking  employment:  “If  you  sit 
back  and  wait  for  the  placement  office 
to  get  interviews  for  you,  you’re  hurting 
yourself.” 

He  mentions  ten  alternatives  —  be¬ 
sides  registering  with  placement  offices 
—  when  conducting  a  job  search: 

•  Send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
organizations  listed  on  your  prospect  list. 

•  Take  the  Federal  Civil  Service  En¬ 
trance  Exam  or  other  appropriate  exam 
to  get  your  name  on  the  federal  employ¬ 
ment  roster.  The  FSEE  is  given  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  each  month  and  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Urbana  Post  Office. 

®  Make  it  a  habit  to  stop  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  to  look  at  the 
job  vacancy  bulletin  board  located  in 
the  elevator  lobby  of  the  ground  floor. 
You  can  apply  directly  to  these  organi¬ 
zations;  listings  are  changed  every  two 
weeks. 

•  Follow  newspaper  ads  and  appropri¬ 
ate  media  for  your  career  area. 

•  Contact  friends  and  associates  to 
let  them  know  that  you  are  in  the  job 
market.  Do  not  call  or  write  with  the 
idea  that  they  can  hire  you  —  but  see 
if  they  can  refer  you  to  someone  they 
know  who  might  either  have  an  opening 
or  be  otherwise  helpful. 

®  Use  an  employment  agency  —  but  use 
only  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
personnel  being  honest,  capable,  and 
able  to  be  of  assistance. 

•  If  your  chosen  career  area  has  a 
professional  association  or  society,  you 
may  want  to  apply  for  membership. 
Many  of  these  groups  have  placement 
services  available  for  members,  or  hold 
annual  meetings  where  direct  contact 
can  be  made  with  prospective  employers. 

•  If  you  want  to  work  in  state  or  muni¬ 
cipal  government,  contact  the  appropri- 


ate  agency  and  follow  established  em¬ 
ployment  procedures. 

•  Place  a  “position  wanted”  ad  in  the 
major  newspaper  of  the  geographic  area 
in  which  you  want  to  work. 

•  As  a  last  resort,  knock  on  some  doors. 
If  you  do  this,  go  to  the  location  you 
want,  identify  prospects,  and  drop  by  to 
see  the  personnel  manager  or  arrange 
for  an  appointment  at  a  later  date. 

In  any  case,  you  can  drop  by  the 
Career  Development  and  Placement 
office.  The  staff  there  are  willing  to 
help  you  find  employment  and  to  an¬ 
swer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Your  University’s  Past 

by  Lee  F.  Schaffert 

If  you  need  to  know  something  about 
the  history  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  chances  are  good  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Archives  will  have  the  information. 
For  example,  if  you’d  like  to  know  what 
the  Board  of  Trustees  did  at  the  first 
meeting  in  August,  1867,  the  archives 
has  the  journal  containing  the  hand¬ 
written  minutes  of  that  meeting. 

Signs  are  posted  to  direct  you  along 
the  way  to  the  archives,  19  Main  Li¬ 
brary,  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
basement  at  the  head  of  the  tunnel 
leading  to  the  Undergraduate  Library. 

Of  the  more  than  2500  users  of  the 
archives  during  fiscal  1972-73,  one-third 
were  graduate  students  and  one-eighth 
were  undergraduates.  Other  users  were 
faculty,  administrators,  other  universi¬ 
ties,  and  the  public. 

The  archives  is  a  depository  for  offi¬ 
cial  university  files,  sound  recordings, 
motion  pictures,  and  photographs,  as 
well  as  all  significant  university  publica¬ 
tions  and  the  donated  private  papers  of 
faculty,  staff,  and  other  individuals.  The 
archives  also  maintains  bound  volumes 
of  the  Daily  Illini  and  the  Illio  dating 
back  to  the  first  publication  of  each. 

Over  4.5  million  historical  manu¬ 
scripts  are  held  by  the  archives  and  98 
per  cent  of  these  have  been  cataloged. 
Although  the  card  catalog  of  the  archives 
is  different  from  the  system  used  in  li¬ 
braries,  the  archivist,  Maynard  Brich- 
ford,  or  one  of  his  staff  —  assistant 
archivist  Charles  Elston  or  technical 
assistant  Evelyn  Arvedson  —  are  avail¬ 
able  to  explain  its  use  and  help  you 
locate  specific  holdings. 

None  of  the  materials  in  the  archives 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  building  — 
but  tables  and  chairs  are  provided  for 
study  within  the  archives.  Hours  are 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday.  Gall  333-0798  for  further 
information. 


Health  Professions  People 

•  Orientation  evening.  April  1  is  the 
date  for  the  sixth  annual  pre-medical, 
pre-dental,  and  allied  health  orientation 
evening  sponsored  by  the  Health  Profes¬ 
sions  Information  Office. 

If  you  will  be  applying  to  professional 
schools  for  classes  that  begin  in  the  fall 
of  1975,  this  is  a  very  important  meet¬ 
ing  for  you,  according  to  Julian  Franken- 
berg,  HPIO  director.  “You  will  be  able 
to  hear  presentations  on  the  proper 
strategies  for  applying  to  dentistry, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  allied  health 
schools.” 

Speakers  will  be  Frankenberg,  who 
will  discuss  the  primary  professions;  Dr. 
Karl  Runkle,  HPIO  counselor,  on  op¬ 
portunities  and  problems  in  applying  to 
allied  health  schools;  Dr.  Thomas  Beck¬ 
ham,  director  of  admissions  at  the  U  of 
I  Medical  Center;  and  Deane  Doolen, 
director  of  admissions  at  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University’s  College  of  Medicine. 
The  latter  two  will  discuss  specific  de¬ 
tails  concerning  their  medical  schools’ 
early  decision  programs. 

Mark  your  calendar  now  for  this  important 
meeting:  April  1,  7:30  p.m.,  228  Natural 
History  Building. 

•  Exam  applications.  If  you  intend  to 
apply  for  the  freshman  entering  class 
for  1975  and  have  not  yet  signed  up  to 
take  the  DAT,  MCAT,  OPCAT,  or  the 
POCAT,  Frankenberg  urges  you  to  go 
immediately  to  HPIO  to  pick  up  the 
application  blanks.  The  exams  will  be 
given  in  May  and  the  deadlines  are 
usually  in  early  April. 

•  Start  a  folder.  If  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  begun  your  folder  in  the  HPIO, 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  INFO  OFFICE 
2  Student  Services  Building 
Monday  through  Friday  8  to  12,  1  to  5 


you  must  do  so  now  if  you  intend  to  use 
HPIO  services  to  apply  to  medical  or 
dental  schools  this  fall  for  admission  for 
fall  1975.  Your  folder  allows  you  to 
accumulate  faculty  letters  of  evaluation 
which  will  be  duplicated  and  sent  to  the 
schools  of  your  choice. 

You  can  pick  up  instructions  and  rules 
concerning  this  service,  as  well  as  a  list¬ 
ing  of  postage  fees,  and  the  document 
“Your  Pre-Dental  and  Pre-Medical  Edu¬ 
cation,”  in  the  HPIO. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS  is  issued  by  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Campus  Affairs,  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus,  310  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing.  Editor:  Mrs.  Betty  McKenzie. 


The  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the 
campus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  (333-1309),  and 
Student  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the 
answer. 

Q:  I’m  a  freshman,  and  am  not  doing 
too  well  gradewise.  What  should  I  do? 
A:  Boyd  Jackson,  of  the  Psychological 
and  Counseling  Center,  offers  these  hints 
for  achieving  academic  success: 

Get  to  know  your  instructors,  and 
learn  exactly  what  each  expects. 

Visit  your  instructors  during  office 
hours  to  alleviate  any  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  your  courses. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  speak  with  the 
deans  in  your  college  office ...  or  with 
the  people  in  the  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing.  If  you  live  in  a  residence  hall,  you 
might  find  it  helpful  to  talk  with  a  hall 
counselor  as  well. 

If  your  academic  problems  result  from 
a  reading  deficiency  or  inadequate  study 
habits,  you  should  apply  to  take  the 
Reading  and  Study  Methods  Course 
[described  elsewhere  in  this  issue]  offered 
by  the  Psychological  and  Counseling 
Center.  Counselors  there  can  also  help 
you  with  motivational  problems,  choos¬ 
ing  a  major,  defining  career  goals,  etc. 

Finally,  be  aware  of  academic  dead¬ 
lines  such  as  the  last  day  to  add  a  course, 
choose  the  pass-fail  option,  or  to  drop  a 
course  [March  25  this  semester]. 

Q:  One  of  my  professors  moved  the 
final  examination  from  finals  week  to 
the  last  day  of  class.  This  gave  absolutely 
no  time  for  special  study  because  of 
reports  etc.  due  for  other  classes  up  to 
the  last  day.  How  can  a  student  register 
a  strong  objection  to  this  and  be  sure 
that  his  name  will  not  become  known  to 
the  instructor  and  therefore  endanger 
his  grade? 

A:  A  student  can  certainly  complain  to 
the  academic  department  head,  the  dean 
of  the  college,  or  to  the  vice  chancellor 
for  academic  affairs.  If  the  student  is 
reluctant  to  go  through  those  channels, 
he  can  always  talk  with  the  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  for  campus  affairs  or  a  member 
of  his  staff. 

So  that  you  will  know  what  the  rules 
are,  here  are  the  guidelines  set  forth  in 
a  memo  dated  January  18,  1974,  from 
Morton  Weir,  vice  chancellor  for  aca¬ 
demic  affairs,  to  deans,  directors,  and 
department  heads  of  academic  units  on 
campus: 

1.  No  final  examination  may  be  given 
outside  its  regularly  scheduled  time 
period  without  the  approval  of  the  vice 
chancellor  for  academic  affairs. 


2.  No  final  examination  should  be 
given  during  a  “regular”  class  period 
unless  this  is  deemed  necessary  by 
virtue  of  the  course  or  the  examination 
(e.g.,  a  laboratory  “practical”  examina¬ 
tion  as  one  part  of  a  final  examination). 

3.  Approval  will  not  be  given  as 
mentioned  in  1.  above  unless  the  in¬ 
structor  (a)  has  polled  the  class  to  de¬ 
termine  that  an  alternate  date  is  desired 
by  the  class  members,  (b)  also  offers  the 
final  at  the  regularly  scheduled  time  for 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  take  it  at 
the  alternate  time,  and  (c)  has  con¬ 
tacted  the  office  of  Space  Utilization 
and  has  an  assurance  that  space  is  avail¬ 
able  in  which  to  give  the  examination  at 
an  alternate  time,  if  approved. 

4.  None  of  the  above  points  is  meant 
to  signal  any  change  in  the  present, 
carefully  planned  procedures  for  the 
offering  of  combined-section  exami¬ 
nations. 

CORRECTION:  In  the  last  issue,  we 
reported,  in  reply  to  a  student’s  question, 
about  certain  groups  having  priority 
over  other  students  when  class  schedules 
are  made  up.  Several  people  called  to 
say  that  the  answer  was  incomplete  and 
that  some  changes  were  being  made. 

Further  investigation  revealed  that 
indeed  some  changes  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  vice  chancellor  for  aca¬ 
demic  affairs  by  the  Committee  of 
Assistant  and  Associate  Deans.  If  finally 
approved  by  the  vice  chancellor,  the 
changes  will  go  into  effect  for  next  fall. 

The  new  arrangement  assigns  first 
priority  to  new  freshmen  (fall  only), 
students  in  the  rehab  program,  varsity 
athletes,  and  Marching  Band  members 
(fall  only).  Second  priority  applies  to 
the  remaining  students  by  class  in  this 


order:  seniors,  grad  students,  juniors, 
sophomores,  and  continuing  freshmen. 

These  priorities  apply  to  students  who 
complete  advance  enrollment. 

Things  to  Do 
Moms  Day  Weekend 

Some  of  the  events  you  may  want 
to  participate  in  with  your  mother  the 
weekend  of  April  19-21  are: 

Terrapin  swim  show  —  Fri.,  8  p.m.;  Sat. 
1  p.m. 

Wind  Ensemble  concert  —  Fri.,  8  p.m. 
“Gypsy”  musical  —  Fri.  and  Sat.,  8:30 
p.m.;  also  Sat.,  5  p.m. 

Old-time  movies  (comedies)  ■ — Fri.  and 
Sat.  midnight. 

Flower  show  —  Sat.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.; 

Sun.  9  a.m.  to  3 : 30  p.m. 

Arts  and  crafts  fair  - —  Sat.  noon  to  5 
p.m. 

Krannert  Center  open  house  and  tours 
- —  Sat.  and  Sun.,  1  to  5  p.m. 

Ice  cream  parlor  —  Sat.  1:30  to  4:30 
p.m. 

Style  show  —  Sat.  1:30  to  3:30  p.m. 
Women’s  Glee  Club  concert  —  Sat.  3 
p.m. 

A-Ti-Us-Sachem  Sing — -Sat.  8  p.m. 
Black  Mothers  concert  (Black  Chorus) 
—  Sat.  8  p.m. 

University  Concert  Choir  —  Sun.  4  p.m. 
Walden  String  Quartet  concert  —  Sun. 
8  p.m. 

GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT.  This  will  include 
sacred  music,  folk  songs  from  the  Hebrides, 
as  well  as  a  medley  of  popular  songs  by 
Burt  Bacharach  performed  with  the  Varsity 
Men’s  Glee  Club.  The  Girls  Next  Door,  a 
small  ensemble  within  the  Women’s  Glee 
Club,  will  also  perform. 


Whole  U  Catalog  for 
Advance  Enrollment 

The  second  edition  of  the  Whole  U 
Catalog  is  expected  to  be  on  sale  be¬ 
ginning  April  1  —  in  the  bookstores,  the 
mini  Union,  and  possibly  at  other  cam¬ 
pus  locations.  This  means  it  will  be 
available  for  use  for  advance  enrollment 
which  begins  April  17  and  lasts  through 
April  24. 

Students  who  staff  the  publication 
say  that  this  edition  is  better  than  the 
first  and  will  be  more  useful.  For  one 
thing,  twice  as  many  teacher/course 
descriptions  are  included.  Another 
“plus”  is  that  the  catalog  will  cost  only 
$1 — -35  cents  less  than  the  first  one! 
•  Want  to  work?  People  interested  in 
sales /marketing,  advertising,  graphics, 
public  relations,  typography,  business 
management,  and  data  collection  are 
needed  to  work  on  the  next  catalog.  If 
interested,  contact  the  WUC  office,  270 
mini  Union  or  call  333-7005  Monday 
through  Friday,  9  to  12  a.m.  or  1  to 
5  p.m. 


FLOWER  &  GARDEN  SHOW.  Settings  familiar 
on  the  Illinois  landscape  will  be  stressed  in 
the  Horticulture  Club’s  19th  annual  show. 
Unusual  and  exotic  plants  and  hanging 
baskets  will  be  on  sale,  and  educational 
displays  on  construction  and  maintenance  of 
terrariums  and  geodesic  greenhouses  will 
also  be  featured. 
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Whole  U  Catalog 
Now  on  Sale 

Included  in  the  new  edition  are  these 
extras:  list  of  excellent  teachers  (incom¬ 
plete,  admit  the  students  who  staff  the 
publication),  a  list  of  courses  for  and 
about  women,  special  information  about 
various  departments  —  such  as  changes 
in  curriculum  and  new  courses  added, 
and  a  list  of  requirement-free  courses. 
Price  is  $1. 

The  staff  say  they  still  need  people  to 
work  on  the  next  edition.  Contact  the 
WUC  office,  270  Illini  Union  or  call 
333-7005,  Monday  through  Friday,  9  to 
12  a.m.  or  1  to  5  p.m. 

Dates  to  Remember 

May  2  &  3  —  Dates  for  prepayment  of 
tuition  and  fees  for  fall  1974-75  by 
students  in  approved  off-campus  and 
Study  Abroad  courses. 

May  9  —  Registration  for  1974  summer 
session  off-campus  courses  and  College 
of  Law,  including  payment  of  tuition 
and  fees. 

May  10- — Last  day  of  instruction. 

May  II  to  May  18  —  Semester  exams. 
May  19  —  Commencement. 

Sophomores  &  Freshmen  . . . 

If  you  are  interested  in  medical  school, 
you  might  want  to  attend  a  meeting  with 
the  director  of  admissions  from  Rush 
Medical  School  Thursday,  April  25,  in 
the  Law  Auditorium.  He  will  talk  about 
a  special  one-year  basic  medical  sciences 
program. 

If  you  will  have  earned  90  semester 
hours  by  the  end  of  1974-75,  you  may  be 
eligible  to  apply  to  Rush  after  only 
three  years  of  college  work  . . .  and  you 
can  sign  up  for  an  individual  interview 
with  the  admissions  officer.  Dr.  Henikoff, 
on  April  26.  Sign  up  immediately  after 
the  April  25  meeting. 


“I  Believe  in  SEAL 

and  am  supporting  it.”  ...  “I  will  have 
to  quit  college  if  my  financial  aid  is 
discontinued.”  ...  “I  have  not  received 
aid  from  your  efforts,  yet  appreciate  your 


VOTE  IN  THE  SEAL  REFERENDUM 
APRIL  23-25 

In  a  telephone  survey  a  few  weeks  ago,  stu¬ 
dents  contacted  said  4  to  1  that  they  would 
like  to  see  SEAL  continued. 


help,  without  which  people  would  not  be 
able  to  attend  this  university.” 

So  run  some  of  the  comments  in  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  the  Students  for  Equal 
Access  to  Learning.  In  the  largest  ref¬ 
erendum  ever  held  on  this  campus,  stu¬ 
dents  voted  four  years  ago  to  assess 
themselves  $2  a  semester  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  in  need. 

Unless  students  vote  to  retain  it  in 
the  referendum  to  be  held  in  late  April, 
the  SEAL  program  ends  this  year,  by 
terms  of  the  1970  referendum.  Matching 
funds  from  the  state  have  added  to  the 
student  assessments  —  and  SEAL  has 
thus  been  providing  about  $200,000  a 
year  in  aid  to  students. 

Other  letters  have  said  such  things  as: 
“I  am  putting  myself  through  school; 
without  grants  like  SEAL  I  might  be 
forced  to  leave  school  to  work  until  I 
could  get  the  money  for  school  expenses. 
Thank  you  for  the  chance.” 

. . .  “The  idea  of  a  scholarship  was  my 
basic  motivation  in  high  school ...  a 
young  man  whose  parents  have  probably 
never  graduated  from  high  school  and 
cannot  give  him  a  goal  to  shoot  for  in 
college  finds  himself  unmotivated  except 
for  one  thing,  his  scholarship.  A  scholar¬ 
ship  not  only  provides  for  physical  neces¬ 
sities  but  for  mental  and  emotional  ones 
as  well.” 

.  .  .  “No  aid,  no  U  of  I  for  most  of  us.” 
. . .  “I  am  divorced  and  have  to  support 


College  Offices  for 
Student  Advising 

Agriculture  —  Karl  Gardner,  104  Mum- 
ford  Hall,  333-3380. 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
—  Emerson  Cammack,  214  David 
Kinley  Hall,  333-2740. 
Communications- — W.  W.  Alfeld,  119 
Gregory  Hall,  333-2351. 

Education  —  Robert  Burnham,  120  Edu¬ 
cation,  333-2800. 

Engineering — 207  Engineering  Hall, 
333-2281. 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts  —  Robert  Link, 
1 14  Architecture,  333-6061. 

Law  —  209  Law,  333-0932. 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  —  Bruce 
Hinely,  270  Lincoln,  333-1703. 
Physical  Education  —  106  Huff,  333- 
2129. 

Veterinary  Medicine  —  A.  R.  Twardock, 
137  Veterinary  Medicine,  333-1192. 

Take  Your  I.D. 
to  Tennis 

You  now  need  your  I.D.  card  with 
you  when  you  go  to  play  tennis  on  the 
lighted  courts  at  Huff  Gym.  A  supervisor 
is  checking  I.D.’s  before  people  can  use 
the  courts.  This  is  to  insure  that  univer¬ 
sity  students  and  staff  have  access  to  the 
courts  when  they  want  them. 


my  child  .  . .  had  a  dead  end  job  .  .  .  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  work  full  time  and 
take  one  course  at  a  time  plus  try  to 
raise  a  small  child  and  expect  to  do  any 
of  it  well.  The  assistance  I  received  was 
a  life  saver.”  . .  . 

“SEAL  helps  provide  the  impetus,  the 
glimmer  of  the  thought  ‘Maybe  I  really 
can  try  and  change  what  is  happening  to 
me.’  If  you  don’t  have  self-pride,  self- 
love,  inner  satisfaction,  what  do  you 
have?  Nothing.” 


Can  I  Find  a  Tutor? 

Student  members  of  several  under¬ 
graduate  activity  honoraries  do  some 
volunteer  tutoring,  mostly  in  freshman- 
level  courses.  These  groups  can  be  con¬ 
tacted  through  the  staff  in  110  Student 
Services  Building. 

And  a  number  of  department  offiees 
know  of  graduate  students  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  tutor  undergraduates,  usually  for 
a  fee. 

But  are  there  other  arrangements? 
After  a  number  of  students  asked.  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  tried  to  find  out  from  the 
colleges. 

•  Agriculture.  Assistant  dean  Warren 
Wessels  says  that  there  is  no  formal  pro¬ 
gram,  but  loosely  struetured  sessions  can 
be  arranged  with  grad  students.  In  the 
past.  Alpha  Zeta,  the  agricultural  hon¬ 
orary  society,  provided  such  a  service  for 
a  small  fee  worked  out  between  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  tutor,  but  the  program 
collapsed  because  of  student  disinterest, 
says  Wessels.  “The  society  chipped  in 
$10  and  the  individual  student  was  asked 
to  give  $1  to  the  tutor  —  but  for  most 
students  it  was  a  last-minute  thing  prior 
to  an  hourly  exam.” 

•  Commerce  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Emerson  Cammack,  associate  dean, 
says  that  the  college  maintains  a  list  of 
undergraduates  who  tutor  in  the  three 
more  difficult  areas  —  accounting,  math¬ 
ematics,  and  computer  science  —  on 
both  a  free  and  a  pay  basis.  The  list  is 
updated  at  the  beginning  of  each  semes¬ 
ter,  he  says,  and  the  students  are  asked 
to  provide  feedback  on  the  effectiveness 
of  each  tutor  so  the  poorer  ones  can  be 
weeded  out. 

•  Engineering.  If  a  student  requests  a 
tutor,  the  college  office  tells  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Council,  which  then  tries  to 
provide  a  volunteer,  says  Howard  Wake- 
land,  associate  dean.  Tutors  are  provided 
primarily  in  math,  chemistry,  and  phys¬ 
ics,  and  Wakeland  says  the  program  was 
very  effective  last  fall. 

•  LAS.  No  formal  program  operates 
here,  but  Bruce  Hinely,  assistant  dean, 
says,  “We  do  what  we  can  through  the 
Students  Services  Building  people,  and 
students  can  go  to  the  departments  for 
hiring  tutors.” 

•  Physical  Education.  Tutorial  help  is 
available  on  a  voluntary  basis  through 
the  respective  departments  but  a  fee 
might  be  charged  if  the  tutor  requests 
one,  says  Jerry  Bumam,  assistant  dean. 
The  PE  student  should  seek  help  through 
his  department  or  adviser. 

•  Veterinary  Medicine.  Because  the  stu¬ 


dents  go  through  the  college  in  a  group 
and  have  a  tendency  to  study  in  small 
groups,  there  is  no  need  for  a  formal 
tutoring  program,  according  to  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Twardock,  associate  dean.  Instructors 
are  available  from  six  to  eight  hours  a 
day  to  help  students  with  academic  prob¬ 
lems,  and  if  an  instructor  finds  a  student 
is  performing  poorly  halfway  through 
the  semester,  he  will  contact  the  student 
to  set  up  a  tutorial  session. 

Dr.  Twardock  also  points  out  that  a 
student  representative  is  elected  by  each 
class  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  to 
act  as  a  liaison  between  the  students  and 
the  instructor  —  and  to  help  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  find  aid  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  can  get  from  the  instructor. 

•  The  Colleges  of  Communications, 
Education,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  and 
Law  do  not  provide  any  formal  tutoring 
services  —  but  if  a  student  requests  help, 
the  college  will  refer  him  to  his  instruc¬ 
tor,  or  someone  else  who  may  be  able 
to  help. 


Calculating  Calculator-Snatchers 

Paul  Doebel,  director  of  security, 
warns  students  not  to  loan  valuable 
equipment  to  people  you  don’t  know. 
He  reports  two  instances  of  the  follow¬ 
ing;  Students  in  residence  halls  were 
approached  by  a  person  claiming  to  live 
in  a  certain  room  in  the  hall  who  asked 
if  she  could  borrow  a  calculator  for 
about  an  hour.  When  the  owner  later 
searched  for  the  borrower,  she  found  that 
she  did  not  live  in  the  hall  and  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  found. 


On  Other  Campuses 

•  April  26  is  the  deadline  for  applying 
for  the  summer  institute  in  health-related 
professions  at  Indiana  University.  This 
is  for  minority,  disadvantaged,  and  low- 
income  college  students  and  lasts  from 
June  24  to  August  2.  Individual  counsel¬ 
ing  in  academic  program  and  career 
planning  will  be  a  part  of  the  institute. 
Applications  are  available  in  the  Health 
Professions  Information  Office,  2  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building. 

•  The  University  of  Chicago  offers  a 
student-at-large  program  in  which  a  per¬ 
son  may  study  there  for  one  to  three 
quarters  while  remaining  a  degree  can¬ 
didate  at  his  original  university.  For 
information,  write:  Student-at-Large  Ad¬ 
missions,  Office  of  College  Admissions, 
University  of  Chicago,  1116  East  59th 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60637. 


Financial  Aids  Info 

*  Guaranteed  loan  for  summer.  If  you 
are  seeking  a  loan  for  summer  session 
1974,  apply  now  —  certainly  no  later 


FINANCIAL  AIDS  OFFICE 
420  Student  Services  Building 
333-0100 

Monday  through  Friday  9  to  12,  1  to  4 


than  May  1  if  you  are  applying  for  the 
federal  interest  subsidy.  By  the  end  of 
June  it  will  be  almost  too  late  to  process 
a  loan,  even  without  the  subsidy. 

•  BEOG  for  1974-75.  If  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1974-75  you  plan  to  enroll 
as  a  full-time  student,  will  be  a  fresh¬ 
man  or  sophomore,  and  were  not  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  college  prior  to  April  1,  1973, 
you  are  eligible  to  apply  for  a  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  To 
apply,  you  must  complete  the  “Applica¬ 
tion  for  Determination  of  Basic  Grant 
Eligibility.”  Copies  are  available  in  the 
Financial  Aids  Office  now.  (They  are 
also  available  in  high  schools.  Talent 
Search  and  Upward  Bound  projects, 
public  libraries,  post  offices,  and  from: 
P.O.  Box  84,  Washington,  D.C.  20044.) 

•  ISSC.  If  you  are  an  undergraduate 
Illinois  resident  wanting  to  apply  for 
help  for  1974-75  through  the  Financial 
Aids  Office,  you  must  also  apply  to  the 
ISSC  for  a  monetary  award.  Applica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial 
Aids  Office  or  from  the  the  ISSC,  Box 
607,  Deerfield,  Ill.  60015.  The  final 
deadline  for  applying  is  October  1,  but 
you  should  do  so  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  awards  are  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

•  Veterans.  If  you  are  requesting  ad¬ 
vance  payment  for  fall  1974  enrollment, 
go  to  the  Financial  Aids  Office  after 
April  22.  You  should  go  there  and  com¬ 
plete  the  forms  before  you  leave  campus 
in  May  —  although  you  have  until  July 
12  to  do  so. 

•  Guaranteed  Loans  for  1974-75.  May  1 
is  the  first  date  for  applying;  however, 
if  you  have  applied  for  other  types  of 
aid,  you  should  wait  until  you  hear  from 
those,  because  financial  aid  advisers  say 
most  of  those  are  better  assistance  than 
a  loan.  Guaranteed  loan  application 
might  also  decrease  your  eligibility  for 
other  funds. 

Advisers  also  anticipate  a  possible 
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change  in  federal  legislation  this  spring 
or  summer,  which  will  make  it  simpler 
to  apply  for  the  federal  interest  subsidy 
on  loans. 

You  can,  however,  contact  your  local 
lender  now,  if  you  wish  —  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  he  will  let  you  borrow 
from  guaranteed  loan  funds. 

What  Happens  to  Women 
in  the  Job  Market  ? 

by  Barry  Larrain 

No  university-run  program  at  the 
placement  office  level  has  been  able  to 
effectively  combat  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  women  in  the  job 
market. 

According  to  David  Bechtel,  director 
of  the  Career  Development  and  Place¬ 
ment  office  in  the  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing,  the  problem  is  basically  one  of  com¬ 
munication,  stemming  from  the  size  of 
the  campus  and  the  differences  in  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  18  placement  offices*  on 
the  campus. 

A  special  task  force  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  examine  the  problem,  but  it 
has  not  yet  fully  outlined  the  steps 
necessary  to  find  solutions.  One  task 
force  member,  Pat  Markham,  mentions 
that  the  affirmative  action  office  is  seek¬ 
ing  more  career-choice  seminars  and 
conferences. 

“Women  need  to  be  prepared,  to  know 
their  rights  and  have  knowledge  about 
interviews,  in  order  to  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves,”  she  says. 

Confidence  seems  necessary  if  a  female 
student  wishes  to  enter  an  occupation 
that  is  traditionally  male  —  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  women 
can’t  excel  in  these  traditionally  male 
roles. 

Robert  Bokenkamp,  assistant  dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering,  cites  the 
example  of  one  woman  student  who  took 
a  job  as  field  surveyor  for  a  construction 
company  last  summer.  He  reports  that 
the  student  was  apprehensive  at  first  be¬ 
cause  she  was  the  only  woman  on  the 
survey  team,  but  when  she  saw  that  the 
problems  were  not  insurmountable,  she 


*  After  the  article  “How  to  Get  a  Job”  appeared 
in  the  March  issue  of  Student  AffairSy  we  received 
a  letter  stating  that  the  article  was  “obviously  not 
directed  to  .  .  .  students  served  by  specialized 
placement  offices.”  There  are^  as  Mr.  Bechtel 
states  here,  18  such  placement  offices  on  the 
campus.  Since  they  are  set  up  to  help  students 
in  specific  fields  find  jobs,  students  in  those  areas 
should  of  course  register  with  their  respective 
placement  offices.  However,  any  student  should 
feel  free  to  use  the  services  of  the  Career  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Placement  Office  in  the  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  in  addition.  —  ed. 


quickly  gained  confidence  in  herself  and 
fit  into  the  job  well. 

Certain  areas  across  the  college  job 
market  seem  to  have  more  potential  for 
the  female  graduate.  Bechtel  says  a 
woman  appears  to  have  a  better  chance 
in  the  fields  of  business,  agriculture, 
architecture,  engineering,  and  the  health 
professions. 

Bokenkamp  confirms  the  statement 
with  regard  to  engineering,  maintaining 
that  discrimination  in  engineering  today 
is  leveled  more  at  male  students.  “The 
most  recent  form  of  discrimination  is 
to  actively  seek  women  graduates  be¬ 
cause  they  are  a  minority.” 

While  this  may  be  the  case  in  engi¬ 
neering,  one  woman  architecture  student 
disagrees  with  Bechtel.  Martha  Spatz, 
junior  in  fine  and  applied  arts,  says  she 
has  found  it  difficult  to  enter  areas  re¬ 
lated  to  the  architecture  profession  as 
well  as  the  actual  career  possibilities 
themselves. 

According  to  her,  the  architecture 
fraternity  Alpha  Rho  Chi  has  opposed 
the  entry  of  women  into  the  fraternity. 
While  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a 
student’s  orientation,  the  fraternity  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  helpful  in  aequiring  a  job 
in  architecture. 

Asked  whether  or  not  the  fraternity 
chapters  at  other  colleges  have  allowed 
women  students  to  enter,  Spatz  said 
that  the  eharters  had  to  be  modified  and 
that  this  is  where  the  opposition  lies. 
“Others  have  modified  their  charters, 
but  the  chapter  president  here  said  he 
is  receiving  opposition  from  the  more 
conservative  members  of  the  fraternity.” 

Spatz  says  she  does  not  know  of  any 
faculty  members  who  have  voiced  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  women’s  request  for  admis¬ 
sion  — ■  although  there  are  many  faculty 
members  in  the  fraternity. 

The  attitude  of  opposition  seems  to  be 
in  the  department  itself,  but  according 
to  Spatz,  is  more  benign  in  nature. 

“Some  instructors  feel  that  women 
are  best  suited  to  design  interiors  rather 
than  the  building  itself,”  she  says.  “And 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  circulars 
passed  out  by  Women  in  Architecture 
not  to  be  read  in  class.” 

She  also  contends  that  the  women’s 
group  has  a  hard  time  finding  instructors 
who  want  to  participate  in  projects  the 
chapter  sponsors. 

Norman  Gambill,  assistant  dean  of  the 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  when 
asked  if  discrimination  is  a  problem  in 
the  department  of  architecture,  said  that 
while  there  is  no  problem,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  difficulty  for  the  female 
student. 


“Although  there  is  a  pressure  to  hire 
more  female  architects,  there  is  difficulty 
for  them  here,  because  all  the  instructors 
are  men,”  he  said.  “The  discrimination 
in  the  department  is  psychological  in 
nature.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  while  he  has 
no  contact  with  employers  seeking  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  men,  he  has  found  an 
open  attitude  at  staff  meetings  by  some 
faculty  members  who  would  like  to  see 
the  number  of  female  students  in  the 
art  department  reduced. 

Any  execution  of  this  attitude  of 
limiting  the  number  of  women  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  non-discrimination  policy 
of  the  admissions  office.  According  to 
Gambill,  the  discrimination  in  the  art 
department  is  also  manifested  by  the 
faet  that  there  are  not  very  many  women 
faculty  members. 

Gambill  also  indicates  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  female  students  in  the  department 
of  landscape  architecture  is  small  be¬ 
cause  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  job. 
But  department  head  Robert  Riley  dis¬ 
agrees.  According  to  him,  only  a  small 
part  of  a  landscape  architect’s  job  is  in 
any  way  physical  in  scope;  he  further 
maintains  that  on  the  average  women  do 
much  better  academically  than  men  in 
landscape  architecture. 

Jerry  Burnam,  assistant  dean  in  the 
College  of  Physical  Education,  also  sees 
women  students  as  better  performers 
than  men  in  his  college.  He  attributes 
this  tendency  to  a  more  serious  attitude 
by  women  students  and  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  group  they  score  higher  than  men 
on  the  entrance  exams. 

“The  ratio  of  women  students  is  3  to  1 
in  physical  education,”  he  says.  “Our 
problem  is  to  try  to  attract  men.  Because 
women  score  higher  on  the  entrance 
exams  than  men,  and  because  our  admis¬ 
sions  data  list  only  by  name,  we  have  a 
greater  number  of  women  students.” 

Burnam  agrees  with  Bechtel’s  state¬ 
ment  about  the  increased  demand  for 
women  applicants  in  the  health  profes¬ 
sions,  commenting  that  health  areas  are 
opening  up  more,  while  the  demand  is 
decreasing  in  the  physical  education  area. 

While  some  colleges  have  found  an 
increased  demand  for  more  women  ap¬ 
plicants  from  some  employers,  other  col¬ 
leges  have  less  such  demand. 

Thomas  MeGreal,  of  the  College  of 
Education  placement  office,  says  that 
although  there  is  still  a  demand  for  the 
woman  teacher  in  elementary  school, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  women  to  be  held 
back  at  the  upper  administrative  levels. 
“Such  discrimination  is  subtle;  it  does 
not  take  the  form  of  overt  discrimination 
that  is  visible,”  he  says.  “A  woman  might 


get  as  high  as  assistant  principal,  and 
then  she  will  be  held  back.” 

McGreal  says  that  the  college  has  no 
way  of  preventing  discrimination  in  hir¬ 
ing  practices,  but  it  does  encourage  em¬ 
ployers  to  hire  more  women  at  the 
administrative  level. 

This  inability  of  the  individual  place¬ 
ment  office  to  prevent  overt  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  hiring  practices  of  employers  is 
echoed  by  Bechtel.  According  to  him, 
the  only  thing  the  placement  office  can 
do  for  a  student  who  encounters  sex 
discrimination  is  to  refer  her  to  the  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission’s  nearest  district  office,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  [536  South  Clark  St.,  zip  code 
60605,  phone  (312)  353-7550]. 

Bechtel  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  responsibility  or  function  of  a  place¬ 
ment  office  to  be  a  regulatory  body  with 
regard  to  an  employer.  The  employer  is 
not  required  to  submit  a  list  of  questions 
asked  of  applicants  for  any  sort  of  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  whether  or  not  they  lean 
toward  a  policy  of  sex  discrimination. 

Markham  sees  the  interview  as  an  area 
for  discrimination  potential  when  a  dis¬ 
cussion  about  marriage  plans  is  brought 
up.  She  suggests  that  if  a  woman  appli¬ 
cant  is  confronted  with  the  question 
about  what  will  happen  to  her  future 
in  the  company  if  she  becomes  pregnant, 
she  should  respond  with  a  question  about 
the  company’s  pregnancy  leave  program. 

Markham  also  mentions,  and  sees  as 
irrelevant,  the  tendency  by  some  em¬ 
ployers  to  question  women  applicants 
who  are  married  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  families  would  be  willing  to  make 
a  move  with  them. 

Caylord  Hatch,  assistant  dean  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
says  that  his  office  can  only  refer  a  stu¬ 
dent  elsewhere  in  the  event  of  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  practice,  but  that  it  does 


encourage  women  students  to  enter  areas 
previously  dominated  by  men. 

One  of  these  areas  is  the  medical  and 
dental  professions,  where  Hatch  says  a 
woman  has  more  of  a  chance  to  “ride 
the  crest.”  He  continues,  “Part  of  my 
job  is  to  encourage  students,  and  it  is 
quite  irrelevant  to  tell  a  student  not  to 
enter  a  particular  profession.” 

Joanne  Courson,  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  placement  office,  also  stresses 
this  attitude:  “Unless  a  student  isn’t 
academically  qualified,  the  adviser 
doesn’t  care  what  profession  the  student 
chooses  to  enter.” 

But  she  does  indicate  that  98  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  are  enrolled  in  the  home  economics 
curriculum,  with  only  a  few  being  in  the 
animal  science  field. 

Although  most  colleges  seem  to  regard 
the  woman  student  as  just  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  academic  group,  the  College 
of  Engineering  actively  recruits  women 
applicants.  Bokenkamp  says  that  al¬ 
though  the  college  tries  to  draw  women 
students,  it  does  not  lower  its  standards 
to  accept  women  applicants  instead  of 
men  who  are  better  qualified  or  vice 
versa. 

According  to  Bokenkamp,  a  nation¬ 
wide  shortage  of  engineers  exists  at  pres¬ 
ent,  with  an  even  greater  shortage  of 
female  engineers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  college  is  trying  to  attract  more 
women.  One  of  the  means  used  is  a 
career  counseling  conference. 

At  such  a  meeting  sponsored  last 
semester,  the  college  sought  to  inform 
and  guide  prospective  female  applicants 
of  high  school  age  to  the  engineering  col¬ 
lege.  In  publicizing  the  conference,  they 
sent  flyers  to  approximately  1,100  Illi¬ 
nois  high  schools,  ran  quarter-page  ads 
in  nine  daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
state,  and  produced  a  30-second  TV  spot 


announcement  that  was  aired  on  26  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  Midwest. 

According  to  Bokenkamp,  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  a  complete  success  and  the 
college  has  considered  having  another 
one  in  the  future.  This  approach  is  not 
unique  on  the  campus,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  more  successful  ones,  according  to 
Bechtel. 

He  says  that  a  placement  office  con¬ 
ference  along  these  same  lines  last  year 
was  a  “complete  bust.”  He  cites  the  rea¬ 
son  as  a  tendency  for  a  few  of  the 
women  present  to  try  to  “evangelize”  the 
employers  who  participated  in  the  meet¬ 
ing,  by  badgering  them  about  women’s 
rights.  Consequently,  Bechtel’s  office  has 
gone  instead  to  a  series  of  speaking  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  .south  lounge  of  the 
mini  Union. 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  Pat 
Markham  names  is  the  fact  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  recruiters  who  come  to  the 
campus  seeking  job  applicants  are  men, 
and  that  most  university  instructors  are 
men.  “Most  career  choices  are  societally 
Itascd  and  not  concerned  with  the  initia¬ 
tive  a  woman  has,”  she  says. 

Bechtel  adds,  “The  women’s  discrim¬ 
ination  practice  is  a  very  subtle  circum¬ 
stance;  it  is  a  very  emotional  thing.” 

One  administrator  sees  the  issue  as 
part  of  a  bigger  problem,  which  he  sums 
up  this  way:  “There  is  a  tendency  for 
some  of  us  on  the  campus  to  have  an 
attitude  of  benign  neglect  toward  all 
students,  without  regard  to  minorities 
or  women.” 
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Student  Assistance  Center 
Begins  Operation 

What  do  you  do  if  you  lo.se  your 
I.D.?  Who  do  you  see  if  you  want  to 
.switch  majors?  ^Vhere  can  you  find 
help  if  you  can’t  study? 

If  you  don’t  already  know  the  an¬ 
swer  to  these  or  any  other  such  question, 


Call  333-4636  (INFO) 

Mon.  thru  Fri.  8  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Lobby,  Student  Services  Building 


your  first  thought  should  be  to  visit  or 
call  the  Student  Assistance  Center  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing.  Jean  McCormick  and  her  student 
staff  people  are  there  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  to  help 
you.  If  they  don’t  know  the  answer  to 
your  particular  question,  they’ll  find  out 
who  does. 

During  registration  and  the  first  week 
of  classes,  they  answered  hundreds  of 
questions,  from  where  the  Ice  Rink  is 
located  (Armory,  between  4th  and 
5th),  to  where  a  foreigner  can  go  to 
be  sworn  in  as  a  naturalized  citizen  (the 
courthouse  in  Urbana),  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  of  putting  a  yellow  bulb 
in  your  lamp  (none,  but  don’t  read  under 
it). 

For  on-the-spot  answers,  visit  or  call 
(333-INFO)  the  center. 


Writing  Troubles? 


If  you  have  problems  with  diction, 
spelling,  sentence  structure,  you  may 
obtain  aid  through  the  English  Writing 
Clinic.  Call  333-1656  to  make  an 
appointment. 

Hours  this  year  are  8:30  to  12  and 
1  to  4,  Monday  through  Friday.  Albert 
Tillman,  assistant  professor  of  English 
who  heads  the  clinic,  reports  that  usually 
there  are  six  to  eight  sessions  per  student. 


Registering  Your  Organization 

To  maintain  uninterrupted  “regis¬ 
tered”  status,  an  organization  must  file 
a  renewal  application  on  or  before 
October  15.  Registration  allows  student, 
faculty,  and  staff  organizations  certain 
priorities  in  use  of  campus  facilities. 

Any  organization,  registered  or  not, 
may  clear  all  requests  through  the 
Office  of  Organizations,  110  Student 
Services  Building,  333-7060.  Such  re¬ 
quests  include  use  of  facilities,  financial 
matters,  use  of  the  Organizations  Fund 
as  a  depository,  as  well  as  registered 
status. 

Anyone  may  contact  the  office  for  in¬ 
formation  from  the  complete  file  of  reg¬ 
istered  organizations,  including  names 
of  officers  and  agents. 

•  CREATIVE  PROGRAMING 

In  the  same  office,  students  may  ob¬ 
tain  program  assistance  for  their  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  possible  tie-ins 
with  other  campus  groups. 


Grades 


Last  spring  the  Urbana-Champaign 
Senate  approved  a  resolution  asking 
the  teaching  staff  of  each  unit  to  set  up 
a  system ,^r  developing  grading  recorn- 
mer^tioS^for  its  courses  and  to  de- 
velcJR))^  ahe^kvel  of  understanding, 
J^hieve^nt,  specific  skills  corre- 
^^f^idin|^t(J  each^j^rade.  The  resolution 
af^'^ncour^fd  each  unit  to  inform 
instf%^^(^  an^j^tudents  of  these  stan¬ 
dards  '^■^■to  review  its  grading  prac¬ 
tices  to  l^mimize  inconsistency  among 
sections  of  multi-se^ction  courses. 


Money:  How  to  Manage 

Free  to  students  is  a  mimeographed 
booklet  about  how  to  budget,  managing 
living  expenses,  and  financial  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities.  Pick  up  a  copy 
of  “$$$  and  Sense”  in  130  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building. 


Study  in  Britain 

This  year  approximately  50  under¬ 
graduate  students  from  this  campus 
are  studying  at  various  universities  in 
Britain.  A  similar  number  of  spaces  will 
probably  be  open  there  next  year,  plus 
a  limited  number  of  spaces  at  the  flni- 
versity  of  Dublin  in  Ireland. 

The  cost  to  the  student  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  for  a  year’s 
study  here,  exclusive  of  international 
travel.  To  apply,  you  need  to  have  a 
good  academic  record  and  a  grade-point 
average  of  near  or  above  4.00,  and  to 
be  a  junior  or  senior  by  August  1975. 

Some  of  the  areas  of  study  available 
are  agriculture,  anthropology,  biology, 
classics,  chemistry,  Chinese  studies,  eco¬ 
nomics,  engineering,  English,  history, 
history  of  art,  linguistics,  mathematics, 
music,  physics,  plant  science,  philoso¬ 
phy,  political  science,  religious  studies, 
sociology  and  zoology. 

If  you  are  interested,  you  should  make 
an  appointment  to  talk  about  it  as  soon 
as  possible  with  either  Harlan  Henson, 
Thomas  Floemeke,  or  Joan  Solaun  in 
the  Study  Abroad  Office,  367  Illini 
Tower,  333-6322.  Formal  application 
must  be  completed  by  November  26, 
1974,  for  the  1975-76  year. 

Bad  Buys  in  Insurance 

Last  spring  some  students  reported 
being  contacted  by  high-pressure  life  in¬ 
surance  salesmen  who  persisted  in  call¬ 
ing  the  students  several  times  a  week. 
To  overcome  objections,  the  salesmen 
sometimes  offered  to  finance  the  first 
year’s  premium  for  seniors.  This  meant 
the  student  had  to  sign  a  note  covering 
the  loan  plus  interest  —  but  the  sales¬ 
man  might  neglect  to  tell  the  student 
that  if  he  dropped  the  policy  within  a 
five-year  period,  the  note  would  become 
due  immediately. 

Salesmen  also  reportedly  discouraged 
students  from  getting  in  touch  with 


their  parents  by  urging  the  student  to 
exert  his  independence  by  making  fi¬ 
nancial  decisions  himself.  Another  tac¬ 
tic  has  been  to  offer  special  policies 
supposedly  endorsed  by  student  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  nonexistent. 

One  of  the  students  who  reported 
these  problems  urges  other  students  to 
take  their  time.  “If  the  salesman  is 
honest  —  as  most  of  them  are  —  he 
won’t  want  you  to  be  too  hasty.” 

Future  Doctors,  Dentists 

If  you  are  interested  in  applying  to 
medical  schools  for  admission,  you  can 
obtain  information  at  the  fifth  annual 
pre-med  orientation  evening  October 
15.  Admissions  officers  from  all  the  med¬ 
ical  schools  in  Illinois  have  agreed  to 
come,  and  to  answer  questions.  The 
meeting  will  be  in  Illini  Rooms  A  and 
B  at  7 : 30  p.m. 

If  teeth  turn  you  on,  you  may  want 
to  attend  the  first  pre-dental  orientation 
evening,  on  October  22.  Dental  schools 
of  the  state  will  send  representatives 
from  their  admissions  offices  to  talk  to 
you  —  in  Illini  Room  C  at  7:30  p.m. 

For  individual  interviews  with  the 
various  representatives,  go  to  the  Health 
Professions  Information  Office,  2  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  to  make  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Scheduled  to  be  on  campus  this  year 
are: 

Medical  schools:  U  of  I  —  Oct.  8  and 
23;  Nov.  12  and  20;  Dec.  10;  Jan.  29. 
Southern  Illinois  —  Oct.  15;  Nov.  5; 
Dec.  3.  Rush  —  Oct.  16.  Chicago  Medi¬ 
cal  School  —  Oct.  16. 

Dental  schools:  U  of  I  —  same  as  for 
medical  schools.  Loyola  —  Oct.  23. 
Northwestern  —  Oct.  23. 

•  PHARMACY 

Conrad  Blomquist,  dean  of  the  U  of 
I  College  of  Pharmacy,  will  be  on  cam¬ 
pus  to  interview  prospective  pharma¬ 
cists  on  Oct.  17.  Other,  tentative,  dates 
are  Dec.  12,  Feb.  13,  and  Apr.  10. 

Reading  Help 

You  can  plan  now  to  enroll  in  the 
non-credit,  non-graded  course  to  help 
you  improve  your  reading  rate  and 
comprehension  and  general  study 
methods.  The  course  begins  Oct.  31 
and  ends  Dec.  13 — with  classes  meet¬ 
ing  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
at  either  9,  10,  11,  or  1,  2  or  3  o’clock. 

To  enroll,  stop  at  206  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building. 


Women’s  Sports 

This  campus  “has  the  potential  for 
the  finest  women’s  athletic  program  in 
the  country,”  now  that  it  is  part  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  says  Dr.  Karol 
Kahrs,  as.sistant  athletic  director  for 
women. 

AA  affiliation  advantages  are  mani¬ 
fold.  This  year’s  budget  is  over  five 
times  what  it  was  last  year.  The  local 
media,  which  virtually  ignored  women’s 
sports  in  the  past,  are  providing  better 
coverage  now  that  intercollegiate  com¬ 
petition  for  women  is  possible  on  a  full 
scale,  with  AA  funds  and  facilities. 
Qualified  coaches  can  be  hired  and  the 
AA  promotion  department  can  use  its 
resources  to  publicize  and  generate  in¬ 
terest  in  UI  women’s  athletics. 

Women  have  participated  in  sports 
here  since  1929,  but  according  to  Kahrs, 
the  events  were  not  taken  seriously  until 
recently.  Women  were  not  selected  on 
the  basis  of  skill;  anyone  who  showed 
up  could  play,  as  in  intramurals  today 
—  and  visits  to  other  schools  were  non¬ 
competitive  “play  days”  where  girls 
from  both  schools  played  on  the  same 
teams.  She  also  says  that  the  coaching 
was  sometimes  mediocre  until  1970,  the 
first  year  the  selection  process  was  based 
on  elimination  in  order  to  build  more 
competitive  teams. 

Kahrs  predicts  that  with  full  funding, 
the  women’s  program  will  see  more 
organized  and  consistent  regional  and 
national  competition.  During  this  school 
year.  Big  Ten  competition  is  scheduled 
in  gymnastics  (Feb.  21-22  at  Madison); 
golf  (Apr.  25-26  at  Ohio  State);  and 
tennis  (Apr.  25-26  at  Madison). 

Big  Ten  swimming  and  diving  was 
also  on  the  schedule  for  February,  Imt 
the  state  swimming  tournament  is  set 
for  the  same  weekend  and  is  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  national  competition.  With 
full  funding,  a  more  secure  schedule 
can  be  set  to  avoid  such  conflicts,  and 
the  university  can  expand  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  hostessing  some  of  the  events. 

If  enough  ticket-buying  interest  can 
be  generated,  women’s  Big  Ten  bas¬ 
ketball  will  be  played  here  next  year 
as  basketball,  v'olleyball  and  field  hockey 
join  the  list  of  women’s  sports. 

Dr.  Kahrs  gives  much  of  the  credit 
for  expansion  of  women’s  athletics  at 
the  U  of  I  to  Athletics  Director  Cecil 
Coleman.  “He  is  an  administrator  who 
believes  in  a  good  athletics  program  for 
both  men  and  women.”  Coleman  was 
on  the  task  force,  along  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  physical  education, 
which  studied  potential  “homes”  for  the 
program  and  eventually  recommended 
the  Athletic  A.s.sociation. 


LAS  Honors  Deadline 

If  you  want  to  obtain  honors  recog¬ 
nition  in  any  regular  cour.se,  you  may 
do  so  by  turning  in  an  Honors  Credit 
Learning  Agreement  —  but  the  deadline 
is  October  4.  Pick  up  forms  at  your 
department  office  or  at  270  Lincoln 
Hall,  complete  in  consultation  with  the 
course  instructor,  and  turn  in  to  270 
Lincoln. 

Overseas  Work  for 
Next  Summer 

Engineering  and  technical  students 
who  might  want  to  consider  working 
overseas  next  summer  can  find  out  about 
some  possibilities  on  October  17,  7  p.m., 
Illini  Union  275  and  277. 

In  announcing  the  meeting,  Howard 
Wakeland,  associate  dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  said  that  eight  out  of 
ten  applicants  from  this  campus  worked 
under  the  International  Association  for 
Exchange  of  Students  for  Technical 
Experience  last  summer.  Opportunities 
occur  on  all  continents,  he  said  —  al¬ 
though  last  summer  the  eight  U  of  I 
students  were  all  in  Scandinavia  —  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Foreign  Service  Exam 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  career  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  or  the 
USIA,  you  may  want  to  apply  —  dead¬ 
line  October  31 — to  take  a  foreign 
.service  officer  exam  on  December  7. 
Additional  information,  application,  and 
sample  test  questions  are  available  in  a 
free  booklet  at  the  Career  Development 
and  Placement  office,  2  Student  Services 
Building. 

Pass-Fail  Changes 

Although  you  may  have  heard  about 
pass-fail  changes,  remember  that  for 
this  semester  the  old  regulations  remain 
in  effect.  If  you  have  signed  up  for 
a  course  pass-fail  and  wish  to  return 
to  the  regular  grade  option,  you  must 
do  so  by  October  18,  1974.  File  an 
amended  request  in  your  college  office. 

Next  semester,  the  pass-fail  option 
will  be  called  the  “credit-no  credit 
grading  option,”  and  information  on 
other  changes  will  be  reported  in  a 
later  issue  of  Student  Affairs. 
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Financial  Aid 

New  this  year  is  a  self-referring  ar¬ 
rangement  for  off-campus  jobs.  If  you 
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seek  a  part-time  job,  check  the  bulle¬ 
tin  boards  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Services,  in  the  elevator  area. 
Hours  are  8  to  5  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day. 

For  university  jobs,  the  listings  are 
in  the  reception  area  and  you  may  ob¬ 
tain  referral  during  the  hours  the  office 
is  open. 

•  BEOG 

If  you  are  a  freshman  or  sophomore 
in  financial  need,  you  should  hurry  to 
apply  for  the  Basic  Educational  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Grant,  available  only  to  those  who 
began  college  after  April  1,  1973. 

•  ISSC  Bilingual  Program 

If  you  are  bilingual  and  English  is 
not  your  primary  language  .  .  .  you  lived 
in  Illinois  for  six  months  prior  to  be¬ 
coming  a  full-time  college  student  .  .  . 
you  are  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent 
resident  who  has  filed  intent  to  become 
one  .  .  .  and  are  not  already  receiving 
a  full  ISSC  1974-75  monetary  award, 
this  may  be  for  you.  Awards  cover  full 
cost  of  tuition  and  fees. 

You  can  apply  until  December  1, 
1974.  Obtain  forms  and  additional  in¬ 
formation  from  Elena  Mycue,  130  Stu¬ 
dent  Services,  or  from  the  Financial 
Aids  Office. 

•  Deadlines 

Tues.,  Oct.  15  —  All  required  docu¬ 
ments  must  be  on  file  in  Financial  Aids 
office  for  1974-75  financial  aid. 

Fri.,  Nov.  1  —  Final  date  for  revising 
financial  aid  for  fall  1974.  Also  spring 
1975  financial  aid  applications  become 
available. 

Mon.,  Dec.  2  —  All  required  docu¬ 
ments  must  be  on  file  in  Financial  Aids 
Office  for  second  semester  financial  aid. 

Friday  Forum 

“Beyond  Nationalism ;  Problems  with¬ 
out  Boundaries”  is  the  topic  for  this 
semester’s  YMCA-YWCA  Friday  noon 
sessions.  Make  reservations  for  lunch 


($2.25)  at  344-1351  — or,  if  you  just 
want  to  hear  the  speaker,  you  can  at¬ 
tend  without  buying  lunch.  Buffet  ser¬ 
vice  starts  at  11:45;  the  speaker  at 
12:15,  at  1001  S.  Wright. 

The  program  for  the  rest  of  the  se¬ 
mester  is:  Oct.  11 — Paul  Handler, 
“World  Population  Conference:  The 
Politics  of  Population”;  Oct.  18  — 
Norman  Graebner,  “U.S.  Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy  in  the  Kissinger  Age”;  Oct.  25  — 
John  Stoessinger,  “The  U.N.  and  World 
Order”;  Nov.  1  — Arthur  Simon,  “Poli¬ 
tics  of  World  Hunger”;  Nov.  6  —  Austin 
Ranney,  “American  Political  System 
After  the  Crisis”;  and  Nov.  15 — James 
Gustafson,  “Distributive  Justice  and  the 
Common  Good.” 

The  Rape  Record 

by  Terry  Levin 

Campus  police  records  list  20  cases 
of  rape  and  attempted  rape  on  univer¬ 
sity  property  since  1971.  A  spokesper¬ 
son  for  Women  Against  Rape  estimated 
that  at  lea.st  one  rape  occurs  in  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  every  day,  many  involv¬ 
ing  university  students  either  on  or  off 
the  campus. 

The  truth  is  probably  somewhere  in 
between,  but  the  large  difference  in  the 
figures  highlights  the  reason  rape  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  crimes  to  prevent: 
A  lack  of  accurate,  complete  records.  A 
lack  of  concrete  facts. 

For  every  reported  rape  or  attempted 
rape,  a  dozen  or  more  may  be  kept 
secret  because  the  victim  is  afraid  of 
being  humiliated  by  the  authorities.  Or 
because  she  can’t  bear  to  relive  the  ex¬ 
perience  by  describing  it  and  wants 
only  to  bury  the  entire  incident.  Or  be¬ 
cause  there  are  still  jerks  who  think  that 
no  woman  can  be  raped  against  her 
will  —  that  a  victim  somehow  asked 
for  it  by  the  way  she  looked,  dressed  or 
acted. 

University  rape  statistics  read  like  a 
map  of  the  campus.  Attacks  have  oc¬ 
curred  inside  and  outside  residence 
halls  and  classroom  buildings.  They’ve 
taken  place  morning,  noon  and  night, 
although  the  odds  get  worse  after  dark. 
The  most  dangerous  time  is  between 
10  p.m.  and  1  a.m. 

But  there  just  aren’t  enough  data 
available  to  provide  the  most  useful 
information  of  all:  Which  streets  are 
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Open  24  hours  a  day 


the  most  hazardous?  VVTat  are  the  pat¬ 
terns  —  if  any  —  among  rapists?  Do 
they  travel  in  groups?  On  foot?  Are 
they  intoxicated?  Are  they  armed? 
What  scarces  them  away  the  fastest? 

The  questions  are  unanswerable  as 
long  as  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
rapes  remain  unreported.  The  univer¬ 
sity  police  need  this  information  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  adequate  protection. 

WAR  is  trying  to  compile  a  com¬ 
prehensive  list  of  where,  when  and  how 
rapes  occur  to  provide  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  situation  both  on  campus  prop¬ 
erty  and  in  the  community.  They  en¬ 
courage  anyone  who  has  been  in  an  at¬ 
tack  situation  or  who  knows  of  one  to 
contact  them  at  the  YW'CA,  1001  S. 
Wright.  There  is  no  danger  of  callous 
treatment  or  public  exposure. 

Until  and  unless  this  information  is 
forthcoming,  it  will  be  up  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  woman  to  protect  herself  as  best 
she  can.  After  discus.sing  this  with  po¬ 
lice  and  others,  the  main  ways  in  which 
to  do  this  seem  to  be:  Avoid  walking 
alone  at  night.  Use  streets  with  good 
lighting.  Hitchhiking  alone  or  at  night 
is  risky,  as  is  opening  a  door  to  uniden¬ 
tified  visitors.  Don’t  be  paranoid,  but 
use  common  sense. 

Both  men  and  women  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  life  on  campus  entails  the  same 


The  best  lighted  streets  named  by  Paul  Doe- 
bel,  director  of  security,  are:  Green  Street, 
Gregory  Drive,  Lincoln  Avenue,  Sixth  Street, 
and  Wright  Street.  Also  the  Broadwalk,  al¬ 
though  the  absence  of  vehicular  traffic  means 
that  not  as  many  people  are  apt  to  be  present 
as  on  the  streets. 


dangers  as  life  in  any  city  when  it 
comes  to  assault,  theft  and  other  crime. 
It’s  a  mistake  to  feel  isolated  from  the 
“real  world”  and  therefore  safer.  To  be 
careless  is  to  invite  trouble  everywhere. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  concerned 
groups  such  as  WAR,  and  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  society  is  becoming  more  mature 
in  regard  to  women,  the  campus  police, 
McKinley  Health  Center  staff,  and 
university  administrators  are  becoming 
more  experienced  and  sympathetic  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  rape.  All  of 
these  groups  currently  are  investigating 
more  effective  and  humane  methods  for 
coping  with  rape  and  assault,  once  pre- 
\  entive  measures  have  failed. 

To  receive  or  provide  information 
concerning  rape,  phone  WAR  at  344- 
0721.  The  rape  hotline  is  open  24 
hours,  and  the  campus  police  are  at 
333-1212.  Remember  the  numbers. 

And  be  careful,  o.k.? 


Fire  Problems 

by  Barry  Larrain 

You  won’t  get  into  a  heated  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  U  of  I  fire  department 
about  false  fire  alarms  and  vandalized 
fire  equipment.  But  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  if  you  tamper  with  the  fire-fighting 
equipment  on  campus  you  can  expect 
a  warm  reception  at  the  Champaign 
County  Jail. 

According  to  Maurice  G.  Mecum, 
super\'isor  for  fire  protection,  tamper¬ 
ing  with  fire  equipment  is  not  only  a 
criminal  offense,  punishable  by  a  fine 
and/or  imprisonment,  but  it  is  also  a 
dangerous  enterprise  that  affects  other 
students’  lives  and  property. 

“When  anyone  tampers  with  fire 
equipment,”  says  Mecum,  “he  is  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  lives  of  everyone  in  the 
building  plus  the  building  itself.”  He 
cited  the  example  of  one  fire  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  $3,500  damage,  which  could 
have  been  prevented  if  the  extinguishers 
on  the  floor  had  not  been  vandalized. 
Of  the  three  extinguishers  available, 
one  was  empty  and  the  other  two  had 
had  a  hose  cut  off  and  a  handle  broken. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  fire 
department  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
each  of  the  6,000  extinguishers  on  cam¬ 
pus,  so  all  are  checked  annually,  some 
inspected  semi-annually. 

Mecum  said  it  is  the  danger  inherent 
in  answering,  the  call  that  makes  it  a 
crime  to  turn  in  a  false  alarm.  “We  are 
running  $.150,000  of  equipment  down 
the  street,  and  involving  the  lives  of 
10  to  12  firemen,  along  with  the  hazard 
of  accident  because  of  the  heavy  traffic 
on  campus.” 

Firemen  don’t  know  an  alarm  is  false 
until  they  get  to  the  scene,  because  each 


alarm  must  be  answered  individually  — 
which,  Mecum  says,  entails  the  dispatch¬ 
ing  of  three  pieces  of  equipment. 

Last  year  the  fire  department  re¬ 
sponded  to  459  calls,  of  which  113  were 
false  alarms  —  nearly  a  fourth. 

Another  difficulty  on  campus  is  main¬ 
taining  the  information  stickers  concern¬ 
ing  fire  prevention,  says  Mecum. 

Stickers  placed  in  the  elevators  in¬ 
forming  people  not  to  ride  them  in  the 
event  of  a  fire  last  about  one  week,  he 
said.  The  warnings  are  posted  to  pre¬ 
vent  anyone  from  suffocating  from 
smoke  inhalation,  because  the  elevator 
shaft  can  become  a  natural  flue  for 
smoke  during  a  fire. 

In  addition,  one  local  elevator  com¬ 
pany  representative  I  questioned  about 
the  elevators  in  a  building  said  that  in 
a  fire,  the  electrical  power  could  be  cut 
off  and  passengers  could  be  trapped  be¬ 
tween  floors. 

Mecum  states  that  students  often  prop 
open  fire  doors  —  which  are  designed 
to  confine  a  fire  to  a  limited  area  —  to 
try  to  improve  air  circulation  on  their 
dorm  floors.  And  this  negates  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  the  door.  Because  the 
majority  of  deaths  in  fires  result  not 
from  the  blaze  itself  but  from  smoke 
inhalation,  it  is  essential  that  fire  doors 
be  kept  closed  to  prevent  smoke  from 
circulating  throughout  the  building. 

Although  most  of  his  suggestions  are 
aimed  at  preventing  fires  in  the  first 
place,  Mecum  offers  several  points  to 
remember  when  one  does  occur:  Call 
the  fire  department  first.  Then  alert  the 
other  people  in  the  building  so  they 
will  evacuate  the  building.  Confine  the 
fire  by  making  sure  all  the  fire  doors  are 
closed  in  the  fire  area.  Remain  near 


the  building  to  direct  the  firemen  to 
the  scene. 

The  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the 
campus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  (333-1309),  and 
Student  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the 
answer. 

Q:  When  I  applied  for  financial  aid,  I 
had  to  send  my  Parent’s  Confidential 
Statement  to  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  for  evaluation.  What  is  it  and  is 
it  part  of  the  university? 

A:  The  CSS  is  a  nonprofit  agency  which 
reviews  the  PCS  and  sends  an  analysis 
to  the  colleges  and  scholarship  programs 
designated  by  the  student.  It  relieves  the 
workload  of  college  financial  aid  coun¬ 
selors  and  brings  consistency  to  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  PCS’s.  An  activity  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  CSS 
does  not  award  any  financial  aid. 

Q:  I’m  a  married  student;  can  my  wife 
use  the  IMPE  facilities? 

A:  Yes.  If  she  wants  to  go  as  your  guest 
just  a  time  or  two,  the  best  bet  is  to  pay 
the  $1  each  time.  If  she  wants  to  use  it 
on  her  own,  the  fee  is  the  same  as  you 
pay  —  $18  per  semester,  $9  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  You  pay  at  170  IMPE.  If  she  goes 
alone  to  pay  the  fee,  she  must  take  your 
I.D.  as  well  as  her  o^vn  student  spouse 
card. 
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Info  Service 
Runs  24  Hours 

You  will  be  able  to  a.sk  your  que.stion 
by  dialing  333-4636  (333-INFO)  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  beginning  in 
November.  Of  course,  you  won’t  receive 
an  immediate  answer  except  during  the 
hours  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday. 

But  a  reply  will  be  phoned  or  mailed 
to  you  on  the  next  working  day  after 
you  leave  your  question  on  the  tape 
recording.  The  main  advantage  is  that 
you  can  register  your  question  at  the 
time  you  are  thinking  about  it  and  when 
you  have  the  time. 

This  is  an  extension  of  the  service  of 
the  Student  Assistance  Center,  1st  floor 
lobby  of  the  Student  Services  Building. 
Another  SAC  plan  is  afoot  through 
which  you  will  be  able  to  call  another 
number  (not  known  as  we  go  to  press) 
and  ask  to  hear  3-minute  tapes  about 
specific  services  and  programs. 

Shop  with  COP 

While  the  new  “one-stop  shopping” 
approach  in  the  Campus  Organizations 
and  Programs  office  is  primarily  for 
leaders  or  would-be  leaders  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  individual  student  is  more 
than  welcome  to  use  the  services,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ginny  Lawler,  COP  associate 
dean  who  is  in  charge  of  the  one-stop 
program. 

The  idea  of  the  plan  is  that  a  person 
can  go  to  one  office  to  look  for  creative 
programing  ideas  and  the  resources 
(people,  places,  things)  to  develop 
them  .  .  .  for  other  groups  or  individuals 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  same 
things  .  .  .  for  advice  on  recruiting  mem¬ 
bers  or  workers,  dealing  with  university 
agencies,  handling  publicity,  training  stu¬ 
dent  leaders,  finding  an  interested  fac¬ 
ulty  adviser,  or  taking  care  of  other 
problems. 

COP  is  in  110  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing,  and  also  goes  by  the  name  of  Stu¬ 
dent  (Campus)  Programs  and  Serv'ices. 


Help  with  Surveys 

The  Survey  Research  Lab  offers  ad¬ 
vice  to  students  on  sampling  techniques, 
survey  design,  questionnaire  preparation, 
coding  (including  precoding),  and  pro¬ 
graming  and  processing  of  sur\’ey  data. 
For  more  information,  call  333-4273. 

What's  Your  Thing? 

If  you  are  an  artist,  you  might  be  able 
to  display  your  art  or  handicrafts  at 
McDonald’s.  Ginny  Lawler,  of  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Organizations  and  Programs  office, 
who  arranged  for  the  exhibits,  says  pot¬ 
tery,  small  sculptures,  handcrafted  jew¬ 
elry,  and  other  such  items  are  particu¬ 
larly  needed  for  the  cases. 

Displays  are  changed  frequently  if 
new  items  are  on  hand.  Contact  Lawler, 
333-7060,  110  Student  Services  Building. 
•If  you  are  “exciting,  interested,  and 
committed”  to  working  on  or  exploring 
such  things  as  mini-courses  in  nutrition, 
health  foods,  vitamins;  bike  repair,  plant 
care;  working  with  leather;  communes; 
psychic  awareness;  and  bio-feedback,  the 
YMCA  is  looking  for  you.  Call  Ted 
Lindbcrg,  344- 1351. 

Get  on  the  Calendar 

To  put  your  group’s  cultural,  intellec¬ 
tual,  social,  or  recreation  event  on  a 
comprehensive  calendar  for  the  campus, 
contact  Jackie  Kras  or  Gary  Rukin,  333- 
7060.  The  calendar  will  be  available  to 
individuals  and  groups  for  planning  as 
well  as  for  information. 

Remember  Both  I.D.’s 

When  you  go  to  McKinley  Health 
Center  for  care,  you  will  need  to  have 
both  your  orange  card  and  your  photo 
I.D.  card  with  you.  The  McKinley 
Health  Center  Board  decided  to  charge 
$1  each  time  the  McKinley  receptionist 
must  check  university  records  to  verify 
your  student  status. 


Part-Time  Work 

If  you  want  to  work  while  you  are 
a  student,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to 
check  the  bulletin  boards  on  the  4th 
floor  of  the  Student  Services  Building. 
Off-campus  jobs  are  posted  in  the  ele¬ 
vator  lobby;  complete  details  are  in¬ 
cluded,  and  all  you  hav’e  to  do  is  to 
apply  directly  to  the  employer  for  any 
job  listed. 

•  For  on-campus  jobs,  see  the  board  in¬ 
side  the  doors  of  Room  420.  Posted  in¬ 
formation  will  not  include  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  contact  person,  and  you  will 
have  to  register  with  the  student  em¬ 
ployment  section  (open  9-12  and  1-4 
Monday  through  Friday)  in  order  to 
be  referred  to  one  of  the  U  of  I  vacan¬ 
cies.  If  the  Financial  Aids  Office  has 
authorized  part-time  employment  as  part 
of  a  financial  aid  package  awarded  to 
you,  you  will  be  interviewed  and  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  a  more  detailed 
registration  form. 

Study  in  Japan 

It  may  be  possible  for  students  to 
earn  15  hours  of  academic  credit  each 
.semester  next  year  by  studying  in  Japan. 
Anyone  interested  in  learning  about  the 
program  should  go  to  the  Center  for 
Asian  Studies,  1208  California  St. 

The  center  will  be  sponsoring  the 
year  of  study  which  will  be  offered  only 
if  enough  students  apply  and  are  ac¬ 
cepted. 

According  to  David  Plath,  anthropol¬ 
ogy  professor  who  is  in  charge  of  plan¬ 
ning  the  program,  nine  and  a  half 
months  in  Japan,  with  a  month  of 
vacation,  will  cost  less  than  $4,000,  in¬ 
cluding  round-trip  air  fare.  Students  will 
live  in  rooming  houses  or  with  Japanese 
families  in  Kobe  and  attend  special 
classes  at  Konan  University. 

Knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language 
is  not  required.  Japanese  professors  and 
a  UIUC  faculty  member  will  teach 
courses  in  langitage,  culture  and  history. 


Women’s  Wheels 

When  this  program  begins  (target 
date  is  November  1),  a  woman  student 
who  finds  herself  in  the  predicament  of 
having  to  walk  in  the  campus  area  after 
dark  can  call  for  a  ride.  Staff  and  fac¬ 
ulty  women  will  be  able  to  call  also. 
The  safety  program  is  being  set  up  with 
the  help  of  campus  police. 

The  car  will  be  equipped  with  a  two- 
way  radio  so  the  driver  can  remain  in 
contact  with  the  dispatcher  and  the 
police.  All  volunteer  drivers  will  be 
women,  to  prevent  rapists  posing  as 
v'olunteers.  Women  Against  Rape  is 
training  the  volunteers  to  deal  with 
emergency  situations. 

The  service  will  be  available,  accord¬ 
ing  to  current  plans,  from  7 : 30  p.m.  to 
2:00  a.m.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  a 
taxi  service  for  women  who  want  to  go 
shopping  or  to  visit  friends,  emphasizes 
Jaclyn  Kras,  assistant  dean  tvho  is  help¬ 
ing  with  plans. 

Final  details  are  still  being  worked  out 
as  of  this  writing.  Watch  for  full  in¬ 
formation  in  the  media  and  on  posters. 


\Vho  Quits 

Responses  from  a  questionnaire  sent 
last  spring  to  students  who  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  the  UIUC  during  the 
fall  semester  indicated; 

1.  Academic  performance  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  major  factor. 

2.  Place  of  residence  did.  While  33% 
of  the  students  lived  in  university-owned 
facilities,  only  23%  of  those  withdraw¬ 
ing  did.  Only  2%  lived  at  home,  but 
19%  of  those  withdrawing  did. 

3.  Juniors  were  most  apt  to  quit. 

4.  Married  students  were  somewhat 
more  apt  to  quit  than  single  students. 

5.  Of  32  choices  of  reasons  for  with¬ 
drawing,  these  were  clearly  dominant: 
unsatisfactory  courses  or  schedule;  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  instructors  or  teaching 
methods;  dissatisfaction  with  general  en¬ 
vironment;  dissatisfaction  with  academic 
advising;  finances;  lack  of  interest  in 
subjects;  student  had  no  clearly  defined 
goal;  student  was  restless  or  unsettled. 

®  Peer  counseling.  One  respondent  sug¬ 
gested  that  perhaps  a  group  of  former 
drop-outs  could  be  formed  to  counsel 
any  student  who  was  contemplating  quit¬ 
ting.  (A  fourth  of  the  withdrawees  came 
back  to  school  on  this  campus  the  fol¬ 
lowing  semester.)  Anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  following  through  on  this  sug¬ 
gestion  should  contact  Chuck  Wanvick, 
333-0057,  130  Student  Services  Building. 


OMBUDSWOMAN'S  OFFICE 
322  mini  Union 
333-1345 

Monday-Friday  8-noon,  1-5  p.m. 


After  the  Last  Straw 

If  you’ve  exhausted  all  the  regular 
channels  and  still  aren’t  satisfied  with 
the  answer  to  your  problem  or  com¬ 
plaint,  maybe  Ombudswoman  Jean 
Hill  can  help.  She’s  tucked  away  in  a 
small  comer  of  the  Illini  Union  near 
the  TV  rooms. 

In  her  “troubleshooter”  role  she  has 
helped  students  find  solutions  which 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  attain 
themselves.  This  is  at  least  partly  be¬ 
cause,  as  a  member  of  the  chancellor’s 
staff,  she  has  the  clout  of  that  oifice  be¬ 
hind  her  as  she  makes  inquiries  around 
the  campus. 

One  emergency  Plill  describes  involves 
a  final  exam  in  a  correspondence  course. 
The  student  who  had  completed  his 
B.A.  except  for  the  exam  came  to  cam¬ 
pus  to  take  the  test  on  the  only  day 
available  for  him;  he  was  moving  his 
family  out  of  state  where  he  hoped  to 
get  into  law  school.  When  he  arrived 
here,  he  discovered  that  the  test  had  not 
been  set  up  because  there  is  supposed 
to  be  a  two-week  waiting  period  between 
finishing  the  course  and  taking  the  exam. 
Three  hours  and  17  phone  calls  later, 
the  ombudswoman  found  herself  wishing 
him  good  luck  on  the  exam. 

In  another  recent  case,  a  student  was 
being  charged  for  a  lost  library  book 
when  a  search  didn’t  locate  it.  Hill  ini¬ 
tiated  a  second  search,  and  the  book 
was  found. 


Keep  Elevators  Safe 

“A  small  group  of  people  on  campus 
seem  to  be  determined  to  wreck  our 
passenger  elevators,”  says  Charles  Wing- 
strom,  safety  officer.  “They  force  doors 
open,  fool  with  the  electrical  wiring  — 
and  apparently  some  kooks  are  even 
riding  on  top  of  the  cars.  In  some  cases, 
important  safety  equipment  has  been 
damaged.” 

Wingstrom  wants  to  keep  elevators 
“by  far  the  safest  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,”  which  he  says  they  are  now.  He 
claims  that  although  they  handle  four 
times  as  many  passengers  as  all  other 
public  carriers  (railroads,  airlines,  busses, 
streetcars,  subways,  elevated  railroads) 


combined,  they  have  a  substantially 
lower  accident  rate. 

To  keep  them  safe,  various  devices 
are  employed  —  and  if  they  are  sabo¬ 
taged,  serious  accidents  can  occur.  Wing¬ 
strom  urges,  “Don’t  stand  idly  by  and 
allow  anyone  to  \andalize  the  elevators 
and  endanger  your  life  or  your  friend’s.” 

IMPE  Suggestion  Box 

A  year  ago,  the  people  at  the  IMPE 
Building  installed  a  suggestion  box  to 
give  student  and  staff  users  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  suggest  improvements  in  IMPE 
operation  and  services.  Dave  Matthews, 
intramural  director,  is  happy  with  the 
number  of  valid  complaints  and  good 
ideas  received  through  the  box. 

Some  suggestions  which  have  been 
implemented  include:  pace  clocks  for 
the  track  and  pools;  ballet  bars  in  the 
women’s  equipment  room  and  a  gym; 
bars  of  soap  are  available  now  in  the 
showers  when  liquid  soap  dispensers  be¬ 
come  empty  or  break  down;  additional 
lights  for  night  tennis;  and  a  tractor  was 
bought  to  serve  as  a  giant  squeegee  to 
sweep  water  from  the  tennis  courts. 

No  student  pays  anything  beyond  the  fee 
paid  at  registration  for  use  of  IMPE  facilities 
except  for  vending  machine  items  and  pin¬ 
ball.  To  reserve  a  court  for  tennis,  volleyball, 
squash,  etc.,  you  go  in  person  to  170  IMPE 
Building.  If  you  arrive  at  the  appointed  hour 
(or  within  15  minutes  afterward)  and  some¬ 
one  else  is  using  the  court,  men  in  orange 
will  clear  the  court  for  you  if  the  people 
without  reservations  do  not  leave. 

Also  as  a  result  of  suggestions,  the 
reservation  office  opens  at  7:30  a.m.  to 
serve  users  who  must  work  from  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.;  wall  dryers  were  installed  for 
men  with  long  hair;  wringers  to  dry  wet 
bathing  suits  will  be  attached  to  the 
walls  in  locker  rooms;  and,  if  the  de¬ 
mand  is  large  enough,  steam  cabinets 
will  be  installed. 

Because  the  money  for  equipment 
and  improvements  comes  from  fees, 
Matthews  says  he  will  do  his  best  to 
carry  out  every  reasonable  suggestion, 
and  will  explain  on  the  bulletin  board 
next  to  the  suggestion  box  why  a  par¬ 
ticular  suggestion  may  not  be  possible 
at  the  time. 

17- Year-Old  Men 

You  still  have  to  register  with  Selec¬ 
tive  Service,  even  though  no  one  is  being 
drafted  at  this  time.  The  time  to  regis¬ 
ter  is  during  the  period  90  days  to  30 
days  before  your  18th  birthday.  Go  to 
Room  130,  Student  Services  Building. 


From  Readers 

•  Life  insurance.  Several  readers  called 
following  the  October  issue  of  Student 
Affairs,  to  say  they  had  experienced 
within  the  past  few  days  the  same  kinds 
of  high-pressure  tactics  that  the  article 
reported  had  occurred  last  spring.  If 
any  other  student  wants  to  follow  up  on 
any  questions  about  such  contacts,  Jim 
Gallivan,  U  of  I  supervisor  of  insurance, 
says  he  will  be  happy  to  discuss  the  situ¬ 
ation.  His  phone  number  is  333-3113, 
and  he  is  in  the  basement  of  Coble  Hall. 

Gallivan  also  suggests  that  if  a  group 
of  students  would  like  to  talk  about  in¬ 
surance  plans  and  needs,  he  would  help 
put  together  a  panel  of  insurance  ex¬ 
perts  to  do  a  program. 

*  Question  Market.  Consciousness-rais¬ 
ing  efforts  regarding  se.x  roles  have  been 
successful  with  at  least  one  high-ranking 
campus  administrator.  He  called  to 
chide  the  editor  for  not  changing  to 
include  either  sex  the  question  from  the 
married  student  who  asked  whether  his 
^vife  could  use  the  IMPE  facilities.  The 
thing  is,  no  female  married  student  has 
thus  far  called  to  ask  whether  her  non¬ 
student  husband  could  use  them.  Glad 
to  know,  though,  that  the  awareness 
level  is  high  in  high  places  on  the 
campus! 

Summer  Work  Overseas 

If  you  missed  the  meeting  in  mid- 
October  about  summer  jobs  in  foreign 
countries  through  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  for  Exchange  of  Students  for 
Technical  Experience,  you  can  still  ob¬ 
tain  information  and  application  forms. 
Go  to  207  Engineering  Hall.  Deadline 
for  applying  for  jobs  for  next  summer  is 
Dec.  15,  1974. 

Scholarships  Next  Semester 

This  year,  107  students  are  using 
$33,000  in  scholarships  which  were 
awarded  by  the  Bailey  Scholarship 
Committee  of  the  University  YMCA. 
Applications  are  now  being  accepted 
for  scholarships  for  the  second  semester, 
and  the  application  deadline  is  Dec.  1, 
1974. 

The  three  qualifications  are:  evidence 
of  commitment  to  moral  and  religious 
values,  a  grade  average  of  3.5  or  better, 
and  evidence  of  financial  need. 

If  you  think  you  qualify  and  wish 
to  apply,  you  must  arrange  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Harold  Colvin,  fund  director. 
His  office  is  in  the  Y  Building,  1001  S. 
Wright  St.,  phone  344-1351. 


Summer  Travel  Course 
in  Agriculture  in  Europe 

Ag  students  and  others  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  six-week  summer  travel 
course  to  Europe  which  will  start  in 
June,  1975.  “Agricultural  Production 
and  Marketing  in  Europe”  will  be  spon- 
.sored  by  the  ag  colleges  of  the  U  of  I 
and  Ohio  State  University,  and  is  one 
in  a  series  of  similar  travel  courses  of 
Big  Ten  universities  over  the  past  five 
years. 

Plans  for  the  1975  course  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  seminar  in  Room  103  Mum- 
ford  Hall  on  Wed.,  Oct.  30,  from  3  to  5 
p.m.  Any  student  who  misses  the  meet¬ 
ing  can  obtain  information  from  Karl 
Gardner,  104  Mumford  Hall,  333-3380, 
at  any  time. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  a  course  car¬ 
rying  5  credit  hours,  with  visits  to  study 
agriculture  in  Western  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  possibly  including  Russia.  College 
of  Agriculture  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  two  years  of  college  by 
June  1975  will  have  priority. 

A  3-hour  preparatory  course  on  World 
Agriculture  will  be  offered  next  semester 
(Animal  Science  —  Dairy  Science  350, 
meeting  at  8  a.m.  MAVF).  Or  perhaps 
students  will  be  able  to  register  in  a 
special  problems  course. 

Business  Execs 
Come  to  Campus 

Any  student  can  attend  the  classes  or 
se.ssions  with  the  businessmen  who  visit 
the  campus  under  the  Executive-in- 
Residence  program  of  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 
Now  in  its  sixth  year,  the  program  calls 
for  executives  to  spend  a  week  living 
here,  attending  classes  and  meeting  with 
students  and  faculty.  Benefits  are  mu¬ 
tual:  The  executives  have  a  first-hand 
view  of  teaching  methods,  students  can 
.see  and  talk  with  men  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  college  can  receive 
suggestions  and  evaluations  concerning 
teaching  and  curricula  from  the  execu¬ 
tives. 

Visitors  and  dates  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  are:  Keith  R.  Potter,  executive 
vice-president  with  International  Har¬ 
vester,  Nov.  11-15;  Lyle  L.  Feller,  vice- 
president  with  Prudential  Insurance, 
Feb.  3-7;  an  officer  of  Hilton  Hotels 
Corporation,  Mar.  10-14;  and  Charles 
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Marshall,  a  vice-president  with  Illinois 
Bell,  Apr.  7-11. 

For  further  details,  or  to  arrange  to 
set  up  classes/meetings  with  any  of  the 
visitors,  contact  the  program  coordina¬ 
tor,  Claude  Graeff,  205  David  Kinley 
Hall,  333-4552. 

Tickets  and  Ticket  Lines 

How  many  tickets  should  one  person 
be  able  to  buy  at  one  time?  Should  a 
student  who  wants  to  buy  a  pair  of 
tickets  have  to  wait  in  line  behind 
others  prepared  to  buy  for  a  whole 
fraternity  or  dorm  floor?  What  about 
lines  started  a  week  before  the  event 
is  publicly  announced  by  students  with 
advance  knowledge  of  coming  attrac¬ 
tions? 

Staff  in  the  Campus  Organizations 
and  Programs  office  are  currently  in¬ 
vestigating  the  situation  with  an  eye 
toward  trying  to  understand  the  various 
policies  of  event-sponsoring  groups  and 
the  hope  of  achieving  as  much  fairness 
as  possible  to  students. 

Dan  Perrino,  COP  dean,  has  re¬ 
quested  each  group  to  submit  its  ticket 
line  policy  and  to  meet  to  discuss  the 
problems.  He  is  also  encouraging  stu¬ 
dents  to  suggest  possible  plans  to  im¬ 
prove  the  sale  of  tickets  on  campus. 

At  the  Afro-American 
Cultural  Center 

Workshops  which  occur  at  the  Afro- 
American  Cultural  Center,  1003  W. 
Nevada,  are  designed  to  provide  black 
students  with  experience  helpful  for  go¬ 
ing  on  in  artistic  fields,  according  to 
Center  Director  Bruce  Nesbitt. 

The  availability  of  qualified  instruc¬ 
tors  determines  which  creative  areas  will 
be  covered.  The  writing  workshop  pub¬ 
lished  an  anthology  of  poems,  prose 
and  short  stories  last  semester  and  will 
put  on  an  oral  dramatic  presentation  of 
original  poetry  Nov.  1  in  Lincoln  Hall. 

The  communications  workshop  is 
publishing  a  monthly  newsletter  called 
“Drums”  and  works  on  the  WPGU  ra¬ 
dio  program  “Black  Notes,”  heard  three 
days  each  week.  Participants  in  the  band 
workshop  learn  technique,  arrangement, 
and  to  play  jazz  rhythms  and  pop  tunes, 
as  well  as  having  members  in  the  C-U 
Symphony  and  the  Black  Chorus  (which 
will  perform  in  Smith  Music  Flail  on 
Nov.  16). 

Besides  these  and  other  workshops, 
the  Center  houses  the  “Visiting  Black 
Scholars  Lecture  and  Performing  Arts” 
series,  which  will  bring  ten  lecturers  to 


campus  during  the  school  year,  includ¬ 
ing  Prof.  Leon  Damas,  co-founder  of 
“Le  Negritude”  movement  in  black  lit¬ 
erature,  on  Nov.  6,  and  Thomas  A. 
Dorsey,  the  “Father  of  Black  Gospel,” 
on  Nov.  20. 

Also  in  November  will  be  a  noon  con¬ 
cert  in  the  Illini  Union  South  Lounge, 
when  the  center’s  lab  band  plays  black 
music  ranging  from  jazz  to  pop/rock. 
That  will  be  on  the  15th.  On  Nov.  16 
at  8  p.m.,  the  Black  Chorus  will  sing  in 
Smith  Music  Hall,  featuring  as  guest 
soloist  \Villiam  Warfield  of  “Porgy  and 
Bess”  fame. 

On  Dec.  6  and  7,  “BJ,”  an  original 
musical  by  Maurice  McKinley,  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time. 

Nesbitt  says  the  center  works  closely 
with  the  Champaign  and  Urbana  park 
districts  and  schools,  and  with  service 
groups  such  as  VIP,  the  YMCA,  PAL, 
and  the  Boys’  Club.  Also,  through  an 
outreach  program,  similar  workshops  on 
other  campuses  visit  here  —  with  the 
center  returning  the  favor  at  a  different 
time.  Students  from  Purdue  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  perform  a  play  here  earlier  this 
month,  and  students  from  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  U.  will  visit  during  the  second 
semester. 

Programs  and  workshops  are  all 
geared  toward  teaching  as  well  as  en¬ 
tertaining,  Nesbitt  says.  This  includes 
knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  and 
precision  necessary  for  successful  lives 
outside  the  classroom  and  in  the  per¬ 
forming  arts. 

All  programs  sponsored  by  the  center 
are  free  of  charge,  and  everybody  is 
welcome,  says  Nesbitt.  Further  informa¬ 


tion  concerning  upcoming  events  or  the 
center  in  general  is  available  by  visiting 
or  phoning  333-2092  or  333-2201. 

Financial  Aid  Notes 

•  SPRING  1975 

Mon.,  Dec.  2  is  the  deadline  by  which 
you  must  have  a  completed  application 
and  financial  document  on  file  in  this 
office  if  you  are  seeking  aid  for  the 


FINANCIAL  AIDS  OFFICE 
420  Student  Services 
9-12  and  1-4  Mon.  thru  Fri. 


spring  semester.  If  you  have  already 
been  declared  ineligible  for  university 
aid  for  the  academic  year  1974-75,  do 
not  reapply. 

If  you  have  had  a  change  in  your 
family  financial  situation,  you  should 
stop  by  the  office  and  ask  to  see  a 
counselor  for  re-evaluation  and  possible 
revision. 

•  ISSC  for  1975-76 

If  you  currently  have  an  ISSC 
monetary  award,  during  the  latter  part 
of  November  the  ISSC  will  mail  directly 
to  your  home  an  application  packet  for 
1975-76.  If  you  meet  the  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  award  for  next  year, 
complete  the  application  and  return  it 
to  the  ISSC  as  soon  as  possible  after 
you  receive  it.  For  those  who  currently 
do  not  have  an  ISSC  monetary  award, 
1975-76  applications  will  be  available  in 
this  office  in  early  January. 


Awards  &  Fellowships 

•  FOR  WOMEN 

Women  who  have  had  interruptions 
of  at  least  one  year  in  their  formal  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  eligible  for  Verdell- 
Frazier-Young  awards.  Amounts  vary  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $500  to  one  person 
in  one  year;  the  applicant  must  be  a 
degree  candidate. 

Applications  for  spring  1975  must  be 
completed  by  Dec.  10,  1974.  An  inter¬ 
view  at  130  Student  Services  Building 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  application 
procedure.  Application  forms  and  infor¬ 
mation  are  available  from  130  Student 
Services,  333-3137. 

•  FOR  MINORITY  STUDENTS 

Ford  Foundation  will  award  1975-76 
graduate  fellowships  for  black  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Mexican  Americans,  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  Puerto  Ricans  who  wish  to 
pursue  a  career  in  higher  education. 
Each  applicant  must  submit  GRE  scores, 
and  the  deadline  for  registering  for  the 
Dec.  14  exam  is  Nov.  26.  The  deadline 
for  completed  applications  and  all  sup¬ 
porting  documents  is  Jan.  5,  1975.  Ob¬ 
tain  information  immediately  from  the 
Fellowship  Bulletin  in  the  Graduate 
College,  or  at  the  Student  Assistance 
Center,  lobby.  Student  Services  Building. 
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Pass/Fail  Option  GhtMigesJTY  OF 


Beginning  next  semester,  this  option 
will  have  a  different  name  and  several 
.substantive  changes: 

1.  Instead  of  Pass/Fail,  the  option 
will  be  called  the  Credit/No  Credit 
Grading  Option. 

2.  Only  a  “C”  grade  or  better  will 
receive  credit  under  the  option.  [Under 
the  old  rule,  a  “D”  was  considered 
passing.] 

3.  A  full-time  student  can  take  up  to 
two  courses  in  any  one  semester  under 
this  option  [formerly  one  course];  a  part- 
time  student  can  take  a  maximum  of 
one  course  in  any  one  semester. 

4.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the 
wording  of  the  statement  about  which 
courses  may  be  taken  under  this  option. 
The  new  statement  is:  “Any  lower  or 
upper  division  course  may  be  chosen 
under  the  credit-no  credit  option  except 
courses  used  to  satisfy  the  University’s 
general  education  requirements,  or  in 
courses  designated  by  name  or  area  by 
the  major  department  for  .satisfying  the 
major  or  field  of  concentration,  or  those 
specifically  required  by  name  by  the 
college  for  graduation.” 

5.  The  revised  regulation  includes  a 
new  admonishment:  “All  students  con¬ 
sidering  this  option  are  cautioned  that 
many  graduate  and  professional  schools 
consider  applicants  whose  transcripts 
bear  a  significant  number  of  non-grade 
symbols  less  favorably  than  those  whose 
transcripts  contain  none  or  very  few.” 

Additional  rules  • —  which  remain  un¬ 
changed  —  may  be  found  on  pp.  42  and 
43  of  the  August  1974  Code  on  Campus 
Affairs  and  Regulations  Applying  to  All 
Students.  For  further  information, 
check  with  your  college  or  department 
office. 


If  you  need  a  job  for  next  summer 
and  like  the  idea  of  camping,  mark  your 
calendar  now  for  February  12,  1975. 
Directors  and  representatives  of  various 
camps  will  be  in  the  Illini  Rooms  at  the 
Union  to  interview  applicants  for  camp 
staffs  for  summer  1975. 

This  is  the  tenth  annual  Camp  Day  at 
the  U  of  I,  and  usually  at  least  a  dozen 
states  are  represented.  Positions  vary 
from  unskilled  to  skilled,  and  are  avail¬ 
able  for  both  men  and  women,  and 
open  to  all  ethnic  groups. 

Protecting  Your  Property 

Empty  campus  residences  are  vul¬ 
nerable  to  burglary  during  the  long  se¬ 
mester  break.  Richard  Burch,  of  the 
campus  police,  offers  some  security  sug¬ 
gestions:  The  safest  bet  is  to  have  some 
responsible  person  stay  at  the  house. 
Otherwise,  he  says,  hide  the  fact  that 
the  house  is  empty  by  stopping  deliv¬ 
eries,  arranging  for  snow  to  be  shoveled, 
and  using  timers  to  turn  lights  on  and 
off. 

The  last  person  to  leave  should  check 
to  see  that  appliances  are  unplugged, 
windows  and  doors  looked  and  water 
turned  off.  Valuables  should  be  pad¬ 
locked  in  rooms  or  closets  set  aside  for 
the  purpose,  Burch  says.  Keys  to  vaea- 
tion  locks  should  be  turned  over  to  one 
member  —  the  last  to  leave  and  the 
first  to  return.  If  possible,  someone  in 
town  should  have  a  key  in  order  to 
check  the  hou.se  every  couple  of  days 
just  to  look  around  and  see  that  nothing 
is  amiss,  such  as  the  furnace  going  out. 
And  the  police  should  be  told  who  to 
notify  locally  in  case  of  break-in,  fire 
or  storm  damage. 


RA  Jobs  1975-76 

If  you  will  be  a  junior  or  senior 
(with  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5  or 
above)  or  grad  or  professional  student 
next  year,  you  might  want  to  apply  for 
a  resident  adviser  position  in  the  U  of 
I  residence  halls.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion  is  December  21,  1974.  Information 
and  applications  are  available  from 
Shirley  Strong,  200  Clark  Hall. 

IM  Calendar 

Entries  will  be  taken  for  the  following 
sports  for  second  semester  on  the  dates 
indicated.  Go  to  172  IMPE  Building 
to  enter,  or  in  order  to  obtain  more 
information. 

CO-REC  SPORTS 


Bowling . Jan.  20-24 

Inner  Tube  Water  Polo . Jan.  20-24 

Badminton . Jan.  27-31 

Racquetball . Jan.  27-31 

WOMEN  S  SPORTS 

Basketball . Dec.  9-13 

Squash . Dec.  9-13 

Archery  (singles  &  doubles) .  .Jan.  27-31 
Table  Tennis  (singles  & 

doubles) . Jan.  27-31 

Broomball  Hockey . Jan.  27-31 

.Swim  Relays . Feb.  3-  7 

UNDERGRADUATE  MEN’S  SPORTS 

Basketball . Dec.  9-13 

U  of  I  Ice  Hockey . Dec.  9-13 

“B”  Basketball . Dec.  9-13 

Pledge  Basketball . Dec.  9-13 

5'9"  &  Under  Basketball . Dec.  9-13 

U-I  Basketball . Dec.  9-13 

Fable  Tennis . Jan.  20-24 

One-on-One  Basketball . Jan.  20-24 

Putt-Putt  Golf . Jan.  20-24 

Squash  (singles)  . Jan.  20-24 

Swimming . Feb.  3-  7 

Raequetball . Feb.  3-  7 


OMBUDSWOMAN’S  OFFICE 
322  Illini  Union 
333-1345 

Monday-Friday  8-noon,  1-5  p.m. 


B.J.  Premieres 

An  original  rock  musical-comedy  will 
appear  at  Lincoln  Hall  Theater  on  De¬ 
cember  6,  7,  and  8,  sponsored  by  the 


Afro-American  Oultural  Center.  Mau¬ 
rice  McKinley,  senior  in  fine  and  ap¬ 
plied  arts,  wrote  the  play  and  is  the 
director. 

As  described  by  Mickey  Davidson,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  and  a  master’s 
candidate  in  dance,  as  well  as  director 
of  the  Center’s  dance  workshop,  “B.J.” 
is  the  story  of  B.J.  Cross,  a  freshman 
basketball  player  from  Alabama  who  is 
recruited  by  City  College,  where  he  be¬ 
comes  the  star  center.  The  play  chroni¬ 
cles  his  experiences  on  the  road  to  fame 
with  his  teammates,  coaches  and  cam¬ 
pus  life,  particularly  involving  the 
young  ladies  attracted  to  star  athletes. 
The  crisis  comes  when  B.J.  is  injured 
and  faces  the  lo.ss  of  everything  he’s 
gained. 

Among  the  other  characters  is  a  girl 
basketball  player  whose  knowledge  of 
the  game  far  surpasses  that  of  the  guys, 
Davidson  says.  She  describes  the  play 
as  light,  family  entertainment,  written 
with  insight  and  a  “now”  feel. 

Members  of  the  Center’s  dance  work¬ 
shop,  lab  band,  and  other  workshops  are 
involved  with  the  play  —  and  the  Cen¬ 
ter’s  communications  workshop  is  in 
charge  of  publicity.  Special  lighting  and 
technical  effects  for  the  play  were  de¬ 
vised  by  the  students. 

An  integrated  cast  offers  the  addi¬ 
tional  benefit  of  whites  and  blacks 
working  together  in  a  common  cause, 
says  Davidson.  Many  of  the  roles  were 
suitable  for  actors  of  either  color  and 
were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  talent  and 
suitability.  Non-theater  majors  have 
some  parts,  thus  allowing  them  the  re¬ 
wards  of  participation  which  they  might 
otherwise  miss. 

The  production  has  received  “simply 
incredible”  cooperation  and  help  from 
Harry  Thrush  and  workers  at  the  Physi¬ 
cal  Plant,  Davidson  says.  They  con¬ 
structed  scenery  and  props  as  complex 
as  staircases  and  a  three-tiered  scaffold¬ 
ing  arrangement  and  as  theatrical  as  a 
false  brick  wall.  “Evidently  the  Physical 
Plant  craftsmen  are  getting  a  tremen¬ 
dous  kick  out  of  this  change-of-pace 
work  and  are  giving  of  themselves  100 
per  cent,”  she  says. 


How  to  Cope  with  Exams 

by  Terry  Levin 

Now  that  final  exams  are  rearing 
their  ugly  heads,  here  are  some  sugges¬ 
tions  on  cramming  efficiently  and  coping 
with  the  jitters,  courtesy  of  Boyd  Jack- 
son,  of  the  Psychological  and  Counseling 
Center. 


The  object  of  cramming,  of  course,  is 
not  to  learn  the  material  but  to  hold  it 
just  long  enough  to  get  it  down  on  the 
test  paper.  While  this  isn’t  the  best 
method  of  getting  through  a  course,  it 
does  come  in  handy. 

When  you’re  reading  a  textbook  either 
for  the  first  time  or  as  a  review,  first 
skim  the  chapter  for  an  overall  view  of 
the  material.  Then  carefully  read  the  in¬ 
troductions,  the  first  few  paragraphs 
after  each  heading,  and  the  summaries. 
It  also  helps  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  the 
material  which  the  teacher  habitually 
emphasizes,  Jackson  says. 

He  adds  that  anxiety  before  any  test 
can  be  helpful  in  moderation.  It  keeps 
you  on  your  toes.  It’s  when  anxiety  is 
great  enough  to  interfere  with  studying 
that  problems  arise.  Fear  of  failing  an 
important  or  difficult  course,  boredom 
with  the  material  or  disinterest  in  a  re¬ 
quired  course,  or  nonacademic  worries 
such  as  financial  and  social  problems  — 
all  of  these  can  provoke  anxiety.  Fortu¬ 
nately  most  of  the  academic  worries  can 
be  alleviated  by  proper  study  habits. 

Remain  calm  about  upcoming  finals, 
at  least  during  meals  and  study  breaks. 
If  you  constantly  talk  about  how  worried 
you  are,  you’ll  end  up  worrying  more. 
Study  in  an  organized  fashion.  As  time 
runs  out,  concentrate  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  areas  and  leave  the  trivial  for 
later.  Go  after  the  areas  scheduled  to 
be  stressed  on  the  test.  Test  yourself  and 
review  the  weakest  areas.  And  if  you 
can  find  final  exams  from  previous  se¬ 
mesters,  a  look  at  them  can  help.  The 
more  you  know  about  the  test,  the  less 
anxiety  you’re  apt  to  feel,  according  to 
Jackson. 

Think  about  the  professor.  Does  he 
deal  more  with  generalities  or  specifics? 
Does  he  allow  the  student  to  express 
personal  opinions  or  will  he  insist  on 
complete  objectivity?  You’re  here  to 
learn  it  his  way,  advises  Jackson,  and 
the  better  you  have  the  teacher  pegged, 
the  less  anxious  you’ll  be. 

Physical  health  is  an  often  overlooked 
but  important  factor.  Whatever  the 
temptation  to  pull  an  all-nighter  before 
the  final  exam,  it’s  better  to  get  several 
nights  of  sleep  beforehand.  Balanced 
meals  will  put  you  in  better  shape  than 
grabbing  snacks,  and  meals  offer  study 
breziks  in  themselves.  An  ill-nourished, 
exhausted  student  will  not  perform  as 
well  as  he  or  she  might. 

Some  students  will  find  any  excuse 
to  interrupt  their  studying,  Jackson  says. 
There  are  phone  calls  to  return,  poten¬ 
tial  sandwiches  to  be  eaten.  The  room 
is  too  hot  or  too  cold.  When  distractions 
constantly  interfere,  they  may  be  ex¬ 


pressions  of  exam  jitters.  Try  to  get 
comfortable  and  limit  the  distractions 
when  you  sit  down  to  book.  (Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  thinking  about  food  is  a 
more  common  distraction  than  thinking 
about  sex,  Jackson  says. ) 

If  the  anxieties  become  too  great  to 
allow  for  effective  studying,  run,  don’t 
walk,  to  the  Counseling  Center,  second 
floor,  Student  Services  Building.  The 
counselors  there  are  waiting  for  you 
and  will  treat  all  cases  confidentially. 
If  the  problem  is  academic,  take  along 
some  recent  tests  or  class  notes  for  the 
counselor  to  see.  If  the  distractions  are 
nonacademic,  all  the  more  reason  to  go 
talk  about  them,  advises  Jackson.  You 
can  make  an  appointment  by  calling 
333-3704. 


CAMPUS  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  CENTER 
Call  333-4636  (INFO) 

Mon.  thru  Fri.  8  a.m.-S  p.m. 
Lobby,  Student  Services  Building 


20  Minutes  Between  Classes? 

One  possible  way  to  help  relieve  traffic 
congestion  on  campus  is  to  have  20 
minutes  between  classes  rather  than  10 
minutes,  says  Stan  Levy,  associate  vice 
chancellor  for  campus  affairs  —  who  is 
looking  into  the  matter.  This  would  of 
necessity  limit  the  number  of  classes 
that  could  be  scheduled  in  one  day.  Any¬ 
one  with  ideas  on  the  20-minute  inter¬ 
val,  or  with  other  suggestions  to  cut 
down  on  traffic  concentration,  should 
contact  Levy  at  310  Student  Services. 

Career  Workshop 

LAS  undergrads  who  are  having  trou¬ 
ble  choosing  a  career  may  want  to  par¬ 
ticipate  next  semester  in  a  workshop 
being  planned  by  Clay  Barnard,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  Career  Development 
and  Placement.  An  experimental  six- 
session  program  this  semester  centered 
on  LAS  students  in  non-technical 
curricula. 

The  idea  is  to  help  students  identify 
their  interests  and  career  strengths,  as 
well  as  to  expand  the  list  of  possible 
occupations  for  the  student’s  area  of 
study.  One  session  also  concerns  methods 
for  finding  a  job. 

If  you  are  interested  in  participating 
in  the  program  next  semester,  contact 
Barnard,  333-0820,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester.  Days  and  times  have  yet 
to  be  arranged. 


Blood  Donations  Needed 

The  last  blood  drive  of  the  semester 
on  campus  will  be  December  11  and  12, 
in  the  Illini  Union,  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
4:15  p.m.  Donors  who  haven’t  given 
blood  since  October  15  will  be  eligible 
to  give  again  at  the  December  drive. 
Call  333-1020  in  advance  to  make  an 
appointment,  if  possible;  otherwise,  try 
to  donate  between  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m., 
since  crowds  seem  to  thin  out  over  the 
noon  hours  for  these  drives. 

This  program  has  grown,  and  Volun¬ 
teer  Illini  Projects  is  now  working  in 
conjunction  not  only  with  the  Cham¬ 
paign  County  Blood  Bank  and  the  Pe¬ 
oria  Regional  Red  Cross  —  but  also 
with  the  Governor’s  Ta.sk  Force  on 
Blood  and  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Blood  Council. 

HOLIDAY  SHORTAGES  FORECAST 

Blood  shortages  seem  to  become  acute 
during  the  year-end  holidays  —  because 
of  high  need,  perhaps  increased  because 
of  holiday  traffic  accidents,  and  fewer 
donations  because  of  donors  being  busy 
or  out  of  town.  If  you  have  given  blood 
since  October  15,  and  are  therefore 
ineligible  to  donate  at  the  VIP  drive 
December  11  and  12,  you  can  still  help 
by  indicating  a  willingness  to  donate  at 
home  during  the  holidays.  Fill  out  the 
coupon,  and  send  it  to  VIP. 

SCUBA  Diving  Info 

If  you’re  interested  in  enrolling  in 
SCUBA  I  or  PE  194  for  second  se¬ 
mester,  you  should  pick  up  a  medical 
exam  form  and  have  it  processed  prior 
to  registration  in  January.  Forms  are 
available  in  180  IMPE  Building. 

A  swimming  skills  test  will  serve  as 
the  prerequisite,  to  be  administered  at 
the  first  class  meeting.  Six  sections  will 
be  offered,  with  a  maximum  student  en¬ 
rollment  of  16  per  section.  For  further 
information,  call  333-1680. 

Renting  an  Apartment? 

Second-semester  renters  are  usually 
subletting  rather  than  renting,  since 
leases  normally  run  from  August  to 
August  for  students,  says  Mike  Crowley 
of  the  Champaign-Urbana  Tenant 
Union.  While  the  subletter  is  legally 
bound  to  the  original  tenant,  the  tenant 
is  just  as  responsible  as  before  to  the 
landlord  and  remains  liable  for  damage 
and  rent  payments. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints 
heard  by  the  Tenant  Union  is  the  prob¬ 


lem  of  getting  security  deposits  back 
from  some  landlords.  When  moving  in, 
advises  the  Tenant  Union,  make  a  writ¬ 
ten  list  of  the  condition  of  furniture, 
fixtures,  the  walls  —  everything  —  and 
have  it  signed  by  the  landlord.  If  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  sign,  have  a  witness  sign  and 
send  the  landlord  a  copy. 

If  there  is  damage  before  you  move 
in  and  the  landlord  promises  to  have  it 
fixed,  get  that  promise  in  writing.  Oral 
agreements  are  not  binding,  Crowley 
says. 

What  with  the  current  building  boom 
near  campus,  Crowley  advises  against 
signing  a  lease  for  an  apartment  still 
under  con.struction.  Bad  weather  or  a 
strike  could  keep  it  unfinished  when 
you’re  ready  to  move  in  and,  while  there 
are  legal  remedies,  there  is  still  the 
problem  of  finding  a  place  to  live. 

You  can  find  listings  of  available 
apartments  in  420  Student  Services 
Building,  but  the  only  requirement  a 
landlord  must  meet  to  be  placed  on  the 
list  is  to  sign  a  non-discrimination 
pledge;  so  the  usual  caution  is  still 
necessary. 

The  Tenant  Union  people  say  they 
will  be  happy  to  check  leases  and  offer 
more  specific  advice  to  students  plan¬ 
ning  to  move.  They  have  two  offices: 
297  Illini  Union,  333-0112,  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday;  and 
309  W.  University,  C.,  352-6220,  12 
to  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday. 

Energy  Course  for 
Non-Engineers 

Energy  Alternatives  and  Societal 
Values:  Technology  Assessment  for  Non- 
Engineers  is  the  name  of  a  second- 
semester  course  with  no  prerequisites. 
Engineers  are  also  welcome.  AAE  199, 
4  hours  credit. 


What  about  Those  $$$? 

•  SPRING  1975 

You  may  be  losing  as  much  as  $1050 
of  grant  aid  if  you  are  a  freshman  or 
sophomore  who  began  your  post-high 
school  education  after  April  1,  1973  and 
who  has  not  applied  for  the  federal 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant. 
Applications  for  1974-75  are  available 
at  the  Financial  Aids  Office  or  at  the 
Student  Assistance  Center  (lobby.  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building).  The  final  dead¬ 
line  for  applying  is  not  yet  known,  but 
will  probably  be  February  1,  1975. 

•  SUMMER  SESSION  1975 

Although  the  application  for  summer 
aid  will  not  be  available  until  February 
1,  you  can  obtain  the  nece,ssary  financial 
document  (Parents’  Confidential  State¬ 
ment  or  Student’s  Financial  Statement) 
before  that  date.  Both  the  application 
and  the  document  must  be  completed 
and  on  file  by  April  1  if  you  are  to  be 
notified  before  the  summer  .session  be¬ 
gins  of  the  action  taken  on  your 
application. 

•  FOR  1975-76 

If  you  seek  aid  through  the  Financial 
Aids  Office,  you  will  be  expected  to 
also  apply  for  a  BEOG,  if  eligible.  If 
you  are  an  Illinois  resident,  you  must 
also  apply  to  the  Illinois  State  Scholar¬ 
ship  Commission  for  a  monetary  award. 
.Action  on  your  U  of  I  application  for 
aid  will  not  be  taken  until  the  ISSC 
has  notified  the  Financial  Aids  Office 
of  its  decision. 

If  you  are  receiving  aid  this  semester 
through  the  Financial  Aids  Office,  we 
will  mail  a  renewal  notice  to  you  (at 
your  campus  address)  during  December. 
The  notice  will  state  that  you  will  need 


(clip  and  send  to  VIP  Blood  Program,  328  Illini  Union) 

Yes.  I'll  give  a  pint  at  home  if  my  local  blood  bank  needs  me  and  calls. 

Name: _ Vacation  Phone: _ 

Vacation  Address: _ 

street  address  city  zip  code 

Oates  I'll  be  there:  From _  _  _  _  To _ 

Nearest  Blood  Bank  (if  known): _ 

Date  of  Last  Donation  (approximate): _  _  .  _  _ 

Blood  Type  (if  known): _ Rh _ 


to  pick  up  your  renewal  materials  for 
1975-76  at  the  Assistance  Center  or  at 
the  Financial  Aids  Office.  You  should 
pick  up  the  materials  and  file  as  soon 
as  possible  after  you  receive  your  re¬ 
newal  notice. 


FINANCIAL  AIDS  OFFICE 
420  Student  Services 
9-12  and  1-4  Mon.  thru  Fri. 


If  you  will  receive  aid  for  only  the 
spring  semester  of  this  year,  you  should 
receive  a  renewal  notice  for  1975-76 
with  your  aid  offer  for  spring  1975. 

If  you  are  not  currently  receiving  aid 
but  wish  to  apply  for  1975-76,  you  may 
pick  up  application  materials  at  the 
Assistance  Center  or  in  the  Financial 
Aids  Office. 

•  ISSC 

Since  these  awards  are  made  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  apply  as  early  as 
possible.  Applications  are  available  now 
at  the  Assistance  Center  or  at  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aids  Office. 

When  you  are  receiving  ISSC  funds, 
you  must  notify  the  Commission  if  and 
when  you  receive  other  scholarships 
and/or  grants  —  such  as  BEOG  or  any 
U  of  I  gift  aid.  Failure  to  notify  might 
mean  loss  of  eligibility  for  future  ISSC 
awards.  But  do  not  report  loans  or  em¬ 
ployment  aid. 

If  you  have  an  ISSC  monetary  award 
for  next  term  and  you  intend  to  enroll 
at  some  institution  other  than  the  U  of 
I,  you  should  advise  the  ISSC  prior  to 
February  1,  1975,  or  risk  losing  ISSC 
support  for  the  next  term. 


Wanted:  Enforced  Rules 

GASP  —  Group  Against  Smokers’ 
Pollution  —  became  active  on  this  cam¬ 
pus  in  April,  1974,  when  a  local  chapter 
of  the  national  group  was  begun  by  Ed 
Jameson.  He  says  that  university  smok¬ 
ing  regulations  are  not  being  enforced, 
and  he  and  GASP  members  are  trying  to 
see  that  they  are. 

University  regulations  for  many  years 
have  prohibited  smoking  in  classrooms, 
lecture  rooms,  teaching  labs,  theaters, 
library  reading  rooms  and  stacks,  gyms, 
museums,  and  elevators,  as  well  as 
other  places  less  frequented  by  students. 

GASP  members  ask  teachers  or  TA’s 
who  smoke  in  classrooms  to  stop.  Jame¬ 
son  says  that  usually  the  teacher  is 


diplomatic  and  promises  to  stop  —  but 
may  not.  After  about  a  week,  if  nothing 
is  changed,  Jameson  says  they  contact 
the  department  head  —  and  he  says  this 
approach  has  been  effective. 

Some  300  students  have  expressed 
support  for  GASP,  according  to  Jame¬ 
son.  Any  others  who  are  interested  can 
contact  him  at  359-6425.  He  also  asks 
students  who  have  complaints  about 
anyone  smoking  in  classrooms  to  send 
complaints  to  GASP,  284  Illini  Union, 
with  a  copy  to  the  chancellor. 

New  Student-to-Student 
Info  Hotline  to  Begin 

Beginning  next  semester,  students 
seeking  information  about  venereal  dis¬ 
ease,  methods  of  birth  control,  and  re¬ 
lated  topics  will  be  able  to  call  the 
McKinley  student  ombudsperson  num¬ 
ber  (333-2244)  and  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  other  students.  The  hotline 
will  be  in  operation  from  6  p.m.  to  9 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 

Volunteers  will  be  trained  by  the 
McKinley  staff.  Anyone  interested  in 
volunteering  an  hour  a  week  to  answer 
hotline  questions  should  contact  Gina 
or  Melissa  at  the  VIP  office  (333-1020). 

Seniors  of 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta 

Several  fellowships  are  available  for 
graduate  study  for  1975-76,  amounting 
to  $2,000  each.  Graduating  seniors  who 
are  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  members  and 
who  have  a  cumulative  average  to  the 
end  of  this  semester  of  4.5  are  eligible 
to  apply.  Applications  are  available  from 
Elouise  Worthy,  1 10  Student  Services 
Building,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the 
honorary’s  national  headquarters  by 
January  6,  1975. 


Latino  House  Opens 

La  Casa  Cultural  Latina  opened  this 
semester  and  is  organizing  a  number  of 
creative,  academic  and  social  programs. 

Coming  as  a  rule  from  poor  families, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  fewer  than  200 
Latino  students  on  campus  to  get 
through  the  university,  says  Elena  My- 
cue,  EOP  counselor.  Latino  students  are 
faced  not  only  with  academic  burdens 
but  with  financial  woes  as  well,  requiring 
part-time  jobs  and  often,  substantial 
loans. 

They  are  also  separated  from  their 


familiar  culture  —  the  food  and  lan¬ 
guage,  the  faces  and  manners  —  and  feel 
the  loss  as  might  anyone  finding  him¬ 
self  living  where  few  others  share  the 
same  background.  The  Latino  House  is 
a  place  where  they  can  meet,  talk,  and 
just  relax. 

A  quote  from  the  original  proposal  for 
Latino  House  indicates  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  fill  another  basic  need  as 
well:  “The  House  would  give  Latinos, 
with  our  distinct  culture,  language,  and 
customs,  a  viable  role  in  the  university 
life,  academic  and  social.  The  House 
would  stimulate  the  Latinos’  own  crea¬ 
tiveness  in  respect  to  art,  literature, 
drama  and  other  aspects  of  our  own 
original  culture.” 

Among  the  programs  are  a  lecture 
series  featuring  topics  of  interest  to 
Latinos;  a  w'riting  workshop  aimed  at 
producing  a  Latino  student  journal;  a 
program  for  students  interested  in  bi¬ 
lingual,  bicultural  education;  music  in¬ 
struction  and  the  formation  of  a  Latin 
band;  tutorial  and  counseling  services; 
development  of  a  five-minute  radio  pro¬ 
gram  on  WPGU  along  the  lines  of  the 
current  “Black  Notes”  series;  and  a 
Latino  library  to  supply  information  on 
modem  Latino  affairs  —  which  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  in  the  university  library 
system,  according  to  one  Latino 
spokesman. 

Oscar  Velasco  and  Sister  Blanca 
Rodriguez  are  co-directors  of  the  Latino 
Plouse,  aided  by  two  grad  assistants  — 
Herminio  Diaz  and  Olga  Lopez.  They 
invite  interested  Latino  students  to  visit 
the  House  now  while  it  is  still  getting 
off  the  ground,  says  Lopez,  and  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  suggesting,  organizing, 
and  participating  in  programs  to  meet 
their  unique  needs. 

Latino  House  has  regular  hours  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  and  is  located  at  510  E.  Chalmers. 
Phone  333-4950. 

Music  Program  for 
Non-Music  Majors 

This  semester  students  in  Unit  One 
and  some  130  others  are  enrolled  in  a 
music  program  designed  for  non-music 
majors.  The  program  was  begun  after 
years  of  student  requests  which  the 
music  department  was  unable  to  handle, 
since  the  faculty  was  overworked  with 
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majors,  says  Bucky  Wade,  teaching 
assistant  and  co-director  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  solution  was  to  enlist  junior  and 
.senior  music  majors  to  teach  the  stu¬ 
dents.  These  teachers  —  50  this  semes¬ 
ter,  several  with  as  many  as  10  students 

—  are  observed  by  the  music  faculty, 
to  insure  competent  instruction,  and  they 
can  consult  faculty  members  when  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  arise,  Wade  says. 

The  most  popular  instruction  has 
proved  to  be  in  piano,  guitar  and  voice 

—  and  the  openings  in  those  areas  were 
filled  earliest.  The  only  criteria  for  en¬ 
rollment  has  been  first-come,  first- 
served;  beginners  are  welcome. 

Only  serious  students  are  wanted, 
though,  no  matter  what  the  student’s 
level  is.  The  program  gives  two  hours 
of  credit.  Students  meet  with  their  in¬ 
structors  a  half  hour  each  week,  and 
are  expected  to  practice  at  least  that 
long  every  day.  It’s  pretty  hard  work, 
says  Wade.  Students  are  expected  to 
supply  their  in.struments  and  buy  their 
own  music. 

The  program  will  be  continued  next 
semester.  If  you  are  intere.sted,  contact 
Wade  —  the  sooner,  the  better  —  to 
request  enrollment.  He  can  be  reached 
at  3038  Music  Building  (333-3565)  or 
at  110  Student  Services  Building  (333- 
7060),  where  he  has  mailboxes.  Or  just 
slip  a  note  under  his  office  door  at  3098 
Music  Building. 

Admission  will  be  determined  after 
classes  begin  in  January,  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  instructors  becomes  known.  Ap¬ 
plicants  will  be  notified  in  December 
as  to  what  comes  next  in  the  enroll¬ 
ment  procedure. 

I'he  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the 
campus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  (333-1309),  and 
Student  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the 
answer. 

Q:  When  are  short-term  loans  due? 

A:  The  60-day  loans  are  due  in  60  days 
or  the  end  of  the  semester,  whichever 
comes  first.  All  loans  fall  due  that  last 
day,  no  matter  when  they  were  taken 
out. 

Q:  Will  the  Health  Service  be  open 
during  the  semester  break? 

A:  Yes,  services  will  be  uninterrupted, 
and  students  are  covered  up  until  the 
January  regi.stration  period.  A  cut-back 
in  staff  equal  to  the  cut-back  in  number 
of  students  on  campus  will  be  effected 
to  allow  vacations,  but  all  services  will 
continue  at  the  present  level. 


Q:  How  does  a  student  living  in  a 
re.sidence  hall  voice  a  complaint  with 
the  housing  division? 

A:  Work  your  way  up  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand.  First  try  the  hall  adviser,  then 
the  head  resident.  If  you  can’t  get  re- 
.sults  from  your  dorm  officials,  try  the 
housing  offices  at  200  Clark  Hall.  And  if 
all  else  fails,  there’s  always  the  ombuds- 
woman. 

Q:  Are  there  any  committees  or  stu¬ 
dent  groups  actively  trying  to  set  up  an 
alternative  program  for  the  LAS  re¬ 
quirement  in  foreign  language?  How 
does  one  petition  removal  of  it  in  LAS? 
A:  If  there  is  a  group  working  on  this, 
it’s  awfully  quiet.  Assistant  Dean  Hinely 
of  LAS,  the  man  who  handles  the  peti¬ 
tions  to  waive  the  requirement,  reports 
that  he  has  not  heard  of  any  opposition 
group  this  year.  To  petition  out,  sec 
Hinely  for  the  petition  form.  You  have 
to  fill  it  out  and  give  it  to  your  latest 
language  teacher  who  in  turn  gives  it  to 
the  head  of  that  language  department. 
You  may  have  to  take  some  tests  at  the 
Psychological  and  Counseling  Center. 
Waivers  are  given  for  physical  or  mental 
inability  to  learn  a  language  and  rela¬ 
tively  few  petitioners  go  through  the 
whole  process  successfully  each  year. 

Q:  How  does  one  remove  an  Ab  grade? 
A:  An  Ab  grade  indicates  uncompleted 
course  work,  usually  from  missing  a  final 
exam,  and  counts  as  an  E  in  your  grade 
point  average.  It  can  be  dropped  retro¬ 
actively  by  convincing  your  dean  that 
an  error  has  been  made,  or  it  can  be 
exchanged  for  a  course  grade  by  a  joint 
decision  of  the  dean  and  the  instructor 
to  allow  you  to  finish  your  course  work. 

Q:  How  many  minority  students  are  en¬ 
rolled  on  campus? 

A:  Final  enrollment  statistics  for  this 
semester  show  the  following  breakdown 


by  ethnic  code : 

American  Indian .  29 

Black  American .  1,156 

Oriental  American .  399 

Spanish .  217 

Foreign .  1,329 

Caucasian  American  . 30,130 

Other .  295 

[Code  left  blank] .  1,490 

TOTAL . 35,045 


Q:  My  student  I.D.  was  taken  at  the 
IMPE  building;  how  do  I  get  it  back? 
A:  That  depends  on  why  it  was  taken. 
If  it  was  used  to  check  out  equipment, 
return  it  and/or  pay  for  it  to  get  the 
I.D.  back.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  held 
until  a  charge  goes  through  the  bursar’s 
office.  If  it  was  taken  because  someone 
else  was  using  it  at  the  time,  you’ll  have 


to  contact  Tom  Morgan  at  the  disci¬ 
pline  office  (310  SSB).  If  it  was  taken 
for  any  other  reason,  it  should  have 
been  returned  and  you  can  see  David 
Matthews  ( 170  IMPE)  about  it. 

Q:  What  is  the  distance  around  the 
Armory  track? 

A:  Harry  Thrush,  of  Physical  Plant, 
.says  it’s  782.332  feet. 

Q:  I  am  a  student  and  have  tried  to  get 
a  part-time  job  at  the  university 
through  the  student  employment  chan¬ 
nels.  After  having  been  told  there  is  a 
job  available,  and  then  being  inter¬ 
viewed,  however,  I  have  been  turned 
down  for  several  jobs.  Do  they  have  to 
tell  me  why  they  don’t  hire  me? 

A:  No.  No  more  than  any  other  em¬ 
ployer  “has  to”  tell  you  why  you  are 
not  the  one  selected  from  among  a 
number  of  candidates.  The  student  em¬ 
ployment  section  staff  of  the  Financial 
Aids  Office  used  to  screen  candidates 
and  would  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
find  out  why  a  person  was  consistently 
turned  down.  Now  all  they  do  is  certify 
that  you  are  a  student  when  they  give 
you  the  referral  slip  with  the  name  of 
the  person  and  department  you  need  to 
see  to  apply  for  a  specific  job  (or,  if  you 
are  receiving  financial  aid  here,  they 
also  certify  that  part-time  employment 
is  part  of  your  aid  package,  and  the 
maximum  amount  that  you  are  allowed 
to  earn  under  that  package).  You  can, 
of  course,  talk  with  the  people  in  that 
office,  and  they  might  be  able  to  help 
you  —  or  you  can  talk  with  someone 
in  130  Student  Services  —  or,  if  you 
are  still  dissatisfied,  you  might  want  to 
contact  the  ombudswoman.  This  all  as¬ 
sumes  that  you  have  already  asked  the 
prospective  employers  in  the  several 
departments. 

Q:  Where  do  I  take  the  grad  entrance 
exam? 

A:  You  have  to  apply  through  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Testing  Service,  and  you  can 
obtain  an  application  at  206  Student 
Services  Building.  The  Psychological  and 
Counseling  Center  administers  tests  here 
on  campus  about  eight  times  a  year. 

Women’s  Wheels 

Over  100  women  students  volunteered 
to  drive  the  cars  for  this  program;  84 
were  necessary  to  begin  the  service.  A 


VttOMEN'S  WHEELS 
333-0388 

7:30  p.tn.-2:00  a.m. 


woman  student  can  call  to  obtain  a 
ride  when  she  finds  herself  in  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  having  to  walk  on  campus 
after  dark. 

The  sponsors  of  the  program  are; 
Campus  Police,  Housing  Division,  Cam¬ 
pus  Organizations  and  Programs,  and 
Women’s  Student  Union. 

Matching  Skills 

If  you  have  a  skill  or  interest  that  you 
would  like  to  teach  ...  or  learn  . .  .  then 
the  Learning  Exchange  may  be  of  help. 
Free  to  all,  you  just  call  333-9014  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday  between  7  p.m. 
and  10  p.m. 

Some  of  the  areas  that  people  are 


involved  in  now  are :  dancing  . . .  pho¬ 
tography  . . .  mathematics  . . .  other  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  . . .  communal  living  . . . 
education  .  .  .  music  .  . .  macrame  . . .  and 
self-defense. 


Rape  Hotline 
384-4444 

Open  24  hours  a  day 


Personal  Emergency  Aid 

Do  you  know  that  if  you  or  your  room¬ 
mate  or  your  friend  have  a  personal 
crisis,  a  university  staff  member  is  on 
24-hour  duty  to  help?  Such  emergen¬ 


cies  include  death,  accident,  injury,  ill¬ 
ness,  physical  assault,  or  emotional 
problems. 

If  you  have  to  leave  school  because  of 
the  emergency,  the  staff  member  will 
notify  your  college  and  instructors.  He 
or  she  will  also  take  care  of  various  other 
types  of  things  for  you,  leaving  you  free 
to  leave  immediately. 

Just  call  333-0050,  at  any  hour,  any 
day. 
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You  Aren’t  Alone 

Academic  advisers  can  pinpoint  cer¬ 
tain  times  during  a  semester  when  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  students  will  con¬ 
sider  dropping  out  of  school.  When  you 
first  begin  to  have  those  thoughts  is  the 
time  the  students  in  the  Withdrawal 
Advisory  Group  would  like  to  talk  with 
you. 

They  are  students  who  “have  been 
through  it  all,”  who  left  and  came  back, 
and  who  believe  they’re  in  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  advice  and  help.  Some  of 
the  questions  that  come  up  when  a  per¬ 
son  considers  leaving  the  university  — 
questions  which  WAG  members  have 
dealt  with  before  —  are:  “How  do  I  go 
about  it?  .  .  .  What  will  I  do  if  I  leave? 
.  .  .  What  if  I  should  want  to  come  back? 
How  much  of  a  problem  would  that  be? 
. . .  Should  I  really  leave?” 

You  can  contact  a  WAG  member  by 
dropping  in  to  145  Student  Services 
Building  (through  Room  130)  Monday 
or  Thursday  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
Or  you  can  make  an  appointment  by 
calling  333-4636  in  advance. 


Residence  Hall  Directory 

For  25  cents  you  can  buy  a  copy  of 
the  spring  “Residence  Hall  Telephone 
Directory,”  which  lists  name,  room,  and 
phone  number  of  over  9,000  students 
living  in  the  university  halls.  Copies  are 
on  sale  at  the  hall  snack  bars. 


Need  to  Lose  Weight? 

A  new  consultant  dietitian  at  McKin¬ 
ley  Health  Center  is  running  a  weight 
reduction  clinic,  open  to  any  registered 
student,  male  or  female.  Go  to  McKinley 
at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday  —  although 
other  times  may  be  arranged  if  there  is 
enough  interest. 

Sign  in  first  at  the  desk  on  the  main 
floor  before  going  upstairs;  you  do  not 
have  to  see  a  doctor  or  anyone;  just  sign 
in.  Then  go  up  to  Room  302. 


JKE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 

For  Scholarly  Athletes  FEB  2  Women: 

If  you  are  in  the  top  quarter;  Q^-If  you  are  interested  in  joining  Torch, 

college  academically  and  if  you"  ^re  an  ■  and  Tf -you  will  complete  your  sophomore 


exceptional  amateur  athlete,  you  may 
want  to  apply  for  a  1975-76  Avery  Brun- 
dage  Scholarship.  February  28  is  the 
deadline. 

There  will  be  27  students  winning 
awards  of  $500  each. 

This  year,  26  awards — 16  to  men, 
10  to  women  —  were  made  from  232 
applications.  Athletic  interests  of  those 
who  won  represent  swimming,  speed 
skating,  gymnastics,  basketball,  tennis, 
volleyball,  rugby,  track  and  cross-coun¬ 
try,  soccer,  karate,  wrestling,  baseball, 
figure  skating,  football,  cricket,  softball, 
waterpolo  and  racquetball. 

Of  the  26,  15  are  attending  this  cam¬ 
pus.  Applications  for  1975-76  are  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Financial  Aids  Office,  420 
Student  Services  Building. 

Sign  Up  for  Temporary  Work 

If  you  want  to  do  babysitting,  house¬ 
work,  odd  jobs,  or  temporary  clerical 
work,  you  can  sign  up  to  be  listed  in  the 
“skill  bank”  of  the  Financial  Aids  Office. 
Just  go  to  the  employment  window,  420 
Student  Services  Building,  and  fill  out 
the  card;  and  the  staff  there  will  call 
you  when  employers  ask  them  for  such 
help. 

^Vhen  you  fill  out  the  card,  be  sure 
to  include  your  local  phone  number, 
class  schedule,  type  of  work  desired, 
training  and  experience,  typing  speed, 
and  whether  or  not  you  have  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Whole  U  Catalog 

The  publication  should  be  ready  for 
sale  about  April  7,  in  time  for  advanced 
enrollment,  according  to  the  editor,  Joe 
McMenamin.  Any  student  who  would 
like  to  help  with  proofreading,  publicity, 
and  possibly  sales,  should  call  the  office, 
333-7005,  weekday  mornings  —  or  else 
contact  McMenamin  at  328-3968. 


year  before  the  fall  1975  semester,  send 
in  a  list  of  your  activities  before  5:00 
p.m.  February  21.  Send  to  Susan  Deege, 
1005  S.  Wright,  Ghampaign.  Deege  says 
“Torch  is  very  interested  in  representing 
a  wide  cross-section  of  campus  activities 
and  lifestyles.” 

WHAT  IS  TORCH? 

Torch  is  the  junior  women’s  activity 
honorary  which  will  be  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary  on  this  campus  this 
spring.  Torch  was  organized  here  in  the 
spring  of  1925,  after  sophomore  women 
repeatedly  requested  an  honorary  that 
would  be  a  means  of  keeping  together 
the  women  who  had  worked  in  activities 
together  during  their  first  two  years  of 
college.  As  a  result,  Maria  Leonhard, 
dean  of  women,  invited  several  promi¬ 
nent  senior  and  junior  women  to  lunch 
—  and  there  Torch  was  formed. 

That  first  year,  27  women  were  chosen, 
and  they  selected  as  their  emblem  an 
orange  silk  scarf.  Every  ^Vedncsday  the 
active  members  wore  their  scarves  on 
campus. 

ROTC  Programs 

The  student  with  two  or  more  years 
before  graduation  might  w'ant  to  find 
out  about  some  of  the  financial  possibili¬ 
ties  available  through  ROTC.  All  ROTC 
students  receive  a  $100  per  month  al¬ 
lowance  during  their  final  two  years  of 
study,  and  various  scholarships  are  avail¬ 
able  competitively,  in  which  financial 
need  is  not  a  factor. 

Free  instruction  for  a  private  pilot’s 
license  is  another  possibility. 

For  fall  1975,  the  application  dead¬ 
line  is  May  1.  Contact  the  three  pro¬ 
grams  individually;  they’re  all  in  the 
Armory  Building:  Army  ROTC,  Room 
113,  333-1550;  Naval  ROTC,  Room 
239,  333-1061;  and  Air  Force  ROTC, 
Room  232,  333-1927. 


About  $$$  for  1975-76 

If  you  expect  to  need  money  as  a  full¬ 
time  student  next  year,  NOW  is  the  time 
to  apply.  Pick  up  the  big  brown  packet 
in  the  Student  Services  Building  lobby 
or  4th  floor  —  and  apply  now  to  the 
ISSC  and  the  U  of  I. 

BEOG  applications  came  early  and 
are  currently  available  (again  in  the 
lobby  or  4th  floor).  Once  you  have 
mailed  your  BEOG  application,  wait  a 
month  or  six  weeks  and  then  if  you 
have  heard  nothing,  you  can  probably 
find  out  what  is  holding  things  up  by 
calling  BEOG’s  toll-free  number:  800- 
553-6371.  The  office  is  open  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  weekdays,  and  the 
staff  will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  your 
application  specifically,  if  you  give  them 
your  name  and  social  security  number 
and  the  date  on  which  you  mailed  your 
application. 


FINANCIAL  AIDS  OFFICE 
420  Student  Services 
9-12  and  1-4  Mon.  thru  Fri. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

March  3,  Monday  —  Application  dead¬ 
line  for  priority  processing  for  1975-76 
financial  aid. 

March  14,  Friday  —  Final  date  for  re¬ 
vising  financial  aid  for  spring  1975. 
April  1,  Tuesday  — •  Application  deadline 
for  priority  processing  for  summer 
session  1975  financial  aid. 

SPECIAL  GRANTS 

Was  your  father  a  policeman,  fireman, 
or  POW  or  MIA?  Special  ISSC  pro¬ 
grams  provide  tuition  and  fee  grants  to 
children  of  Illinois  policemen  and  fire¬ 
men  killed  in  action  after  August  1971 
—  and  to  dependents  of  Illinois  residents 
declared  by  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  to 
be  a  POW  or  MIA  after  January  1, 
1960.  If  you  think  you  might  be  eligible, 
contact  the  ISSC,  Box  607,  Deerfield, 
Illinois  60015;  phone  312-945-1500. 

$$$  for  Summer  1975 

If  you  qualify  for  aid  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  a  loan  and/or  employ¬ 
ment,  you  can  probably  obtain  help  for 
the  summer  session  (depending  on  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds).  You  can  pick  up  the 
application  now,  and  you  should  return 
it  lay  April  1 . 

If  you  have  an  ISSC  monetary  award 
for  1974-75  and  wish  to  use  it  for  the 


summer  session,  you  should  notify  ISSC 
immediately  so  it  can  be  processed  be¬ 
fore  registration  —  even  though  the  dead¬ 
line  is  not  until  later.  Academic  year 
1975-76  ISSC  awards  are  not  valid  dur¬ 
ing  the  1975  summer  session.  BEOG 
awards  are  not  valid  either. 

Time  Capsule  Items 

Bill  Buford  and  Elizabeth  Richards, 
co-chairpersons  of  the  Engineering  Open 
House,  invite  suggestions  for  items  to  be 
placed  in  the  time  capsule  to  be  opened 
in  the  year  2001.  Send  your  ideas  imme¬ 
diately  to  Engineering  Open  House,  300 
Engineering  Hall. 

The  13  different  engineering  depart¬ 
ments  participating  in  the  open  house 
also  hav'e  selected  material  to  be  in¬ 
cluded.  This  year’s  open  house  will  be 
March  14  and  15  with  the  theme  “2001 : 
.An  Engineering  Ody.ssey.” 

Pals  Needed 

Both  men  and  women  are  needed  to 
be  senior  pals  to  children  7  to  12  years 
old  from  Champaign-Urbana.  Over  50 
.senior  pals  are  already  involved  in  one- 
to-one  relationships  with  the  youngsters, 
but  at  least  30  children  are  still  without 
pals. 

All  you  need,  according  to  Greg  Al¬ 
bert,  of  the  University  YMCA,  is  moti¬ 
vation  and  a  love  for  kids.  To  be  worth¬ 
while,  you  need  about  three  to  four 
hours  a  week  to  spend  with  your  pal  — 
ice  skating,  going  to  a  movie  or  museum, 
helping  with  school  work,  etc. 

Call  344-1351  to  find  out  how  to  be 
a  pal. 

Fire  Regulation 

The  following  regulation  has  been 
passed  by  the  Conference  on  Conduct 
Governance  and  approved  by  the  chan¬ 
cellor: 


1.  The  unauthorized  use,  abuse,  or  interfer¬ 
ence  with  fire  protection  equipment,  fire 
fighting  personnel,  or  warning  devices  may 
result  in  death,  injury  or  substantial  prop¬ 
erty  damage.  It  is  critically  important  that 
all  fire  protection  equipment  be  in  its  place 
and  in  proper  working  condition  if  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  members  of  the 
University  community  are  to  be  assured. 

2.  It  is  a  violation  of  Illinois  Criminal  Law  to 
willfully  or  maliciously  cut,  injure,  damage, 
tamper  with  or  destroy  any  fire  hydrant, 
fire  hose,  fire  engine  or  other  public  or 
private  fire  fighting  equipment  or  any  ap¬ 
paratus  pertaining  to  such  equipment  or 


IM  Entries 

Entries  will  be  taken  for  the  following 
sports  on  the  dates  indicated.  Go  to  172 
IMPE  Building  to  enter,  or  in  order  to 
obtain  more  information. 


CO-REC  SPORTS 

Softball  . Mar.  10-14 

Tennis . Mar.  10-14 

Bid  Whist . Mar.  17-21 

WOMEN’S  SPORTS 

Bridge  and  Whist . Feb.  10-14 

Racquetball 

(singles  &  doubles) . Feb.  10-14 

Softball . Mar.  10-14 


Tennis  (singles  &  doubles) .  .Mar.  10-14 
UNDERGRADUATE  MEN’S  SPORTS 


Bowling . Mar.  3-  7 

Team  Handball . Mar.  3-  7 

Archery . Mar.  3-  7 

.Seven-Man  Rugby . Mar.  3-  7 

12”  Slow  Pitch  Softball.  . .  .Mar.  10-14 

12”  Fast  Pitch  Softball . Mar.  10-14 

16”  Softball . Mar.  10-14 

Tennis  (singles  &  doubles)  .  .Mar.  10-14 
Soccer . Mar.  10-14 


Searching  for  a  Job 

If  you  are  a  senior  who  missed  the 
recent  Job  Search  Seminar,  you  can 
pick  up  some  of  the  printed  materials 
from  the  seminar  in  the  Career  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Placement  office,  2  Student 
Services  Building.  You  may  also  want  to 
make  an  appointment  (333-0820)  to 
talk  with  Clay  Barnard,  assistant  director 
of  the  office,  about  job  hunting  skills.  He 
says  that  data  related  to  LAS  grads  in 
particular  show  that  those  who  are  most 
successful  in  finding  jobs  have  attained 
some  specific  knowledge  in  how  to  look 
for  one. 


fire  fighting  personnel,  or  to  intentionally 
open  any  fire  hydrant  without  proper  autho¬ 
rization.  It  is  also  a  violation  of  Illinois, 
Criminal  Law  to  knowingly,  without  autho¬ 
rization,  damage  any  property  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  state  funds  or 
federal  funds  administered  or  granted 
through  a  state  agency.  Other  Illinois  laws 
may  also  relate  to  the  unauthorized  use, 
abuse  or  interference  with  fire  protection 
equipment  or  warning  devices. 

3.  A  violation  of  any  federal,  state  or  local 
law  concerning  fire  protection  equipment 
or  fire  fighting  personnel  may  result  in 
suspension  or  dismissal  from  the  University. 


UNAUTHORIZED  USE,  ABUSE  OR  INTERFERENCE  WITH  FIRE  PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT,  FIRE  FIGHTING  PERSONNEL,  OR  WARNING  DEVICES 


Women  Students’  Union 

Members  of  this  relatively  young  or¬ 
ganization  —  which  grew  out  of  the  Sta¬ 
tus  of  Women  Committee  last  summer 
—  is  currently  collecting  information  on 
courses  offered  about  women.  The  hope 
is  that  people  will  one  day  be  able  to 
major  in  women’s  studies  through  the 
school  of  humanities. 

Another  major  goal  is  to  establish  a 
Women’s  Resource  Center  on  campus, 
with  a  library  of  books  and  publications 
by  and  about  women,  as  well  as  a  loca¬ 
tion  where  women  could  seek  advice 
and  support. 

Student  union  members  advocate 
women’s  interests  on  other  campus 
boards,  and  they  fill  in  last-minute  va¬ 
cancies  to  keep  the  Women’s  Wheels 
ride  program  running.  WSU  is  looking 
for  members;  anyone  interested  can  ob¬ 
tain  more  information  by  calling  the 
office,  333-6614,  or  by  calling  Lenore  at 
344-0385. 

“Our  purpose  is  to  work  for  the  needs 
of  women  on  campus,”  says  Barbara 
Schechtman,  “but  we  can’t  do  it  without 
support.” 

Monday  at  8 

The  schedule*  this  semester  for  the 
Monday  evening  series  is  as  follows: 
Feb.  17  —  Women  and  Crime 
Feb.  24  — ■  Women  in  the  Old  \Vest 
(America) 

Mar.  3  —  Women  and  Their  Bodies 
(basic  health  issues) 

Mar.  10  —  The  Feminist  as  Mother 
Mar.  17  —  Jane  and  Dick:  The  Life  and 
Times  of  American  Education 
Apr.  7  —  Women  in  Religion 
Apr.  14  —  Women  in  the  Arts 
Apr.  21  —  Women’s  Liberation  Nostalgia 
(an  evening  with  Ellen  Willis, 
author,  rock  critic,  feminist, 
to  be  a  guest  of  Unit  One) 

*  Titles  but  not  subject  matter  may  be  revised. 

McKinley  Offers 

New  Preventive  Programs 

One  of  the  less  publicized  services  of¬ 
fered  by  the  McKinley  Flealth  Service  is 
its  program  of  preventive  medicine.  Two 
new  programs  began  this  .semester  which 
are  free  of  charge  to  students,  according 
to  Dr.  Laurence  Hursh. 

•  The  Health  Hazard  Appraisal  pro¬ 
gram  uses  a  computer  to  predict  how 
long  you’ll  live  by  evaluating  your  life¬ 
style  and  health  and  comparing  it  with 
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data  collected  from  100,000  people  of 
the  same  age,  sex  and  race.  Then  the 
computer  offers  advice  by  which  you 
can  add  years  to  your  life  by  modifying 
your  lifestyle. 

“It  can  cause  a  dramatic  change  when 
someone  sees  that  changing  a  couple  of 
habits  can  add  years  to  his  or  her  life,” 
Hursh  says. 

Participants  in  the  program  have  their 
blood  pressure  and  cholesterol  level 
taken.  Then  they  fill  out  a  questionnaire 
on  their  current  health,  drinking,  smok¬ 
ing  and  driving  habits,  and  the  basic 
medical  history  of  self  and  family.  All 
the  data  go  into  the  computer  to  be 
analyzed. 

To  determine  just  how  well  partic¬ 
ipants  will  adhere  to  the  recommended 
changes,  Hursh  will  run  a  group  of 
sophomores  through  the  program  this 
semester  and  re-test  them  when  they  be¬ 
come  seniors.  The  results  will  then  be 
compared  with  those  of  a  control  group 
of  seniors  to  check  relative  health. 

“The  accuracy  of  this  program  has 
been  established.  It’s  a  fact  that  people 
who  follow  the  recommendations  will 
live  longer.  We  just  want  to  see  how 
persuasive  the  program  is,”  Hursh  says. 

No  appointment  is  necessary  to  sign 
up.  Just  come  in  and  sign  up  at  the 
main  desk  by  the  Acute  Illness  clinic. 

•  Another  new  program  is  the  Preven¬ 
tive  Medicine  Clinic,  where  you  can  be 
tested  for  4'B,  high  blood  pre.ssure  (hy¬ 
pertension),  anemia,  diabetes,  sickle  cell 
trait,  and  have  the  V.D.  blood  test.  Also 
offered  are  immunizations  against  polio, 
smallpox,  typhoid,  tetanus  and  other 
diseases. 

There  are  also  tests  for  students  who 
were  exposed  to  radiation  treatments 
when  they  were  younger,  and  for  women 
whose  mothers  used  DES  (diethylstil- 
besterol)  while  pregnant  with  them. 
DES  has  caused  an  increased  incidence 
of  vaginal  cancer  in  such  women,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Ray  Nelson  of  Preven¬ 
tive  Medicine. 

You  sign  up  for  these  tests  the  same 
way  as  for  the  Health  Hazard  Appraisal 
program.  Nelson  says.  Just  come  in  — 
no  appointment  is  necessary. 

Information  about  the  Health  Service 
and  the  more  common  medical  con¬ 
cerns  of  students  is  now  available  from 
two  sources  which  began  operation  this 
seme.stcr.  VIP’s  V.D. /Birth  Control  Hot¬ 
line  (333-2244)  will  run  M-F  from  6  to 
9  p.m.  Informational  tapes  on  the  Flealth 
Service,  preventive  medicine,  V.D.,  birth 
control  methods,  urinary  and  vaginal  in¬ 
fections  and  the  common  cold  can  be 
heard  by  calling  the  Student  A.ssistance 
Center  (333-2627)  M-F  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m. 


“Keep  Asking” 

In  her  column  in  the  D.I.  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  a  student  suggested  that 
forms  for  new  students  might  carry  the 
notice  “If  at  first  you  don’t  get  an 
an.swer,  keep  asking.” 

That  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  sugges¬ 
tion  for  anyone  to  follow  .  .  .  and  a  good 
place  to  begin  is  with  333-INFO.  If  you 
do  not  get  an  answer  there- — or  if  the 
person  to  whom  they  refer  you  does  not 
give  you  an  answer  —  don’t  give  up. 
Persist  and  a.sk  them  again;  perhaps 
you  didn’t  ask  the  right  question  or  they 
didn’t  hear  the  right  question. 

FOR  SPECIFIC,  PERSONAL  HELP: 

CALL  333-INFO  ANYTIME 

During  weekdays  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  you  will  receive  immediate,  per¬ 
sonal  assistance  when  you  call  or  go  to 
the  Student  Assistance  Center  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Student  Serv'ices  Building. 

After  hours  and  on  weekends,  you  can 
ask  your  question  by  dialing  the  same 
number  (333-4636)  and  recording  your 
question  on  tape.  On  the  next  working 
day  you  will  be  phoned  or  mailed  a 
reply.  The  advantage  is  that  you  can  ask 
your  question  while  you’re  thinking 
about  it,  and  at  the  time  most  conven¬ 
ient  for  you.  However,  BE  SURE  TO 
LEAVE  YOUR  PFIONE  NUMBER 
and/or  .A.DDRESS  on  the  tape,  along 
with  your  question.  Some  callers  have 
not  done  so  —  and  thus  could  not  be 
contacted  with  the  answers. 

FOR  INSTANT,  GENERAL  INFORMATION: 

CALL  333-2627 

You  can  obtain  a  rundown  on  about 
45  different  topics  through  this  service, 
which  operates  Monday  through  Friday, 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  You  ask  by  number 
for  the  two-minute  tape  you  want  to 
hear,  and  the  student  on  the  desk  will 
play  it  directly  into  the  phone  for  you. 

Topics  include  14  items  about  health 
...  5  about  academic  programs ...  7 
about  activities  and  organizations  ...  14 
on  various  services  .  .  .  and  others  on 
community,  parking,  and  police.  You 
can  either  drop  by  the  Student  Services 
lobby  to  pick  up  a  flyer  which  lists  the 
tapes  by  number  —  or  call  and  ask  that 
the  tape  names  and  numbers  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  topic  area  be  read  to  you. 

Improve  Your 
Reading  Speed 

The  second  round  of  classes  to  im¬ 
prove  reading  speed  and  comprehension 
will  begin  in  the  middle  of  March.  Ac- 


cording  to  Boyd  Jackson,  of  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  and  Counseling  Center,  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  students  double  their 
reading  speed  and  improve  their  com¬ 
prehension  and  study  habits. 

It’s  free  and  involves  no  grades,  no 
books. 

The  M-W-F  cycle  lasts  eight  weeks, 
while  the  Tu-Th  classes  run  14  weeks. 
Classes  are  available  at  9,  10,  11  and  1, 
2,  3.  If  you  call  immediately,  there  may 
still  be  room  in  the  first  round  on  the 
Tu-Th  cycle.  In  any  case,  it’s  first-come, 
first-served. 

For  further  information  and  to  sign 
up,  call  Jackson  at  333-3707  or  go  to 
the  reception  desk,  2nd  floor.  Student 
Ser\ices  Building. 

The  Health  Service: 

They’re  Nice  People 

by  Terry  Levin 

Too  many  students  are  unfamiliar 
with  how  the  Health  Center  is  set  up 
and  where  to  go  with  a  particular  health 
problem.  Here’s  a  brief  description  of 
the  main  services  offered  to  students, 
and  some  advice  to  follow  for  better 
medical  care. 

•  The  Acute  Illness  Clinic  (Unit  I)  is 
for  illness  of  less  than  five  days,  when 
prompt  treatment  is  required,  and  for 
fevers,  flu,  and  communicable  diseases, 
such  as  mumps  and  measles.  Make  sure 
to  sign  in  at  the  desk  when  you  arrive. 
The  clinic  is  open  from  7:45  to  11:45 
a.m.  and  from  12:45  to  4:45  in  the 
afternoons. 

After  hours,  always  go  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  room,  where  nurses  are  on  duty 
and  a  physician  on  call  24  hours  a  day. 


The  emergency  room  handles  injuries 
during  clinic  hours  but  provides  all 
medical  treatment  when  other  parts  of 
McKinley  are  closed. 

•  Appointments  (Unit  H)  is  for  ill¬ 
nesses  over  five  days  in  duration,  for 
routine  and  elective  medical  care,  and 
to  visit  the  Family  Planning  and  Mental 
Health  clinics. 

•  Immunizations  (Unit  HI)  is  where 
travel  and  allergy  shots  are  administered, 
as  well  as  disease  immunizations. 

Short  of  having  an  arm  or  leg  tom 
off,  you  should  always  go  to  McKinley 
first  when  an  emergency  arises,  advises 
Dr.  Hursh.  “You’ll  be  seen  more 
promptly  here  than  at  one  of  the  local 
hospitals.” 

As  for  the  appointments  area,  Hursh 
recommends  that  if  you  aren’t  satisfied 
with  a  particular  doctor  you  should  try 
a  different  one  on  your  next  visit  until 
you  find  one  you  trust.  Then  stick  with 
him  or  her  as  you  would  a  family  doctor. 

Some  students  question  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  a  doctor  who  would  work  in  a 
university  health  service  rather  than  in 
private  practice  where  the  big  money 
is.  The  fact  is,  McKinley  physicians  are 
highly  competent,  easily  the  equal  of 
those  in  other  Champaign-Urbana  facil¬ 
ities,  who  chose  working  for  the  Health 
Service  because  they  like  having  regular 
hours  and  working  with  students,  Hursh 
says. 

“Students  are  capable  of  listening  and 
understanding,”  says  Dr.  Ray  Nelson  of 
preventive  medicine,  who  appreciates 
that  students  are  curious  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  illnesses  and  will  ask  about 
them. 

Indeed,  McKinley  employees  are 
screened  before  they  are  hired  to  insure 
that  they  harbor  no  resentment  against 


McKinley  Health  Center 
STUDENT  OMBUDSPERSON 
333-2244 

Mon.-Fri.  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


students,  according  to  Peggy  Prahl,  who 
administers  the  computer  portion  of  the 
Health  Hazard  Appraisal  program  and 
enjoys  her  contact  with  students.  And 
there  are  nurses  such  as  Mina  Coy  of 
the  preventive  medicine  clinic,  who 
thinks  the  students  are  great,  and  makes 
herself  available  to  answer  any  and  all 
questions  they  may  have. 

Confidentiality  is  another  aspect  of 
the  Health  Service,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  doctor-patient  relationship  is  zeal¬ 
ously  guarded,  according  to  Dr.  T.  A. 
Kiersch  of  the  Mental  Flealth  clinic. 
Since  students  are  considered  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  adults  in  all  areas  of  the 
Health  Service,  parents,  instructors,  fam¬ 
ily  doctors,  potential  employers  and  in¬ 
surance  companies  are  refused  informa¬ 
tion  without  the  specific  permission  of 
the  student.  Only  in  specific  instances 
demanded  by  law,  such  as  gunshot 
wounds  reported  to  the  police  and  com¬ 
municable  diseases  reported  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Department,  will  information 
be  given  without  the  student’s  consent. 
And  the  records  of  the  Mental  Health 
clinic  are  even  kept  separate  from  other 
McKinley  records,  Kiersch  says. 

The  entire  Flealth  Service  is  geared 
to  serving  students  as  quickly  and  com¬ 
petently  as  possible.  They’re  not  perfect, 
but  they  are  sincerely  interested  in  your 
health.  So  if  you  think  you  may  need 
or  want  any  of  their  services,  why  not 
give  them  a  call? 
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Camp  Workers 
Can  Register  by  Proxy 

If  you  have  a  contract  to  work  this 
summer  in  a  camp  and  your  work  will 
prevent  your  being  here  during  fall  regis¬ 
tration,  you  can  arrange  to  register  by 
proxy,  and  thus  maintain  your  advance 
■enrollment  class  schedule.  So  be  sure  to 
advance  enroll  April  16-23. 

Then  you  need  to  arrange  for  a  proxy 
before  you  leave  campus  for  your  camp 
job.  In  order  to  register  for  you  at  the 
same  time  your  proxy  completes  his  or 
her  own  registration,  the  proxy  will  need 
a  copy  of  your  advance  enrollment 
schedule,  and  your  check  made  payable 
to  the  U  of  I  for  the  amount  of  tuition 
and  fees  you  will  owe. 

Spring  Vacation  Tour 

International  and  American  students 
who  go  on  the  University  YMCA’s  an¬ 
nual  southern  tour  March  22-29  will 
visit  Berea  College,  the  Atomic  energy 
museum.  Smoky  Mountain  National 
Park,  the  George  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  Peabody  Coal  Mine,  Mammoth 
Cave,  and  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Informa¬ 
tion  and  applications:  1001  S.  Wright 
St.,  344-1351. 

Career  Information 

The  placement  library,  2  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  contains  information  on 
specific  jobs  and  how  to  quality  for 
them.  You  can  see  sample  resumes,  cur¬ 
rent  want  ads,  many  graduate  and  law 
school  catalogs,  as  well  as  copies  of  the 
articles  on  career  fields  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  series  in  the  Daily  lllini. 

Also  there  is  material  from  various 
companies  and  a  number  of  publications 
on  what  particular  jobs  are  like.  You 
can  pick  up  copies  of  three  booklets  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Career  Development  and 
Placement  staff  on  how  to  find  a  job. 

The  library  is  open  during  regular 
office  hours,  8  to  12  and  1  to  5  Monday 
through  Friday. 


For  Moms  Weekend 
April  18-20 

Among  the  things  scheduled  for  the 
Mothers  Day  weekend  are:  Terrapin 
Club  swim  show  Fri.  night,  dance  con¬ 
cert  Fri.  and  Sat.  nights.  University 
Theater’s  “Playboy  of  the  Western 
World”  Fri.  and  Sat.  nights,  the  musical 
“Promises,  Promises”  Fri.  and  Sat. 
nights. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  there  will  be 
the  traditional  arts  and  crafts  fair,  ice 
cream  parlor  and  style  show  in  the  lllini 
Union,  and  the  Women^ 
concert.  Also  on  Saturday  tne  black  stu¬ 
dents  will  present  a  ba 
‘tribute  to  Duke  Ellingtol 


Writers’  Outlet 

If  you  are  a  writer  and  would  like 
to  submit  your  work,  the  Writer’s  Work¬ 
shop,  a  new  campus  organization,  may 
be  your  opportunity.  They’re  looking 
for  poetry,  essays,  and  prose  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  literary  magazine  for  the 
fall  of  1975. 

They  promise  that  all  material  will 
be  protected,  and  ask  that  you  include 
name,  address,  and  phone  number  on 
all  work  submitted.  Place  in  the  mailbox 
for  Writer’s  Workshop,  273  lllini  Union. 

THE  For  more  information,  call  332-3853. 


Simday  will  bring  the  Horticulture 
Club’s  flower  show,  an  open  house  at 
Krannert  Center,  and  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  Symphony  concert. 


Velocipedes 

Last  fall,  one  of  the  men  who  works 
with  campus  security,  stated  on  a  radio 
program,  “The  most  likely  way  any  in¬ 
dividual  will  have  personal  contact  with 
crime  on  campus  is  through  having  a 
bicycle  stolen.”  The  statistics  of  this 
year  make  it  appear  that  a  bicycle  is 
very  apt  to  be  involved  in  any  accident 
that  occurs  on  campus. 

So  if  you  value  your  velocipede,  don’t 
leave  it  unattended  without  locking  it 
securely.  A  bike  may  be  chained  or 
secured  to  only  a  bicycle  parking  rack, 
or  a  fence  post  or  chain  enclosing  a 
bicycle  parking  area,  according  to  the 
campus  bike  code. 

. . .  And  do  you  know  your  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  a  bike  rider? 

Copies  of  the  code  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  Campus  Parking, 
601  E.  John  St.,  C. 


by  Terry  Levin 

William  Gilbert  is  worried  about  col¬ 
lege  students  who  try  to  commit  suicide. 

As  director  of  the  Psychological  and 
Counseling  Center,  he  has  had  much 
experience  dealing  with  such  students. 
He  is  saddened  that  any  student  would 
feel  so  hopeless,  but  he  is  encouraged  by 
his  belief  that  virtually  all  college-age 
suicides  are  preventable. 

“No  matter  how  hopeless  or  insoluble 
the  problems  may  seem,  there  are  always 
good  solutions  —  even  if  it  doesn’t  look 
that  way,”  Gilbert  says.  Bringing  the 
unhappy  student  and  the  professional 
counselor  together  is  often  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  part. 

“At  the  very  least,  two  heads  are 
better  than  one  —  especially  when  one 
of  them  has  the  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  understand  the  problems  and 
help  find  solutions  which  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  student’s  other  values.” 

Students  are  just  as  susceptible  to 
life’s  problems  as  anyone  else.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  leaving  home  to  live  on  campus 
brings  a  variety  of  new  experiences  — 
greater  independence,  new  relationships, 
exposure  to  people  with  different  values 
and  from  different  backgrounds,  intense 


If  you  need  help  for  yourself  or  a  friend 

who  shows  some  suicidal  tendencies,  here 

are  your  options; 

Psychological  &  Counseling  Center,  206  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building,  333-3705.  Clinical 
psychologists.  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Mental  Health  Division,  McKinley  Health 
Center,  333-2705.  Psychiatrists.  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 

24-HOUR  EMERGENCY  SERVICES  — 

McKinley  Health  Center  Emergency  Room, 
333-2700. 

Suicide  Prevention  &  Crisis  Line,  359-4141. 


competition  for  grades  —  and  for  some 
students,  the  changes  are  overwhelming. 

The  majority  of  students  who  visit 
the  Center  each  year  are  just  people 
with  problems;  they  are  not  psychotic 
or  otherwise  mentally  ill.  The  problems 
are  caused  by  what  Gilbert  calls  “an 
inadequate  coping  repertoire,”  inexperi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  such  problems  in 
the  past. 

Consulting  a  psychologist  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing  is  a  private  way  to  talk  out  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Confidentiality  is  strictly  adhered 
to  by  these  professionals  and  no  one  out¬ 
side  the  Center  has  access  to  a  student’s 
file  without  the  student’s  permission. 

And  .  .  .  since  it’s  free  here,  why  wait 
until  you  graduate  and  have  to  pay 
something  like  $50  an  hour  for  help? 

Back  to  the  problem  of  suicides.  Some 
people  think  a  person  determined  to  end 
it  all  will  just  do  it  without  giving  any 
outward  signs  of  warning.  Gilbert  dis¬ 
agrees  and  believes  that  everyone  com¬ 
municates  any  suicidal  feelings  in  some 
manner,  however  subtle  it  might  be. 

It  might  take  the  form  of  extreme 
withdrawal  from  others  ...  or  perhaps 
a  persistent  depression.  It’s  normal  for 
people  to  think  about  suicide  in  passing, 
or  out  of  curiosity,  says  Gilbert,  but  any 
suicidal  talk  is  grounds  for  concern. 
Even  joking  references,  if  repeated  often, 
should  be  taken  seriously,  he  says. 

If  a  friend  or  roommate  has  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  verbalizes  it,  go  ahead  and  lis¬ 
ten  and  be  supportive  —  but  not  day 
after  day  after  day,  Gilbert  advises. 
Dwelling  on  a  problem  only  makes  it 
seem  larger  than  it  really  is,  he  says. 

Don’t  play  the  role  of  therapist  your¬ 
self  (even  if  you  have  taken  Psych  100). 
Ofl-the-cufl  solutions  can  do  more  harm 
than  good.  A  professional  has  the  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  to  conceptualize  the 
student’s  set  of  values,  personality,  goals 
and  problems,  and  can  look  for  solutions 
that  best  serve  the  individual.  Besides, 
experienced  professionals  have  seen  and 


heard  just  about  everything  and  have 
a  great  body  of  information  to  call  upon. 

You  don’t  have  to  have  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  see  someone  at  the  Center  in 
an  emergency.  Just  tell  the  receptionist 
you  need  to  see  someone  right  away. 

Otherwise,  it  makes  sense  to  set  up 
an  appointment.  If  you’re  ha\ing  diffi¬ 
culty  coping  with  any  aspect  of  school 
or  life  —  studying,  finding  a  direction  or 
career,  anything  —  it  can’t  hurt  to  see  a 
counselor  and  it  just  might  be  the  first 
step  towards  a  happier,  more  effective 
life. 


Health  Professions 

If  you  are  interested  in  applying  to 
dental,  medical  or  pharmacy  schools, 
you  need  to  be  thinking  about  when  you 
intend  to  take  the  appropriate  national 
pre-entrance  exam.  Deadline  dates  for 
signing  up  for  them  are  Mar.  31  for 
Apr.  26  DAT;  Apr.  7  for  May  3  MCAT; 
and  May  3  for  May  24  PCAT. 

The  Health  Professions  Information 
Office,  2  Student  Services  Building,  can 
help  you.  On  Apr.  9,  HPIO  will  spon¬ 
sor  an  orientation  program  to  help  you 
complete  the  necessary  applications  for 
professional  schools. 


Vets  Can  Be  Tutored 

If  you  are  a  veteran,  you  can  likely 
be  reimbursed  for  tutoring  fees.  Under  a 
VA  program,  the  vet  can  get  up  to  $60 
each  month  for  tutors,  according  to 
Larry  Miller,  veterans  affairs  coordi¬ 
nator. 

Miller’s  office,  310  Student  Services 
Building,  maintains  a  list  of  vets  who 
are  qualified  to  tutor  also. 

Most  veterans  find  the  monthly  allow¬ 
ance  more  than  adequate.  Miller  says. 
The  vet  student  pays  the  tutor  (who  is 
not  required  to  be  a  veteran)  and  then 
is  later  reimbursed. 


I-M  Sports  Rally 

The  Women’s  Intramural  Program 
will  sponsor  a  special  spring  event  April 
5  at  the  IMPE  Building.  All  under¬ 
graduate,  graduate,  faculty,  and  nonaca¬ 
demic  staff  women  are  eligible.  The 
event  will  consist  of  special  sports  activ¬ 
ities  in  which  the  contestant  must  com¬ 
plete  a  task.  Individuals  will  be  placed 
in  categories,  with  prizes  for  persons  in 
each  group. 

Enter  during  the  week  of  March  17-21 
at  172  IMPE  Building.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  333-3510. 


$$$for  1975-76 

If  you  expect  to  need  money  as  a 
full-time  student  here  next  year,  now 
is  the  time  to  apply.  Pick  up  the  big 
brown  information/application  packet  in 
the  lobby  or  4th  floor.  Student  Services 
Building. 


FINANCIAL  AIDS  OFFICE 
420  Student  Services 
9-12  and  1-4  Mon.  thru  Fri. 


SPECIAL  GRANTS 

Was  your  father  a  policeman,  fireman, 
or  POW  or  MIA?  Special  ISSC  pro¬ 
grams  provide  tuition  and  fee  grants  to 
children  of  Illinois  policemen  and  fire¬ 
men  killed  in  action  after  August  1971 
—  and  to  dependents  of  Illinois  residents 
declared  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
be  a  POW  or  MIA  after  January  1, 
1960.  If  you  think  you  might  be  eligible, 
contact  the  ISSC,  Box  607,  Deerfield, 
Illinois  60015;  phone  312-945-1500. 

. . .  and  for  Summer  1975 

If  you  qualify  for  aid  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  a  loan  and/or  employ¬ 
ment,  you  can  probably  obtain  help  for 
the  summer  session  (depending  on  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds).  You  can  pick  up  the 
application  now,  and  you  should  return 
it  by  April  1.  A  1975-76  financial  state¬ 
ment  must  be  processed  for  summer 
1975  and/or  the  1975-76  academic  year. 

If  you  have  an  ISSC  monetary  award 
for  1974-75  and  you  suspect  that  you 
might  wish  to  attend  summer  school  here 
or  elsewhere,  you  should  notify  ISSC 
immediately  even  though  the  deadline 
is  not  until  July  1.  Academic  year  1975- 
76  ISSC  awards  are  not  valid  during  the 
1975  summer  session,  and  BEOG  awards 
are  not  valid  for  summer. 

IMPORTANT  DATES 

April  1,  Tuesday  —  Application  dead¬ 
line  for  priority  processing  for  summer 
session  1975  financial  aid. 

June  11,  Wednesday  —  All  required  doc¬ 
uments  must  be  on  file  in  Financial 
Aids  Office  for  summer  session  1975 
aid. 

June  27,  Friday  —  Final  date  for  revi¬ 
sions  for  financial  aid  for  summer 
session  1975. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS  is  issued  by  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Campus  Affairs,  Urbana-* 
Champaign  campus,  310  Student  Services  Build¬ 
ing.  Editor:  Betty  McKenzie.  Terry  Levin> 
reporter. 


Women 

by  Terry  Levin 

Just  like  the  minority  of  the  population 
(men),  women  as  a  group  do  not  agree  with 
each  other  about  much  of  anything.  Some 
are  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  some 
against.  Some  believe  in  strict  abortion 
control  laws,  others  do  not.  Some  feel 
they  have  been  treated  as  second-class  citi¬ 
zens;  some  do  not. 

Terry  talked  with  a  few  people  around  the 
campus,  to  try  to  find  out  some  of  the 
things  the  woman  undergraduate  can  ex¬ 
pect  once  she  leaves  student  status.  —  ed. 

•  A  UI  secretary  remembers  her  previ¬ 
ous  job  at  a  hospital:  although  only  21, 
she  was  the  secretary  to  the  director  of 
nursing.  When  the  director  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  needed  a  new  secretary,  she  applied 
with  the  assurance  that  she  knew  the 
work  and  had  seniority.  Another  woman 
got  the  job  —  less  experienced,  but  mar¬ 
ried.  The  director  was  afraid  a  single 
girl  would  run  off  and  get  married. 

•  “Because  they  suffer  less  sex  discrimi¬ 
nation  than  any  other  group  of  American 
women,  college  students  often  wonder 
what  the  women’s  movement  is  all 
about,”  writes  Joan  Huber  in  a  report 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  Huber  is  co-chairperson  of  the 
committee  and  an  assistant  professor  of 
sociology.  She  teaches  Soc  224,  Sexual 
Stratification  in  Industrial  Societies. 

“Despite  occasional  resentment  when 
they  are  treated  as  sex  objects,  women 
can  enroll  in  the  same  courses  as  men 
and,  like  men,  they  are  rewarded  when 
they  work  hard,”  Huber  continues. 
“Typically,  only  when  they  enter  the 
occupational  world  as  full-time  workers, 
or  undertake  graduate  or  professional 
training  will  they  encounter  the  barriers 
that  make  them  second-class  citizens.” 

•  An  assistant  professor  (not  Huber)  re¬ 
calls  first  applying  to  the  UI  as  a  grad 
student  in  the  ’60s:  she  was  rejected 
because  the  department  head  would  not 
accept  a  woman  in  her  field.  Only  when 
other  faculty  members  spoke  in  her  be¬ 
half  was  she  admitted. 

As  a  T.A.,  she  was  given  an  office 
separate  from  the  men  so  as  not  to  in¬ 
hibit  their  freedom  of  speech.  Despite 
high  grades  and  having  won  a  fellow¬ 
ship,  she  was  interviewed  several  times 
on  the  seriousness  of  her  commitment. 
When  she  was  ready  to  seek  a  position 
(before  getting  one  here),  she  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  apply  to  low-status  institutions. 

Things  are  better  now  in  her  field  for 
women  and  she  is  earning  a  better-than- 
average  salary.  She  is  also  carrying 
roughly  twice  the  administrative  load 
of  her  male  peers,  the  token  woman  on 
a  number  of  committees. 


•  Many  men  agree  that  women  should 
receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  but 
they  fail  to  see  how  difficult  it  is  for 
women  to  break  into  traditionally  male 
fields  after  a  lifetime  of  being  told  that 
there  was  “man’s  work”  and  “woman’s 
work.”  And  as  a  general  rule,  the  work¬ 
ing  woman  with  children  is  still  expected 
to  be  a  full-time  mother  and  housekeeper 
as  well. 

•  According  to  Dave  Bechtel,  director 
of  Career  Development  and  Placement, 
women  face  the  same  problems  as  mi¬ 
norities  when  hired  for  a  job  not  tradi¬ 
tionally  theirs:  tokenism,  being  hired 
more  as  window  dressing  than  to  do 
substantial  work.  They  must  continually 
prove  themselves  to  skeptical  co-workers. 
And  in  some  cases,  Bechtel  says,  the 
women  that  do  make  it  after  a  long 


Engineering  Council 
Asks  for  Your  Help 

The  Engineering  Council  is  coordi¬ 
nating  a  series  of  extracurricular,  no¬ 
credit  courses  for  the  1975-76  school 
year.  These  courses  will  give  participat¬ 
ing  students  hands-on  experience  in  spe¬ 
cific  areas  of  interest. 

Open  to  all  students,  the  courses  will 
cost  about  $25  each  and  will  meet  12-15 
times  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  at  a  time.  So  they  can  plan,  the 
students  in  the  Engineering  Council 
need  to  know  what  type  of  courses  you 
want. 

Please  fill  out  the  form  and  send  it 
via  campus  mail  to  300  Engineering  Hall 
by  April  1,  1975. 


struggle  can  be  harder  on  new  women 
than  a  man  would  be,  evidently  think¬ 
ing,  “I’ve  paid  my  dues  so  why  shouldn’t 
the  others?” 

•  Huber  divides  sexual  discrimination 
into  three  general  categories.  There  is 
participation  discrimination,  the  fact 
that  women  are  less  likely  to  work  than 
men  because  society  defines  their  pri¬ 
mary  role  as  being  housewife  and 
mother. 

There  is  also  occupational  discrimi¬ 
nation,  the  idea  that  there  is  “man’s 
work”  and  “woman’s  work,”  and  some¬ 
thing  wrong  or  unnatural  with  someone 
who  crosses  over. 

The  third  category  is  direct  wage  dis¬ 
crimination,  unequal  pay  for  equal  work. 
“Women  earn  only  about  80  percent  of 
men’s  wages”  in  comparing  salaries  for 
the  same  jobs,  Huber  says. 

•  A  woman  student  at  the  UI  talks 
about  why  she  feels  worthless:  “There’s 
nothing  that  I  can  do  that  a  thousand 
other  people  can’t  do  better.  I’ve  never 
found  out  if  I  have  any  talent  because 
no  one  was  ever  interested  in  whether 
I  did  or  not.  My  brothers  received  all 
the  encouragement,  the  chance  to  try 
all  sorts  of  things  to  see  what  they  liked 
or  were  good  at.  I  had  dolls  and  toy 
kitchens.” 

•  Huber  speculates  that  the  women’s 
movement  is  here  to  stay  but  that  it 
will  be  a  long,  uphill  fight  before  men 
and  women  see  one  another  as  equals. 
“It  takes  an  unusual  man  —  a  saint  - — 
who  will  press  for  social  changes  that 
will  involve  him  more  in  scutwork  like 
changing  diapers  or  doing  housework,” 


I  would  be  interested  In  these  courses:  (Check  as  many  as  you  like.) 

_ Auto  Mechanics  Society  &  Technology  Seminar 

_ -Advanced  Auto  Mechanics  .  _  -Wood  Working 

_ —Welding  _  Other: _ 

_ -Machine  Shop  _ 

I  would  like  to  have  these  courses  offered:  (Check  as  many  as  you  like.) 

_ Nights  during  regular  semester 

_ —Days  during  regular  semester 

_ Summer 


she  says.  She  thinks  it  will  take  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

•  The  media  have  given  much  attention 
to  the  women’s  movement  and  it  some¬ 
times  seems  as  if  the  inequality  is  rap¬ 
idly  ending.  The  two  hottest  subjects  on 
situation  comedies  this  year  are  Water¬ 
gate  and  the  equality  of  women. 

It  has  been  termed  another  American 
revolution.  A  group  of  dedicated  women 
and  men  have  brought  the  issues  to  pub¬ 
lic  attention  and  have  declared  war  on 
traditional  attitudes  and  roles. 

But  the  war  is  far  from  won.  We  live 
in  a  state  where  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  has  yet  to  be  passed.  There 
are  millions  of  people  out  there  —  men 
and  women  both  — -  who  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  roles.  Equal  rights 
for  people  of  different  sexes,  races,  na¬ 
tionalities  and  religions  is  far  from  a 
reality. 

IM  Entries 

Entries  will  be  taken  for  the  following 
sports  on  the  dates  indicated.  Go  to  172 
IMPE  Building  to  enter,  or  in  order  to 


obtain  more  information. 

CO-REC  SPORTS 

Golf  . Apr.  7-11 

Bicycle  Races  . Apr.  21-25 

WOMEN’S  SPORTS 

Outdoor  Track  . Apr.  14-18 

Par  3  Golf . Apr.  14-18 

UNDERGRADUATE  MEN'S  SPORTS 

Outdoor  Track . Apr.  14-18 

Individual  Golf  . Apr.  21-25 


Your  Insurance  Fee 

by  Terry  Levin 

For  a  $15  fee  paid  at  registration,  all 
UI  students  in  residence  are  provided 
insurance  coverage  for  the  semester,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  Gallivan,  director  of 
the  program. 

The  insurance  covers  hospitalization 
and  treatment  of  accidental  bodily  in¬ 
juries  except  for  services  offered  by  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  which  are  paid  for  with  the  $24 
Health  Service  fee. 

The  insurance  policy  is  in  effect  until 
registration  for  the  following  semester 
so  there  is  no  gap  in  coverage  for  con¬ 
tinuing  students.  It  can  also  be  extended 
over  the  summer  for  an  additional  fee, 
including  the  summer  after  graduation. 

The  coverage  is  good  world-wide, 
Gallivan  says,  and  gives  the  student  free 
choice  of  any  legally  qualified  hospital 
or  physician. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  before  the  semester  is  over  are 
still  covered  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  policy,  stu¬ 
dents  pay  the  first  $50  for  medical  ex¬ 
penses  and  then  get  the  next  $800  in  full 
from  the  company.  After  that,  students 
pay  20  percent,  with  the  company 
providing  the  other  80  percent  up  to 
$10,000. 

Since  medical  costs  are  constantly 
rising,  Gallivan  would  like  to  see  the 
numbers  changed  to  further  benefit  stu¬ 
dents,  such  as  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  $50  deductible,  raising  the  $800  to 
a  full  $1,000  and  extending  the  cover¬ 
age  to  $15,000  to  $25,000. 

The  Health  Service  Advisory  Board, 
which  considers  all  recommended 


changes  in  the  program,  is  looking  into 
these  proposals,  Gallivan  says. 

The  student  insurance  program  has 
been  handled  by  five  different  companies 
—  all  Illinois-based  —  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  the  early  1950s.  The  program  is 
offered  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

The  insurance  can’t  cover  everything 
not  offered  by  McKinley  —  such  as  den¬ 
tal  care  —  because  the  premiums  would 
shoot  up.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
cover  those  sudden,  financially  crippling 
medical  costs  that  can  come  out  of  the 
blue. 

Students  can  be  exempted  from  the 
fee  if  they  have  equivalent  coverage  al¬ 
ready  and  petition  for  exemption  within 
the  first  10  days  of  instruction  in  the 
new  semester  (5  days  for  the  summer 
session ) . 

The  university  administers  all  claims 
to  insure  that  students  receive  all  the 
benefits.  However,  UI  checks,  files,  and 
procedures  are  not  used. 

Because  of  the  university’s  involve¬ 
ment,  some  students  question  the  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  the  service  and  use  phony 
names  to  make  sure  that  parents  or 
others  will  not  find  out  about  a  medical 
treatment.  Using  a  false  name  deprives  a 
student  of  his  or  her  insurance  benefits. 

There’s  nothing  to  worry  about,  Galli¬ 
van  says.  Health  insurance  records  are 
not  UI  records  and  information  is  never 
released  without  the  student’s  written 
permission.  In  fact,  since  the  student 
must  first  authorize  the  release  of  medi¬ 
cal  information  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  and  then  file  the  claim  and  direct 
where  the  check  goes,  the  student  can 
have  the  check  sent  directly  to  the  doc¬ 
tor  or  hospital  involved,  with  nothing 
sent  to  the  student’s  home  or  any  other 
address. 
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How  to  CJet  a  Job  — 

A  “Last  Ditch”  Seminar 

If  you  are  a  senior  who  is  just  getting 
started  in  the  job  search  process,  a  semi¬ 
nar  on  May  1  will  be  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  you.  The  seminar  will  cover 
preparing  for  the  job  search,  applying 
for  the  job,  use  of  job  contacts  and 
leads,  interview  techniques,  research  and 
referral  interviews  and  more. 

The  two-hour  last-ditch  effort  before 
graduation  will  take  place  in  Illini 
Union  rooms  275-277-279  on  Thursday, 
May  1,  beginning  at  2  p.m. 

This  is  the  tenth  such  seminar  offered 
by  the  staff  of  the  Career  Development 
and  Placement  Office. 

Lighting  on  Campus 

Last  September,  a  special  task  force 
filed  a  report  listing  20  areas  on  campus 
in  need  of  improved  lighting  at  night 
for  safer  pedestrian  travel.  Members  of 
the  group  came  to  their  conclusions  by 
taking  a  late-night  walking  tour  of  parts 
of  the  campus. 

After  study  by  several  administrative 
offices  with  an  eye  toward  arranging  the 
recommendations  in  order  of  priority 
and  determining  the  costs  of  installation 
and  maintenance,  a  joint  report  was 
issued.  According  to  it,  improved  light¬ 
ing  will  be  installed  in  the  dark  areas 
around  the  Observatory  and  Bevier  Hall; 
along  the  paths  between  the  library  and 
the  Allen,  PAR-FAR  residence  halls;  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Armory  and  the  west 
side  of  the  Ag  Engineering  Building;  on 
Mathews  Avenue  from  Nevada  to  Greg¬ 
ory  Drive;  and  in  several  parking  lots, 
including  those  at  the  Digital  Computer 
Lab  (open  all  night),  the  Old  Small 
Animal  Clinic  (after  seeing  how  re¬ 


moval  of  the  two  building  wings  affects 
things)  and  the  Law  Building  (pending 
a  decision  on  the  proposed  addition). 

Paul  Doebel,  associate  vice  chancellor 
of  campus  affairs,  says  he  hopes  to  see 
all  of  the  improvements  begun  during 
this  fiscal  year  and  completed  by  the 
time  the  fall  semester  begins.  After  that, 
the  various  consultants  will  meet  to 
evaluate  the  work  and  look  at  additional 
areas  needing  better  lighting. 

Learn  How  to  . . . 

At  the  Folk  Fair 

If  you  want  to  learn  how  to  quilt . . . 
cane  a  chair  . . .  make  sausage,  soap,  or 
stained  glass,  you  will  be  able  to  learn 
how  at  the  6th  Annual  Festival  of  Tra¬ 
ditional  Music  and  Folk  Life.  Samples 
of  food  made  at  the  fair  will  be  given 
away,  as  will  a  booklet  of  recipes  and 
descriptions,  myths,  and  history  of  vari¬ 
ous  crafts. 

The  festival  will  take  place  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  26  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  at 
Wright  and  Daniels  Streets.  Members 
of  Prof.  Doyle  Moore’s  FAA  199  class 
on  “Material  Folk  Culture”  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  and  teach  the  crafts. 

“From  sheep  to  cloth”  is  one  dem¬ 
onstration,  which  will  include  sheep 
shearing  .  .  .  dyeing  .  .  .  spinning . . .  and 
weaving.  A  partial  list  of  other  things 
that  will  happen  includes  rug  hooking 
. . .  sausage  making  . . .  canning  . . .  apple 
butter  making  .  . .  quilting  .  .  .  soap  mak¬ 
ing  . . .  harness  making  . . .  chair  caning 
. . .  making  preserves  .  .  .  blacksmithing 
. . .  paper  making  . . .  and  pottery,  stained 
glasswork,  corncob  pipes,  and  a  display 
on  bams. 

The  festival  is  sponsored  by  Prof. 
Moore’s  199  class.  Campus  Recreation, 
and  Campus  Programs  and  Services. 


Advance  Enrollment 

The  period  during  which  you  may 
advance  enroll  as  a  continuing  student 
for  next  fall  is  from  April  16  to  23. 

The  Admissions  and  Records  office 
will  mail  your  advance  enrollment  stu¬ 
dent  schedule  for  the  1975  fall  semester 
to  your  home  address  on  or  about  August 
7,  1975.  If  your  permanent  home  address 
has  changed,  you  should  complete  a 
change  of  address  form  at  Room  69, 
Administration  Building.  Office  hours 
are  9  to  noon  and  1  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Friday,  May  16,  1975,  is  the  deadline 
date  for  reporting  address  changes. 

FOR  NEW  STUDENTS 

Summer  orientation  and  advance  en¬ 
rollment  for  fall  1975  new  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  will  be  June  4  to  July 
12.  If  you  have  friends  or  family  mem¬ 
bers  who  will  be  newcomers  to  campus 
in  the  fall,  you  might  want  to  encourage 
them  to  participate  in  the  summer 
program. 

Your  Insurance 

If  you  are  not  planning  to  enroll  in 
summer  school,  you  can  still  extend  your 
insurance  coverage  through  the  summer 
by  paying  a  $15  fee.  April  15,  a  memo¬ 
rable  date  for  other  reasons,  marks  the 
first  day  that  you  can  apply.  Once 
you’ve  paid  the  fee,  you  will  be  covered 
worldwide  until  the  day  after  registra¬ 
tion  ends  in  August.  This  will  NOT 
cover  services  provided  by  the  McKinley 
Health  Service,  however,  whether  you 
are  in  Champaign-Urbana  or  in  Tibet. 

You  can  also  buy  coverage  for  your 
spouse  or  children  for  the  summer  - —  but 
only  if  they  are  covered  this  current 


semester.  To  begin  such  coverage,  the 
student  must  be  registered. 

INCREASED  BENEFITS  NEXT  YEAR 

Beginning  with  the  1975-76  academic 
year,  insurance  benefits  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  $50  deductible  will  be 
dropped  when  a  hospitalization  lasts 
more  than  four  days.  A  student  will 
then  be  eligible  for  100  percent  of  medi¬ 
cal  costs  up  to  $1,000,  an  increase  of 
$200.  The  insurance  will  then  cover  80 
percent  of  further  expenses  up  to  $15,000 
(now  the  limit  is  $10,000). 

Maternity  expense  benefits,  which  now 
provide  100  percent  of  the  first  $200, 
will  be  doubled,  with  full  coverage  up 
to  $400. 

What  will  all  this  mean  as  to  the  in¬ 
surance  fee  you  will  pay  at  registration 
in  August?  Well,  the  student  fee  will 
remain  exactly  the  same  as  this  year, 
$15  per  semester.  Coverage  for  a  spouse 
will  be  up  from  the  current  $37  to 
$39.75,  and  for  children  the  rate  will  go 
from  $23  to  $23.75. 

Turned  Down 
for  Med  School? 

If  you  have  applied  for  admission  to 
a  medical  school  in  the  United  States, 
but  have  not  received  an  acceptance,  you 
may  want  to  attend  a  special  meeting 
the  evening  of  April  21.  At  that  time, 
Julian  Frankenberg,  director  of  the 
Health  Professions  Information  Office, 
will  di.scuss  some  of  the  available  options. 

The  main  topic  will  be  the  proper 
procedures  for  applying  to  foreign  medi¬ 
cal  schools.  He  will  also  talk  about  other 
alternatives  such  as  going  to  grad  school 
or  reapplying  next  year  to  a  U.S.  medi¬ 
cal  school. 

The  meeting  will  be  in  314a  Illini 
Union  at  7:30  p.m.,  Monday,  April  21, 
1975. 

If  You  Are  a  Victim  . . . 

You  may  be  able  to  obtain  financial 
help.  The  state  has  a  law  designed  to 
help  reduce  the  financial  burdens  im¬ 
posed  on  innocent  persons  seriously  in¬ 
jured  physically  by  violent  crimes. 

To  be  eligible  for  compensation,  you 
must  report  the  crime  promptly  to  the 
proper  police,  fully  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  officials,  be  unrelated  to 
the  criminal  (and  not  share  the  same 
household),  sustain  a  financial  loss  over 
$200.  Also,  the  injury  must  not  be  at¬ 
tributable  to  your  wrongful  conduct. 

To  file  a  claim,  you  have  to  file  a 
notice  of  intent  within  six  months  follow¬ 


ing  the  date  of  injury,  and  then  file  the 
application  for  compensation  within  two 
years  following  the  date  of  injury. 

Forms  for  filing  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General  (Room  300,  188  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60601  or  500  S.  Second 
St.,  Springfield,  62706)  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  (Suite  615,  Lincoln 
Tower  Plaza,  Springfield,  or  Suite  415, 
188  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago). 


Residency  &  Tuition 

The  following  is  being  published  now 
so  that  presently  enrolled  students  will 
know  of  the  change  before  tuition  be¬ 
comes  due  for  the  summer  or  for  next 
fall. 

NOTICE 

All  students  are  notified  that  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1975,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  amended  Para¬ 
graph  7  of  its  “Regulations  Governing 
the  Determination  of  Residency  Status 
for  Admission  and  Assessment  of  Student 
Tuition”  to  read  as  follows  (new  matter 
is  in  italics) : 

“7.  PERSONS  WITHOUT  UNITED 
STATES  CITIZENSHIP 

“A  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  Resident,  must  have  permanent 
resident  status  with  the  United  States 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
or  must  have  a  petition  (if  required  by 
the  United  States  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service)  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  permanent  resident  status  on  file 
with  the  United  States  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  and  must  also 
meet  and  comply  with  all  of  the  other 
applicable  requirements  of  these  regu¬ 
lations  to  establish  Resident  status.” 

Any  non-immigrant  foreign  student 
who  has  any  question  concerning  this 
notice  .should  contact  the  Office  of  For¬ 
eign  Student  Affairs,  310  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building. 


Women’s  Glee  Club 

The  Mom’s  Day  concert  will  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  music,  from  sacred 
hymns  to  American  folk  songs  to  selec¬ 
tions  from  “Man  of  La  Mancha.”  As  an 
added  attraction,  the  Girls  Nextdoor  will 
appear,  singing  popular  music  of  today. 

Tickets  are  $2.50  for  the  public,  $1.75 
for  students.  The  concert  will  be  in 
Great  Hall  at  Krannert  Center,  April 
19  at  3  p.m. 


$  $  $  for  1975-76 

•  BEOG 

If  you  plan  to  enroll  at  least  part- 
time,  will  be  a  freshman,  sophomore,  or 
junior,  and  were  not  enrolled  in  a  college 
prior  to  April  1,  1973,  you  are  eligible  to 
apply.  You  must  complete  the  “Appli¬ 
cation  for  Determination  of  Basic  Grant 
Eligibility”;  copies  are  available  in  the 
Financial  Aids  Office  now.  (Also  avail¬ 
able  in  high  schools.  Talent  Search  and 
Upward  Bound  projects,  public  libraries, 
post  offices,  and  from  P.O.  Box  84, 
Washington,  D.C.  20044.) 

•  ISSC 

If  you  are  an  Illinois  resident  wanting 
to  apply  for  help  through  the  Financial 
Aids  Office,  you  must  also  apply  to  the 
ISSC  for  a  monetary  award.  Obtain  ap¬ 
plications  from  the  FAO  or  from  the 
ISSC,  102  Wilmot  Rd.,  Deerfield,  Illi¬ 
nois  60015.  Although  the  final  deadline 
is  not  until  October  1,  you  should  apply 
as  soon  as  possible  because  awards  are 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

NOTE:  You  only  have  to  be  enrolled 
part-time  to  be  eligible  to  apply. 

•  University  Financial  Aid 

If  you  expect  to  need  money  as  a 
full-time  student  here  next  year,  there 


FINANCIAL  AIDS  OFFICE 
420  Student  Services 
9-12  and  1-4  Mon.  thru  Fri. 


is  still  time  to  apply  for  help  through 
the  university.  You  should  pick  up  the 
“big  brown  packet”  at  the  Student  As¬ 
sistance  Center  ( 1st  floor  lobby.  Student 
Services  Building)  or  at  the  Financial 
Aids  Office.  Hurry  . . .  because  it’s  first- 
come,  first-served.  Complete  all  the 
appropriate  application  materials  and 
submit  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  Guaranteed  Loans 

If  you  have  applied  for  other  types  of 
aid,  you  should  wait  until  you  hear  from 
those  — •  because  financial  aid  advisers 
say  that  most  of  those  are  better  assis¬ 
tance  than  a  loan.  Also,  a  guaranteed 
loan  application  might  decrease  your 
eligibility  for  other  funds. 

*  Deadline  Dates 

June  11,  Wednesday  —  All  required  doc¬ 
uments  must  be  on  file  in  Financial 
Aids  Office  for  summer  session  1975 
aid. 

June  27,  Friday- — ^ Final  date  for  revi¬ 
sions  for  financial  aid  for  summer 
session  1975. 


Woman  on  Campus 

by  Terry  Levin 

As  a  follow-up  to  last  issue’s  article  on 
women  and  discrimination,  Student  Af¬ 
fairs  conducted  an  informal  phone  sur¬ 
vey  to  obtain  some  opinions  from  women 
students.  We  reached  68  randomly  se¬ 
lected  undergraduate  women  by  phone 
and  asked  them  questions  about  sexual 
prejudice  at  the  U  of  I. 


We  were  told  that  we  would  have  a  statis¬ 
tically  valid  sample  if  we  selected  from  the 
Student-Staff  Directory  by  a  consistent  method 
the  names  of  105  undergraduate  women  for 
interview.  Of  those  105  students,  we  reached 
68;  3  refused  the  survey;  14  were  not  at 
home  (several  callsl;  14  had  moved  and  left 
no  forwarding  address;  and  6  had  graduated 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  —  ed.  note. 


Because  women  are  having  problems 
entering  traditionally  male  occupations, 
in  part  due  to  a  lack  of  encouragement, 
we  asked  for  an  evaluation  of  advising 
and  career  planning  services.  Only  45 
of  the  68  women  said  they  had  used  such 
services  but  almost  all  of  them  said  they 
were  satished.  Seven,  in  traditionally 
male  fields,  said  they  felt  an  element  of 
disapproval  in  the  adviser’s  attitude,  but 
they  also  said  they  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  ignoring  it.  Advising  at  one  college 
received  low  marks  from  9  others,  but 
for  poor  advising  in  general  —  unrelated 
to  sex  discrimination. 

Only  8  students  surveyed  had  a  fe¬ 
male  adviser  but  no  one  said  she  was 
dissatisfied  about  this.  Sixty  said  they 
had  no  preference  and  8  said  they  pre¬ 
ferred  a  male  adviser  although  they 
said  they  “would  give  a  female  a 
chance.” 

Asked  about  discrimination  in  gen¬ 
eral  at  the  U  of  I,  none  of  the  students 
had  any  specific  complaints  about  the 
faculty  or  administration,  but  15  com¬ 
plained  of  chauvinistic  treatment  from 
their  male  peers. 

While  all  of  the  women  said  they  had 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  women 
staff  members  —  or  knew  where  to  find 
them  if  they  wanted  to  —  23  said  they 
would  like  more  contact  with  women 
faculty  members,  particularly  those  in 
their  majors.  One  problem  is  that  some 
majors  have  few  or  no  women  instructors. 

Some  women  have  talked  about  trying 
to  establish  a  women’s  center  on  campus 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS  is  issued  by  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Campus  Affairs,  Urbana- 
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ing.  Editor:  Betty  McKenzie.  Terry  Levin, 
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for  next  fall.  Everyone  surveyed  said 
they  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  but  only 
12  were  certain  that  they  would  visit 
such  a  center.  However,  30  said  they 
would  feel  better  knowing  it  was  there. 
The  rest  expressed  little  interest. 

If  the  women  contacted  are  any  indi¬ 
cation,  the  cliche  that  coeds  are  more 
interested  in  finding  a  husband  than  a 
career  is  fading  fast  on  this  campus. 
All  but  4  of  the  68  said  they  plan  to 
take  up  a  career  after  graduation, 
whether  they  get  married  or  not  —  and 
none  of  them  foresee  either  marriage  or 
children  as  causing  them  to  give  up 
those  careers. 


Summer  Campers 

If  you  will  be  working  at  a  camp  this 
summer  and  your  contract  calls  for  you 
to  be  there  during  the  regular  U  of  I 
registration  period,  you  may  want  to 
arrange  to  have  a  proxy  register  for  the 
fall  semester  for  you.  That  way,  you 
can  maintain  your  advance  enrollment 
class  schedule  even  though  you  cannot 
be  present  to  register  in  person  August 
21  to  23,  1975.  This  applies,  of  course, 
only  if  you  advance  enroll. 

You  will  need  to  make  arrangements 
for  someone  to  be  your  proxy  before  you 
leave  campus  for  your  summer  job.  If  it 
is  impossible  for  you  to  find  a  proxy, 
call  James  Payne,  associate  director  of 
Admissions  and  Records  (333-2036).  He 
will  help  if  possible,  although  he  cannot 
guarantee  that  he  can  locate  a  proxy 
for  you. 

As  a  late  registrant  you  will  have  to 
pay  a  $15  fine,  but  you  can  petition  to 
have  the  fine  waived. 

In  order  for  this  to  work  for  you,  you 
will  need  to  follow  the  “Procedure  for 
Proxy  Registration”  dated  2/11/75;  pick 
up  a  copy  at  the  Student  Employment 
Office,  420  Student  Services  Building. 


Atius-Sachem  Sing 

The  annual  Sing  will  be  presented  on 
Mom’s  Day,  April  19,  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Auditorium.  Tickets  are  $2,  available  at 
the  mini  Union,  no  seats  reserved. 
Groups  that  will  compete  in  the  finals  are 
Delta  Zeta  —  Farm  House;  Phi  Delta 
Theta  —  Kappa  Alpha  Theta;  Kappa 
Delta  —  Lambda  Chi  Alpha;  Gamma 
Phi  Beta  —  Pi  Kappa  Alpha;  Delta 
Delta  Delta  —  Beta  Theta  Phi;  Chi 
Omega  —  Delta  Sigma  Phi;  Alpha  Chi 
Omega  —  Phi  Kappa  Psi;  Alpha  Gamma 
Delta  —  Psi  Upsilon;  Alpha  Gamma  Rho 
—  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma;  and  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi — Alpha  Kappa  Lambda. 


The  Question  Market 

Anyone  with  a  question  about  the 
campus  can  call  or  send  it  to  311  Stu¬ 
dent  Services  Building  (333-1309),  and 
Student  Affairs  will  try  to  find  the 
answer. 

Q:  I  know  they  hire  students  to  work  at 
registration  each  time.  Who  can  tell  me 
about  it? 

A:  You  can  contact  the  individual  de¬ 
partments  or  the  better  way  would  be  to 
check  the  bulletin  board  at  the  Financial 
Aids  Office,  4th  floor.  Student  Services. 

Q:  Where  do  I  go  to  find  out  about  how 
to  take  care  of  house  plants? 

A:  The  Horticulture  Department,  124 
Mumford  Hall,  has  some  publications 
which  should  be  of  help  to  you.  Julian 
Frankenberg,  a  botanist  who  works  as 
director  of  the  Health  Professions  In¬ 
formation  Office,  says  the  single  largest 
problem  is  that  people  water  their  plants 
with  cold  water  from  the  tap,  which 
damages  the  roots.  He  recommends 
using  lukewarm  water  —  or  at  least 
water  that  has  been  allowed  to  come  to 
room  temperature. 


Q:  Where  can  a  student  go  swim¬ 
ming  when  the  IMPE  pool  is  be¬ 
ing  used  by  the  varsity  swim  team? 
A:  Freer  Pool  is  open  for  free 
swim  on  Fridays  from  8  to  10 
p.m.,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
from  2  to  5  and  7  to  9  p.m.  Huff 
Pool  is  open  on  Fridays  from  4  to 
6  p.m.  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days  from  1  to  4  p.m. 


Police  Hire  Students 

The  campus  police  plan  to  hire  stu¬ 
dents  for  several  possible  projects  next 
fall.  Paul  Dollins,  police  chief,  says  that 
two  freshman  women  now  employed  as 
clerical  workers  have  proved  helpful  and 
dependable  enough  to  recommend  an 
expanded  program  of  student  employ¬ 
ment. 

Under  consideration  is  a  student  pa¬ 
trol  of  the  main  routes  between  the 
libraries  and  residence  halls  to  help  pro¬ 
tect  people  who  must  walk  home  alone 
at  night.  The  students  could  drive  a 
distinctive  jeep  with  radio  contact  to 
police  headquarters,  and  would  wear 
identifying  clothing.  They  would  not  be 
armed,  of  course  —  but  would  receive 
in-service  training  in  first-aid  and  other 
procedures,  according  to  Dollins. 

Some  other  situations  mentioned  by 
Dollins  in  which  students  could  help 


are :  being  watchmen  in  university  build¬ 
ings,  handling  minor  complaints  such  as 
bicycle  thefts,  and  operating  Operation 
Identification.  The  latter  is  the  project 
under  which  student  property  is  marked 
with  the  owner’s  I.D.  number. 

None  of  the  student  workers  would 
be  armed  or  have  the  authority  of  an 
officer,  says  Dollins,  but  by  doing  some 
of  this  kind  of  work,  they  would  free 
the  time  of  officers  to  do  work  only  the 
officers  can  do  —  without  the  depart¬ 
ment  having  the  expense  of  hiring  addi¬ 
tional  professionals. 

Students  would  benefit  in  two  ways  — 
from  their  salaries  and  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  experience.  Dollins  says  he  would 
like  to  employ  students  interested  in 
careers  relating  to  law  enforcement  or 
social  services,  to  provide  them  with 
experience  beyond  the  classroom.  But 
hiring  procedures  and  requirements  have 
not  been  established  yet;  all  that  is 
known  for  sure  is  that  they  will  be  non- 
discriminatory. 

Dollins  would  like  to  see  these  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  gesture  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  campus  police  and  students. 
“If  the  only  outcome  of  this  was  public 
relations,  it  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  time 
and  expense.  We  really  want  to  work 
with  students.  Other  universities  have 
done  so,  and  there’s  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn’t.” 


Vote  for  the 
STUDENT  MEMBER 
of  the  University  of  Illinois 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
April  22-24,  1975 


The  Quad: 

Quality  or  Quag? 

The  Conference  on  Conduct  Gover¬ 
nance  has  made  some  suggestions  on 
how  to  keep  the  Quad  attractive  and 
insure  the  safety  of  those  who  use  it. 
Chief  among  the  recommendations  is  a 
publicity  campaign  to  increase  aware¬ 
ness  of  such  things  as  the  desirability  of 
using  the  entire  area  in  order  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  damage  to  the  grass, 
and  the  potential  dangers  of  unrestricted 
frisbie  throwing,  ball  playing,  etc. 

Further,  the  Conference  recommends 
that  physical  plant  staff  restrict  the  use 
of  a  specific  area  when  it  begins  to  show 
wear  from  excessive  use,  before  it  re¬ 
quires  repair  and  resodding.  Strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  regulation  restricting 
use  of  bicycles  and  other  vehicles  is 
recommended. 

A  long-range  suggestion  for  improving 
the  Quad’s  appearance  is  a  study  of  the 
possibility  of  building  kiosks  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  for  displaying  posters  and 
announcements,  and  maybe  a  ban  on 
displaying  such  materials  on  trash  c^ris, 
utility  poles,  trees,  etc. 

Preventive  Medicine 

About  SOP^mdents’  fiad/used  the  two 
new  preventive  .pieditajj^R'programs  at 
the  Mcl^'teyiF^I^^I^ice’as  of  April 
1.  The>i^<3i^'i'afrtS  began  operation  this 
semester. 

Figures  show  that  186  students  had 
visited  the  Preventive  Medicine  Clinic, 
where  you  can  be  tested  for  TB,  high 
blood  pressure,  anemia,  diabetes,  sickle 


cell  trait,  and  have  the  V.D.  blood  test, 
or  be  immunized  for  various  diseases. 

At  the  same  time,  93  students  had 
participated  in  the  Health  Hazard  Ap¬ 
praisal  program  which  uses  a  computer 
to  predict  how  long  you  will  live  by 
evaluating  your  lifestyle  and  health  and 
comparing  it  with  data  collected  from 
large  numbers  of  people.  The  computer 
then  offers  advice  on  how  to  prolong 
your  life  by  modifying  habits. 

No  appointment  is  necessary  for  either 
of  these  programs.  Just  go  to  McKinley 
and  sign  up  at  the  main  desk. 

Sophomores  &  Careers 

If  you  are  a  sophomore,  you  should 
have  received  a  letter  recently  from  the 
Office  of  Career  Development  and  Place¬ 
ment  urging  you  to  think  about  your 
future  career.  Dave  Bechtel,  director  of 
the  office,  says  the  letters  offer  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  hopes  sophomores,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  in  LAS,  will  use  before 
they  have  to  firmly  declare  their  majors 
as  required  by  LAS  rules. 

“We  recognize  that  75%  of  students 
think  about  careers  as  a  result  of  their 
majors  rather  than  choosing  a  major  to 
work  toward  a  particular  career  or  ca¬ 
reer  area,”  he  says.  “It’s  far  better  to 
have  a  career  in  mind  before  selecting  a 
major  to  insure  that  the  proper  educa¬ 
tion  credentials  are  fulfilled.” 


CAMPUS  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  CENTER 
Call  333-4636  lINFO) 

Mon.  thru  Fri.  8  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Lobby,  Student  Services  Building 
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